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THE   SCHOOL   REVIEW 

A  JOURNAL  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


NUMBER  1  JANUARY,      1902  NUMBER  9* 


THE  FIFTEENTH  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
THE  ACADEMIES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AFFILI- 
ATING OR  COOPERATING  WITH  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CHICAGO 

I.     EXECUTIVE  SESSION  OF  DEANS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

The  fifteenth  educational  conference  of  the  academies  and 
high  schools  affiliating  or  cooperating  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  opened  as  usual  on  November  8  with  the  executive 
session  of  deans  and  principals  of  the  secondary  schools  with 
the  board  of  affiliations  of  the  university.  Certain  committees 
had  been  appointed  at  the  fourteenth  conference  to  present 
further  reports  upon  questions  which  were  discussed  at  some 
length  at  that  meeting. 

SEPARATION   OF   STUDENTS    INTO   SECTIONS   UPON   BASIS    OF 
SCHOLARSHIP 

The  fourteenth  conference  had  expressed  a  favorable  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  separation  of  students  into  sections  upon 
the  basis  of  scholarship,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  plan.  Mr.  J.  O. 
Leslie  reported  for  the  committee  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

i .  That  where  the  classes  entering  high  schools  are  large  enough  to  make 
three  or  more  sections,  of  say  thirty  pupils  each,  these  sections  be  based  tem- 
porarily on  scholarship  as  shown  by  the  work  done  in  the  grades  in  mathe- 
matics and  language  study. 
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2.  That  after  pupils  have  been  in  the  high  school  for  a  period  of  two 
months  a  reclassification  be  made,  if  necessary,  based  upon  the  pupil's  high- 
school  record  in  two  continuous  studies,  e.  g„  Latin  and  algebra. 

3.  That  where  the  difficulties  of  separation  are  not  too  great,  it  be  main- 
tained through  the  second  year,  and  in  some  studies,  say  mathematics, 
through  the  third,  thus  allowing  those  whose  ability  is  approximately  equal 
to  advance  in  accordance  with  their  ability. 

4.  Your  committee  earnestly  recommends  that,  so  often  as  may  be  advis- 
able, the  teacher  meet  the  slower  sections  caused  by  the  plan  of  separation, 
and  the  slower  pupils  in  all  the  sections  where  such  separation  is  not  prac- 
ticed, and  with  them  go  over  the  work  proposed  for  the  regular  class  work, 
discussing  its  difficulties,  suggesting  the  best  methods  of  overcoming  the 
same,  so  that  they  may  come  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  work  they  are 
trying  to  do. 

After  a  full  consideration  of  the  report,  in  which  the  discus- 
sion bore  not  so  much  upon  the  details  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  plan,  as  upon  the  plan  itself,  it  was  ascertained  by  an 
informal  vote  that  the  present  conference  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
separation  into  sections  upon  the  basis  of  scholarship.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  second  committee,  following  the  printed  order,  reported 
as  follows : 

PLACE    OF    GENERAL    HISTORY    IN    SCHOOLS 

Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  following  resolution,  "  That  it 
is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  general  history,  so-called,  should  not  have 
a  place  in  our  secondary  schools ;  but  that  even  when  one  year  only  is  devoted 
to  history  it  should  be  given  to  some  important  division  of  the  subject," 
would  respectfully  report  that,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  questions 
involved,  they  would  answer  both  propositions  in  the  resolution  in  the  nega- 
tive, viz.,  that  general  history  so-called  should  have  a  place  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools,  but  should  extend  over  at  least  two  years,  and  that  when  only 
one  year  is  devoted  to  history  it  should  not  be  given  to  some  important 
division  of  the  subject. 

The  committee  would  heartily  disapprove  of  any  course  of  study  which 
permits  only  one  year  of  history  work,  and  would  not  be  understood,  in  any- 
thing that  follows,  to  sanction  directly  or  indirectly,  such  a  course. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  importance  and  value  of  the  study  of 
history  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  would  most  cordially  indorse  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  which  recommends  a  four-year  course  in  history  as 
follows  : 

First  year  —  Ancient  history  to  800  A.  D. 

Second  year —  Mediaeval  and  modern  European  history. 
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Third  year —  English  history. 

Fourth  year — American  history  and  civics. 

One  member  of  the  committee  prefers  a  three  years'  course,  and  the  rest 
concur,  where  a  full  four  years'  course  is  not  practicable.  The  three  years 
course  is  the  one  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Seven,  as  follows : 

Second  year  of  high  school. — Ancient  history  to  800  A.  D. 

Third  year. —  English  history  with  special  reference  to  the  chief  events 
in  the  history  of  continental  Europe. 

Fourth  year. — American  history  and  civics. 

The  committee  is  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  course 
in  history  the  elements  of  the  study  of  sociology  and  would  recommend  that 
steps  be  taken  by  this  conference  looking  toward  this  end. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  resolution,  which  contains  the  ques- 
tion most  liable  to  be  controverted,  the  committee  is  very  clear  in  the  opinion 
that  general  history  should  be  taught  in  preference  to  the  history  of  any 
isolated  period,  where  there  is  time  for  only  one,  but  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  place  in  the  course,  one  or  two  members  of  the  committee 
believing  it  should  come  at  least  as  late  as  the  third  year,  while  another  would 
have  it  come  earlier  in  order  to  reach  the  largest  possible  number  of  students. 

The  reasons  which  have  led  the  committee  to  this  decision  are  very  briefly 
as  follows: 

j .  There  are  many  great  facts  and  persons  in  general  history  with  which 
every  well-informed  person  must  be  familiar  in  order  that  he  may  understand 
the  numerous  allusions  which  he  will  come  across  in  the  course  of  his  read- 
ing and  in  his  daily  life.  Without  this  general  information  he  will  be  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  life  conditions  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  both 
in  their  causes  and  their  tendencies.  This  information  cannot  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way  than  by  a  general  survey  of  the  world's  history ;  and  in 
general  it  will  not  be  secured  at  all  unless  such  a  course  is  provided  in  the 
schools.  It  is  far  more  important  that  the  student  should  be  measurably 
familiar  with  the  great  sweep  of  history  and  the  movements  which  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  civilizations  and  promoted  its  progress,  than  that  he 
should  have  studied  with  more  care  the  comparatively  unimportant  and 
limited  life  of  far-away  Greece  and  Rpme.  Even  if  he  secures  a  better  dis- 
cipline (which  is  not  certain),  and  acquires  a  taste  for  going  to  original 
sources  (the  value  of  which  is  at  least  questionable),  it  certainly  cannot 
compensate  for  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  great  realm  of  history  outside  of 
this  area.  The  simple  statement  of  this  condition  seems  to  the  committee  to 
be  conclusive. 

2.  The  second  reason  is  not  utilitarian,  but  is  based  upon  the  nature  of 
historic  materials,  and  the  method  of  presentation  which  they  seem  to 
demand  inherently.  It  is  not  possible  to  present  this  argument  satisfactorily 
within  the  limits  of  a  report  of  this  kind,  but  roughly  and  categorically  it 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : 
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History  is  an  organic  unit,  and  not  an  assemblage  or  succession  of  iso- 
lated or  incoherent  units.  It  must  be  remembered  that  history  is  not  mainly 
or  primarily  a  record  of  facts,  but  that  it  is  the  story  of  human  life,  as  it  has 
gradually  developed  in  individual  character  and  human  institutions.  In 
each  generation  is  summed  up  the  results  of  all  the  vital  processes  of  human 
life  from  the  very  beginning,  nor  can  its  social  and  civic  conditions  be 
satisfactorily  studied  except  in  the  light  of  bygone  centuries.  Thus  the 
study  of  history  rightly  becomes  the  study  of  human  life  and  society  as  the 
increasing  product  of  evolutionary  forces  acting  under  laws  which  are  fixed, 
and  thus  have  been  operative  from  the  beginning  of  all  things. 

If  this  is  true  then  history  is  a  science,  and  must  be  taught  by  methods 
which  will  submit  themselves  to  scientific  tests.  From  this  standpoint  it 
may  easily  be  shown  that  the  study  of  history  by  isolated  periods  is  unsci- 
entific and  totally  inadequate.  It  violates  the  generally  accepted  canons  of 
scientific  research,  and  is  certainly  out  of  harmony  with  what  has  come  to 
be  almost  a  pedagogical  axiom,  that  any  subject  should  be  presented  as  a 
whole  —  in  its  entirety — before  any  part  of  it  becomes  the  object  of  special 
research  or  intensive  study. 

Upon  these  considerations  the  conclusions  of  this  committee  have  been 
based. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  W.  French, 
B.  F.  Buck, 
A.  A.  Reed, 
A.  W.  Small, 

Committee. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

Your  committee,  appointed  a  year  ago,  to  consider  the  questions  proposed 
by  Principal  C.  W.  French,  wishes  hereby  to  report  as  follows : 

1.  The  relation  of  athletics  to  the  school  or  institution. 

i.  Athletics  can  no  longer  be  conducted  as  a  recreation  without  super- 
vision. The  instinct  of  contest,  for  supremacy,  has  created  such  competition 
that,  without  supervision,  pupils  will  develop  unfair  tactics  and  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  safety. 

2.  Athletics  are  certainly  for  all,  but  not  all  kinds  of  athletics  are  for 
every  pupil,  any  more  than  all  studies  taught  are  for  every  pupil,  or  all  kinds 
of  food  for  every  stomach. 

3.  While  doubtless  some  football  enthusiasts  rank  college  standing  by 
punts  and  goals,  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  charge  institutions  of  learning  with 
such  views  as  to  claim  that  they  give  credit  toward  graduation  for  hazing. 

II.  In  relation  to  control. 

1.  Athletics  should  not  and  cannot  be  prohibited.  Children's  play  can- 
not be  prohibited ;  neither  can  courtship.     These  are  instincts  of  humanity. 
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Football  is  a  form  of  athletics  that  is  of  most  interest  to  healthy  vigorous 
young  men,  because  it  calls  for  the  greatest  amount  of  generalship,  strategy, 
concerted  action,  self-control,  and  physical  vigor. 

2.  Athletics  should  be  encouraged  under  proper  control,  because  it  calls 
forth  the  exercise  of  the  manly  faculties  enumerated. 

3.  Athletics  should  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  school  and  college  life. 
We  may  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  "dominating."  Though  the  main 
business  of  the  institution  goes  on  as  serenely  in  the  class  room  as  the  most 
scholarly  might  desire,  if  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic  students  from  the  same 
class  room  cheer  at  a  football  game,  the  inference  is  immediately  drawn  that 
football  dominates  the  institution.  Both  work  and  play  have  their  function, 
and  one  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  other. 

III.  The  extent  of  control. 

1.  Credit  should  be  given  for  all  systematic  work  done  under  faculty 
supervision.  Credit  for  athletics,  be  it  ever  so  small,  will  give  it  the  dignity 
of  work  to  be  well  done,  and  will  remove  the  objection  raised  to  faculty  control. 

2.  As  athletics  are  for  recreation  and  physical  development,  they  should 
be  subservient  to  intellectual  development.  To  this  end,  no  one  should  be 
permitted  to  represent  an  institution  in  athletics  who  is  not  carrying  his 
school  work.  He  may  still  have  athletics,  but  not  that  part  in  which  he 
represents  his  school.  Such  honors  must  be  reserved  for  those  who  do  the 
work  in  the  class  room. 

3.  Since  young  people  are  apt  to  be  carried  beyond  proper  bounds  by 
their  enthusiasm,  all  such  contests  should  be  directed  and  controlled  by  a 
conservative  body.  In  the  high  school  the  faculty  should  be  that  controlling 
body. 

4.  If  a  passing  average  is  not  maintained  in  every  study,  the  whole  case 
will  go  "by  the  board."  High  marks  with  one  teacher  should  not  effect  low 
marks  with  another.  Such  an  arrangement  will  only  promote  sharp  practice 
and  defeat  the  object  of  proper  relations.  No  matter  how  severe  the  physi- 
cal training  may  be,  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  represent  a  school  in 
athletics  who  is  not  carrying  fifteen  hours  of  regular  school  work  per  week. 
To  let  this  down  to  a  general  average  of  75  per  cent,  is  to  offer  a  temptation 
to  professionalism. 

IV.  Safeguards  that  should  be  provided. 

1.  A  physician's  certificate.  The  recent  examination  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  young  men  who  aspired  to  play  football  in  our  Chicago  high 
schools  showed  that  1 2  per  cent,  of  them  should  not  be  permitted  to  play 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  by  reason  of  heart  failure,  due  to  organic  defects. 
This  first  attempt  at  such  a  regulation  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  rule.  The 
parents'  consent  places  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs.  Enclosed 
grounds  prevent  the  spectators  from  interfering  with  the  game,  and  give 
both  sides  fair  play.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  fair  contest  can 
be  held  under  other  conditions. 
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2.  No  radical  change  seems  possible  under  the  rules  of  the  game  at 
present  whereby  the  dangers  of  accident  may  be  entirely  eliminated.  To 
make  it  as  safe  as  marbles  would  be  desirable  if  it  did  not  at  the  same  time 
rob  the  game  of  all  interest.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  great 
interest  in  football  is  the  danger  to  life  and  limb.  Life  is  full  of  dangers 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  yet  no  one  would  claim  that  it  is  on  account 
of  these  dangers  that  life  is  desirable.  The  association  game  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  our  American  game,  but  this  can  no  more  be  done 
than  a  "  pink  tea  "  can  take  the  place  of  ham  and  eggs  in  the  case  of  the  day 
laborer.  The  association  game  is  a  kind  of  free  for  all,  go-as-you-please 
game  that  calls  for  very  little  training  or  skill ;  the  other  calls  for  the  highest 
type  of  athletic  specialization. 

3.  There  is  no  more  danger  from  moral  deterioration  on  account  of  foot- 
ball than  from  secret  societies  or  dancing  parties.  Competent  officials  should 
be  provided  who  will  rule  a  player  off  the  field  for  swearing  or  using  objec- 
tionable language  or  losing  his  temper. 

4.  Championships  and  banners  are  desirable  if  fairness  and  honesty  pre- 
vail. They  are  the  emblems  of  victory,  and  are  essential  to  the  spirit  of 
contest. 

5.  Supression  of  the  athletic  tendencies  of  pupils  will  not  raise  the  ideals 
of  scholarship.  Men  once  denied  themselves  food  and  sleep  as  a  means  of 
promoting  moral  growth.  Fortunately,  they  have  passed  on  to  a  world  where 
food,  sleep,  and  exercise  are  not  needed  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  We  need 
to  prepare  men  to  live  in  the  body  and  so  the  physical  must  be  cared  for. 
We  should  teach  the  young,  however,  that  mental  victories  are  greater  than 
physical,  and  moral  victories  greater  than  either ;  but  not  that  intellectual 
and  moral  victories  are  to  be  gained  by  suppressing  our  physical  being. 

6.  The  time  has  indeed  come  when  schools  and  colleges  should  recognize 
the  need  of  fully  directing  the  athletic  interests  of  these  institutions.  For 
this  reason  the  high  schools  of  the  state  recently  formed  an  association  and 
adopted  rules  governing  the  eligibility  of  players  and  provided  means  for 
deciding  protests.  A  copy  of  the  rules  is  hereby  submitted  as  a  part  of  this 
report : 

Section  I.  No  person  shall  be  qualified  to  represent  any  school  under  this  agree- 
ment, in  any  athletic  contest  with  members  of  another  school  or  schools  belonging  to 
this  association,  unless  he  shall  have  been  enrolled  as  a  member  of  that  school  from  the 
beginning  of  the  third  week  of  the  semester  in  which  the  contest  or  events  take  place. 
By  the  "  beginning  of  the  semester "  is  meant  the  first  week  of  school  in  September 
and  February  of  each  year. 

Sec  2.  No  person  who  has  represented  any  school  in  an  inter-school  contest  in 
any  capacity  during  a  semester,  and  whose  school  connection  has  lapsed,  shall  be 
again  eligible  to  represent  such'  school  in  any  athletic  capacity,  until  he  shall  have 
successfully  carried  the  work  of  the  semester  lapsed ;  expulsion,  suspension  for  one 
week  or  more,  or  absence  for  more  than  two  weeks  for  any  reason  other  than  disabling 
sickness,  shall  be  deemed  "  lapse  of  school  connection  "  under  this  rule. 
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Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  his  school  in  athletics,  in  any 
capacity  whatever,  unless  he  shall  be  doing  passing  work  in  at  least  fifteen  regular 
periods  weekly,  of  recitation  work ;  said  work  to  be  determined  from  the  teachers' 
reports,  according  to  the  regular  method  of  the  school. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  taking  part  in  athletics  and  failing  to  pass  in  ten  hours'  work 
during  that  semester  shall  be  declared  ineligible  to  play  another  semester  until  that 
amount  of  work  shall  have  been  passed. 

Sec.  5.  No  post-graduate  shall  play  on  any  school  team  or  contest  in  any  athletic 
event  between  schools  belonging  to  this  association. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  any 
school  in  an  athletic  contest. 

Sec.  7.  No  boxing  event  shall  be  allowed  in  any  of  the  inter-school,  contests. 

Sec.  8.  A  principal's  certificate  as  to  the  standing  of  the  representative  of  a 
school  under  this  agreement  shall  be  required  before  every  contest. 

Sec.  9.  No  person  shall  participate  in  any  inter-school  contest  who  has  ever  used 
or  is  using  his  knowledge  of  athletics  or  athletic  skill  for  gain. 

Sec.  10.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  any  school  in  a  contest  in  foot- 
ball who  has  not  within  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  preceding  such  contest,  furnished 
his  principal  with  a  physician's  certificate  stating  that  he  has  personally  examined  the 
applicant  as  to  his  physical  condition,  and  that  in  his  judgment  the  applicant  is  in 
sound  health  and  able  to  take  severe  exercise  without  undue  risk. 

Sec.  ii.  No  person  shall  play  on  any  school  team  or  contest  in  any  athletic  event 
for  more  than  four  years. 

Sec.  12.  The  Board  of  Control  shall  furnish  blank  certificates  to  all  schools 
belonging  to  this  association. 

Sec.  13.  The  principals  of  the  schools  contesting  shall  exchange  certified  lists  of 
eligible  contestants  at  least  one  week  before  each  contest  between  schools.  They  shall 
furnish  the  managers  of  any  organization  holding  a  contest,or  meet  under  the  rules  of 
this  association,  a  certified  list  of  eligible  contestants  one  week  before  such  contest  or 
meet. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary-treasurer  to  furnish  all  schools, 
from  time  to  time,  with  an  official  list  of  the  schools  belonging  to  this  association. 

Sec.  15.  The  officers  shall  prepare  a  form  of  agreement  to  be  signed  by  the 
principal  of  each  school  at  the  time  application  is  made  for  membership  in  this 
association.    These  agreements  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  secretary. 

Sec.  16.  No  person  shall  contest  or  take  part  in  any  athletic  contest  under  an 
assumed  name. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  a  member  of  the  faculty  accompany  each  team  on  its 
trips. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  parent's  or  guardian's  consent,  in  writing,  should 
be  required  before  any  person  shall  be  eligible  to  play  football  on  any  school  team. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Managers  secure  competent  officials  who 
are  not  graduates  or  former  pupils  of  either  of  the  schools  engaged  in  the  contest. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  all  universities  conducting  athletic  contests  between 
high  schools  require  all  contestants  to  compete  under  the  rules  of  this  association. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  adopt  the  rules  of  this 
association  governing  the  eligibility  of  contestants  from  all  high  schools  of  the  state. 
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Your  committee  would  therefore  respectfully  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Whereas,  many  abuses  of  amateur  athletics  have  developed  in  our 
schools  and  universities  for  lack  of  proper  regulations  by  conservative  con- 
trolling bodies,  and  whereas  such  control  has  been  undertaken  among  high 
schools  by  high-school  athletic  associations,  and  among  universities  by  a 
conference  of  representatives ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  we  discourage  all 
athletic  contests  between  schools  or  colleges  not  under  local  or  state  boards 
of  control. 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  request  all  universities  and  colleges  to 
hold  no  athletic  meets  or  contests  for  high  schools  except  under  the  rules  of 
state  or  local  boards  of  control,  regularly  organized  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  endorse  the  action  of  Superintendent  £.  G. 
Cooley,  in  requiring  all  contestants  in  football  to  furnish  a  physician's  certifi- 
cate and  the  parent's  consent,  and  to  maintain  a  passing  average  in  all 
studies,  provided  this  shall  mean  not  less  than  fifteen  hours  a  week,  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  play  on  a  regular  team ;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  recommend  this  last  resolution  to  superin- 
tendents of  schools  and  boards  of  education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  £.  Armstrong. 
Spencer  R.  Smith. 
A.  V.  Greenman. 

A  new  topic,  "The  Relative  Merits  of  the  Semester  and  Quar- 
ter Systems  in  Secondary  Schools,"  was  next  considered.  The 
following  brief  was  presented  by  Superintendent  J.  Stanley 
Brown,  of  the  Joliet  Township  High  School: 

THE    QUARTER    SYSTEM    IN    SECONDARY   SCHOOLS 

By  the  quarter  system  in  secondary  schools,  I  understand  that  in 
which  provision  is  made  for  all  subjects  mentioned  in  the  curriculum 
to  begin  three  times  a  year,  and  for  the  reception  of  incoming  students 
three  times  a  year.     I  shall  proceed  on  this  basis. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  secondary  school  whose  plan  of  work 
includes  the  quarter  system,  and  whose  curriculum  contemplates  the 
addition  of  students  at  regular  intervals  three  times  a  year.  So,  what 
I  say  will  not  be  based  entirely  on  experience  and  observation,  but 
rather  on  deductions  made  from  the  annual  and  semester  systems  of 
promotion. 

The  annual  system,  which  provides  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
once  a  year,  represents  one  extreme  in  promotion ;  the  district  school, 
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in  which  promotion  or  demotion  may  take  place  at  the  close  of  any 
week,  represents  the  other.  The  former  exalts  the  class  instruction 
and  debases  the  individual  instruction;  the  latter  exalts  the. individual 
instruction  and  debases  the  class  instruction. 

The  golden  mean  is  often  thought  to  be  in  the  semester  system, 
but  with  the  redistribution  of  pupils  and  the  consequent  forming  of 
slow  and  fast  divisions  in  various  subjects,  for  pupils  who  entered  at 
the  same  time,  the  semester  system  differs  very  little  from  the  quarter 
system,  if,  indeed,  it  differs  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  the  fundamental  reason  for  making  a  way  to  admit 
pupils  two  or  three  times  a  year  is  that,  almost  without  exception,  such 
a  scheme  benefits  the  average  pupil  and  those  below  the  average. 
Neither  the  annual  system  nor  the  quarter  system  affects  the  strong 
student.  He  can  stand  in  spite  of  the  curriculum,  but  the  weaker  stu- 
dent, who  finds  at  the  close  of  the  first  term  that  he  is  unable,  for 
reasons  purely  intellectual,  to  go  on  with  his  class,  hails  with  joy  the 
opportunity  to  enter  a  new  class  where  he  may  review  the  work  and 
yet  have  a  chance  to  recover  himself  and  graduate  with  his  class.  If 
this  new  class,  which  the  quarter  system  provides,  is  not  awaiting  him 
he  drags  along  at  a  dying  rate  till  the  semester  closes,  and  then,  dis- 
gusted with  himself  and  the  school,  goes  out. 

The  average  pupil,  who  finds  his  work  pretty  hard,  easily  persuades 
himself  that  he  can  make  an  unusual  effort  because  the  period  over 
which  the  extra  nerve  tension  is  to  extend  is  short,  whereas,  if  he  must 
look  forward  to  a  year's  work  or  even  a  semester's  work,  he  is  inclined 
to  think  that  he  cannot  pass,  and  hence  will  not  make  a  trial. 

The  quarter  system  necessitates  a  larger  number  of  teachers  than 
either  the  semester  or  the  annual  system.  This  condition  has  its 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  instructors  may  then  be  chosen  to  do  cer- 
tain specific  lines  of  work,  covering  not  more  than  two  subjects  related 
to  each  other.  Teachers  chosen  in  such  a  manner  do  much  more  satis- 
factory work,  and  hence  in  this  respect  the  quarter  system  may  be  pro- 
nounced all  right. 

The  state  law  requires  ten  weeks'  work  in  physiology  to  be  given  in 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  The  quarter  system  makes  it  easy  to 
keep  this  unpopular  law  without  any  interference  with  other  work  of 
the  school. 

There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  educators  who  look  upon  second- 
ary work  in  extension  rather  than  intension.  They  reverse  the  pro- 
verb so  that  it  reads  "not  much,  but  many  things"    These  men  would 
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have  not  a  few  subjects  pursued  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years  in 
the  secondary  school,  but  many  subjects  pursued  for  a  quarter,  and  at 
most  a  quarter  and  a  half.  They  would  have  the  young  people,  so  it 
is  said,  obtain  a  broad  foundation  for  their  educational  structure. 
This  end  is  accomplished  beyond  question,  but  in  the  effort  to  become 
broad  the  foundation  had  become  so  thin  it  would  scarcely  cast  a 
shadow.  Now  the  quarter  system  furnishes  an  admirable  means  of 
furnishing  a  broad  foundation,  for  three  or  four  new  subjects  may  be 
begun  and  finished  each  quarter. 

Now  that  many  schools  have  courses  wholly  or  in  part  elective, 
the  quarter  system  may  be  looked  upon  with  favor,  because  so  many 
young  people  know  much  better  what  they  want,  or  rather  what  they 
don't  want,  after  the  study  has  been  pursued  three  months.  The 
quarter  system  enables  them  to  begin  again,  and  thus  recover  them- 
selves before  it  is  too  late. 

Students  are  found  in  all  secondary  schools  who  are  dependent 
upon  their  own  resources ;  and,  while  this  number  is  small,  the  quality 
of  work  done  by  them  ranks  high,  and  the  personal  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  far  above  the  average  of  the  school.  Now  the  quarter  sys- 
tem is  for  this  somewhat  small  class  of  students  a  great  inducement  to 
enter  school  and  complete  a  course.  The  fact  that  this  system  per- 
mits them  to  work  whatever  portion  of  the  year  employment  seems 
easiest  to  secure,  and  then  to  enter  classes  beginning  a  subject,  or  at 
least  taking  it  up  at  a  point  well-known  to  the  entering  student,  is  a 
consideration  weighty  enough  in  itself  to  draw  into  school  many  who 
could  not  attend  under  other  conditions,  and  to  hold  in  school  some 
who,  under  less  favorable  conditions,  would  drop  out  of  school. 

The  quarter  system  in  secondary  schools  favors  the  young  men  and 
women  who  enter  professional  schools  conditioned  in  some  study  or 
studies,  because  they  may  attend  the  professional  school  the  six  months 
required  and  then  enter  the  lower  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
quarter  and  have  their  conditions  removed  by  the  next  year  of  their 
professional  training. 

The  quarter  system  seems  to  favor  students  who  have  poor  health, 
because  instead  of  going  to  the  close  of  the  third  month  and  being 
compelled  to  loose  the  credit  for  the  work  done,  for  failing  to  com- 
plete the  required  amount,  he  does  get  credit  under  the  quarter  system, 
and  is  at  liberty  to  remain  out  for  recuperation  the  following  quarter. 

The  quarter  system  is  its  own  defense  in  the  case  of  students 
intending  to  enter  colleges  or  universities  in  which  the  quarter  system 
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is  in  force,  because  the  student  is  not  compelled  to  wait  until  Septem- 
ber or  October  before  entering,  but  may  begin  his  work  at  once.  So 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  economy  of  time  and  energy  in  the  quarter 
system. 

To  summarize  this  discussion  we  give  the  following  in  favor  of  the 
quarter  system  :  (i)  It  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  recover 
himself  before  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  recovery  impossible.  (2) 
The  period  is  so  brief  that  even  a  lazy  student  persuades  himself  he 
can  endure,  whereas  if  the  period  were  two  or  three  times  as  long  he 
would  not  make  a  trial.  (3)  It  gives  better  opportunity  to  assign 
work  to  teachers  according  to  special  fitness.  (4)  It  makes  it  easy  to 
keep  the  state  law  concerning  physiology.  (5)  It  finds  a  way  to 
satisfy  all  who  wish  a  broad  foundation  laid  in  secondary  schools. 
(6)  It  gives  valuable  assistance  in  working  out  the  elective  system  of 
studies.  (7)  It  is  an  aid  to  students  working  their  way  through 
school.  (8)  It  favors  those  entering  professional  schools  on  condi- 
tion. (9)  It  works  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  drop  out  of  school 
because  of  ill-health.  (10)  It  is  its  own  defense  in  case  of  students 
entering  universities  having  the  quarter  system. 

Dean  Miller  of  the  Board  of  Affliations  of  the  University 
then  presented  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  granting  of 
advanced  standing  in  the  University  of  Chicago  for  work  done 
by  students  in  secondary  schools  : 

I .  General  principles  governing  advanced  standing. 

1 .  The  university  recognizes  (a)  that  it  is  possible  for  a  student  in  a  first- 
class  secondary  school  to  accomplish  more  in  his  four  years  of  study  in  such 
a  school  than  the  fifteen  units  required  for  admission  to  the  university  ;  (6) 
that  it  is  proper  that  such  extra  work  should  be  credited  toward  a  college 
degree  where  it  is  comparable  in  amount  and  quality  with  similar  work 
required  in  the  college.  Such  credit  is  in  this  paper  termed  advanced  stand- 
ing of  the  first  class. 

2.  The  university  further  recognizes  that  certain  departments  in  certain 
schools  are  so  excellently  equipped  that  the  privilege  may  safely  be  extended 
to  these  departments  of  giving  instruction  to  post-graduate  students  in  sub- 
jects which  are  not  common  to  the  secondary  school  and  the  college,  but 
which  are  found  only  in  the  junior  college  required  curriculum ;  and  of 
recognizing  for  credit  such  instruction  after  proper  examination.  Such  credit 
is  here  termed  advanced  standing  of  the  second  class. 

3.  It  is  held  that  no  student  has  any  claim  for  advanced  standing  so  long 
as  there  is  any  condition,  either  quantitative  or  qualitative,  outstanding 
against  him. 
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I I .  The  practical  administration  of  these  principles, 

i.  Advanced  standing  of  the  first  class,  (a)  Owing  to  the  assumed  dif- 
ference in  age  between  the  secondary  and  college  student,  and  the  conse- 
quent greater  immaturity  of  the  former  at  the  time  when  the  subject  in 
question  was  pursued,  credit  for  advanced  standing  is  given  at  the  ratio  of  2 
to  3 ;  that  is,  for  one  unit  of  work  in  the  secondary  school,  two  majors  of 
credit  in  college  are  allowed.  (6)  The  subjects  which  are  common  to  school 
and  college  curricula  are  history  (mediaeval  and  modern),  French,  and 
German,  (c)  In  case  of  students  from  affiliated  schools,  whose  examinations 
in  course  are  set,  read,  and  graded  by  the  university  itself,  advanced  stand- 
ing for  excess  credit  in  these  subjects  is  assigned  upon  the  students'  entrance 
without  further  examination,  (d)  Students  from  cooperating  schools  whose 
work  has  not  been  so  examined  are  given  a  statement  of  claim  for  advanced 
standing  upon  their  admission  to  the  university,  which  claim  they  are 
required  to  present  to  the  departmental  examiner  and  make  good  this  claim 
by  such  examination  as  he  may  require. 

2.  Advanced  standing  of  the  second  class.  The  university  recognizes 
for  credit  distinctive  college  work  in  the  secondary  school  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions :  (a)  That  this  shall  be  of  the  nature  of  post-graduate  work, 
the  student  having  previously  completed  all  units  required  for  admission.  (&) 
That  the  departmental  examiner  shall  have  approved  the  work  as  offered. 
(c)  That  the  student  shall  pass  the  university  examination  upon  the  course  in 
question. 

The  subjects  hitherto  offered  under  these  conditions  are:  third  year 
Greek  (Homer),  junior  college  Latin,  junior  college  mathematics,  and  the 
required  course  in  rhetoric,  styled  in  the  junior  college  English  i. 

III.  Some  results  of  this  system. 

Of  the  students  who  entered  the  university  from  the  secondary  schools, 
October  i,  1900,  fifty-three  had  claim  for  advanced  standing  in  the  different 
subjects  of  both  classes  mentioned  above.  Of  these,  eighteen  received  credit 
upon  their  claim  after  examination.  It  would  appear  that  in  most  cases  the 
claims  were  not  presented  to  the  departmental  examiners,  but  were  allowed 
to  go  by  default. 

On  October  1,  1901,  thirteen  students  from  affiliated  schools  received 
without  further  examination  credit  aggregating  forty  majors.  This  was  given 
largely  in  French  and  German,  with  some  additional  credits  in  college  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  English.  On  the  same  date  the  claims  for  advanced  stand- 
ing of  over  forty  students  from  cooperating  schools  were  recognized,  largely 
in  German,  French,  and  trigonometry.  The  returns  upon  the  claims  have 
not  yet  been  received. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  committee  on  program  for  the 
next  conference:  Superintendent  A.  V.  Green  man,  W.Aurora,  chairman, 
President  Ellen  Sabin,  Milwaukee ;  Principal  C.  W.  French,  Chicago ;  Dean 
W.  B.  Owen,  Chicago ;  Principal  D.  O.  Barto,  Princeton ;   Principal  A.  J. 
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Volland,  Grand  Rapids ;  Director  Nathaniel  Butler,  and  Dean  F.  J.  Miller,  of 
the  University. 

II.     THE  CONTEST  IN  DECLAMATION. 

An  unusual  interest  was  shown  in  this  contest  by  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  candidates  being  sent  from  a  wide  range  of 
places  as  follows  :  from  Chicago  :  the  Englewood,  Medill,  Hyde 
Park,  South  Chicago,  South  Division,  Marshall,  and  Austin 
High  Schools,  also  Kenwood  Institute,  South  Side  Academy, 
and  Morgan  Park  Academy ;  from  outside  of  Chicago :  the 
Elgin,  St.  Joseph  (Mich),  Rockford,  Joliet  Township,  Clyde 
Township,  West  Aurora,  Kansas  City  (Central),  Pueblo  (Cen- 
tennial), Kansas  City  (Manual  Training),  Waukegan,  Blooming- 
ton,  and  Evanston  High  Schools,  also  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Girl's  Classical  School  (Indianapolis),  and  Wayland 
Academy. 

The  winner  of  the  prize  scholarship  in  the  class  for  girls  was 

Margie  Anne  Taylor,  of  the  Girls'  Classical  School ;  in  the  class 

for  boys  was  Sherwood  Fender,  of  the  Kansas  City  Central  High 

School. 

THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  general  conference  on  Saturday  morning  considered  the 
topic  :  ••  Current  Problems  in  Secondary  Education."  The  lead- 
ing paper  in  the  discussion  was  presented  by  Professor  John 
Dewey,  of  the  University.     His  paper  with  syllabus  follows. 

CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

I  should  feel  hesitant  indeed  to  come  before  a  body  of  teachers, 
engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  teaching,  and  appear  to  instruct  them 
regarding  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problems  which  face  them.  My 
task  is  a  more  grateful  one.  It  is  mine  simply  to  formulate  and 
arrange  the  difficulties  which  the  current  state  of  discussion  shows 
teachers  already  to  have  felt.  Those  concerned  with  secondary-school 
work  have  realized  that  their  energies  must  be  peculiarly  concentrated 
at  certain  points ;  they  have  found  that  some  problems  are  so  urgent 
that  they  must  be  met  and  wrestled  with.  I  have  tried  in  the  accom- 
panying syllabus  to  gather  together  these  practical  problems  and  to 
arrange  them  in  such  form  as  to  show  their  connections  with  one 
another ;  and  by  this  classification  to  indicate  what  seem  to  me  the 
roots  of  the  difficulty. 
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I.  Problems  relating  to  the  articulation  of  the  secondary  school  in  the  educational 
system. 

i.  Adjustment  to  the  grades. 

a)  Dropping  out  of  pupils  :  extent  and  causes. 

b)  Different  sorts  of  preparation  for  teachers ;  methods  of  rectifying,  etc. 

c)  Abrupt  changes  of  ideals  and  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline. 

d )  Introduction  of  traditional  high-school  studies  into   the   upper  grades ; 
the  science  course,  etc. 

2.  Adjustment  to  college. 

a)  Modes  of  entering  college  ;  examination,  certification,  etc. 

b)  Varieties  of  entrance  requirements. 

c)  Different  problems  of  public  and  private  high  schools. 

d)  Coaching  for  specific  results  vs.  training  and  method. 

II.  Problems  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  preparation  for  college  to  preparation  for 
other  pursuits  in  life. 

1.  Is  it  true  that  the  same  education  gives  the  best  preparation  for  both  ? 

2.  If  so,  which  shall  be  taken  as  the  standard  for  measuring  the  character  of  the 
other  ? 

3.  If  not  so,  by  what  principles  and  along  what  lines  shall  the  work  be  differ- 
entiated? 

4.  If  not  so,  shall  specialized  or  definite  preparation  be  made  for  other  future 
callings  as  well  as  for  the  college  student  ? 

III.  The  adjustment  of  work  to  the  individual. 

1.  The  nature  and  limits  of  the  elective  principle  as  applied  to  particular  sub- 
jects, and  to  courses  and  groups  of  subjects. 

2.  Acquaintance  with  the  history,  environment,  and  capacity  of  individuals  with 
reference  to  assisting  in  the  selection  of  vocation. 

3.  Does  the  period  of  adolescence  present  such  peculiarities  as  to  call  for  marked 
modifications  of  present  secondary  work  ? 

IV.  Problems  arising  from  social  phases  of  secondary  school  work. 

1.  The  educational  utilization  of  social  organizations  :  debating,  musical,  dra- 
matic clubs ;  athletics. 

2.  School  discipline  and  government  in  their  social  aspect. 

3.  Relations  to  the  community :  the  school  a  social  center. 

V.  Preceding  problems  as  affecting  the  curriculum:  conflict  of  studies  and  groups  of 
studies. 

1.  The  older  problem :  adjustment  of  the  respective  claims  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern languages,  of  language  and  science,  of  history  and  social  science,  civics, 
economics,  etc.,  of  English  literature  and  composition. 

2.  The  newer  problem. 

a)  The  place  of  manual  training  and  technological  work. 

b)  The  place  of  fine  art. 

c)  Commercial  studies. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  this  morning,  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  go 
over   these  points  one  by  one.     I  shall  rather  try  to  set  clearly  and 
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briefly  before  you  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  adopt  the  classifi- 
cation presented.  This  will  take  me  into  a  discussion  of  the  historic 
and  social  facts  which  lie  back  of  the  problem,  and  in  the  light  of 
which  alone  I  believe  these  problems  can  be  attacked  and  solved.  If 
it  seems  unnecessarily  remote  to  approach  school  problems  through  a 
presentation  of  what  may  appear  to  be  simply  a  form  of  social  philos- 
ophy, there  is  yet  practical  encouragement  in  recognizing  that  exactly 
the  same  forces  which  have  thrust  these  questions  into  the  forefront  of 
school  practice  are  also  operative  to  solve  them.  For  problems  do  not 
arise  arbitrarily.  They  come  from  causes,  and  from  causes  which  are 
imbedded  in  the  very  structure  of  the  school  system  —  yes,  even 
beyond  that,  in  the  structure  of  society  itself.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
mere  changes  in  the  mechanics  of  the  school  system,  whether  in 
administration  or  in  the  externals  of  subject-matter,  turn  out  mere 
temporary  devices.  Sometimes,  when  one  has  made  a  delicate  or 
elaborate  arrangement  which  seems  to  him  exactly  calculated  to  obvi- 
ate the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  one  is  tempted  to  accuse  his  gene- 
ration as  stiff-necked  when  the  scheme  does  not  take  —  when  it  does 
not  spread ;  when,  in  the  language  of  the  biologist,  it  is  not  selected. 
The  explanation,  however,  is  not  in  the  hard-heartedness  or  intel- 
lectual blindness  of  others,  but  in  the  fact  that  any  adjustment  which 
really  and  permanently  succeeds  within  the  school  walls,  must  reach 
out  and  be  an  adjustment  of  forces  in  the  social  environment. 

A  slight  amount  of  social  philosophy  and  social  insight  reveals 
two  principles  continuously  at  work  in  all  human  institutions :  one  is 
toward  specialization  and  consequent  isolation,  the  other  toward  con- 
nection and  interaction.  In  the  life  of  the  nation  we  see  first  a  move- 
ment toward  separation,  toward  marking  off  our  own  life  as  a  people 
as  definitely  as  possible  to  avoid  its  submergence,  to  secure  for  it  an 
individuality  of  its  own;  Commercially  we  pursue  a  policy  of  protec- 
tion ;  in  international  relations  one  of  having  to  do  as  little  as  possible 
with  other  nationalities.  That  tendency  exhausts  itself  and  the  pen- 
dulum swings  in  another  direction.  Reciprocity,  the  broadening  of 
our  business  life  through  increased  contacts  and  wider  exchange 
becomes  the  commercial  watchword.  Expansion,  taking  our  place  in 
the  sisterhood  of  nations,  making  ourselves  recognized  as  a  world- 
power,  becomes  the  formula  for  international  politics.  Science  shows  the 
same  rhythm  in  its. development.  A  period  of  specialization  —  of  rela- 
tive isolation  —  secures  to  each  set  of  natural  phenomena  a  chance  to 
develop  on  its  own  account,  without   being  lost  in,  or  obscured  by 
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generalities  or  a  mass  of  details.  But  the  time  comes  when  the  limit  of 
movement  in  this  direction  is  reached,  and  it  is  necessary  to  devote 
ourselves  to  tracing  the  threads  of  connection  which  unite  the  differ- 
ent specialized  branches  into  a  coherent  and  consecutive  whole.  At 
present  the  most  active  sciences  seem  to  be  spelled  with  a  hyphen ;  it 
is  astro-physics,  stereo-chemistry,  psycho -physics,  and  so  on. 

This  is  not  a  movement  of  blind  action  and  reaction.  One  ten- 
dency is  the  necessary  completion  of  the  other.  A  certain  degree  of 
isolation  of  detachment  is  required  to  secure  the  unhindered  and 
mature  development  of  any  group  of  forces.  It  is  necessary  in  order 
to  master  them  in  their  practical  workings.  We  have  to  divide  to 
conquer.  But  when,  the  proper  degree  of  individualization  is  reached, 
we  need  to  bring  one  thing  to  bear  upon  another  in  order  to  realize 
upon  the  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  the  period  of  isolation. 
The  sole  object  of  the  separation  is  to  serve  as  a  means  to  the  end  of 
more  effective  interaction. 

Now  as  to  the  bearings  of  this  abstract  piece  of  philosophy  upon 
our  school  problems.  The  school  system  is  a  historic  evolution.  It 
has  a  tradition  and  a  movement  of  its  own.  Its  roots  run  back  into 
the  past  and  may  be  traced  through  the  strata  of  the  successive  cen- 
turies. It  has  an  independence,  a  dignity  of  its  own  comparable  to 
that  of  any  other  institution.  In  this  twenty-five-hundred -year-old 
development  it  has,  of  necessity,  taken  on  its  individuality  at  the 
expense  of  a  certain  isolation.  Only  through  this  isolation  has  it 
been  disentangled  from  absorption  in  other  institutions :  the  family, 
the  government,  the  church,  and  so  on.  This  detachment  has  been  a 
necessity  in  order  that  it  might  become  a  true  division  of  labor  and 
thus  perform  most  efficiently  the  service  required  of  it. 

But  there  are  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages.  Attention  has 
come  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  affairs  of  the  school  system  as 
if  they  concerned  simply  the  system  itself,  and  had  only  a  very 
indirect  reference  to  other  social  institutions.  The  school-teacher 
,  often  resents  reference  to  outside  contacts  and  considerations  as  if 
they  were  indeed  outside — simply  interferences.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  last  two  centuries  much  more  thought  and  energy 
have  been  devoted  to  shaping  the  school  system  into  an  effective 
mechanism  within  itself  than  to  securing  its  due  interaction  with  family 
life,  the  church,  commerce,  or  political  institutions. 

But,  having  secured  this  fairly  adequate  and  efficient  machine,  the 
question  which  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front  is :  What  shall 
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we  do  with  it  ?  How  shall  we  secure  from  it  the  services,  the  fruits, 
which  alone  justify  the  expense  of  money,  time,  and  thought  in  build- 
ing up  the  machine  ? 

It  is  at  this  point  that  particular  conflicts  and  problems  begin  to 
show  themselves.  The  contemporary  demands — the  demands  that 
are  made  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  proper  interaction  of  the 
school — are  one  thing;  the  demands  that  arise  out  of  the  working  of 
the  school  system  considered  as  an  independent  historical  institution 
are  another.  Every  teacher  has  to  work  at  detailed  problems  which 
arise  out  of  this  conflict,  whether  he  is  aware  of  its  existence  or  not, 
and  he  is  harassed  by  friction  that  arises  in  the  conflict  of  these  two 
great  social  forces.  Men  divide  along  these  lines.  We  find  one 
group  instinctively  rather  than  consciously  ranging  itself  about  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  school  system,  and  holding  that  reforms 
are  to  be  made  along  the  line  of  improvement  in  its  present  work- 
ings. Others  are  clamorous  for  more  radical  changes — the  changes 
that  will  better  adapt  the  school  to  contemporary  social  needs.  Need- 
less to  say,  each  group  represents  a  necessary  and  essential  factor  in  the 
situation,  because  each  stands  for  the  working  of  a  force  which  cannot 
be  eliminated. 

Let  me  now  try  to  show  how,  out  of  this  profound  social  conflict 
and  necessity  of  social  adjustment,  the  particular  problems  arise  which 
I  have  arranged  under  five  heads  in  the  accompanying  syllabus.  Our 
first  concern  is  with  the  articulation  of  the  high  school  into  the  entire 
educational  system.  The  high  school  looks  towards  the  grades  on 
one  side  and  toward  the  college  on  the  other.  What  are  the  historic 
influences  which  have  shaped  this  intermediate  position,  and  placed 
peculiar  difficulties  and  responsibilities  upon  the  secondary  school  ? 
Briefly  put,  it  is  that  the  elementary  school  and  the  college  represent 
distinctly  different  forces  and  traditions  on  the  historic  side.  The 
elementary  school  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  democratic  movement  in  its 
ethical  aspects.  Prior  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
elementary  school  was  hardly  more  than  a  wooden  device  for  instruct- 
ing little  children  of  the  lower  classes  in  some  of  the  utilities  of  their 
future  callings — the  mere  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  number. 
The  democratic  upheaval  took  shape  not  merely  in  a  demand  for 
political  equality,  but  in  a  more  profound  aspiration  towards  an 
equality  of  intellectual  and  moral  opportunity  and  development. 
The  significance  of  such  an  educational  writer  as  Rousseau  is  not 
measured  by  any  particular  improvement  he  suggested,  or  by  any  par- 
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ticular  extravagances  he  indulged  himself  in.  His  is  a  voice  struggling 
to  express  the  necessity  of  a  thoroughgoing  revolution  of  elementary 
education  to  make  it  a  factor  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  all  — not  a  mere  device  for  teaching  the  use  of  certain  prac- 
tical tools  to  those  sections  of  society  before  whose  development  a 
stone  wall  was  placed.  What  Rousseau  as  a  writer  was  to  the  emotions 
of  the  France  of  his  day,  Horace  Mann  as  a  doer  was  to  the  practical 
situation  of  the  United  States  in  his  time.  He  stood,  and  stood  most 
effectively,  for  letting  the  democratic  spirit,  in  all  of  its  ethical  sig- 
nificance, into  the  common  elementary  schools,  and  for  such  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  these  schools  as  would  make  them  the  most 
serviceable  possible  instruments  of  human  development. 

In  spite  of  all  the  influences  which  are  continually  operative  to 
limit  the  scope  and  range  of  elementary  education,  in  spite  of  the 
influences  which  would  bring  back  a  reversion  to  the  type  of  the 
limited  utilitarian  school  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  part  of  the 
school  system  which  stands  underneath  the  high  school  represents  this 
broad  democratic  movement.  To  a  certain  extent,  and  in  many  of 
its  phases,  the  high  school  is  an  outgrowth  of  exactly  the  same 
impulse.  It  has  the  same  history  and  stands  for  the  same  ideals ;  but 
only  in  part.  It  has  also  been  profoundly  shaped  by  influences 
having  another  origin.  It  represents  also  the  tradition  of  the  learned 
class,  It  maintains  the  tradition  of  higher  culture  as  a  distinct  pos- 
session of  a  certain  class  of  society.  It  embodies  the  aristocratic 
ideal.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  back  over  history  we  do  not  find  its  full 
meaning  summed  up  in  the  democratic  movement  of  which  1  have 
just  spoken.  We  find  the  culture  of  the  ancient  world  coming  down 
to  us  by  a  distinct  channel.  We  find  the  wisdom  and  enlightenment 
of  the  past  conserved  and  handed  on  by  a  distinct  class  located  almost 
entirely  in  the  colleges,  and  in  the  higher  academies  which  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  outgrowth  of  the  colleges.  We  find  that 
our  high  school  has  been  quite  as  persistently  molded  and  directed 
through  the  agencies  which  have  been  concerned  with  keeping  alive 
and  passing  on  the  treasure  of  learning,  as  through  the  democratic 
influences  which  have  surged  up  from  below.  The  existing  high 
school,  in  a  word,  is  the  product  of  the  meeting  of  these  two  forces, 
and  upon  it  more  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  school  system  is 
placed  the  responsibility  of  making  an  adjustment. 

I  do  not  mention  the  tradition  of  learning  kept  up  in  the  univer- 
sities of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  higher  schools  of  the  Renaissance* 
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and  refer  to  it  as  aristocratic  for  the  sake  of  disparaging  it.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  eternal  care  and  nurture  are  the 
price  of  maintaining  the  precious  conquest  of  the  past — of  prevent- 
ing a  relapse  in  Philistinism,  that  combination  of  superficial  enlighten- 
ment and  dogmatic  crudity.  If  it  were  not  for  the  work  of  an 
aristocracy  in  the  past,  there  would  be  but  little  worth  conferring 
upon  the  democracy  of  today. 

There  are  not  in  reality  two  problems  of  articulation  for  the  high 
school — one  as  regards  the  grades  and  the  other  as  regards  the  col- 
lege. There  is  at  bottom  but  one  problem  —  that  of  adjusting  the 
demand  for  an  adequate  training  of  the  masses  of  mankind  to  the 
conservation  and  use  of  that  higher  learning  which  is  the  primary  and 
essential  concern  of  a  smaller  number —  of  a  minority.  Of  course, 
elementary  school  and  college  alike  are  affected  by  the  same  problem. 
Part  of  the  work  of  the  grades  today  is  precisely  the  enrichment  of 
its  traditional  meager  and  materialistic  curriculum  with  something  of 
that  spirit  and  wealth  of  intelligence  that  are  the  product  of  the  higher 
schools.  And  one  of  the  problems  of  the  college  is  precisely  to  make 
its  store  of  learning  more  available  to  the  masses,  make  it  count  for 
more  in  the  everyday  life. 

But  the  high  school  is  the  connecting  link,  and  it  must  bear  the 
brunt.  Unless  I  am  a  false  prophet,  we  shall  soon  see  the  same 
thoughtful  attention  which  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  characterized 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  high  school  and  college,  speedily  trans- 
ferring itself  over  to  the  problem  of  a  more  organic  and  vital  relation 
between  the  high  school  and  the  grades.  The  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  important  in  order  that  the  democratic  movement  may  not  be 
abortively  arrested — in  order  that  it  may  have  its  full  sweep.  But  it 
is  equally  important  for  the  sake  of  the  college  and  in  the  interests  of 
higher  learning.  The  arbitrary  hiatus  which  exists  at  present  reacts 
as  unfavorably  in  one  direction  as  in  the  other. 

First,  it  limits  the  constituency  of  the  college ;  it  lessens  the  actual 
numbers  of  those  who  are  awakened  to  the  opportunities  before  them, 
and  directed  towards  the  college  doors.  Secondly,  it  restricts  the 
sphere  of  those  who  sympathetically  and  vicariously  feel  the  influence 
of  the  college,  and  are  thus  led  to  feel  that  what  concerns  the  welfare 
of  the  college  is  of  direct  concern  to  them.  The  attitude  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  today  towards  the  college  is  one  of  curiosity  displaying 
itself  from  afar  rather  than  of  immediate  interest.  Indeed,  it  some- 
times would  seem  that  only  athletic  exhibitions  form  a  direct  line  of 
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connection  between  the  college  and  the  average  community  life.  In 
the  third  place  it  tends  to  erect  dams  which  prevent  the  stream  of 
teachers  flowing  from  the  college  walls  from  seeking  or  finding  con- 
genial service  in  the  grades,  and  thereby  tends  automatically  to  per- 
petuate whatever  narrowness  of  horizon  or  paucity  of  resource  is 
characteristic  of  the  elementary  school.  Fourth,  it  operates  to  isolate 
the  college  in  its  working  relations  to  life,  and  thereby  to  hinder  it 
from  rendering  its  normal  service  to  society. 

I  pass  on  now  to  the  second  main  line  of  problems  —  that  hav- 
ing to  do  with  preparation  for  college  on  one  side,  and  for  life  on  the 
other.  Ultimately  this  is  not  a  different  problem,  but  simply  another 
outgrowth  of  the  same  question.  A  few  years  ago  a  happy  formula 
was  current :  the  proposition  that  the  best  preparation  for  college  was 
also  the  best  preparation  for  life.  The  formula  was  such  a  happy  one 
that  if  formulae  ever  really  disposed  of  any  practical  difficulty,  there 
would  be  no  longer  any  problem  to  discuss.  But  I  seem  to  observe 
that  this  proposition  is  not  heard  so  frequently  as  formerly  ;  and, 
indeed,  that  since  it  was  uttered  things  seem  to  be  taking  their  own 
course  much  as  before. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  formula  lies  in  its  ambiguity.  It  throws  no 
light  on  the  fundamental  problem  of  Which  is  Which  ?  Is  it  prepa- 
ration for  college  which  sets  the  standard  for  preparation  for  life,  or  is 
it  preparation  for  life  which  affords  the  proper  criterion  of  adequate 
preparation  for  college?  Is  the  high-school  course  to  be  planned 
primarily  with  reference  to  meeting  the  needs  of  those  who  go  to  col- 
lege, on  the  assumption  that  this  will  also  serve  best  the  needs  of  those 
who  go  into  other  callings  in  life  ?  Or,  shall  the  high  school  devote 
its  energies  to  preparing  all  its  members  for  life  in  more  comprehen- 
sive sense,  and  permit  the  college  to  select  its  entrance  requirements  on 
the  basis  of  work  thus  done  ? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  solve  this  problem,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason.  I  believe  that  there  are  forces  inherent  in  the  situation  itself 
which  are  working  out  an  inevitable  solution.  Every  step  in  the 
more  rational  development  of  both  high  school  and  college,  without 
any  reference  to  their  relationships  to  each  other  bring  the  two  more 
closely  together.  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  we  are  much 
nearer  a  solution  of  this  vexed  question  than  we  generally  dare 
believe.  Quite  independent  of  any  question  of  entrance  requirements, 
or  of  high-school  preparation,  the  college  is  undergoing  a  very  marked 
development,  and  even  transformation,  on  its  own  account.     I  refer  to 
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such  developments  within  the  college  course  as  the  introduction  not 
only  of  the  Ph.  B.  and  B.  S.  courses  side  by  side  with  the  older  classi- 
cal courses,  but  also  to  the  forward  movement  in  the  direction  of  a 
specific  group  of  commercial  and  social  studies ;  and  to  the  tendency 
of  all  universities  of  broad  scope  to  maintain  technological  schools. 
I  refer  also  to  the  tendency  to  adapt  the  college  work  more  and  more 
to  preparation  for  specific  vocations  in  life.  Practically  all  the  larger 
colleges  of  the  country  now  have  a  definite  arrangement  by  which  at 
least  one  year  of  the  undergraduate  course  counts  equally  in  the  pro- 
fessional course  of  law,  medicine,  or  divinity  as  the  case  may  be. 
Now,  when  these  two  movements  have  reached  their  fruition,  and  the 
high  school  has  worked  out  on  its  own  account  the  broadening  of  its 
own  curriculum,  I  believe  we  shall  find  that  the  high  school  and  the 
•college  have  arrived  at  a  common  point.  The  college  course  will  be 
so  broad  and  varied  that  it  will  be  entirely  feasible  to  take  any  judi- 
cious group  of  studies  from  any  well  organized  and  well  managed  high 
school,  and  accept  them  as  preparation  for  college.  It  has  been  the 
narrowness  of  the  traditional  college  curriculum  on  one  side,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  content  of  high-school  work  on  the  other,  which 
have  caused  a  large  part  of  our  mutual  embarrassments. 

I  must  run  rapidly  over  the  problems  referred  to  under  my  third 
and  fourth  main  heads — those  having  to  do  with  adjustment  to  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  to  the  social  uses  of  the  school.  I  take  it  that  these 
illustrate  just  the  same  general  principle  we  have  been  already  discus- 
sing. The  school  has  a  tradition  not  only  regarding  its  position  in 
the  educational  system  as  a  whole,  and  not  only  as  regards  its  proper 
curriculum,  but  also  as  regards  the  methods  and  ideals  of  discipline 
and  administration  in  relation  to  its  students. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  traditions  are  out  of 
alignment  with  the  general  trend  of  events  outside  the  school  walls — 
that  in  some  cases  the  discrepancy  is  so  great  that  the  high-school  tra- 
dition cuts  abruptly  across  this  outside  stream.  One  of  these  influ- 
ences is  found  in  the  tendency  equally  marked  in  the  family,  church, 
and  state,  to  relax  the  bonds  of  purely  external  authority,  to  give  more 
play  to  individual  powers,  to  require  of  the  individual  more  personal 
initiative,  and  to  exact  of  him  a  more  personal  accountability.  There 
may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  school 
should  yield  to  this  tendency,  or  should  strive  to  counteract  it,  or  should 
endeavor  to  utilize  and  direct  it.  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion, however,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  more  persistent  and  adequate 
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study  of  the  individual  as  regards  his  history,  environment,  predomi- 
nant tastes  and  capacities,  and  special  needs — and  please  note  that  I 
say  needs  as  well  as  tastes.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  more  careful  study  of  the  effect  of 
particular  school  studies  upon  the  normal  growth  of  the  individual, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  they  shall  be  made  a  more  effective  means 
of  connection  between  the  present  powers  of  the  individual  and  his 
uture  career.  Just  the  limits  of  this  principle,  and  its  bearings  upon 
such  problems  as  the  introduction  of  electives,  I  shall  not  take  up.  We 
have  no  time  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  disputed  points.  As  I 
have  just  indicated,  however,  1  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  dispute  as 
to  the  fact  that  the  individual  has  assumed  such  a  position  as  to 
require  more  positive  consideration  and  attention  as  an  individual, 
and  a  correspondingly  different  mode  of  treatment.  I  cannot  leave 
the  topic,  however,  without  stating  that  here  also  I  believe  the  ulti- 
mate solution  will  be  found,  not  along  the  line  of  mechanical  devices 
as  to  election  or  non-election,  but  rather  through  the  more  continued 
and  serious  study  of  the  individual  in  both  his  psychological  make-up 
and  his  social  relations. 

I  have  reserved  the  group  of  problems  bearing  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  a  curriculum  until  the  last.  From  the  practical  side,  how- 
ever, we  probably  find  here  the  problems  which  confront  the  average 
teacher  most  urgently  and  persistently.  This,  I  take  it,  is  because  all 
the  other  influences  impinge  at  this  point.  The  problem  of  just  what ' 
time  is  to  be  given  respectively  to  mathematics,  and  classics,  and 
modern  languages,  and  history,  and  English,  and  the  sciences — 
physical,  biological — is  one  the  high-school  teacher  has  always  with 
him.  To  adjust  the  respective  claims  of  the  different  studies  and  get 
a  result  which  is  at  once  harmonious  and  workable,  is  a  task  which 
almost  defies  human  capacity.  The  problem,  however,  is  not  a 
separate  problem.  It  is  so  pressing  just  because  it  is  at  this  point 
that  all  the  other  forces  meet.  The  adjustment  of  studies,  and  courses 
of  study,  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  practical  solution  and  working 
adjustment  of  all  other  problems  must  be  sought  and  found.  It  is  as 
an  effect  of  other  deep-lying  and  far-reaching  historic  and  social 
causes  that  the  conflict  of  studies  is  to  be  treated. 

There  is  one  matter  constantly  accompanying  any  practical  problem 
which  at  first  sight  is  extremely  discouraging.  Before  we  get  our  older 
problems  worked  out  to  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  new  and  greater 
problems  are  upon  us,   threatening  to  overwhelm  us.     Such  is  the 
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present  educational  situation.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  question  of 
adjusting  the  conflicts  already  referred  to,  which  have  so  taxed  the 
time  and  energy  of  high-school  teachers  for  the  past  generation,  were 
quite  enough.  But  no ;  before  we  have  arrived  at  anything  approach- 
ing consensus  of  opinion,  the  larger  city  schools  at  least  find  the  con- 
flict raging  in  a  new  spot  —  still  other  studies  and  lines  of  study  are 
demanding  recognition.  We  have  the  uprearing  of  the  commercial 
high  school ;  of  the  manual-training  high  school. 

At  first  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  was  avoided  or  evaded,  because 
distinct  and  separate  high  schools  were  erected  to  meet  these  purposes. 
The  current  now  seems  to  be  in  the  other  direction.  A  generation 
ago  it  was  practically  necessary  to  isolate  the  manual-training  course 
of  study  in  order  that  it  might  receive  due  attention,  and  be  worked 
out  under  fairly  favorable  influences.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  same  was 
essentially  true  of  the  commercial  courses.  Now,  however,  there  are 
many  signs  of  the  times  indicating  that  the  situation  is  ripe  for  inter- 
action— the  problem  is  now  the  introduction  of  manual-training  and 
commercial  courses  as  integral  and  organic  parts  of  a  city  high  school. 
Demands  are  also  made  for  the  introduction  of  more  work  in  the  line 
of  fine  art,  drawing,  music,  and  the  application  of  design  to  industry; 
and  for  the  introduction  of  a  larger  number  of  specifically  sociological 
studies — this  independent  of  those  studies  which  naturally  form  apart 
of  the  so-called  commercial  course. 

At  first  sight,  as  just  intimated,  the  introduction  of  these  new  diffi- 
culties before  we  are  half  way  through  our  old  ones,  is  exceedingly 
distressing.  But  more  than  once  the  longest  way  around  has  proved 
the  shortest  way  home.  .When  new  problems  emerge,  it  must  mean, 
after  all,  that  certain  essential  conditions  of  the  old  problem  had  been 
ignored,  and  consequently  that  any  solution  reached  simply  in 
terms  of  the  recognized  factors  would  have  been  partial  and  temporary. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  present  case  the  introduction  of 
these  new  problems  will  ultimately  prove  enlightening  rather  than  con- 
fusing. They  serve  to  generalize  the  older  problems,  and  to  make 
their  factors  stand  out  in  clearer  relief. 

In  the  future  it  is  going  to  be  less  and  less  a  matter  of  worrying 
over  the  respective  merits  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages ;  or  of 
the  inherent  values  of  scientific  vs.  humanistic  study,  and  more  a  ques- 
tion of  discovering  and  observing  certain  broader  lines  of  cleavage, 
which  affect  equally  the  disposition  and  power  of  the  individual,  and 
the  social  callings  for  which  education  ought  to  prepare  the  individual. 
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It  will  be,  in  my  judgment,  less  and  less  a  question  of  piecing  together 
certain  studies  in  a  more  or  less  mechanical  way  in  order  to  make  out 
a  so-called  course  of  study  running  through  a  certain  number  of  years; 
and  more  and  more  a  question  of  grouping  studies  together  according 
to  their  natural  mutual  affinities  and  reinforcements  for  the  securing 
of  certain  well-marked  ends. 

For  this  reason  I  welcome  the  introduction  into  the  arena  of  dis- 
cussion, of  the  question  of  providing  courses  in  commerce  and  soci- 
ology, in  the  fine  and  applied  arts,  and  in  technological  training.  I 
think  henceforth  certain  fundamental  issues  will  stand  out  more  clearly 
and  have  to  be  met  upon  a  wider  basis  and  dealt  with  on  a  wider  scale. 
As  I  see  the  matter,  this  change  will  require  the  concentration  of  atten- 
tion upon  these  two  points :  first,  what  groups  of  studies  will  most 
serviceably  recognize  the  typical  divisions  of  labor,  the  typical  callings 

!  in  society,  callings  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  to  the  material  ends  of  society;  and,  secondly,  not  to  do 
detriment  to  the  real  culture  of  the  individual,  or,  if  this  seems  too 
negative  a  statement,  to  secure  for  him  the  full  use  and  control  of  his 

:  own  powers.  From  this  point  of  view,  I  think  that  certain  of  the 
problems  just  referred  to,  as,  for  instance,  the  conflict  of  language  and 
science,  will  be  put  in  a  new  perspective,  will  be  capable  of  approach 
from  a  different  angle ;  and  that  because  of  this  new  approach  many 
of  the  knotty  problems  which  have  embarrassed  us  in  the  past  will 
disappear. 

Permit  me  to  repeat  in  a  somewhat  more  explicit  way  the.  benefits 
which  I  expect  to  flow  from  the  expansion  of  the  regular  high  school 
in  making  room  for  commercial,  manual,  and  aesthetic  studies.  In  the 
first  place,  it  will  provide  for  the  recognition  and  the  representation  of 
all  the  typical  occupations  that  are  found  in  society.  Thus  it  will 
make  the  working  relationship  between  the  secondary  school  and  life 
a  free  and  all  around  one.  It  will  complete  the  circuit  —  it  will  round 
out  the  present  series  of  segmental  arcs  into  a  whole.  Now  this  fact 
will  put  all  the  school  studies  in  a  new  light.  They  can  be  looked  at 
in  the  place  they  normally  occupy  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  activi- 
ties. As  long  as  social  values  and  aims  are  only  partially  represented 
in  the  school,  it  is  not  possible  to  employ  the  standard  of  social  value 
in  a  complete  way.  A  continual  angle  of  refraction  and  distortion  is 
introduced  in  viewing  existing  studies,  through  the  fact  that  they  are 
looked  at  from  an  artificial  standpoint.  Even  those  studies  which  are 
popularly  regarded  as  preparing  distinctively  for  life  rather  than  for 
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college  cannot  get  their  full  meaning,  cannot  be  judged  correctly, 
until  the  life  for  which  they  are  said  to  be  a  preparation  receives  a 
fuller  and  more  balanced  representation  in  the  school.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  more  scholastic  studies,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, cannot  relate  themselves  properly  so  long  as  the  branches  which 
give  them  their  ultimate  raison  d'itre  and  sphere  of  application  in  the 
whole  of  life  are  non-existent  in  the  curriculum. 

For  a  certain  type  of  mind  algebra  and  geometry  are  their  own 
justification.  They  appeal  to  such  students  for  the  intellectual  satis- 
factfon  they  supply,  and  as  preparation  for  the  play  of  the  intellect  in 
further  studies.  But  to  another  type  of  mind  these  studies  are  rela- 
tively dead  and  meaningless  until  surrounded  with  a  context  of  obvi- 
ous bearings — such  as  furnished  in  manual-training  studies.  The 
latter,  however,  are  rendered  unduly  utilitarian  and  narrow  when 
isolated.  Just  as  in  life  the  technological  pursuits  reach  out  and  affect 
society  on  all  sides:  so  in  the  school  corresponding  studies  need  to  be 
imbedded  in  a  broad  and  deep  matrix. 

In  the  second  place,  as  previously  suggested,  the  explanation  of 
the  high  school  simplifies  instead  of  complicates  the  college  prepara- 
tory problem.  This  is  because  the  college  is  going  through  an  analo- 
gous evolution  in  the  introduction  of  similar  lines  of  work.  It  is 
expanding  in  technological  and  commercial  directions.  To  be  sure, 
the  branch  of  fine  and  applied  arts  is  still  practically  omitted  ;  it  is  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  over-specialized  and  more  or  less  mercenary 
institutions  —  schools  where  these  things  are  taught  more  or  less  as 
trades,  and  for  the  sake  of  making  money.  But  the  same  influences 
which  have  already  rescued  medical  and  commercial  education  from 
similar  conditions,  and  have  brought  to  bear  upon  them  the  wider  out- 
look and  more  expert  method  of  the  university,  will  in  time  make 
themselves  also  felt  as  regards  the  teaching  of  art. 

Thirdly,  the  wider  high  school  relieves  many  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  adequate  treatment  of  the  individual  as  an  individual.  It  brings 
the  individual  into  a  wider  sphere  of  contacts,  and  thus  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  test  him  and  his  capacity  more  thoroughly.  It  makes  it  possible 
to  get  at  and  remedy  his  weak  points  by  balancing  more  evenly  the 
influences  that  play  upon  him.  In  my  judgment  many  of  the  prob- 
lems now  dealt  with  under  the  general  head  of  election  vs.  prescription 
can  be  got  at  more  correctly  and  handled  more  efficiently  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  elastic  vs.  the  rigid  curriculum  —  and  elasticity  can 
be  had  only  where  there  is  breadth.     The  need  is  not  so  much  an 
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appeal  to  the  untried  and  more  or  less  capricious  choice  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  for  a  region  of  opportunities  large  enough  and  balanced 
enough  to  meet  the  individual  on  his  every  side,  and  provide  for  him 
that  which  is  necessary  to  arouse  and  direct. 

Finally,  the  objection  usually  urged  to  the  broader  high  school  is, 
when  rightly  considered,  the  strongest  argument  for  its  existence.  I 
mean  the  objection  that  the  introduction  of  manual  training  and 
commercial  studies  is  a  cowardly  surrender  on  the  part  of  liberal  cul- 
ture of  the  training  of  the  man  as  a  man,  to  utilitarian  demands  for 
specialized  adaptation  to  narrow  callings.  There  is  nothing  in  any 
one  study  or  any  one  calling  which  makes  it  in  and  of  itself  low  or 
meanly  practical.  It  is  all  a  question  of  its  isolation  or  of  its  setting. 
It  is  not  the  mere  syntactical  structure  or  etymological  content  of  the 
•  Latin  language  which  has  made  it  for  centuries  such  an  unrivaled 
educational  instrument.  There  are  dialects  of  semi -barbarous  tribes 
which  in  intricacy  of  sentential  structure  and  delicacy  of  relationship, 
are  quite  equal  to  Latin  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  context  of  the  Latin 
language,  the  wealth  of  association  and  suggestion  belonging  to  it 
from  its  position  in  the  history  of  human  civilization  that  freight  it 
with  such  meaning. 

Now  the  callings  that  are  represented  by  manual  training  and 
commercial  studies  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  human  life.  They 
afford  the  most  permanent  and  persistent  occupations  of  the  great 
majority  of  human  kind.  They  present  man  with  his  most  perplexing 
problems ;  they  stimulate  him  to  the  most  strenuous  putting  forth  of 
effort.  To  indict  a  whole  nation  were  a  grateful  task  compared  with 
labeling  such  occupations  as  low  or  narrow — lacking  in  all  that  makes 
for  training  and  culture.  The  professed  and  professional  representa- 
tive of  "culture"  may  well  hesitate  to  cast  the  first  stone.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  nothing  in  these  pursuits  themselves  which  gives  them  utili- 
tarian and  materialistic  quality,  but  rather  the  exclusive  selfishness  with 
which  he  has  endeavored  to  hold  on  to  and  monopolize  the  fruits  of 
the  spirit. 

And  so  with  the  corresponding  studies  in  the  high  school.     Iso- 
lated, they  may  be  chargeable  with  the  defects  of  which  they  are  accused. 
But  they  are  convicted  in  this  respect  only  because  they  have  first  been 
condemned  to  isolation.     As  representatives  of  serious  and  permanent 
,    interest  of  humanity,  they  possess  an  intrinsic  dignity  which   is   the 
!    business  of  the  educator  to  take  an  account  of.     To  ignore  them,  to 
1   deny  them  a  rightful  position  in  the  educational  circle,  is  to  maintain 
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within  society  that  very  cleft  between  so-called  material  and  spiritual 
interests  which  it  is  the  business  of  education  to  strive  to  overcome.  ( 
These  studies  root  themselves  in  science;  they  have   their  trunk  in  / 
human  history,  and  they  flower  in  the  worthiest  and  fairest  forms  of 
human  service. 

It  is  for  these  various  reasons  that  I  believe  the  introduction  of  the 
new  problem  of  adjustment  of  studies  will  help  instead  of  hinder  the 
settlement  of  the  older  controversies.  We  have  been  trying  for  a 
long  time  to  fix  a  curriculum  upon  a  basis  of  certain  vague  and  gen- 
eral educational  ideals;  information,  utility,  discipline,  culture.  I 
believe  that  much  of  our  ill  success  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of  any 
well-defined  and  controllable  meaning  attaching  to  these  terms.  The 
discussion  remains  necessarily  in  the  region  of  mere  opinion  when  the 
measuring  rods  are  subject  to  change  with  the  standpoint  and  wishes 
of  the  individual.  Take  any  body  of  persons,  however  intelligent  and 
however  conscientious,  and  ask  them  to  value  and  arrange  studies  from 
the  standpoint  of  culture,  discipline,  and  utility,  and  they  will  of 
necessity  arrive  at  very  different  results,  depending  upon  their  own 
temperament  and  more  or  less  accidental  experience — and  this  none 
the  less  because  of  their  intelligence  and  conscientiousness. 

With  the  rounding  out  of  the  high  school  to  meet  all  the  needs 
of  life,  the  standard  changes.  It  ceases  to  be  these  vague  abstractions. 
We  get,  relatively  speaking,  a  scientific  problem  —  that  is  a  problem 
with  definite  data  and  definite  methods  of  attack.  We  are  no  longer 
concerned  with  abstract  appraisal  of  studies  by  the  measuring  rod  of 
culture  or  discipline.  Our  problem  is  rather  to  study  the  typical 
necessities  of  social  life,  and  the  actual  nature  of  the  individual  in  his 
specific  needs  and  capacities.  Our  task  is  on  one  hand  to  select  and 
adjust  the  studies  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  individual  thus 
discovered ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  order  and  group  them  so  that 
they  shall  most  definitely  and  systematically  represent  the  chief  lines 
of  social  endeavor  and  social  achievement. 

Difficult  as  these  problems  may  be  in  practice,  they  are  yet 
inherently  capable  of  solution.  It  is  a  definite  problem,  a  scientific 
problem,  to  discover  what  the  nature  of  the  individual  is  and  what  his 
best  growth  calls  for.  It  is  a  definite  problem,  a  scientific  problem,  to 
discover  the  typical  vocations  of  society,  and  to  find  out  what  group- 
ings of  studies  will  be  the  most  likely  instruments  to  subserve  these 
vocations.  To  dissipate  the  clouds  of  opinion,  to  restrict  the  influence 
of  abstract  and  conceited  argument ;  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
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into  actual  fact,  to  further  the  control  of  the  conduct  of  the  school  by 
the  truths  thus  scientifically  discovered — these  are  the  benefits  which 
we  may  anticipate  with  the  advent  of  this  problem  of  the  wider  high 
school. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Dewey's  paper,  the  topic  was 
discussed  as  follows : 

i.  From  the  standpoint  of  preparation  for  college,  by  Wayland  J.  Chase, 
of  the  Morgan  Park  Academy. 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of  administration,  by  George  H.  Rock  wood,  of 
the  Austin  High  School. 

3  From  the  social  and  moral  standpoint,  by  William  I.  Crane,  of  the 
Steele  High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

4.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  by  Charles  A. 
Bennett,  of  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute. 

5.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  college,  by  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler. 

The  papers  upon  these  topics  are  herewith  presented  in  their 
order. 

I.      CURRENT   PROBLEMS    FROM    THE    STANDPOINT  OF  PREPARATION   FOR 

COLLEGE 

What  constitutes  preparation  for  college  ?  Given  time,  any  one  of 
us  can  prepare  a  boy  or  girl  to  meet  college-entrance  requirements  so 
far  as  subject-matter  of  these  requirements  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
ordinarily  an  easy  task  and  it  requires  skill  for  its  accomplishment. 
When  it  has  been  done,  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  completion 
of  our  work  and  complacently  turning  over  the  pupil  to  the  college, 
we  hold  it  thereafter  responsible  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  boy  or 
girl.  College  is  for  the  entering  student  the  epitome  of  the  world,  a 
compact  representation  of  life,  and  fitting  for  college  therefore  is  fit- 
ting for  life.  Preparation  for  college  should  be  as  manifold  as  the 
demands  that  life  at  college  makes  upon  mind,  body,  and  character. 
Therefore,  preparing  a  boy  for  college  means,  along  with  the  furnish- 
ing him  with  an  adequate  stock  of  fundamental  information,  the 
training  of  the  power  to  think  straight  and  to  do  work  well  in  certain 
prescribed  lines,  the  securing  for  him  as  much  physical  vigor  as 
heredity  and  other  uncontrollable  circumstances  will  permit,  together 
with  that  knowledge  of  his  physical  self  which  is  too  commonly  left 
for  him  to  gather  where  and  how  he  will,  and  to  train  in  him  the 
power  of  self-direction,  self-control,  and  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility.    These  are  what  the  training  of  the  secondary  school  should 
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seek  to  give,  so  that  real  fitness  should  be  the  product  of  our  effort. 
How  to  do  it,  certainly  constitutes  a  real  current  problem. 

The  shrewd  Martin  Dooley  declares  that  "  you  can  lead  a  boy  to 
college,  but  you  can't  make  him  think,"  and  in  this  witticism  we  can 
hear  the  public's  declaration  that  we  are  not  yet  educating  the  boy 
adequately.  The  work  of  the  college  preparatory  school  has  not  been 
done  till  the  boy  has  been  taught  to  think  independently  and  has 
acquired  some  degree  of  initiative  in  mental  activity.  To  clear  think- 
ing with  young  people  legible,  neat  and  orderly  presentation  of  writ- 
ten work  conduces  more  than  we  are  wont  to  recognize  always  in  our 
class  rooms ;  and  as  one  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  I  would 
urge  a  greater  insistence  on  those  elements  of  form  so  highly  prized 
in  the  business  world,  so  frequently  little  heeded  in  the  secondary 
school.  College  teachers  not  uncommonly  scorn  consideration  of 
these  elemental  accomplishments,  thinking  that  to  the  preparatory 
school  attention  to  such  things  must  be  relegated  and  we  of  the 
secondary  school  commonly  proceed  as  if  we  thought  that  the  place  to 
teach  penmanship,  and  proper  care  in  presentation  of  written  work 
was  in  the  grades  and  there  only.  The  common  charge  against  the 
college  that  the  student  is  permitted,  if  not  compelled  by  existing  con- 
ditions of  note-taking,  to  ruin  his  penmanship,  may  be  transferred  to 
the  secondary  school  to  the  extent  of  this,  that  we  at  least  accentuate 
rather  than  eliminate  whatever  weaknesses  of  these  sorts  the  grammar 
pupil  brings  to  us. 

The  relation  that  neatness  and  clearness  bear  to  presentation  of 
thought,  thoroughness  bears  to  thought  processes  and,  aware  as  we  all 
are  of  the  essential  value  of  this  quality,  we  are  yet  prone  to  shrink 
from  the  drudgery  that  cultivation  of  it  in  our  pupils  imposes  on  us. 
No  characteristic  of  college  preparatory  work  stands  higher  than  this 
in  educational  value.  It  is  the  parent  of  intellectual  honesty,  the 
defense  against  shallowness  and  incapacity  and  the  sole  and  only 
proper  foundation  of  scholarliness.  In  the  pupil  it  is  the  product  of 
the  teacher's  insistence  in  season  and  out  of  season  on  his  understand- 
ing fully  and  learning  exactly  each  fundamental  portion.  It  means 
for  the  teacher  the  iteration  and  the  reiteration  of  principles,  the  cor- 
recting and  recorrecting  of  written  work  and  calls  for  patience  and 
thorough  devotion  to  the  teacher's  calling.  For  the  cultivation  of 
clearness  in  thinking,  for  the  testing  of  thoroughness  of  knowledge,  as 
well  as  for  training  in  accurate  expression  no  class-room  exercise  has 
such  value  as  the  putting  of  the  thought  into  writing.     It  is  this  that 
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makes  the  laboratory  notebook  an  invaluable  adjunct  of  science  work, 
that  gives  to  prose  composition  its  great  value  in  language  work  and 
that  should  make  written  work  an  important  part  of  the  drill  of  every 
class  room.  The  experience  of  us  all  urges  that  this  written  work  in 
order  to  foster  origination  and  not  imitation,  the  foe  to  thoroughness, 
should  be  done  as  frequently  as  possible  in  the  class  room  and  not 
outside. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that  the  development  of  the  body  of  the 
student  was  no  part  of  the  school's  or  the  teacher's  responsibility.  To 
the  college  first  the  gymnasium  seemed  essential,  and  now  the  secon- 
dary schools  are  concerning  themselves  increasingly  with  the  physical 
part  of  education.  And  the  impulse  to  this  recognition  is  from  with- 
out as  well  as  from  within  the  teacher's  profession,  from  the  parents  as 
well  as  from  the  children.  Unquestionably  the  wide-spread  popularity 
of  the  military  school  among  parents  is  based  in  part  upon  the  belief 
that  these  schools  can  do  much  for  the  physical  welfare  of  their  sons  ; 
and  the  public,  which  proclaims  ever  and  anon  against  educational 
fads,  when  now  it  builds  new  high-school  buildings,  includes  in  the 
completeness  of  their  equipment,  as  in  the  new  Joliet  Township  High 
School,  the  outdoor  gymnasium  for  the  boys  and  the  indoor  gymna- 
sium for  the  girls.  For  the  greater  furtherance  of  this  physical  welfare 
it  is  needful  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  matters  pertaining  to 
their  physical  selves  that  now  they  learn  often  too  well,  but  not  wisely, 
from  just  those  sources  from  which  they  should  not  have  to  learn  them. 
On  the  fearsome  ignorance  of  our  boys  of  secondary-school  age  there 
are  thriving  in  this  city  alone  scores  of  charlatans  whose  advertisements 
appear  everywhere,  and  whose  fearful  declarations  work  untold  misery. 
Plain  straight  talks,  preferably  not  as  sermons  and  preferably  from 
physicians,  would  set  right  hundreds  of  boys  in  every  school  commu- 
nity and  make  mightily  for  physical  welfare  if  only  in  the  direction  of 
relieving  unwarranted  worry.  To  meet  the  objection  that  thus  much 
might  be  revealed  that  it  is  best  for  boys  and  girls  not  to  know  if  they 
can  be  kept  from  knowing,  I  would  urge  that  exceedingly  few  arrive 
at  the  age  of  those  who  enter  college  without  knowing  them  already  in 
half  and  perniciously  ignorant  fashion.  I  would  further  urge  that  for 
most  of  the  objections  that  suggest  themselves  remedies  are  not  far  to 
seek. 

To  prepare  for  the  transition  from  school  to  college  so  that  the  pas- 
sage from  the  restraints  and  loving  protection  of  home  or  from  the 
discipline  of  the  boarding  school  to  the  larger  freedom  of  college, 
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"  from  the  sense  of  study  as  an  obligation  to  the  sense  of  study  as  an 
opportunity,"  shall  not  be  attended  with  shipwreck  is  the  third  element 
of  this  problem  of  fitting  for  college.  We  all  have  seen  that  college 
instead  of  being  the  boy's  supreme  opportunity,  as  Dean  Briggs  has 
styled  it,  has  been  for  some  a  period  either  of  downright  dissipation 
or  of  purposeless,  listless  drifting.  We  cannot  honestly  put  all  the 
responsibility  for  these  failures  on  the  college,  for  the  college  can  prop- 
erly look  to  us  to  send  to  it  pupils  already  awakened  to  opportunity, 
already  trained  to  stand  alone  and  able  to  choose  with  a  modicum  of 
guidance  between  good  and  evil.  The  average  eighteen  years  old  boy 
just  out  of  our  schools  is  possessed  of  an  overweening  sense  of  his  own 
importance  and  of  his  complete  adequacy  for  all  the  experiences  of 
life  and  therefore  is  in  prime  condition  to  be  tripped  by  temptation. 
Moreover,  because  of  but  recently  developed  physical  powers  he  is 
pecularly  exposed  to  temptation. 

For  this  impending  struggle  with  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil 
it  is  the  best  school  which  best  prepares  him  and  which  sends  him  out 
equipped  with  self-control  and  well-developed  sense  of  responsibility 
to  himself.  Of  course  it  is  recognized  that  in  study  itself  continued 
and  wisely  directed  through  four  years  there  is  moral  as  well  as  mental 
discipline,  and  that  there  is  a  mighty,  saving  grace  in  hard  work.  But 
how  further  to  develop  self-control  and  individual  student  responsibility 
is  the  question,  and  I  suggest  that  they  can  be  trained  to  a  still  further 
degree  by  gradually  reducing  the  extraneous  obligations  of  the  pupil's 
school  life  as  he  nears  the  end  of  his  course,  substituting  for  some  of 
the  school's  regular  requirements  the  opportunity  for  self-direction. 
For  instance,  in  one  boys' school  the  seniors  have  a  separate  dormitory 
where  rules  respecting  study-hours  do  not  obtain,  the  members  being 
self-regulating  with  reference  to  that  and  some  of  the  less  significant 
school  requirements.  And  it  would  seem  that  application  of  this  plan 
might  find  trial  in  day  school  in  the  direction  of  reducing  teacher 
supervision  of  study-rooms  and  doubtless  in  other  ways. 

No  features  of  school  life  are  so  helpful  in  this  direction  as  the 
students'  own  interests,  controlled  and  managed  by  themselves. 
Through  the  need  which  in  them  they  see  and  feel  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations they  get  respect  for  law  and  organization  and  learn  to  identify 
the  teachers'  interests  with  their  own.  Admirably  working  to  this  same 
end  are  even  the  small  concessions  in  school  government  which  it  has 
been  found  safe  to  make  to  the  student  body  from  time  to  time  and 
which    vary  from    monitor   systems   and   student   councils   to    more 
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ambitious  attempts  at  self-government.  In  the  aspirations  of  athletic 
students  to  win  place  and  fame  at  college  in  the  struggles  of  the  cam- 
pus we  have  a  wholesome  influence,  making  for  abstinence  and  con- 
tinence where  other  restraining  considerations  are  lacking. 

Too  little  do  the  advocates  of  free  electives  in  the  secondary  school 
appreciate  that  in  doing  the  distasteful  task  there  is  a  disciplinary  out- 
come whose  value  in  character-making  and  in  preparation  for  the 
struggles  of  later  life  is  very  great.  To  him  that  overcometh  is  the 
promise  of  power  as  truly  in  the  secondary  school  as  elsewhere  and  the 
failure  of  the  overfond  parent  and  the  indulgent  teacher  to  realize 
this  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  weakness  which  we  deplore  in  the 
college  student.  School  is  life  as  well  as  preparation  for  later  life  and 
the  identification  of  these  two  elements  in  our  thought  of  school 
problems  is  indispensable. 

2.       FROM  THE    STANDPOINT    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Rockwood  said  in  part  : 

I  propose  to  speak  very  briefly  upon  three  of  the  points  suggested 
in  Professor  Dewey's  exhaustive  syllabus. 

The  problems  which  I  shall  present  are  not  new  or  startling ;  they 
are  simply  to  my  mind,  unsolved,  and  for  that  reason  are  set  forward. 

i.  The  adjustment  of  the  secondary  school  to  the  grades.  (I,  i,  c  of 
the  syllabus.) 

I  quite  agree  with  Professor  Dewey  that  the  next  great  movement 
in  secondary  education  is  to  adjust  itself  to  the  work  below.  Let  me 
speak  of  three  factors  that  seem  to  enter  into  this  problem. 

(a)  The  gulf  between  elementary  and  secondary  schools:  Two 
breaks  in  our  educational  system  have  been  much  commented  upon  — 
the  break  between  secondary  school  and  college  and  the  break  between 
elementary  and  secondary  school.  Much  has  been  done  to  bridge  the 
former.  Secondary  schools  and  colleges  no  longer  stand  apart  and 
throw  stones  at  each  other.  By  conferences  such  as  this  they  have 
come  to  understand,  each  the  other's  aims  and  limitations,  and  to  be 
mutually  helpful.  The  gap  between  elementary  and  secondary  school 
has  never  been  so  apparent,  but,  nevertheless,  has  been,  and  is  real. 
The  methods  of  administration  and  instruction  in  the  high  school  and 
the  grammar  school  differ  widely.  Very  many  young  people  find  it 
difficult,  impossible  indeed,  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  change,  and 
hence  the  large  falling  off  in  numbers  during  the  first  year.  How 
shall  this  gap  be  bridged  and  so  more  of  our  young  people  be  saved  to 
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the  larger  outlook  upon  life  that  the  secondary  school  gives  ?  The  build- 
ing that  houses  the  Austin  High  School  houses  also  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  from  four  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  These 
grades  are  under  the  same  supervision,  and  subject  to  the  same  methods 
of  administration  as  the  high  school.  The  teachers  work  in  depart- 
ments and  the  instruction  has  the  same  vigorous  tone  as  in  the  high 
school.  Somewhat  similar  conditions  prevail  in  three  other  high 
schools  in  Chicago.  Nothing  so  knits  together  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
as  this  close  daily  contact — good  alike  for  grammar  and  high  school. 

(b)  Mid-year  classes :  Promotions  twice  a  year,  class  promotions  at 
any  time,  individual  promotions — these  are  plans  familiar  enough  in 
the  administration  of  elementary  school  affairs.  High  schools  in  many 
cities  are  admitting  and  graduating  students  twice  a  year.  The  plan 
was  tried  in  Chicago  twenty  .five  years  ago  and  abandoned.  It  is  on 
trial  again.  Difficulties  of  classification  beset  the  plan.  Not  all  ele- 
mentary schools  seem  to  be  in  sympathy.  Doubtless  it  means  smaller 
classes  in  the  high  school,  more  perplexities  in  the  program,  and  a 
slightly  increased  expense  per  capita,  but  from  a  pedagogical  stand- 
point where  the  highest  good  of  the  pupil  is  the  only  concern,  mid- 
year classes  are  a  wise  provision. 

(c)  Departmental  work :  Are  there  any  wise  limitation  upon  depart- 
mental work  especially  in  the  first  year  of  the  secondary  school  ? 
Shall  the  youth,  fresh  from  the  elementary  school,  meet  as  many  differ- 
ent teachers  as  he  takes  subjects  —  a  half  dozen  perhaps  —  or  shall  the 
same  teacher  give  instruction  in  two  or  more  related  subjects  —  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  and  history,  or  mathematics  and  science  ?  Most  teach- 
ers wish  but  one  subject  that  they  may  specialize.  Specialists  are  not 
needed  in  the  early  years  of  the  secondary  school ;  sympathetic  teach- 
ers are.  I  would  limit,  then,  the  departmental  work  in  the  secondary 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  grammar  school,  I  would  increase 
the  departmental  work.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  call  for  schol- 
arly effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  No  one  can  do  his  best  who 
must  prepare  the  whole  program.  Introduce  departmental  work  and 
at  the  same  time  ease  the  burden  of  the  teacher  and  accustom  the  pupil 
to  the  methods  of  the  high  school. 

2.  The  adjustment  of  the  work  to  the  individual.  (Ill  of  the  syl- 
labus.) 

(a)  The  responsibility  of  the  elective  course :  There  is  no  longer  a 
rigid  course  of  study  anywhere.  By  parallel  courses  — classical,  gen- 
eral, English,  commercial  —  by  partial  electives,  or  by  free  electives, 
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choice  in  his  work  is  presented  to  the  secondary-school  student. 
Responsibility  for  this  choice  rests  somewhere.  Shift  it  as  we  may 
upon  the  pupil  himself,  or  his  home,  it  still  returns  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  and  it  becomes  no  small  burden  to  advise  this  or 
that,  when  it  is  remembered  how  potent  in  all  his  future  is  the  use  of 
the  student's  time  during  the  formative  years  of  secondary-school 
life. 

($)  What  shall  be  done  for  the  "pint  cup"  people?  The  curricu- 
lum of  the  secondary  school  is  broad  and  comprehensive.  To  carry  it 
with  even  a  moderate  degree  of  success  takes  first  of  all  mentality  and 
then  patient  application.  A  large  number  of  young  people  come  up 
through  the  grades  with  only  indifferent  success.  Their  motives  are 
high ;  they  are  earnest  and  purposeful,  but  they  have  only  small  capa- 
city and  cannot  shine  in  our  classes.  What  shall  be  our  policy  ?  We 
must  insist  upon  high  standards  of  scholarship,  and  yet  we  wish  to 
serve  the  largest  number  possible.  The  elective  course  of  study  helps 
wonderfully.  Something  may  be  found  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  a 
mind  slow  to  move  in  the  grooves  where  others  move  easily;  more 
time  may  be  taken  to  complete  a  given  subject,  and  so  the  intellectual 
horizon  of  a  small  mind  be  greatly  widened. 

3.  Liberty  vs.  license  in  school  government.  (IV,  2,  of  the  syl- 
labus.) 

Young  people  in  our  secondary  schools  are  at  just  the  age  when 
the  idea  of  personal  liberty  is  being  strongly  developed.  We  live  in  a 
time  when  this  idea  is  prominent,  not  to  say  rampant.  Elementary- 
school  children  for  the  most  part  yield  readily  enough  to  the  somewhat 
military  methods  of  discipline  necessary  in  dealing  with  large  num- 
bers, if  this  discipline  be  firm  and  just.  But  methods  must  be  modi- 
fied in  the  high  school,  and  personal  responsibility  be  developed.  In 
the  last  years  various  schemes  of  self-government  have  been  devised, 
some  of  them  eminently  successful.  But  how  to  allow  necessary  and 
wise  liberty  in  the  administration  of  a  school  and  not  let  that  liberty 
become  license  is  a  great,  and  I  think  for  most  of  us  an  unsolved, 
question. 

It  was  recently  said  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  schoolmasters 
in  Massachusetts  that  he  is  a  "character  builder."  No  higher  compli- 
ment could  be  paid  to  the  head  of  any  school.  Now,  it  is  in  the  disci- 
pline and  government  of  a  school  that  opportunities  for  character 
building  most  present  themselves.  But  character  grows  only  when 
self-control  is  exercised.     Give,  then,  to  the  youth  of  our  secondary 
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schools  the  high  privilege  of  developing  character  by  such  plans  of 
organization  that  they  shall  be  free  from  petty  restrictions  and  inspired 
to  do  right  for  its  own  reward. 

3.    FROM   THE   SOCIAL   AND   MORAL   STANDPOINT 

I  think  it  is  best  first  to  define  my  subject,  so  that  I  may  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  "  Current  Problems  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion from  the  Social  and  Moral  Point  of  View." 

I  will  reverse  the  order  of  the  two  important  words  in  my  subject, 
social  and  moral,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  the  second,  as  stated  in  the 
subject,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  first.  The  social  problem  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  manifestation  of  a  moral  nature  in  one's  acts  or 
deeds  toward  his  fellow-man.  The  social  nature  is  dynamic.  It  is 
morality  put  to  practice. 

All  clubs,  school  organizations,  and  societies  at  last  boil  themselves 
down  in  their  purpose  to  this  fundamental  of  character  building.  If 
societies  and  clubs  are  "  successfully "  carried  on,  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow  that  character  is  built;  but,  if  character  is  successfully  built, 
societies  and  clubs  will  be  successfully  carried  on.  So  I  prefer  to  dis- 
cuss the  fundamental,  character  building,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  concerning  character 
building  or  development  of  moral  character,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
we  have  failed  to  attain  the  thing  desired  —  such  development  of 
moral  nature  as  should  be  evinced  in  true  social  life.  It  must  be  said 
that  very  little  of  our  work  has  ended  in  achievement.  And  it  becomes 
necessary,  so  it  seems  to  me,  before  we  try  any  more  devices,  to  diag- 
nose the  case  and  look  for  the  cause  of  our  failures. 

The  real  cause  of  our  failure  lies  in  the  lamentable  fact  that  the 
world  in  our  time  seems  to  have  a  vicious  hankering  after  the  new  and 
startling.  A  new  device,  a  new  scheme,  will  cause  the  schools  to  drop 
their  work  and  run  after  it  like  a  child  after  a  new  toy,  and  thus  they 
become  only  more  bewildered  and  make  the  matter  more  complex. 
Under  all  complexity  there  exists  an  absolute  simplicity.  It  is  the 
reduction  of  all  our  devices,  schemes,  plans,  clubs,  and  societies  which 
constitute  the  complexity  behind  which  lies  the  simplicity,  that  we 
want  to  find.  We  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  problem.  We 
have  begun  from  without  when  we  should  have  begun  from  within, 
and  the  ways  in  which  we  have  plucked  after  leaves,  instead  of  digging 
at  the  root,  are  many  and  various.  I  will  classify  and  briefly  describe 
them. 
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The  first  that  I  can  remember  was  that  style  of  moral  teaching  in 
which  a  student  was  supposed  to  become  moral  when  he  had  commit- 
ted to  memory,  generally  without  understanding,  a  lot  of  noble  pre- 
cepts like  "there  is  no  excellence  without  great  labor."  The  children 
were  taught  to  recite  on  certain  days  little  poems  in  which  they 
repeated  good  things  children  should  be,  and  then  offered  themselves 
as  a  beautiful  example,  as  in  the  following : 

WHAT   I    LOVE 

I  love  to  see  a  little  girl 

Rise  with  the  lark  so  bright ; 
Bathe,  comb,  and  dress  with  cheerful  face, 

Then  thank  the  God  of  light. 

And,  when  she  comes  to  meet  mamma, 

So  fresh,  and  neat,  and  clean, 
And  asks  a  kiss  from  dear  papa, 

With  such  a  modest  mien, 

That  all  who  see  her  gentle  look, 

And  pretty  actions  too, 
Will  feel  that  she's  a  darling  child  — 

Kind,  honest,  loving,  true. 

These  are  the  things  I  so  much  like ; 

And  now,  who'll  try  to  be 
The  meek  and  modest  little  girl 

Which  you  before  you  see  ? 

This  moral  training  was  so  absolutely  contrary  to  human  nature 
that  it  only  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  lot  of  cheerful  little 
liars. 

And  then  came  the  old-style  college  moral  training  in  which  a 
pious,  old,  white-haired  doctor  of  divinity  taught  the  boys  moral  phi- 
losophy intellectually ',  thinking  that  when  the  boys  were  able  to  pass  a 
good  examination  upon  what  the  books  said  about  morals,  they  would 
certainly  be  moral  men.  Such  training  never  got  within  telescopic 
view  of  the  suburbs  of  real  morality.  The  old  professor's  work  would 
be  amusing  if  it  were  not  pathetic. 

And  then  came  the  more  modern  cry  of  certain  religionists  "  for 
the  teaching  of  morals  in  the  public  schools,"  which  they  want  done 
by  reading  the  Scriptures  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  so  the  chil- 
dren repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  mouthing  the  sacred  words  "Thy  king- 
dom come,"  without  the  slightest  conception  of  what  the  expression 
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means ;  and  such  moral  training  also  comes  to  naught,  except  in  help- 
ing the  child  toward  his  failure  to  realize  that  he  is  not  moral,  and  to 
be  satisfied  that  he  has  done  his  moral  duty  when  he  has  read  some 
Scripture  and  said  his  prayers. 

And  then  came  that  remarkable  device  known  as  the  "pupil 
government  scheme,"  wherein,  to  get  rid  of  the  pupil's  fear  of  the 
teacher,  the  promoter  substitutes  the  fear  of  his  fellow-pupil.  The 
purpose  of  the  pupil  government  scheme  seems  to  me  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  order,  in  order  to  relieve  the  teacher  rather  than  to  develop 
the  child.  If  order  is  morality,  then  we  should  imitate  the  lock-step 
of  the  penitentiary.  The  pupil  government  scheme  is  one  of  the 
many  fathers  of  fear,  and  therefore  a  grandfather  of  many  vices.  This 
thing  will  fall  like  all  other  schemes  and  devices  in  which  the  moving 
power  is  fear  or  restraint.  I  believe  in  pupil  government,  but  on  a 
purely  individual  basis.  The  scheme  which  implies  officers  of  justice 
will  surely  fail. 

These  things  will  not  do.  The  true  idea,  the  fundamental  idea  of 
moral  training  is  very  old  and  very  simple.  It  was  taught  by  Confu- 
cius, by  Buddha,  by  Christ,  and  by  Paul.  In  our  application  of  this 
method  to  the  development  of  morality  in  the  public  schools,  we  have 
failed  signally.  The  pupils  have  no  moral  selfhood  ;  their  morality  all 
the  time  depends  upon  others ;  it  is  not  self -centered.  They  have  to 
be  watched,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  a  teacher  dare  not  leave  his 
class  room  for  fear  a  pandemonium  council  will  take  the  place  of  his 
so-called  "order." 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  not  gone  at  the  thing  philosophically. 
In  the  correct  doing  of  anything  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  are 
four  steps  which  are  absolutely  essential : 

1.  The  formation  of  a  definite  and  correct  purpose. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  steps  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the 
purpose. 

3.  The  means  necessary  for  the  taking  of  the  steps  for  the  attainment  of 
the  purpose. 

4.  The  application  of  the  means  in  order  that  the  steps  may  be  taken  so 
that  the  purpose  may  be  attained. 

And  we  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  teach  morality  by  the  get- 
rich-quick  plan  that  we  have  been  unwilling  to  study  our  purpose,  our 
steps,  and  our  means  before  we  began  the  application  of  the  means. 
We  have  applied  unknown  means  in  order  to  take  undetermined  steps 
in  order  to  attain  a  vague,  shadowy,  and  indefinite  purpose. 
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This  will  be  promptly  denied.  We  say  we  have  a  purpose,  and  that 
this  purpose  is  character  building,  or  the  development  of  the  highest 
morality.  Yes,  we  have  said  this,  but  we  have  not  stopped  to  consider 
what  is  character  or  morality.  We  have  made  out  no  specifications  of 
our  task. 

What  is  character?  Character  is  the  sum  of  the  characteristics 
which  would  fit  a  man  to  live  completely.  What  are  these  character- 
istics which  should  be  our  specific  aims?  Christ  gives  us  some  of 
them  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  when  he  says  we  should  be  merci- 
ful, we  should  be  peacemakers,  we  should  be  meek,  we  should  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  or  the  quality  of  being  and  doing  right. 
We  all  know  that  before  we  can  ever  correct  the  present  state  of  things, 
which  cry  aloud  for  correction,  we  must  change  the  hearts  of  men ; 
that  when  we  have  implanted  in  men  the  king-becoming  graces  that 
Christ,  Paul,  Shakespeare  have  laid  down  for  us,  the  public  abuses  of 
today  and  the  private  wrongs  of  today  will  be  corrected  incidentally. 
They  cannot  be  corrected  permanently  from  outside  the  hearts  of 
men.  Therefore,  our  problem  is  to  lay  aside  all  devices  and  get  at  the 
heart  of  things  by  a  studied  and  determined  attempt  in  the  public 
schools  to  develop  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  the  king-becoming 
graces.     We  must  work  from  within,  and  not  from  without. 

The  task  is  not  half  so  difficult  as  it  seems.  It  is  in  no  wise  hope- 
less, for  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  all  men,  good  and  bad,  love  and 
admire  the  king-becoming  graces,  whenever  any  man  exhibits  them. 
A  criminal  will  go  into  ecstatics  about  every  noble  hero  in  a  cheap 
novel ;  and  he  will  hate  the  villain  worse  than  you  and  I ;  and  a  crowd 
of  people  of  the  lowest  stage  of  morality  will  stand  up  for  hours  in  a 
cheap  theater  in  an  ecstasy  of  enthusiasm  over  the  generous  hero  of  the 
play,  and  they  will  hate  the  villain  of  the  play  more  fiercely  than  you 
and  1.  The  trouble  exists  in  the  fact  that  in  all  the  methods  of  the 
past — the  precept  method,  the  Scripture  method,  the  "moral  philoso- 
phy intellectually  method,"  etc. —  we  have  failed  in  inducing  men  to 
transform  their  ideals  over  into  deeds.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  world 
that  is  of  value  to  man  except  as  it  refers  back  to  human  life.  Our 
past  teaching  has  not  done  this.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  case  that 
occurred  to  me  personally  a  few  months  ago.  One  Sunday  morning  I 
was  passing  by  a  church  to  which  there  was  attached  a  pretty  lawn,  the 
property  of  the  church.  As  my  walk  led  me  in  front  of  the  church,  I 
heard  the  congregation  piously  intoning  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  at 
the  moment  of  my  passing  they  came  to  the  beautiful  words,  "  Forgive 
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us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us."  The 
last  words  brought  me  to  the  corner  of  the  church  and  in  sight  of  the 
lawn,  on  which  I  was  astounded  to  see  a  large  tin  sign  bearing  the 
inscription  :  "  Trespassers  on  this  lawn  will  be  prosecuted."  So  little 
did  the  people  who  were  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  realize  what  they 
were  saying  that  they  were  actually  praying  for  the  Lord  to  prosecute 
them.  And  this  is  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  our  adoration  of  the 
Deity  has  led  us  to  forget  the  transformation  of  sacred  precepts  into 
living  deeds  among  our  fellow-men.  This  awful  error  impels  me  to 
pray  with  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  "  I  pray  thee  then  write  me  as  one  that 
loves  his  fellow-man." 

All  children  love  the  heroes  who  have  been  good  and  noble. 
Only,  they  seem  never  to  have  realized  that  these  heroes  were  good 
and  noble  simply  because  they  possessed  the  king-becoming  graces ; 
and  secondly,  that  those  king-becoming  graces  are  still  attainable. 
They  practice  prospection,  retrospection,  dextrospection,  sinistrospec- 
tion,  neighborspection,  and  all  sorts  of  spection  except  introspection, 
and  so  my  first  aim  is  to  get  my  pupils  to  realize  that  what  makes  men 
admirable  and  grow  is  that  they  possess  the  king-becoming  graces ; 
secondly,  to  get  them  to  take  these  king-becoming  graces — go  home 
and  sit  down  before  a  paper  containing  the  list,  and  then  look  within 
to  determine  whether  their  daily  deeds  show  that  they  possess  the 
king-becoming  graces.  They  soon  come  to  realize  their  short-com- 
ings, and  with  it  comes  an  earnest  wish  to  be,  and  this  is  the  beginning 
of  morality. 

And  then  he  must  be  made  to  realize  that  law  which  teaches  us 
that  there  is  no  way  to  attain  the  king-becoming  graces  but  by  going 
through  processes  in  them.  No  one  can  learn  to  love  his  fellow-man 
without  loving  his  fellow-man.  No  one  can  acquire  self-control  without 
self-controlling.  No  one  can  become  habitually  merciful  without  daily 
practicing  mercy.  And  all  devices  and  all  "get -rich -quick"  schemes 
must  fail.  I  might  say,  to  paraphrase  Paul,  that  whether  there  be 
precepts,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  pupil  government  schemes, 
they  shall  cease ;  whether  there  be  Scripture  readings,  they  shall  vanish 
away,  and  that  the  onty  way  to  get  children  to  become  moral  is  by 
inducing  them,  not  forcing  them,  to  strive  to  be  moral. 

How  shall  we  do  this  ?  I  tried  to  show  in  the  June  number,  1901, 
of  the  School  Review,  the  details  of  how  this  thing  is  to  be  done. 
Limitation  of  time  forbids  me  to  repeat  it.  But  the  only  means  to 
create  in  the  heart  of  a  child  a  wish  to  attain  the  king-becoming 
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graces  that  make  man  moral  and  thus  lead  him  to  a  true  and  noble 
social  life,  is  persuasion,  of  which  Socrates  said : 

But  1  think  that  young  men  who  exercise  their  understanding,  and  expect 
to  become  capable  of  teaching  their  fellow-citizens  what  is  for  their  interests, 
grow  by  no  means  addicted  to  violence,  knowing  that  on  violence  attend  enmity 
and  danger,  but  that  by  persuasion  the  same  results  are  attained  without  peril, 
and  with  good  will ;  for  those  who  are  compelled  by  us,  hate  us  as  if  despoiled 
of  something,  while  those  who  are  persuaded  by  us,  love  us  as  if  they  had 
received  a  favor.  It  is  not  the  part,  therefore,  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
intellect  to  use  violence ;  for  to  adopt  such  a  course  belongs  to  those  who 
possess  brute  force  without  intellect.  Besides,  he  who  would  venture  to  use 
force  has  need  of  no  small  number  of  allies ;  but  he  who  can  succeed  with 
persuasion  has  need  of  none,  for,  though  left  alone,  he  will  think  himself  still 
able  to  persuade. 

And  in  closing  this  brief  paper,  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that, 
if  1  have  failed  to  deny  a  thing,  I  do  not,  in  any  wise  affirm  it  nor 
imply  it ;  and  vice  versa,  if  I  have  failed  to  affirm  certain  things,  I 
hope  it  will  be  understood  that  I  have  in  no  wise  denied  them. 

4.       FROM    THE    STANDPOINT    OF    MANUAL    TRAINING 

The  questions  which  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  this  morning 
seem  to  cluster  around,  or  grow  out  of  the  familiar  proposition,  that 
the  chief  function  of  the  secondary  school  is  to  help  pupils  to  discover 
themselves.  It  is  not,  we  say,  of  greatest  importance  that  the  high- 
school  graduate  on  commencement  day  shall  know  the  contents  of  a 
certain  number  of  books  or  have  power  to  do  a  certain  number  of 
specific  things,  but  that  he  shall  have  discovered  the  pathway  which 
leads  to  the  field  of  activity  which  h6  is  best  endowed  by  nature  to 
work  i,n.  He  may  not  have  observed  the  windings  or  the  end  of  the 
pathway  or  the  breadth  of  the  field,  but  he  should  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain as  to  the  general  direction  in  which  it  lies  and  have  already  turned 
his  face  that  way. 

If  this  is  the  chief  or  even  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  secondary 
education,  then  it  follows  that  the  high  school  must  afford  a  wide  range 
of  opportunity  through  a  variety  of  studies  and  occupations.  Indeed 
it  must  insist  upon  each  pupil  having  a  rich  and  varied  course.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  for  the  first  two  years  or  more ;  otherwise,  how  can 
a  pupil  be  sure  to  discover  himself  ?  How  can  he  discover  that  he 
was  meant  to  serve  in  any  particular  one  of  the  great  divisions  of 
human  activity  until  he  has  tried  such  activity  or  at  least  has  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  its  rudimentary  forms  ? 
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To  afford  such  opportunity  as  is  „  here  suggested,  the  school  must 
have  a  course  of  study  which  is  both  broad  and  rich,  covering  not 
merely  language  and  mathematics,  but  history,  science,  and  industry 
as  well.  The  course  must  not  be  dried  up  in  one  part  and  juicy  in 
another,  but  juicy  and  tempting  throughout. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  realizing  the  full  measure 
of  results  from  this  great  function  of  scondary  education,  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  specialized  high  schools  in  our  larger  cities.  Such  action 
affects  not  only  the  larger  cities  themselves,  but  the  smaller  ones  also 
which  try  to  copy  after  them.  When  there  has  been  established  in  a 
given  city  a  Latin  high  school  and  an  English  high  school  and  a 
manual  training  high  school,  the  resulting  grouping  of  studies  for 
these  several  schools  materially  narrows  the  opportunities  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupils  in  each  one  of  them.  Or,  if  there  is  no  narrowing 
because  there  was  never  greater  breadth,  we  observe  that  whereas 
formerly,  or  under  other  conditions,  each  individual  was  given  all  the 
opportunities  the  city  afforded,  now  has  only  a  fraction  of  them. 
Unless  it  can  be  proven  that  sufficient  opportunity  to  discover  aptitude 
is  given  during  the  several  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  and  that 
the  pupil  is  developed  enough  to  make  intelligent  use  of  this  oppor- 
tunity—  which  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove — then  the  plan  of 
having  specialized  high  schools  works  against  the  realization  of  the 
highest  ideals  in  secondary-school  work. 

The  question  then  arises,  is  it  not  possible  to  organize  high  schools 
which  shall  bring  together  the  opportunities  of  all  of  the  special  schools 
in  a  single  organic  whole  ?  When  this  question  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative  and  a  satisfactory  plan  for  such  a  school  has  been  outlined, 
then  we  shall  see  more  clearly  the  form  and  framework  of  a  superior 
type  of  high  school  for  small  cities  and  towns  which  shall  be  the  same 
in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  as  the  school  in  the  largest  city. 

So  far  as  the  development  of  separate  Latin  and  English  high 
schools  is  concerned,  only  a  small  section  of  country  has  been  affected 
— the  extreme  East;  but  the  manual-training  high  school,  born  in  the 
West  and  quickly  copied  in  the  East  and  encouraged  by  private  gifts, 
has  affected  secondary-school  work  in  large  cities  throughout  the 
entire  country.  The  popularity  of  these  schools  has  been  so  marked 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  have  met  a  demand  which 
is  just  as  real  in  the  small  city  as  in  the  large,  and  one  which  will  be 
just  as  great  in  the  next  generation  as  in  the  present  one.  Though 
housed  in  inferior  buildings,  as  in  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  and  Chi- 
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cago,  they  have  been  overcrowded  with  students,  and  are  daily  accom- 
plishing what  was  once  deemed  impossible,  namely,  giving  students  the 
benefit  of  a  large  amount  of  work  in  manual  training  and  drawing,  and 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  sending  them  to  college  or  to  business  with 
superior  preparation.  As  would  be  expected,  there  have  been  some 
misfits  in  individual  cases,  and  the  wisest  of  the  principals  of  these 
schools  have  constantly  reduced  the  number  of  such  by  broadening 
the  course  of  instruction  until  in  some  of  these  schools  the  student 
may  study  Latin,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them,  German  and  French,  under 
conditions  about  as  favorable  as  in  high  schools  of  the  older  type. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  new  school  encroaches  upon  the  territory 
of  the  old,  and  really  becomes  a  general  high  school  in  which  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  manual  training. 

Now  that  the  great  value  of  manual  training  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized in  secondary  schools,  why  should  not  all  pupils  have  the  benefit 
of  it?  Since  the  manual* training  high  school  has  so  fully  demon- 
strated its  efficiency  and,  in  its  best  form,  has  come  to  be  a  broad 
general  school  with  emphasis  on  manual  training,  why  should  not 
another  step  forward  be  taken  by  remQving  that  emphasis,  or  better, 
by  emphasizing  each  of  the  particular  lines  of  work  to  the  same  degree  ? 
Then,  when  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  initial  proposi- 
tion, we  should  have  a  high  school  of  a  higher  type  than  is  common 
today.  In  certain  manual-training  high  schools  there  seems  to  be  a 
lack  of  proper  balance  of  opportunity  due  to  an  over-emphasis  upon 
spme  of  the  more  technical  branches  of  manual  training.  This  techni- 
cal work  would  not  seem  to  be  so  excessive  if  it  were  balanced  by 
equally  specialized  work  in  several  other  directions — in  language, 
literature,  applied  science  and  art.  The  danger  lies  not  so  much  in 
offering  too  much  in  any  one  line  as  in  failing  to  keep  a  proper  breadth 
and  balance  of  opportunity  and  in  neglecting  to  study  the  needs  of  the 
individual  students.  If  under  given  conditions,  the  manual -training 
high  school  as  it  is  usually  constituted  today  presents  too  large  a 
proportion  of  manual  training  to  balance  other  subjects,  prune  it  down, 
if  you  cannot  increase  the  other  subjects  to  the  same  proportion. 

This  suggests  the  thought  that,  once  having  in  mind  this  typical 
high  school  in  which  are  combined  all  that  is  best  in  the  Latin,  the 
English,  and  the  manual-training  high  school,  the  way  is  open  for 
adapting  this  school  to  cities  and  towns  of  various  sizes.  In  doing  this, 
we  must  deal  with  cross  sections,  as  it  were,  instead  of  longitudinal 
sections  of  the  courses  in  the  typical  school,  reducing  or  enlarging  to 
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suit  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  community.  Thus  the  very  large  town 
or  small  city  would  have  a  high  school  which  includes  in  its  course 
something  in  each  of  the  fundamental  lines  of  study  represented  in 
the  typical  school  for  the  large  city  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
but  none  of  these  lines  would  be  represented  in  so  rich  and  varied  a 
manner.  For  instance,  Latin  might  be  taught,  but  not  Greek ;  German, 
but  not  French ;  geometry,  but  not  trigonometry;  biology,  but  not 
physiography;  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  but  not  architectural 
drawing  and  machine  design ;  woodworking  and  metal  working,  but 
not  pattern  making  and  machine  construction ;  the  arts  of  the  house- 
hold, but  not  technical  millinery  or  tailoring.  Manual  training  would 
be  given  as  much  of  a  representation  as  the  sciences.  Woodworking, 
metalworking,  the  domestic  arts  and  drawing  would  balance  chemistry, 
biology  and  domestic  science. 

To  be  more  specific  with  reference  to  manual  training  and  drawing, 
every  township  high  school  should  have  a  room  equipped  for  wood- 
working, one  for  drawing  and  another  for  household  arts.  Under 
some  conditions,  two  rooms  instead  of  three  would  be  sufficient.  The 
high  school  of  a  city  from  30,000  to  100,000  inhabitants  should  have  a 
room  for  woodworking  equipped  for  bench  work  and  wood-turning ; 
another  for  working  cold  metals  such  as  filing  and  fitting,  bent-iron 
work,  hand-tool  turning  and  sheet-metal  work,  including  metal-spin- 
ning; a  third  room,  of  smaller  size,  should  be  the  connecting  link 
between  manual  training  and  physics,  and  be  supplied  with  a  few 
machine  tools,  a  forge,  and  tools  and  apparatus  for  electrical  construc- 
tion and  testing.  In  connection  with  each  of  these  rooms  there  should 
be  a  stock  and  tool  room  and  a  wash  room.  One  large  room  should 
be  provided  for  needle  work,  dressmaking  and  the  study  of  textiles, 
and  two  for  drawing — perhaps  one  for  freehand  and  the  other  for 
mechanical.  Domestic  science  should  be  classed  With  science  studies, 
and  as  such,  be  provided  with  a  laboratory.  Such  an  equipment  as 
this,  though  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  average  manual-training 
high  school,  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  who  sought  to  bring 
together  art  and  handicraft,  science  and  construction,  in  fact  unity  in 
the  entire  school  work,  would  yield  remarkable  results.  A  high  school 
for  a  large  wealthy  city  like  Chicago  or  Cleveland  or  Boston  should 
contain  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  mentioned,  rooms  for 
forging,  foundry  work,  machine  tool  work,  also  extra  space  for  draw- 
ing and  art  work,  including  the  household  arts,  and  for  household 
science — in  short,  about  such  an  equipment  as  is  now  foupd  in  the 
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best  manual-training  high  schools.  Such  a  school  would  be  of  large 
size,  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  students  would  take  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  in  manual  training.  It  would,  however,  if  properly 
balanced,  be  richer  in  opportunity  than  any  public  high  school  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  high  school  need 
not  involve  the  expenditure  of  any  more  money  than  is  now  being 
expended  on  high-school  buildings  in  some  of  our  largest  cities. 

Coming  back  again  to  one  of  the  thoughts  already  touched  upon, 
the  best  results  from  a  high  school  of  this  type,  whether  in  magnified 
or  miniature  form,  can  be  obtained  only  when  every  pupil  is  required 
to  do  a  certain  minimum  of  work  in  each  of  the  fundamental  lines  of 
effort  before  he  is  allowed  to  choose  his  course  or  group  of  studies. 
In  other  words,  before  he  is  allowed  to  choose  definitely  his  group  of 
studies,  he  must  have  taken  work  in  English,  one  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  science,  history,  drawing  and  manual  training.  Very 
few  options  should  be  allowed  during  the  first  two  years.  After  the 
pupil  has  spent  a  reasonable  length  of  time  on  each  of  the  fundamental 
lines  of  study,  he  is  in  a  far  better  condition  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  than  he  possibly  could  have  been,  had  any  one  of  these  been 
omitted.  There  may  be  exceptions  due  to  peculiar  conditions,  but  this 
is  the  general  rule.  The  kind  of  a  high  school  then  which  I  would 
advocate  as  best  fitted  to  meet  the  usual  conditions  in  secondary- 
school  work,  is  not  a  manual-training  high  school,  or  a  Latin  high 
school,  or  an  English  high  school,  but  a  broad  general  high  school 
covering  the  fundamental  lines  of  instruction  usually  given  in  all 
these  various  schools,  and  carrying  each  line  as  far  as  local  condi- 
tions make  it  possible  and  desirable,  but  keeping  a  breadth  and  bal- 
ance of  opportunity  which  is  not  possible  in  a  school  with  a  meager 
course  of  study,  or  in  a  school  that  is  highly  specialized. 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Professor  Butler  spoke  in  part  as  follows  : 

Common  opinion  that  secondary  schools  are  merely  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  college.  Colleges  charge  their  shortcomings  to  failures 
and  defects  in  the  secondary  system.  In  an  important  sense,  problems 
of  the  secondary  school  must  be  solved  primarily  in  light  of  a  sound 
psychology  rather  than  in  light  of  preparation  for  college  or  a  prepa- 
ration for  life. 

The  primary  aim  of  secondary  education  is  not  preparation  for  col- 
lege.    The  aim  of  secondary  education  is  suitable  preparation  for  the 
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period  of  adolescence ;  it  is  liberal  education  for  adolescence.  The 
emphasis  must  be  upon  the  individual  not  upon  his  means  for  making 
a  living.  It  is  the  work  of  the  secondary  school,  not  to  make  a  speci- 
alist, but  to  make  a  man  who  may  become  a  specialist. 

This  period  of  adolescence  demands  studies  that  call  gradually 
into  play  his  developing  faculties.  They  must  increase  in  difficulty 
and  they  must  begin  to  satisfy  his  desires  to  understand  and  see  reasons 
and  relations.  The  nature  of  secondary  education  is  determined  by 
the  nature  of  things,  not  by  nature  of  college  requirements. 

III.  THE  DEPARTMENT  CONFERENCES 

In  accordance  with  established  customs  the  general  confer- 
ence resolved  itself  into  departmental  conferences  for  the  after- 
noon sessions.  The  proceedings  of  these  conferences  are  here 
given : 

THE    BIOLOGICAL    DEPARTMENTAL    CONFERENCE 

was  opened,  Associate  Professor  C.  B.  Davenport  in  the  chair, 
by  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Whitford  on  "Physiography  and 
Botany." 

There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  topography  and  distribution 
of  plants.  In  order  to  show  this  any  definite  physiographic  unit  may 
be  selected.  Such  a  unit  is  found  in  a  sand  spit  near  the  biological 
laboratory  situated  at  the  head  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island. 
The  spit  stretches  some  2,000  feet  into  the  water,  dividing  the  harbor 
into  outer  and  inner  parts  connected  by  a  narrow  channel  through 
which  the  tide  runs. 

The  inner  side  of  the  spit  shows  definite  plant  societies.  Between 
high  and  low  tides  a  greater  part  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  the  large  salt 
reed  grass  (Spartina  polystachyd).  Nearer  the  limits  of  high  tide  narrow 
zones  of  the  glass  wort  (Salicomia)  and  sea- lavender  (Statice)  are  found. 
Where  the  topography  is  more  level  and  only  slightly  covered  by  water 
at  high  tide  the  rush  salt  grass  {Spartina  junced)  predominates.  Again 
there  are  patches  of  no  vegetation  near  the  limits  of  high  tide.  A  greater 
part  of  the  spit  that  stands  above  high  tide  is  covered  with  the  sand- 
reed  (Ammophila  arundinaced).  On  the  outer  side  of  the  spit  just 
above  the  limits  of  high  tide  is  a  narrow  zone  in  which  scattering  speci- 
mens of  the  saltwort  (Salsola  kali)  and  sea- rocket  {Cakile  Americana) 
are  present.  The  region  between  high  and  low  tide  is  barren  of  vege- 
tation except  near  the  low  tide  limit  where  Ulva  grows  attached   to 
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pebbles.  Beyond  the  low  tide  level  on  both  sides  of  the  spit  the  eel- 
grass  (Zostera  marina)  is  abundant. 

These  facts  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  plants  are  significant. 
They  mean  that  in  the  different  zones  there  are  certain  sets  of  physical 
factors  which  make  possible  the  existence  of  plants  which  have  adapted 
themselves  to  those  conditions.  The  salt  reed  grass  zone  is  situated 
where  it  is  free  from  being  submerged  by  salt  water  a  very  short  time 
twice  a  day.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  is  partly  or  wholly  submerged. 
This  grass  has  adapted  itself  to  these  conditions,  but  no  other  forms 
have  adapted  themselves  successfully;  therefore  they  are  not  found  here. 
A  corresponding  zone  on  the  outside  of  the  spit  is  free  from  vegeta- 
tion. One  would  suppose  that  here,  too,  would  be  a  zone  of  salt  reed 
grass,  but  such  is  not  the  case  for  physical  factors  not  present  on  the 
inside  of  the  spit  are  found  here.  The  storm  waves  and  tidal  currents 
are  strong.  Directly  these  would  tend  to  uproot  any  plants  that  could 
start ;  indirectly  they  transport  the  finer  particles  of  soil  and  leave  only 
the  heavier  parts.  Thus  a  pebbly  beach  unfavorable  for  seed  germina- 
tion is  the  result.  So  each  zone  has  its  own  set  of  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  plant  or  plants  that  occupy  it.  It  must  not  be  understood 
that  there  are  sharp  lines  between  the  plant  societies;  indeed,  they 
grade  imperceptibly  into  one  another. 

The  physical  factors  that  have  made  possible  the  spit  as  it  is  now 
are  still  working  and  thus  gradually  changing  its  topography.  This 
means  that  the  zones  of  plants  will  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  new 
physical  conditions.  For  instance*  if  the  salt  reed  grass  area  be  filled 
up  so  that  the  length  of  time  it  is  out  of  and  under  water  is  different 
from  that  of  the  present,  conditions  are  brought  about  that  will  no 
longer  make  it  possible  for  the  salt  reed  to  grow.  But  these  condi- 
tions may  be  exactly  what  is  necessary  for  the  rush  salt  grass  society. 

Vegetation  also  aids  in  changing  the  topography  of  the  spit  and 
the  adjoining  portions  of  the  sea  bottom. 

As  stated,  this  is  given  as  a  type  for  study.  It  is  believed  that 
such  a  problem  can  be  worked  out  by  a  high-school  student  in  botany 
provided  he  has  had  the  proper  training  in  physiography.  A  great 
many  facts  concerning  the  structure  and  habits  of  plants  can  be 
brought  out  incidentally.  Differences  in  topography  can  be  found 
everywhere,  and  problems  showing  plant  society  development  are 
abundant. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport  presented  a  paper  upon  "The  Animal 
Ecology  of  the  Cold  Spring  Beach." 
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On  the  outer,  sandy  beach  one  finds  on  the  pebbly  shore,  numer- 
ous minute  insects  known  as  Thysanura  or  spring-tails.  These  are 
found  at  low  tide  nearly  to  the  water's  edge  and  spread  upwards  to  six 
feet  or  so  from  the  high  tide  line.  The  lower  limit  moves  downward 
as  the  tide  retreats,  As  it  returns  the  spring-tails  partly  retreat  and 
partly  rise  upon  its  surface,  so  that  the  water  is  covered  with  floating 
spring-tails.  These  are  here  to  feed  on  the  ground-up  organic 
dlbris  dropped  by  the  tide. 

At  the  high  tide  line  a  mass  of  wreckage  is  dropped  at  "  slack 
water."  This  consists  largely  of  decaying  sea  lettuce  (Ulva)  and 
drowned  insects,  especially  beetles.  This  rich  feeding  ground,  renewed 
twice  a  day,  has  attracted  a  distinctive  fauna.  The  beach  fleas  and  the 
rove  beetles  feed  on  the  decaying  vegetation ;  the  ants  that  nest  just 
above  high  tide  carry  away  the  stranded  insects ;  running  spiders  prey 
on  the  young  beach  fleas. 

On  the  inner  edge  of  the  sand  spit,  only  a  hundred  feet  away,  the 
fauna  is  very  different  at  the  high  tide  line,  just  as  the  vegetation  is. 
Here  one  finds  the  fiddler  crabs ;  and  just  as  the  Salicornia  is  replaced 
by  the  Statice  near  the  distal  end  of  the  spit,  so  is  one  species  of  the 
fiddler  crab  replaced  by  another.  The  conditions  that  determine  the 
occurrence  of  the  plant  species  determine  that  of  the  animal  species 
also. 

In  the  channel,  through  which  the  tide  is  nearly  always  rushing, 
there  occur  isolated  bunches  of  the  large  salt-reed.  These  hold 
together  the  muddy  substratum  by  tlfeir  roots.  But  the  mud  would  be 
washed  away  by  the  swift  current  were  it  not  protected  by  a  retaining 
wall  of  mussels.  The  mussels  are  themselves,  in  turn,  afforded  a 
favorable  foothold  where  the  food-bringing  current  runs  swiftest. 

A  comparison  of  the  marine  beach  on  the  sand-spit  with  the  beach 
of  Lake  Michigan  is  instructive,  for  here,  at  a  distance  of  eight  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  sea,  we  find  the  same  assemblage  of  animals, 
excepting  those  that  are  exclusively  marine.  Similar  Thysanura,  car- 
rion flies,  rove  beetles,  robber  flies,  tiger  beetles,  ants,  spiders,  and 
sand  colored  grasshoppers.  These  occur  also  in  definite  zones.  The 
lake  beach  at  Chicago  is  worthy  of  especial  study.  A  similar  relation 
of  animals  to  habitat  will  be  found,  although  perhaps  not  so  clear,  on 
the  dunes,  in  sandy  spots,  in  clearings,  and  on  the  edge  of  lakes  and 
streams.  High-school  students  should  certainly  have  their  attention 
directed  to  these  phenomena  and  seek  an  answer  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  animals  in  relation  to  habitat. 
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This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Cowles  on  "A 
Comparison  of  Lake  and  Marine  Beaches  as  to  Ecology  of  the 
Vegetation."     He  said  in  substance  : 

At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  relate  different 
subjects  more  fully  than  we  have  done  in  the  recent  past,  and  thus  escape 
the  evils  incident  to  narrow  specialization.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  we  may  again  have  "naturalists."  The  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor spit  shows  the  necessity  of  combining  physiography,  animal  ecol- 
ogy, and  plant  ecology  in  order  that  one  may  fully  understand  either 
branch. 

In  comparing  lake  and  ocean  beaches  the  most  striking  result  is 
found  in  the  resemblances.  Below  the  water-line  there  are  differences, 
as  one  would  expect,  owing  to  the  presence  of  salt  water  in  the  one 
case  and  fresh  water  in  the  other.  Above  the  water  line  the  flora  is 
strikingly  similar  on  lake  and  ocean.  There  is  in  each  case  a  naked 
plantless  beach  just  above  the  water  line.  In  each  case  the  pioneer 
plants  are  the  same,  viz.,  the  sea  rocket  (Cakile  Americana),  the  sea 
spurge  {Euphorbia  polygon  if olia),  the  beach  pea  (Lathyrus  mari/imus). 
Farther  back  on  the  dunes,  the  most  characteristic  plant  is  the  sea 
sand-reed  (Ammophila);  many  other  species  are  the  same  in  the  two 
cases,  while  very  few  species  are  different.  Even  on  the  Pacific  coast 
several  species  are  to  be  found  which  characterize  our  eastern  beaches. 

Whatever  the  ecological  significance  of  the  resemblances  just  noted 
their  practical  significance  is  clear,  viz.,  that  the  facts  of  physiographic 
ecology  are  widespread  rather  than  local.  Hence  it  becomes  possible 
for  secondary  schools  to  take  up  local  problems  with  the  assurance  that 
they  will  have  much  more  than  local  importance.  The  interpretation 
of  nature,  the  attempt  to  find  out  why  some  plants  or  animals  are  in 
one  situation  and  others  in  another  is  surely  a  fit  topic  to  claim  part  of 
the  attention  of  biology  teachers  and  students  in  secondary  schools. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  three  papers  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  apply  these  ideas 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  Chicago  or  not.  Dr.  Davenport 
thought  that  a  line  of  work  might  easily  be  developed  on  these 
lines  which  would  be  successful. 

Dr.  Cowles  said  that  the  important  thing  is  to  study  nature 
from  the  standpoint  of  interpretation.  The  particular  advantage 
of  what  we  may  call  physiographic  biology  is  that  it  is  the  phase 
of  biology  which  the  pupil  will  meet  in    after  life.      He  will  be 
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continually  seeing  rivers  and  lakes  and  hills  ;  and  should  under- 
stand their  relation  to  animals  and  plants. 

The  objection  was  raised  that  the  pupils  will  merely  take  the 
relations  taught  for  granted,  and  that  there  will  be  no  training 
in  working  things  out  for  themselves. 

Drs.  Cowles  and  Davenport  replied  that  there  were  many 
simple  relations  which  they  could  work  out  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Westgate  related  his  experience  in  Kansas  with  two 
divisions  of  about  twenty-five  pupils  each,  in  which  the  change 
was  made  from  taxonomic  to  ecological  study.  They  had 
field  work  twice  a  week.  Both  pupils  and  teachers  were  very 
well  pleased  with  the  change. 

Miss  Gloss  thought  that  this  sort  of  study  was  useful  in 
making  one  see  the  things  themselves  as  well  as  their  relations. 

Mr.  Cole  asked  if  the  average  pupil  understood  animals  and 
plants  well  enough  to  be  ready  to  go  out  and  appreciate  this 
work.  He  compared  it  to  the  late  methods  of  teaching  reading 
where  the  word  is  taught  before  the  syllable,  at  the  expense  of 
the  development  of  analytic  powers.  "  Ecology  is  the  sentence 
as  a  whole."  "  Laboratory  work  is  the  study  of  the  alphabet." 
We  should  first  build  up  the  words  from  the  letters. 

Miss  Snively  agreed  that  acquaintance  with  individuals 
should  come  first,  but  thought  that  such  instruction  should  come 
much  earlier,  so  that  the  pupils  would  be  ready  for  this  sort  of 
work  by  the  time  they  reached  the  secondary  schools. 

Miss  Barbour  said  that  studying  animals  and  plants  in  their 
relations  was  the  place  to  begin.  Study  their  homes,  etc.,  first. 
Otherwise  we  are  like  those  who  are  able  to  read,  as  far  as  pro- 
nunciation goes,  a  foreign  tongue,  but  do  not  understand  what 
is  being  read. 

Dr.  Cowles  confirmed  what  had  been  said  on  both  sides.  The 
point  he  wished  to  make  was  that  the  pupils  should  be  started 
as  soon  as  possible  in  this  line  of  work,  that  it  is  the  important 
thing  and  should  not  be  neglected. 

Mrs.  Cowles  spoke  of  the  methods  used  by  Dr.  Davenport  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  viz.,  get  the  animals  in  their  habitat  and 
then    bring  them  into   the    laboratory   for  further   study   and 
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acquaintance  with  them  as  individuals.  This  plan  seemed  to  her 
to  unite  both  views  that  had  been  expressed. 

The  next  paper  was  on  "  Bird  Study  in  City  Schools,"  by  H. 
E.  Walter,  Robert  Waller  High  School,  Chicago. 

Bird  study  in  city  schools  resolves  itself  naturally  into  the  identifi- 
cation of  birds  during  the  spring  migration.  The  fall  migration  is 
too  difficult,  owing  to  the  imperfect  plumage  of  the  birds,  while  the 
study  of  nests  and  nesting  habits  is  largely  out  of  the  question  in  city 
parks  during  the  school  year.  Yet  the  same  result  that  is  sought  for  in 
the  discipline  of  ecological  study,  namely,  of  training  the  pupil  to 
really  see  things  for  himself  in  order  that  he  may,  as  Dr.  Cowles  has 
said,  "  travel  throughout  life  by  day  instead  of  by  night,"  may  be  gained 
also  by  this  other  method. 

Last  spring  eight  of  the  fifteen  public  high  schools  in  Chicago  did 
some  definite  work  with  the  bird  migration.  The  particular  method 
now  to  be  explained  was  followed  out  in  our  school  and  it  is  given,  not 
because  it  is  the  best  way  nor  because  it  may  be  adapted  to  other  cases, 
but  because  it  is  the  evolution  at  which  we,  with  our  conditions,  have 
arrived  after  five  years  of  experimenting. 

Before  the  migration  begins  in  March  three  bird  talks  are  given 
near  by  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  illustrated  by  mounted  specimens. 
The  object  of  these  talks  is  to  enable  the  pupils  who  attend  to  identify 
some  hundred  birds  when  seen  alive.  The  substance  of  these  helpful 
notes  and  hints  has  been  published  in  convenient  pocket  form  under 
the  title  of  Wild  Birds  in  City  Parks,  and  this  little  book  is  placed  in 
their  hands.  They  are  now  ready  to  begin  going  out  mornings  before 
school  on  the  lookout  for  the  first  arrivals. 

A  large  bulletin  is  begun  at  the  school  on  which  the  name  of  each 
new  bird  is  placed,  together  with  the  name  of  the  pupil  who  is  the  first 
to  identify  the  same  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher.  By  rejecting 
rigidly  all  doubtful  evidence  and  insisting  on  descriptions  which  are 
convincing,  this  bulletin  hung  prominently  in  the  laboratory,  becomes 
a  sort  of  roll  of  honor  and  is  a  great  incentive  to  accurate  seeing.  In 
addition,  each  pupil  keeps  a  daily  record  on  file  in  the  laboratory,  of 
all  birds  seen  by  him  and  in  this  record  he  is  allowed  to  express  his  own 
untrammeled  beliefs  as  to  what  he  has  seen  —  from  English  sparrows 
up  to  birds  of  paradise  —  regardless  of  what  the  teacher's  verdict  may 
be.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pupils  honestly  attempt  to  make 
these  individual  record  cards  reliable.  They  understand  that  their 
ornithological   reputations  are  at   stake.     The  fact   that  most  pupils 
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begin  when  only  a  few  birds  have  arrived,  and  that  they  see  these 
repeatedly  until  they  become  sure  of  them,  while  each  morning  pre- 
sents only  a  limited  number  of  strangers,  explains  how  it  is  possible  to 
come  to  know  quite  well  upwards  of  a  hundred  birds  during  a  single 
spring  migration. 

The  whole  business  is  kept  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the 
regular  school  work.  Only  those  who  really  want  to  do  so  take  any 
part  in  it,  and  they  are  given  no  extra  credit  in  their  regular  biology 
work.  In  fact  they  sometimes  get  up  so  early  and  stay  out  in  the 
morning  air  of  the  park  so  long  that  they  become  sleepy  and  dull 
later  in  the  day  and  their  biology  marks  suffer  in  consequence ! 

Pupils  are  not  urged  into  bird  study.  The  teacher  never  descends 
to  drumming  up  trade.  The  initiated  pupils  always  attend  to  that. 
Many  of  the  veterans  of  the  previous  spring  are  found  among  the 
green  beginners,  to  whom  they  pass  themselves  off  as  oracles  of  orni- 
thological wisdom.  Most  attention  is  given  to  the  best  pupils  instead 
of,  as  is  ordinarily  the  practice  in  regular  classes,  trying  to  prod  up 
the  hindermost.  Consequently  pupils  learn  that  they  are  going  to  get 
out  of  this  affair  just  what  they  themselves  put  into  it,  and  not  what 
the  teacher  gets  out  of  them. 

In  order  that  the  bulletin  list  may  be  a  fair  competition,  the 
teacher  never  identifies  any  bird  for  any  pupil,  but  simply  confirms  cor- 
rect diagnoses.  Excursions  are  avoided.  Whenever  by  chance  sev- 
eral happen  to  group  together  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  teacher  they 
are  advised  to  scatter  out.  In  fact  his  time  in  the  park  is  often 
divided  between  watching  for  birds  himself  and  in  dodging  those 
pupils  who  ought  to  use  their  own  eyes  and  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment instead  of  his. 

Any  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  pupils  to  vaporize  or  to  sub- 
stitute small  talk  and  superlatives  for  real  observation  and  appreciation 
of  the  birds  is  discouraged,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  whole 
subject  dignity.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  be  understood  that  the 
teacher  is  out  because  he  wants  to  see  the  birds  for  himself,  and  is  not 
out  hunting  pupils,  the  whole  matter  becomes  worth  looking  into. 

This  early  morning  work  enables  the  teacher  to  come  into  relations 
of  comradeship  and  equality  with  his  pupils  that  he  may  strive  for  in 
vain  in  the  schoolroom  where  war  is  always  tacitly  declared.  The 
best  results  of  all  for  the  pupil  is  forming  the  habit  of  really  seeing 
things  with  his  own  eyes.  This  lays  the  foundation  of  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  nature. 
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It  was  asked,  what  the  chances  for  such  work  are  in  those 
parts  of  the  city  where  there  are  no  parks.  Mr.  Walter  said 
that  there  would  probably  be  at  least  seventy-five  birds  to  be 
seen  in  any  back  yard  where  there  are  trees,  and  even  where 
there  are  no  trees  there  would  be  birds  if  anything. 

Mr.  Howe  was  of  the  opinion  that  bird  study  is  essentially 
ecological.  We  must  necessarily  know  a  bird's  habitat  to  be 
able  to  find  it.  "  It  is  a  study  of  distribution  with  reference  to 
environment." 

Mr.  Walter  said  that  while  that  was  true,  still  most  of  the 
work  consisted  in  plain  identification  of  birds  during  migration, 
i.  e.,  out  of  their  normal  habitats. 

Miss  Snively  told  of  her  methods.  She  makes  the  pupils 
acquainted  with  the  birds  by  study  of  skins.  The  children  then 
colored  sketches,  and  by  that  time  were  able  to  identify  the 
birds  as  they  saw  them. 

THE    CHEMICAL    SECTION    OF    THE    CONFERENCE 

met  in  Kent  Chemical  laboratory  with  Associate  Professor 
Alexander  Smith  in  the  chair. 

The  first  paper,  of  which  an  abstract  follows,  was  read  by  Miss 
May  M.  Butler,  of  Riverside  High  School,  upon  the  subject: 

"  The  Treatment  of  the  Science  of  Chemistry  for  Instruction 
in  Secondary  Schools;  Is  it  Becoming  too  Academic?" 

In  our  schools  the  course  of  study  is  planned  on  a  more  or  less 
sociological  basis,  but  when  one  comes  before  a  class,  what  is  taught 
in  a  subject  and  how  it  is  taught  depends,  of  course,  on  the  point  of 
view  of  the  teacher,  on  the  end  at  which  he  is  aiming. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  which  control  instruction  today.  One, 
to  put  it  in  an  extreme  way,  where  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  of  work,  the  amount  and  kind  being  deter- 
mined by  the  scientifically  trained  adult  mind,  his  mental  attitude 
being  imposed  on  the  pupil.  The  object  in  view  is  to  get  the  work 
done  in  the  hope  that  somehow,  in  some  mysterious  way,  the  untrained 
youthful  mind  may  develop  by  going  through  this  amount  of  gymnas- 
tics. 

The  other  end  aimed  at  in  instruction  is  the  development  of  the 
power  of  the  pupil  and  the  enriching  of  his  experience  in  his  present 
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life  among  his  fellows,  the  subjects  chosen  for  certain  periods  being 
suitable  to  the  stage  of  mental  development  and  the  present  life  inter- 
ests of  the  pupil.  Not  only  the  subject,  but  the  way  of  looking  at  the 
subject,  is  thus  determined.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  such  instruc- 
tion is  to  develop  in  the  pupil  the  power  to  set  up  certain  ends  worth 
while  and  the  ability  to  realize  these  ends  as  far  as  possible  independ- 
ently. 

These  two  points  of  view,  the  first  where  emphasis  is  thrown  on  the 
work  as  the  the  thing  worth  while,  the  pupil  being  there  to  accomplish 
it ;  the  second  where  emphasis  is  thrown  on  the  developing  of  the 
pupil  in  his  life  relations  as  the  thing  worth  while,  the  work  being  there 
as  material  for  him  to  work  over  into  his  experience,  thus  broadening 
and  deepening  it,  the  material  being  something  real  to  the  pupil  in  his 
relations  to  life,  not  merely  a  sort  of  exercise  to  be  gone  through  that 
he  may  be  developed,  these  two  points  of  view  determine  also  the  use 
made  of  text-books. 

A  teacher  with  the  first  point  of  view  would  prescribe  the  text  as  a 
beneficial  allopathic  dose  to  be  taken  from  cover  to  cover,  and  labora- 
tory work  in  science  to  be  done  exactly  according  to  directions. 

One  with  the  second  end  in  view  would  use  the  text  as  a  source  of 
information  with  which  to  broaden  the  experience  that  the  pupil  had 
already  acquired  by  individual,  independent  experimentation. 

Work  in  chemistry  carried  on  in  this  way  begins  with  a  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  hand  based  on  the  facts  already  known  to 
the  pupils.  In  this  the  teacher  controls  the  trend  of  the  discussion 
without  adding  information.  The  pupils  know  that  certain  facts  are 
true.  From  these  they  infer  that  other  things  would  be  true.  As  there 
is  always  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  some  of  the  controlling  factors  in 
natural  phenomena  and  thus  to  make  groundless  assertions,  those 
inferences  and  suggestions  made  by  the  class,  not  perfectly  self- 
evident,  are  put  by  the  class  into  the  form  of  problems  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  investigated  by  the  individual  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  class,  thus  giving  him  a  motive  for  careful  work 
and  clear  explanation  thereof.  Other  problems  are  investigated  by 
the  whole  class,  but  with  different  materials,  so  as  to  give  a  broader 
basis  for  drawing  conclusions ;  others  are  investigated  by  the  whole 
class  with  the  same  materials,  so  that  an  average  result  of  a  larger 
number  of  data  can  be  obtained.  As  an  illustration,  this  year,  after  a 
few  preliminary  experiments,  our  first  subject  of  study  was  water.     In 
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the  introductory  discussion  it  was  brought  out  that  there  were  three 
large  problems  that  they  might  investigate  in  reference  to  water  :  (i) 
The  solvent  action  of  water ;  (2)  where  water  is  found  in  nature  other 
than  in  masses  ;  (3)  the  chemical  structure  of  water. 

These  problems,  as  they  were  taken  up,  were  subdivided  into  many 
minor  ones,  such  as  :  (1)  Are  solids  in  general  unequally  soluble  in 
cold  water  ?  (2)  Does  an  increase  in  temperature  increase  the  solu- 
bility of  solids  in  like  degree  ?  (3)  Are?  liquids  equally  soluble  in 
water?  (4)  Are  gases  equally  soluble  in  water?  (5)  What  effect  has 
an  increase  in  temperature  on  the  solubility  of  gases  ?  (6)  What 
effect  has  a  decrease  in  pressure  on  the  solubility  of  gases  ?  Such  a 
problem  as  the  first  should  be  solved  by  the  whole  class  using  as  large 
a  variety  of  solids  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  as  broad  as  possible  a  basis 
for  conclusion 

The  pupils  are  required,  so  far  as  is  in  their  ability,  to  devise  their 
own  methods  of  solution,  and  to  choose  suitable  apparatus.  Thus,  the 
properties  of  materials  which  have  to  be  controlled  in  order  to  obtain 
the  desired  end  force  themselves  on  their  attention.  Devising  their 
own  methods  develops  considerable  ingenuity,  and  often  better  results 
are  obtained  because  the  students  have  the  method  of  procedure  better 
under  control  than  they  would  if  it  were  some  one  else's  method. 
Their  work  is  less  mechanical.  A  pupil  who  devises  his  own  wash- 
bottle  for  washing  a  gas,  or  a  safety-bottle,  never  attaches  his  wash- 
bottle  with  the  wrong  tube  foremost,  or  uses  a  wash-bottle  for  a 
safety-bottle. 

After  the  problems  have  been  investigated,  the  pupils  report  their 
results  to  the  class,  and  each  pupil  records  the  data,  also  the  apparatus, 
and  method  of  procedure,  when  the  experiment  has  been  performed 
by  the  individual  for  the  class.  From  these  they  write  up  permanent 
notes. 

The  four  preceding  steps  of  the  work  —  that  is,  (1)  the  general  dis- 
cussion ;  (2)  the  making  of  problems  to  be  investigated  ;  (3)  the  solving 
of  these  after  an  individually  devised  method  ;  (4)  the  generalizations 
made  from  the  work  of  the  class  —  are  broadened  by  reports  from  the 
text,  so  far  as  it  supplies  material,  and  from  reference  books  which 
give  condensed  reports  of  other  men's  work  along  the  same  lines. 

That  pupils  are  capable  of  thinking  out  a  related  series  of  prob- 
lems and  from  them  forming  some  appreciation  of  truly  scientific  work 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  set  of  problems,  thought  out  step 
by  step  by  the  class  last  year. 
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The  large  problem  in  hand  was  to  determine  the  chemical  structure 
of  water.  After  having  found  out  by  electrolysis  that  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  could  be  obtained  from  water  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
approximate  proportions  2  : 1  they  did  not  know  whether  the  gases 
came  from  the  water,  or  the  sulphuric  acid,  or  both.  So  it  was  pro- 
posed to  unite  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  2  :  1  to  see 
whether  water  was  obtained.  This  necessitated  the  following  investi- 
gations :  (1)  Can  hydrogen  be  obtained  from  an  acid  and  a  metal  ? 
(2)  Does  the  concentration  of  the  acid  effect  the  result  ?  (3)  Which 
combination  of  acid  and  metal  produces  the  largest  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen ?  (4)  Will  oxides  give  off  oxygen  when  heated  ?  (5)  Which 
oxide  gives  off  the  largest  quantity  of  oxygen  ? 

After  having  obtained  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  the  best  mate- 
rials, and  having  united  them  in  the  proportions  2  : 1  or  what  they 
thought  was  2:1,  when  the  result  was  not  what  they  thought  it  would 
be  after  several  repetitions,  they  began  to  look  about  for  sources  of 
error,  and  the  following  problems  were  suggested  :  (1)  How  does  the 
volume  of  a  gas  vary  with  the  pressure,  the  temperature  being  constant? 
(2)  How  does  the  volume  of  a  gas  vary  with  the  temperature  under 
constant  pressure  ?  Then  a  recalculation  of  data  after  several  more 
repetitions  gave  approximately  correct  results. 

When  the  reference  reading  on  the  determination  of  the  structure 
of  water  by  different  scientists  was  done  they  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Morley  did  the  experiment  twenty  times  before  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  results  and  that  Cavendish's  method  was  neater  and  more 
simple  than  theirs. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  methods  of  instruction:— The 
one,  where  the  pupil  is  given  a  manual  with  full  directions  for  each 
experiment  which  he  performs  carefully,  gives  him  a  narrow  view  of 
the  subject.  He  knows,  for  example,  only  one  or  two  ways  of  making 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  each  experiment,  to  him,  must  be  set  up  in 
one  definite  way.  He  forms  also  no  appreciation  of  the  significance 
of  scientifically  accurate  results. 

The  second  method  gives  the  pupil  more  command  of  the  subject, 
more  breadth  of  view  and  independence  in  work  and  thought.  He  has 
materials  under  his  control  better  and  is  better  prepared  to  go  at 
further  work  in  a  scientific  way. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  work  too  academic  if  the  present 
text-book  is  chosen  with  the  intention  of  getting  it  into  the  pupil's 
memory  from  beginning  to  end.     There  isn't  any  danger,  however, 
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if  the  teacher  keeps  the  pupil's  ability  to  think  and  work  constantly  in 
mind. 

In  the  general  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  it  appeared  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  conference 
thought  that  the  heuristic  method,  as  outlined  in  the  paper, 
would  not  yield  satisfactory  results  in  practice.  It  was  thought 
that,  by  a  strict  application  of  these  principles,  the  student  would 
be  able  to  cover  very  little  ground.  Such*  a  course  was  called 
nature  study,  and  not  chemistry.  How  can  the  student  be 
expected  to  invent  those  processes  and  discover  those  methods 
which  have  been  the  result  of  the  work  of  years  of  skilled  chem- 
ists ?  How,  for  example,  could  a  student  be  asked  to  construct 
a  wash-bottle  ?  The  teacher  may  make  suggestions,  but  these 
would  have  such  great  influence  in  shaping  the  student's  view 
that  it  was  thought  better  to  give  definite  and  complete  instruc- 
tions at  the  start  regarding  the  experiments  to  be  performed. 
In  the  replies  to  these  criticisms  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  aim 
of  a  secondary-school  course  in  chemistry  is  not  to  turn  out 
finished  chemists.  The  aim  is  not  to  confer  a  definite  amount 
of  chemical  information  or  to  require  the  performance  of  a  cer- 
tain fixed  number  of  experiments.  Its  real  object  is  to  develop 
the  mental  power  by  logical  reasoning  and  appropriate  methods 
of  experimental  investigation.  At  the  same  time  the  work  done 
leads  to  results  which  are  of  real  worth  as  an  accession  to  the 
pupil's  fund  of  useful  knowledge.  They  have  an  additional 
value  in  that  he  knows  just  how  they  were  obtained.  He  has 
learned  from  his  own  experiments  the  way  in  which  all  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  obtained. 

It  was  admitted  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
pupil  to  rediscover  any  very  great  amount  of  chemistry.  He 
may  learn  much,  however,  from  very  simple  experiments.  For 
example,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  him  to  discover  how  and 
why  iron  rusts  in  the  air.  He  may  study  with  success  the  ques- 
tion of  solubility  or  condensation  of  steam.  It  was  thought  bet- 
ter to  give  simple  problems  and  let  the  pupil  work  them  out  for 
himself.  Even  if  the  pupil  fail  to  discover  the  solution  of  any 
given  problem,  he  is  benefited  by  having  thought  about  it. 
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By  allowing  students  to  devise  their  own  experiments  the 
habit  of  independent  thinking  is  greatly  developed.  This  is 
probably  the  most  important  argument  in  favor  of  the  heuristic 
method.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  that,  although  a  course 
should  not  consist  entirely  of  work  of  this  sort,  an  infusion  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  such  work^even  if  it  diminished  the 
ground  covered,  would  be  exceedingly  valuable. 

The  following  persons  took  part  in  the  discussion :  Messrs. 
Abels,  Ames,  Boynton,  Burns,  Easton,  Flynn,  Hawthorne,  Line- 
barger,  Meslick,  Alexander  Smith,  A.  L.  Smith,  Spicer,  Walker, 
Watson,  and  Misses  Chapin  and  Butler. 

The  second  subject  was  on  "A  Minimum  Outline  of  Chemis- 
try for  Secondary  Schools."  The  discussion  was  opened  by 
Mr.  C.  M.  Wirick,  of  the  English  High  and  Manual  Training 
School,  Chicago.  The  speaker  indicated  his  object  in  teaching 
as  twofold.  First,  training,  and,  second,  to  give  the  student 
enough  chemistry  to  understand  the  universe.  The  outline 
included  a  selected  list  of  topics.  It  cannot  be  given  here  as 
there  is  not  space  to  include  the  remarks  showing  the  aspect  of 
each  subject  to  be  presented  and  the  mode  of  relating  each  to 
the  others. 

Mr.  Flynn,  of  Hyde  Park  High  School,  the  second  speaker 
upon  this  topic,  stated  that  his  outline  would  be  even  less 
extensive.  He  favored  the  omission  of  the  ionic  theory  and 
also  of  the  law  of  Avogadro,  as  the  latter  is  too  important  to 
be  treated  briefly.  He  also  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to 
try  to  write  accurate  and  complete  equations  to  represent  chem- 
ical actions.  The  course  as  outlined  included  the  following : 
Fuel,  air,  hydrochloric  acid,  acids,  bases,  oxygen,  basic  oxides, 
acid  anhydrides,  sulphuric  acid  and  compounds  of  sulphur,  nitric 
acid  and  oxides  of  nitrogen,  ammonia ;  and  the  following  typ- 
ical metals:  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  copper,  mercury,  silver, 
aluminium. 

After  the  discussion  of  the  above  papers,  Dr.  Linebarger 
described  several  new  experiments.  Dr.  Walker  described  the 
method  of  preparation  of  Welsbach  mantles  and  exhibited  sam- 
ples of  the  mantles  and  burners. 
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THE    CONFERENCE    IN    ENGLISH 
Associate  Professor  Herrick,  Chainnan. 

The  conference  of  1900  had  demanded  greater  latitude  in 
the  teaching  of  English  literature  and  the  history  of  English 
literature  than  is  provided  for  in  the  university  entrance  require- 
ments. The  English  department,  in  considering  the  advisability 
of  modifying  its  entrance  requirements,  made  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  curricula  at  present  established  in  the  secondary 
schools.  A  report,  based  upon  this  investigation,  was  made  by 
the  departmental  examiner. 

The  following  facts  were  emphasized  in  this  report : 

1.  The  high -school  course  is  too  brief  to  permit  of  more  instruction  in 
English  literature  than  is  provided  for  in  the  university  entrance  require- 
ments. 

2.  Teachers  who  have  mastered  the  English  classics,  included  in  the 
university  list,  find  them  the  most  effective  instrument  for  teaching  the  history 
of  English  literature. 

3.  The  present  need  is  not  for  a  modification  of  the  university  entrance 
requirements,  but  for  a  body  of  teachers  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  use  the 
English  classics,  included  in  the  university  list,  intelligently  and  effectively. 

Other  facts,  revealed  by  the  investigation,  but  not  bearing 
directly  upon  the  question  before  the  conference,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  many  schools  the  entire  instruction  in  English  literature 
and  composition  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  teacher.  Inasmuch 
as  one  teacher,  unassisted,  cannot  simultaneously  conduct  four 
classes  in  English  literature  and  four  classes  in  English  compo- 
sition, a  compromise  has  been  adopted  in  many  schools  by 
which  approximately  two  years  are  devoted  to  each  subject.  As 
a  result,. students  from  these  schools  enter  the  university  with- 
out a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  English  classics  and  with 
inadequate  training  in  English  composition. 

In  the  general  discussion  following  the  reading  of  the  report, 
the  demand  for  greater  latitude  in  the  choice  of  supplementary 
reading  was  renewed.  Upon  the  motion  of  Professor  MacClin- 
tock,  provision  was  made  for  a  committee,  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  prepare  a  list  of  supplementary  readings  for  the  use  of  second- 
ary schools. 
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THE    CONFERENCE    IN    FRENCH 
Mr.  H.  Parker  Williamson,  Chairman 

The  first  paper,  on  "Composition,"  was  read  by  Miss  Berthe 
des  C.  Favard,  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School.  She  spoke  for 
simplicity  in  composition  and  for  the  unity  of  the  phrase.  Miss 
Favard  spoke  in  French  and  presented  a  carefully  written  paper. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Professor  Monin,  of  the  Armour 
Institute.  He  treated  the  subject :  "What  French  and  how  much 
French  should  be  read  in  the  first  year  of  a  college  preparatory 
course  ?"  His  main  points  were  for  some  scientific  reading  and 
emphasis  on  dictation. 

There  was  discussion  between  M.  Sicard,  Dr.  Pietsch,  and 
Dr.  Jenkins. 

Dr.  Pietsch  stated  that  hereafter  the  instruction  in  French  in 
the  Romance  department  will  be  given  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  the  study  of 
which  he  warmly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers. 

THE    CONFERENCE    IN    GERMAN 
Dr.  P.  O.  Kern,  Chairman 

I.  In  accordance  with  the  motion  passed  at  the  last  annual 
conference,  a  committee  of  five  representing  the  university,  the 
affiliated,  and  the  cooperating  schools  had  been  appointed  to 
revise  the  list  of  books  prescribed  for  second-year  reading.  Its 
report,  agreeing  in  substance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America,  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Karl  Seeligmann  (Harvard 
School),  chairman,  and  accepted.  These  new  requirements  for 
German  2)  which  will  go  into  effect  September,  1902  (optional 
until  that  date),  are : 

This  examination  calls  for  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  moderately 
difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally 
and  sometimes  in  writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from 
memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read ;  also  grammatical  drill  upon 
the  less  usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds, 
tenses  and  modes  (with  special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  and 
likewise  upon  word  order  and  word  formation.     Suitable  reading  matter  (five 
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books)  must  be  selected  from  the  following  :  Andersen's  Afdrchen,  or  Ander- 
sen's Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder,  or  Leander's  Trdumereien — to  the  extent  of 
about  forty  pages;  after  that  Hauff's  Das  kalte  Herz%  or  Zschokke's  Der 
zerbrochene  Krug;  then  Hillern's  hoher  als  die  Kirche,  or  Storm's  Immensee; 
next  one  of  the  three  selections  in  Nichol's  Karl  der  Grosze  nebst  zwei  andern 
Bildern  aus  dent  M ittelalter  (Freytag),  preferably  A  us  dem  Klosterleben  ;  or 
.Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell;  lastly,  Benedix's  Der  Process,  or  Wilhelmi's  Einer 
musz  heiraten! 

2.  The  main  feature  of  the  program  was  the  discussion  of  the 
question:  "Should  teachers  of  German  aim  at  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  historical  development  of  the  German  language 
and  literature?"  The  subject  was  introduced  by'  two  papers 
given  below,  which  were  followed  by  a  lively  debate,  the  final 
decision  being  in  the  affirmative.     Members  present,  50. 

THE    LINGUISTIC   ASPECT   OF   THE   QUESTION 
Dr.  Kern 

I  wish  to  present  this  afternoon  some  of  the  points  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  historic  development  of  the  German  language  has 
been  of  practical  help  to  me  in  teaching  the  German  of  today  to 
elementary  classes. 

1.  After  a  few  introductory  remarks  about  the  relation  between 
the  English  and  German  races,  the  study  of  cognates  may  very  well  be 
begun  with  the  first  vocabulary.  The  law  for  the  changes  in  the  con- 
sonants may  be  discovered  by  the  class  or,  according  to  the  method 
pursued,  briefly  stated  by  the  teacher.  Take,  for  instance,  the  dental 
series ;  of  what  beautiful  simplicity  are  rules  such  as :  To  English  d  cor- 
responds /,  to  English  th9  d  in  German.  Can  a  teacher  afford  not  to 
avail  himself  of  these  ?  Starting  with  the  English  the  teacher  can  make 
his  students  construe  the  consonantal  skeleton  of  hundreds  of  German 
words,  e.  g.9  beam — Baum9  hail — Hagel9  nail — Nagel,  light — Licht, 
wight — JVicht,  dapper — tapfer,  pepper — Pfeffer9  stroke — Streich,  token — 
Zeichen,  pea  (cock) — Pfau,  plight — Pflicht,  leap — laufen,  soap — Safe, 
tiding — Zeitung,  timber — Zimmer,  twig — Zweig,  water —  Wasser,  scuttle — 
Schussel,  thatch — Dach,  loath — leid,  cloth — Kleid,  heath — Heide,  harvest 
— Herbst,  starve — sterben.  The  few  exceptions  may  be  ignored  in  the 
beginning.  The  English  consonants  being  usually  the  original  ones, 
all  that  the  instructor  has  to  know  is  the  second  sound-shifting  which 
separates  the  high  German  consonantal  system  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the   Germanic   languages.     The  larger  German  grammars   give   the 
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results  of  this  important  process  in  a  clear  form,  the  task  of  mastering 
them  is  easy  and  the  teacher  is  amply  repaid  for  his  labor  by  the 
amount  of  memorizing  which  he  spares  his  class. 

Not  unfrequently,  however,  cognate  words  differ  not  only  in  form 
but  also  in  meaning  in  the  two  languages.  Though  here  general  laws 
cannot  be  established,  the  change  ought  to  be  explained  in  every  indi- 
vidual case,  e.  g.,  fee — Vieh  (cf.  Latin  pecus,  pecunid),  stove — Stube 
(originally  the  room  that  could  be  heated),  town — Zaun  (the  old  towns 
were  fortified),  read — raten  and  lease  (glean) — lesen  (guessing  and 
picking  up  of  the  Buchstaben),  write — reiszen  (cutting  of  the  Runic 
characters  in  the  wood;  Reisznagel,  Reiszbrett,  Abrisz),  shrive — 
schreiben  (dictating  a  punishment),  cup — Kopf '(cf.  Latin  testa — French 
Ute,  German  Tassenkopf),  top — Zcpf(even  the  men  wore  their  hair  tied 
up  on  the  top  of  their  heads),  lunacy,  avoir  des  lunes,  Latin  /una — 
Laune  (relic  of  the  mediaeval  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  on 
the  disposition).  Sometimes  we  notice  a  development  of  meaning  in 
ma/am  partem  in  one  of  the  languages  as  in  the  following  instances: 
knave — Knabe,  knight — Knecht,  slight — schlecht  (but:  schlecht  und 
recht),  lust — Lust.  At  other  times  we  notice  a  narrowing  down  of  the 
meaning  as  in  dumb — dumm,  small — schmal  (but :  schmalen),  fret — 
fressen,  vane — Fahne,  titter — zittern,  chafer — Kdfer. 

The  introduction  of  such  bits  of  culture-history,  of  philosophizing 
or  whatever  else  may  have  caused  the  change  in  a  given  case,  all  this 
will  enliven  the  dullest  vocabulary.  The  added  human  interest  will 
make  the  word  cease  to  be  a  mere  form  to  the  student  and  change  the 
committing  of  new  words  to  memory  from  an  irksome  task  into  a 
pleasure.  In  bis  attempt  to  connect  the  meanings  of  cognates,  the 
teacher  will  now  and  then  be  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  fundamental 
meaning,  as  in :  sad — satt  (fundamental  meaning :  heavy;  sad  bread, 
sadiron),  dimple — Thmpel  (root  meaning :  tief  sein),  clean — klein 
(originally:  shining;  Kleinod).  In  most  cases  Kluge's  Etymological 
Dictionary,  Paul's  Deutsches  Worterbuch,  or  Ebcrhard's  Synonymisches 
Handwbrterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache,  Leipzig,  1896,  will  easily  furnish 
the  teacher  the  necessary  information. 

2.  In  the  nominal  inflection  the  decay  of  the  English  endings  due  to 
the  strong  stress  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  crowding  in  of  French  s 
as  a  sign  for  the  plural  have  almost  entirely  effaced  the  old  Germanic 
declensions  and  their  classification.  Yet  the  little  that  is  left  can  well 
be  utilized  in  the  German  class  room.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
s  of  the  German  strong  genitive  survives  in  the  English  possessive 
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which  has  been  generalized.  For  other  remnants  of  Germanic  inflec- 
tion we  must  turn  to  the  so-called  irregular  plurals  in  modern  English. 
Mice,  teeth>  geese,  etc.,  belong  to  the  strong  declension  and  illustrate 
the  umlaut  as  men  and  its  compounds  do.  Such  words  as  children, 
brethren,  oxen  introduce  the  student  to  the  German  weak  declension. 
The  uninfected  plural  of  the  first  strong  declension  finds  its  parallels 
in  two  classes  of  modern  English  words.  The  first  class  consists  of 
such  collectives  as  deer,  sheep,  swine,  horse,  Anglo-Saxon  neuters  that 
did  not  take  an  ending  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  of  the  plural. 
Alike  in  singular  and  plural,  both  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  in  Old 
High  German,  were  further  such  neuters  as  year,  Jahr,  pound,  Pfund. 
This  accounts  for  such  constructions  as  a  three  year  old  child,  a  ten 
pound  note,  drei  Jahr  alt,  zwei  Pfund  Zucker,  sechs  Mai,  and  leads  to  the 
modern  German  rule  that  all  but  feminine  nouns  expressing  weight  or 
measure  do  not  take  the  sign  of  the  plural.  The  masculines  followed 
the  neuters  by  analogy,  a  three  foot  rule,  drei  Fust  vier  Zoll;  the 
majority  of  the  feminines.were  weak  and  have  always  had  a  character- 
istic ending  for  the  plural.  As  the  uninfected  plural  cases  of  the  neu- 
ters, traces  of  which  are  found  even  in  New  High  German  (e.  g.,  Kind 
und  Kindeskind=  children  and  grandchildren),  did  not  admit  of  a  dif- 
ferentiation from  the  singular,  er  and  e  become  the  new  signs  of  the 
plural.  Die  Feld,  die  Haus  become  die  Felder,  die  Hauser  while  the 
old  datives  survive  in  proper  names,  e.  g.,  Rheinfelden,  Schaffhausen. 
Er,  which  already  occurred  with  Old  High  German  neuters,  becomes 
so  common  that  it  even  enters  the  inflection  of  the  masculine.  It  gives 
rise  to  that  class  of  masculine  nouns  that  follow  the  paradigm  Wald, 
Walder;  vacillation  between  the  masculine  and  neuter  genders  (Gott) 
or  analogy  to  neuter  nouns  (Walder -Felder,  but  Unterwalden ;  Man- 
ner-Weiber,  Kinder)  ushered  in  this  confusion.  E,  originally  the  end- 
ing of  the  strong  masculines,  now  forms  a  subdivision  of  the  second 
strong  declension  :  Jahr,  Jahre.  The  two  ways  of  forming  the  plural 
may  be  observed  on  the  same  stem  :  Lande,  Lander;  Worte,  Wbrter, 
etc. 

In  the  weak  declension,  the  annoying  mistake  of  giving  the  strong 
inflection  to  the  well-known  list :  Furst,  Graf,  Herr,  etc.,  may  easily 
be  avoided  by  pointing  out  that  these  nouns  only  recently  lost  their 
final  e  and  ought  to  be  grouped  with  Knabe.  They  occurred  frequently 
as  titles,  /.  e.,  before  accented  proper  names,  and  thus  were  naturally 
shortened.  Many  deviations  from  the  modern  weak  norm  might  easily 
be  mentioned  here.    Festgemauert  in  der  Erdent  Kbslein  aufder  Heiden, 
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Darf  mieh  leider  nicht  auf  der  Gassen,  So  wird  dock  Deiner  Seelen  der 
Brdutigam  nicht  f Men  or  such  .compounds  as  Sonnenlicht,  Harfenton, 
Mrdenkind  or  Ich  rufe  Paulinen  and  similar  survivals  of  older  usage 
are  well  explained  in  Friedrich  Blatz,  Neuhochdeutsche  Gramma tik  mit 
besonderer  BerucksichHgung  der  historischen  Entwicklung  der  deutschen 
Sprache,  2  Bdnde,  Karlsruhe,  1895,  ^so  *n  Karl  Gustaf  Andresen, 
Spraehgebraueh  und  Sprachrichtigkeit  im  Deutschen,  Leipzig,  1892. 
Neither  book  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  old  Germanic  dialects. 

I  cannot  leave  the  noun  without  referring  to  the  mixed  inflection 

which  is  difficult  to  handle  because  it  follows  so  closely  in  the  wake  of 

the  four  declensions.     A  good  list  of  the  more  common  mixed  nouns 

is  given  in  Joynes-Meissner,  Lesson  V,  of  course  without  explanations. 

The  subject  being  somewhat  complicated,  I  will  take  up  only  a  few 

words  of  this  class.     To  show  how  easily  a  confusion  might  arise,  it  is 

a  good  plan  to  write  two  Early  Modern  High  German  paradigms  side 

by  side,  that  of  the  strong  noun  Wagen  and  any  weak  stem  : 

Wagen  Name  Wagen  Namen 

Wagens         Namen  Wagen  Namen 

Wagen  Namen  Wagen  Namen 

Wagen  Namen  Wagen  Namen 

The  only  difference  between  these  existed  in  the  nominative  and  geni- 
tive of  the  singular  which  led  to  modern  des  Namens  and  to  the  by- 
form  der  Namen.  Sometimes  we  find  a  strong  verbal  noun  of  the  same 
stem  by  the  side  of  a  weak  noun  :  das  Glauben,  des  Glaubens-der 
Glaube,  des  Glauben;  das  Schaden,  des  Schadens-der  Schade,  des  Schaden. 
In  some  cases  the  cause  of  the  confusion  was  a  change  of  gender: 
Stachel,  Mast,  See,  now  masculine  nouns  preserved  their  old  feminine 
plurals.  In  the  modern  singular  Sporn  we  really  have  an  old  plural 
(a  pair  of  spurs),  the  old  singular  being  still  retained  in  the  proper 
name  Spohr  (=  English  spur).  At  present  this  word  has  three  plurals : 
Sporen  (the  historically  correct  and  best  form),  Sporne  (from  the  new 
singular,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Dome),  and  Spornen,  the 
youngest  formation,  a  contamination  of  Sporen  and  Sporne,  or  in  anal- 
ogy to  Dornen.  Others  of  these  nouns  as  Bayer,  Stiefel  were  formerly 
strong  and  needing  a  distinguishing  feature  took  n  in  the  plural. 
Others  again  as  the  weak  Vetter,  Bauer  were  drawn  over  to  the  first 
strong  declension  by  Vater,  Bruder. 

3.  The  Verb.  In  the  strong  conjugation  the  fact  that  the  older  periods 
of  German  as  well  as  English  possessed  four  principal  parts  explains  a 
number  of  forms  which  would  have  to  be  treated  as  irregularities  from 
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the  standpoint  of  today.  The  old  preterit  embraced  two  principal 
parts,  one  vowel  occurring  in  the  singular  indicative  and  usually 
another  in  the  plural  and  the  subjunctive.  The  Middle  High  German 
principal  parts  of  werfen  were,  e.  g.,  werfen,  warf — wurfen,  geworfen. 
As  a  rule  a  leveling  out  took  place  in  Modern  High  German ;  some- 
times, however,  we  find  the  two  old  forms  retained.  Thus  we  find  the 
old  vowel  of  the  plural  not  unfrequently  in  the  classics  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  On  account  of  the  rhyme  the  proverb  remains :  Wie 
die  Alien  sungen,  so  zwitschern  die  Jungen.  The  modern  poetic  forms 
that,  thdten  are  not  subjunctives  but  old  indicatives ;  Schiller  says :  Ich 
that's  vor  kurzem  selbst  erleben  ;  Uhland  :  Er  that  nur  spbttisch  urn  sich 
blieken.  The  old  preterit  of  thun  was  thet — thaten,  later  on  the  vowel 
of  the  plural  was  generalized.  Leveling  out  in  favor  of  the  vowel  of 
the  singular,  we  find  in  Goethe's :  Die  Augen  thdten  ihm  sinken.  Gen- 
eral is  the  retention  of  the  old  vowel  in  the  preterit  subjunctive  of 
such  verbs  as,  in  the  spoken  language,  would  not  have  differentiated 
their  new  subjunctive  from  the  present  indicative:  wurde  (warde= 
werde),  wurbe  (wdrbe=werbe)9  gulte  (gdite=geite),  hulfe  (hd//e  = 
helfe),  etc.  The  historically  correct  preterit  of  werden  is  ward — 
wurden;  not  only  did  wurden  survive,  it  even  entered  the  singular  as 
wurde.  By  calling  the  modal  auxiliaries  pretrit-presents,  i.  e.,  old 
strong  preterits  in  form  that  later  took  on  the  meaning  of  presents, 
they  can  easily  be  explained  in  this  connection.  Darf — durfen,  e.  g.9 
goes  like  ward — wurden.  Their  new  preterits  and  participles  were 
then  naturally  weak,  they  were  formed  upon  the  plural  the  vowel  of 
which  occurred  most  frequently  in  the  tense :  durfen,  durfte,  gedurft. 
Compare  modern  English  dare,  durst  or  the  vulgar  he  had  ought  to  go. 
At  this  juncture  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  mistake  not  yet 
eliminated  from  a  number  of  grammars  which  continue  to  translate  to 
dare  by  durfen.  Durfen  is  not  cognate  with  dare.  Old  High  German 
durfan  corresponds  to  Anglo-Saxon  thurfan  which  is  lost  in  Modern 
English.  The  cognate  of  to  dare  is  Luther's  ich  tar,  wir  turren  which, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  shared  the  fate  of  English  thurfan.  Pas- 
sages in  which  the  meaning  of  durfen  has  changed  to  that  of  dare  may 
be  found,  it  is  true,  in  Fischart,  Opitz,  Grimmelshausen,  Hagedorn, 
and  in  Swiss  authors,  but  they  are  rare  and  not  upheld  by  present 
usage. 

A  question  occurring  whenever  a  class  comes  to  gehen  and  stehen  is 
why  these  two  strong  verbs  are  not  conjugated  du  giehst,  stiehst,  etc. 
By  putting  ging,  gegangen  side  by  side  with  fangen,  fing,  gefangen,  it 
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can  easily  be  shown  that  gehen  is  irregular ;  it  is  a  different  stem.  The 
old  infinitive  gangen  now  lost  to  the  literary  language  survives  in  the 
dialects  as  does  the  Scotch  to  gang.  Gehen,  English  to  go,  had  as 
some  of  the  weak  verbs  no  vowel  /  in  the  ending  and  could,  therefore, 
not  change  the  stem  vowel  in  the  singular  present.  The  English 
preterit  went  is  German  wendete;  the  participle  gone  comes  from  the 
short  stem  retained  in  a  still  shorter  form  in  modern  ago.  The  verb 
stehen  ought  to  go  in  German :  stand  en,  stehen,  stund,  gestanden,  in 
English  stand,  stood,  stand.  The  infinitive  standen  surviving  in  South 
German  dialects  is  superseded  by  the  stem  stehen  in  the  literary  lan- 
guage. Stund  is  the  regular  form  in  Goethe's  Gotz ;  stunden  occurs  in 
Goethe's  Werther:  Die  Augen  stunden  ihm  voll  Thrdnen,  also  in 
Schiller,  e.g.,  stund er  noch  an  sich  zu  erklaren.  £7 is  further  found  in 
the  subjunctive  stunde.  Stand  crowded  in  from  the  participle  under 
the  influence  of  such  forms  as  band — bunden,fand — funden;  in  Eng- 
lish, the  reverse  has  taken  place  the  vowel  of  the  preterit  having  been 
generalized. 

In  speaking  of  the  endings  of  the  verb  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
German  as  well  as  English  e  in  unaccented  syllables  does  not  rep- 
resent the  full  vowel  but  expresses  a  slurred  obscure  sound.  It  may 
have  resulted  from  any  one  of  the  vowels  (cf.  English  beggar,  copper, 
zephyr,  camphor,  sulphur).  In  the  second  and  third  singular  present 
indicative  of  the  strong  conjugation  its  prototype  was  //  the  Old  High 
German  forms  of  tragen  were  tragu,  tragi's,  tragit.  This  i  caused  the 
umlaut  and  in  case  the  stem -vowel  was  e,  this  e  was  changed  to  i 
{brechen,  brichst,  bricht).  The  old  iormsjleugst,  fleugt  as  compared  with 
fliegen  have  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  In  the  weak  conjuga- 
tion the  same  vowel  followed  the  stem  in  all  persons,  therefore  the  latter 
cannot  vary  (cf.  Old  High  German  salbom,  salbbs,  salbbl).  If  a  strong 
verb  has  become  partially  weak,  the  vowel  of  the  infinitive  may  remain 
(du  backst,  er  ladet  by  the  side  of  backst,  ladt);  if  a  weak  verb  shows 
strong  by-forms,  umlaut  may  appear  (fragst,  fragt).  In  the  old*  pret- 
erit subjunctive  the  ending  was  likewise  /,  therefore,  modern  German 
truge.  Umlaut  also  explains  the  class  of  the  so-called  ruckumlautende 
weak  verbs  which  formed  their  preterits  without  a  connecting  vowel. 
Brannjan — branta  had  to  give  brennen — brannte;  taljan,  tellan — 
talde,  tell — told.  The  vowel  of  the  preterit,  then,  is  here  the  original 
vowel,  the  e  of  the  present  its  umlaut. 

As  the  strong  verb  expresses  the  idea  of  the  past  by  an  internal 
change,  the  first  and  third  singular  preterit  indicative  have  always  been 
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without  endings.  This  accounts  for  the  uninfected  ich,  er,  kann,  I,  he, 
may,  etc.,  ich,  er,  wrist,  I,  he  dare.  In  he  need  an  ending  was  dropped. 
Wurde,  so  frequently  used  as  auxiliary,  owes  its  e  to  a  confusion  with 
the  weak  conjugation.  It  is  the  only  remnant  of  a  long  list  of  con- 
taminated forms  of  the  early  Modern  High  German  period  (sahe,  schal/e, 
schwiege,  sotte,  sprange,  etc.)  that  has  left  frequent  traces  in  the  classical 
literature.  English  shalt,  wilt,  correspond  to  Middle  High  German 
so//,  darft,  which  latter  /-forms  are  still  quite  frequent  in  Herder. 

The  Germanic  past  participle  had  as  the  Gothic  shows,  originally 
no  prefix.  But  the  older  idioms  possessed  a  number  of  compounds 
with  the  prefix  ge  which  often  expressed  completed  activity.  Naturally 
then  the  compound  forms  were  chiefly  used  in  the  past  participle  and 
gradually  became  characteristic  of  it.  Their  use  predominated  over 
the  short  participle  in  Anglo-Saxon,  many  ^-participles  (into  which 
they  developed)  may  still  be  found  in  Shakespeare  and  Milton ;  in 
Byron  occur  yclad  and  ygazed.  In  German  the  ^-participle  has  been 
the  rule.  Exceptions  are  i)  those  verbs  that  are  already  compounded 
with  an  inseparable  prefix,  2)  the  foreign  verbs  in  ieren  which  were 
framed  under  French  influence;  3)  the  auxiliary  werden  ;  4)  old  parti- 
ciples that  survived  as  adjectives  such  as  rech/schaffen,  trunken  ;  5)  the 
Low  German  verb ;  6)  South  German  dialects  whenever  the  verb  begins 
with  an  explosive.  After  the  dropping  of  the  e  of  the  prefix,  g  was 
assimilated  to  the  first  consonant  of  the  stem  :  gek/ungen,  g'klunge, 
klunge.  These  contractions  are  not  unknown  to  our  poets  :  Das  Werk 
zuletzt  is/  doch  vollende/  blieben  (Goethe),  Hams/er  ha/  mich  bissen 
(Uhland),  der  Va/er  is/  gangen,  die  Wolfe  zu  schiessen  (idem),  Bis/  du 
hierher  kommen  (Schiller),  S/ill  is/  sehon  das  ganze  Darf,  alles  sehlafen 
gangen  (Lenau);  7)  such  contractions  as  ich  habe  arbei/en  kbnnen,  las  sen 
where  now  owing  to  the  lack  of  the  prefix,  the  form  appears  to  us  as 
the  infinitive.  In  ich  habe  arbei/en  hbren,  i.  e.t  whenever  a  weak  verb 
occurs,  we  have  a  case  of  analogy.  Information  on  this  or  similar 
points  may  be  found  in  BehagheVs  Deu/sche  Sprache,  volume  54  of  the 
popularly  written  Wissen  der  Gegenwar/,  Deu/sche  Universalbiblio/hek 
fur  Gebilde/e.     Leipzig.    G.  Frey/ag. 

In  discussing  our  subject,  I  have  so  far  endeavored  to  show  why  it 
is  good  policy  for  a  teacher  of  German  in  this  country  to  present  his 
subject  in  the  light  of  a  language  cognate  to  the  English.  We  were 
naturally  led  to  the  older  periods  in  both,  because  cognate  languages 
must  necessarily  resemble  each  other  more  and  more  the  nearer  they 
approach  their  common  source.      The  knowledge  of  the   historical 
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development  of  a  language  does,  however,  not  only  facilitate  compari- 
son between  kindred  idioms,  it  also  ensures  to  its  student  a  fuller  and 
better  understanding  of  its  present  form  and  meaning.  To  illustrate 
this  briefly,  I  will  mention  in  conclusion  some  metaphorical  expressions 
many  of  which  reveal  their  full  significance  only  to  him  who  has  traced 
their  origin.  Zum  Kuckuk,  geh  zum  Kuckuk,  der  Kuckuk  mag  es  wissen, 
der  Kuckuk  hole  ihn,  des  Kuckuks  werden,  etc.  The  cuckoo  was  con- 
sidered by  the  old  Germans  to  be  a  prophetic  bird.  After  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  which  changed  all  the  gods  of  heathendom  into 
demons,  it  became  the  bird  of  the  Evil  One  and  Kuckuk  was  often  used 
directly  for  TeufeL  Bet  einem  etwas  auf  detn  Kerbholz  haben.  The 
tally  was  a  stick  on  which  incurred  liabilities  were  marked  by  means  of 
cuts.  The  usual  way  of  proceeding  was  this.  A  stick  about  one  foot 
long  was  cleft  into  two  narrow  sticks  which  of  course  would  fit  exactly 
into  one  another.  The  one  stick  was  taken  by  the  creditor,  the  other 
by  the  debtor.  Each  time  a  new  debt  was  incurred  the  two  sticks  were 
joined  together  and  marked  by  a  new  horizontal  line  which  was  cut 
into  both.  Jemand  einen  Korb  geben,  einen  Korb  bekommen,  sick  einen 
Korb  ho/en.  The  lover  used  to  be  hauled  up  in  a  basket  to  the  window 
of  his  lady.  In  case  he  was  not  welcome,  she  dropped  the  basket  or 
arranged  so  that  it  should  break.  In  the  more  civilized  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  the  progress  was  simplified,  the  cold  maiden 
saved  her  lover  the  trouble  of  the  fall  by  sending  him  a  bottomless  basket 
in  reply  to  his  declaration.  The  custom  still  exists  in  a  somewhat  modi- 
fied form  in  some  rural  districts  of  South  Germany.  Stein  und  Bein 
schworen.  If  a  person  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  to  swear  an  especially 
solemn  oath,  he  was  taken  to  the  church  and  there  swore  by  Stein  and 
Bein,  The  Stein  was  the  altar,  the  Bein  the  relics,  the  bones  of  the 
Saints.  Einen  bei  den  Sehlafittchen  kriegen.  Sehlafittchen  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Schlagfittiche,  the  pinions  of  birds.  Sein  Schdfchen  ins 
Trockene  bringen.  The  fisherman  of  the  German  ocean  calls  his  fishing 
smack,  which  at  the  approach  of  winter  he  beaches  and  pulls  under  a 
shed  for  shelter,  Schepken  (Sckiffcheri).  The  Low  German  term  being 
misunderstood  in  the  interior  of  the  country  became  Schdfchen.  Often 
a  single  word  conveys  as  much  as  a  whole  sentence.  The  Prugel- 
iunge  was  a  creation  of  the  old  pedagogy.  If  young  princes  or  noble- 
men deserved  some  corporal  punishment,  it  was  inflicted  in  their 
presence  and  for  their  benefit  upon  some  boy  who  had  been  formally 
appointed  for  this  office.  He  was  their  Prugeljunge.  Such  were  kept 
e.  g.t  for  King  James  II.  and  Charles  II.  of  England  in  their  youth. 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  Schranzef  In  Middle  High  German  it  meant, 
cleft,  rift,  then  a  slashed  garment,  then  a  young  man  with  slashed  sleeves, 
an  overdressed  young  man,  a  fop,  a  parasite.  The  word  Zapfenstreich 
originated  in  the  camps  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  To  somewhat 
check  the  revelry  and  riotous  living  of  the  soldiery,  the  sutlers  every 
night  upon  a  given  signal  had  to  drive  the  plugs  into  the  wine  and 
beer  barrels.  To  prevent  the  unlawful  reopening  of  the  same,  the  pro- 
vost made  the  rounds  of  the  camp  drawing  a  red  pencil  mark  over 
barrel  and  plug.  This  is  the  Zapfenstreich,  Hollandish  taptoe  (/.  e., 
Zapfen  zu),  English  tattoo.  The  German  Blend  is  a  compound  of  eli 
(Latin  alius)  and  Land,  meaning  foreign  land,  exile.  Thus  living 
abroad  and  living  in  misery  were  identical  to  the  Old  German  mind. 
A  present  was  called  an  Angebinde,  because  it  was  actually  tied  to  the 
child's  neck  or  arm  on  its  birthday.  Schlaraffen  have  been  known 
since  Hans  Sachs  who  discovered  Schlauraffenland.  Schlaur  is  the 
Low  German  slur  en  {to  scuff),  a  Schlaraffe  is  thus  originally  a  person 
too  lazy  even  to  lift  up  his  feet  in  walking.  Numerous  instances  of 
this  sort  and  their  explanations  are  contained  in  the  following  two 
collections :  IV.  Borchardt,  Die  sprichwortlichen  Redensarien  im  deut- 
schen  Volksmund,  nach  Sinn  und  Ur sprung  erlautert,  Leipzig  1888;  Dr. 
Hermann  Schrader,  Der  Bilderschmuck  der  deutschen  Sprache,  Weimar, 
1896. 

"The  Literary  Side  of  the  Question,"  Assistant  Professor 
Von  Klenze: 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  study  of  German  texts  chosen  even  from  the  mas- 
terpieces of  German  literature  only  in  rare  cases  quickens  the  literary 
insight  of  students.  The  fault  lies  only  partially  with  the  student  him- 
self. .  Often  teachers  have  not  attempted  to  train  themselves  in  literary 
appreciation,  and  do  little  to  interpret  the  text  as  a  work  of  art.  In 
order  to  remedy  such  difficulty  it  is  imperative  that  all  those  whose 
province  it  is  to  teach  literature,  no  matter  in  how  simple  a  form, 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  some  of  the  best  literary  work  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  appreciate  the  literary  value  of  the  text 
in  hand  in  order  to  convey  to  the  student  its  full  significance.  Even 
simple  texts,  as  for  instance  certain  Lyrics  of  Goethe,  particularly  how- 
ever some  of  the  dramas  of  the  classical  German  period,  cannot  be 
understood  with  all  the  thoroughness  which  may  be  expected  in  modern 
times  without  some  appreciation  of  the  background,  of  the  times  which 
produced  them.     Schiller's  "  William  Tell  "  becomes  more  intelligible 
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and  more  interesting  when  the  student  becomes  aware  of  Schiller's 
intellectual  development,  when  the  desire  for  liberty  which  pervaded 
the  times,  when  the  American  Revolution  and  the  French  Revolution 
are  brought  into  relations  with  the  play. 

The  average  teacher,  over-worked  as  he  is,  finds  little  time  for 
studies  of  this  kind,  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  But  it  is  possible 
for  everyone  to  do  something  in  order  to  prevent  the  text  from  remain- 
ing a  mere  collection  of  examples  to  illustrate  grammatical  rules. 

THE    CONFERENCE    IN    GREEK    AND    LATIN 

Associate  Professor  F.  J.  Miller,  Chairman 

The  first  paper  presented  was  by  Professor  H.  W.  Johnston, 
of  the  University  of  Indiana,  upon  the  subject,  "The  Teaching 
of  Second-Year  Latin."     The  paper  follows: 

Reports  from  the  high  schools  of  Indiana  show  that  the  work  of 
the  second  year  in  Latin  is  very  generally  disappointing  to  the  teach- 
ers. The  work  of  the  first  year  is  made  irksome  by  the  presence  in 
the  classes  of  many  pupils  who,  for  various  reasons,  ought  not  to  study 
Latin  at  all,  but  must  try  the  work  because  it  is  by  actual  trial  only 
that  the  fit  can  be  distinguished  from  the  unfit.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  however,  most  of  these  incapables  have  been  discovered  and 
removed,  and  the  second-year  classes  ought  to  start,  and,  as  a  rule,  do 
start,  with  pupils  only  whose  records  show  that  they  are  able  to  learn 
Latin  and  whose  presence  shows  that  they  want  to  learn  it.  They  are, 
therefore,  a  picked  lot,  and  the  year  ought  to  be  one  of  pleasure  and 
profit  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  as 
large  a  percentage  of  failures  is  recorded  for  the  second  year  as  for  the 
first,  and  the  Hoosier  schoolmaster  is  anxious  to  know  why.  His  being 
a  Hoosier  schoolmaster  makes  him  all  the  more  anxious  and  eager  to 
find  the  cause.  People  are  not  bound  by  traditions  in  our  state. 
Parents  do  not  make  their  children  study  a  given  subject  just  because 
they  studied  it  themselves,  and  their  fathers  before  them.  If  the 
Hoosier  schoolmaster  cannot  make  the  study  of  Latin  show  results 
commensurate  with  the  time  and  effort  it  takes,  he  must  expect  to  see 
his  classes  deserted  for  the  history,  German,  or  science  that  may  be 
taken  instead.  We  do  not  have  even  the  fetish  of  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  to  keep  our  Latin  classes  full.  In  the  State  University,  for 
example,  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  candidates  for  the  bachelor  of 
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arts  degree  who  entered  this  fall  are  taking  Latin,  and  of  these  any 
may  discontinue  the  study  at  the  end  of  a  single  term. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  we  have  done  our  best  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  failures  in  the  second  year,  because  the  trouble  seems 
to  go  no  farther :  pupils  once  in  the  third  year  are  almost  certain  to 
finish  the  course  successfully  and  happily.  We  have  looked  in  every 
direction  for  counsel  and  help.  Wherever  a  prophet  has  lifted  up  his 
voice  we  have  hearkened  diligently.  A  prophet  told  us  that  our  teach- 
ers lacked  preparation.  We  have  put  our  Latin  classes  in  almost  all 
our  schools  into  the  hands  of  graduates  of  colleges,  in  most  cases  the 
teachers  being  what  we  call  specialists,  but  the  trouble  is  not  removed. 
A  prophet  told  us,  and  I  want  to  get  his  exact  words,  that  the  "  diffi- 
culty is  inherent  and  inseparable  from  the  transition  from  detached 
and  isolated  sentences  to  continuous  narrative."  That  did  not  help 
us  much.  Continuous  narrative  ought  to  be  easier  than  detached  and 
isolated  sentences,  and  we  believe  in  getting  into  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  would  be  better  if  we  started  in  it.  A  prophet  told  us  that  Caesar 
was  too  hard  for  second-year  work.  We  substituted  Nepos,  and  Eutro- 
pius,  and  Viri  Roma,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  only  to  find  that  while 
the  death  rate  of  the  second  year  was  lowered,  that  of  the  four  years 
was  as  high  as  before,  and  the  survivors  lacked  in  many  cases  the 
vigorous  constitutions  their  predecessors  had  had.  These  last  few 
years  I  have  been  doing  a  little  prophesying  myself,  and  it  is  to  this 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  the  wilderness  of  Indiana,  that  you 
are  now  invited  to  listen,  because  it  is  believed  the  conditions  in 
adjacent  states  are  not  essentially  different  from  our  own. 

Some  time  ago  I  stood  at  the  door  by  which  a  crowd  of  second- 
year  students  was  entering  a  high  school,  and  at  my  request  the  prin- 
cipal stopped  about  a  score  of  bright- looking  boys  and  girls  long 
enough  to  put  two  questions  to  each  of  them.  The  first  was :  "  Do 
you  know  your  algebra  lesson  this  morning  ?  "  The  answer  in  every 
case  was  a  decided  "  Yes,  sir,"  or  "  No,  sir."  The  second  question 
was  :  "  Do  you  know  your  Latin  lesson  this  morning? "  We  did  not 
get  a  ringing  "  Yes,  sir,"  from  a  single  pupil ;  even  the  best  of  the 
lot,  those  who  made  creditable  records  in  their  Caesar,  when  they 
recited  a  few  minutes  later,  ventured  nothing  more  decided  than  "  I 
hope  so,"  or  "  I  think  so."  The  principal  did  not  need  to  sit  with  me, 
as  he  did,  through  the  recitations  of  three  sections  of  that  Caesar  class 
to  find  out  the  trouble.  The  algebra  lesson  was  a  fixed  and  definite 
thing.     Every  pupil  knew  before  he  entered  the  recitation  room  just 
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about  what  questions  would  be  asked,  and  he  knew,  of  course,  whether 
or  not  he  could  answer  them.  No  boy  could  guess  what  he  was  to  be 
asked  in  his  Latin  class,  and  his  preparation  was  therefore  vague  and 
necessarily  unsatisfactory  to  him. 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  describe  the  three  recitations  that  I 
heard.  The  lesson  was  the  same  in  all,  and  in  all  the  first  thing  done 
was  the  translating  of  the  text  in  the  ordinary  way.  After  each  stu- 
dent had  translated  the  part  that  had  fallen  to  him,  the  teacher  asked 
questions  suggested  by  it.  In  the  first  section  the  moods  and  tenses 
made  the  important  thing.  Not  a  verb  was  passed  unnoticed,  and  the 
last  had  hardly  been  satisfactorily  done  when  the  bell  rang  and  the 
class  was  dismissed  with  the  brief  direction :  "  Take  the  next  fifteen 
lines."  In  the  second  section  the  verbs  escaped,  but  the  cases  were  made 
the  subject  of  the  closest  possible  scrutiny;  every  ablative  and  dative, 
and  so  on,  was  explained  and  labeled  as  the  moods  had  been  before. 
I  remember  that  one  little  girl  cried  because  she  could  not  explain,  or 
rather  name,  the  use  of  moribus  in  chapter  iv  of  the  first  book,  though 
she  knew  it  was  an  ablative  and  had  translated  it  correctly.  I  suppose 
she  was  naturally  dull.  I  forgot  the  name  myself  before  I  got  home 
and  took  the  trouble  to  look  it  up ;  one  grammar  called  it  the  ablative 
of  attendant  circumstances,  another  the  ablative  of  cause,  another  the 
ablative  of  specification,  another  the  ablative  absolute.  I  am  waiting 
with  interest  for  the  coming  of  the  great  grammar,  in  order  to  find  out 
for  certain  what  the  little  dunce  was  crying  about.  The  third  section 
spent  most  of  its  time  on  the  same  word,  moribus,  but  the  word  was 
made  the  text  for  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  exposition  of  the 
Keltic  administration  of  justice.  These  two  sections  were  also  directed 
to  take  the  next  fifteen  lines.  Don't  you  think  the  boy  was  in  hard 
luck  who  had  got  his  cases  up  in  good  shape  that  day  and  found  him- 
self in  the  section  that  was  doing  verbs  ?  Do  you  think  there  was  as 
much  variety  in  the  recitations  of  the  three  sections,  if  there  were  three 
sections,  of  that  algebra  class  ? 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  now  for  me  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  trouble  with  the  work  of  the  second  year  is  not  due  to  the  difficul- 
ties "  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from  the  transition  from  detached 
and  isolated  sentences  to  continuous  narrative,"  or  to  the  lack  of  prep- 
aration and  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  to  the  particular 
author  taught.  It  is  due,  nine-tenths  of  it  at  least,  to  the  failure  of 
the  teacher  to  so  assign  the  lessons  and  conduct  the  recitations  that 
the  pupil  may  make  adequate  preparation  for  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
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to  hazy,  indefinite,  and  shifting  methods  of  teaching.  I  anticipate  two 
objections.  It  is  contended  that  mathematics  and  language  are  essen- 
tially unlike,  and  that  the  instruction  in  the  latter  cannot  be  made  so 
definite  and  precise  as  in  the  former.  I  admit  the  difference  between 
the  subjects,  but  I  shall  try  to  show  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  second 
year,  the  teaching  of  Latin  may  be  made  practically  as  positive  and 
direct  as  that  of  algebra.  It  is  also  contended  that  the  work  is  definite 
now,  that  all  the  matters  covered  in  the  three  sections  that  I  heard 
recite  are  properly  connected  with  a  study  of  Caesar;  that  the  class 
must  understand  the  uses  of  moods,  tenses,  and  cases,  must  be  made 
familiar  with  Gallic  customs,  and  British  and  German  and  Roman 
also,  in  order  to  understand  the  story  that  Caesar  is  telling.  I  admit 
this,  too,  but  I  insist  that  these  matters  are  not  of  equal  importance, 
that  some  must  be  passed  over  very  lightly  at  first,  that  others  may  be 
postponed  indefinitely  without  serious  interference  with  the  work  of 
the  year.  I  learned  long  ago  that  the  golden  rule  of  all  good  teaching 
is :  Never  do  today  what  you  can  postpone  until  tomorrow.  Let  me 
show  you  how  I  would  teach  Caesar  or  whatever  author  is  studied  in 
the  second  year.     I  shall  call  the  subject  Caesar,  for  short. 

At  the  outset  I  should  take  one  of  the  matters  mentioned  above 
and  give  it  first  place.  I  should  not  merely  give  it  first  place  in  my 
own  mind,  but  I  should  tell  the  class  plainly  that  it  is  the  all- important 
thing,  and  that  any  pupil  who  prepares  that  thing  well  from  day  to 
day  may  feel  sure  that  he  is  doing  his  work  satisfactorily  to  me,  if  all 
else  is  left  undone.  For  many  reasons,  that  I  cannot  stop  to  give, 
much  less  to  discuss,  I  should  make  translation  that  all -important 
thing.  One  reason  I  must  give.  My  freshmen,  as  a  general  thing, 
give  me  poor  translations  of  even  those  passages  that  they  understand 
thoroughly.  Almost  all  of  them  have  acquired  a  stock  of  words  that 
they  never  think  of  using  anywhere  except  in  the  Latin  room ;  they 
employ  idioms  that  they  know  are  not  English,  and  they  have  the 
habit  so  firmly  fixed  that  I  never  succeed  in  thoroughly  breaking  it. 
Of  course  you  all  know  what  this  translation  jargon  is,  but  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  read  you  a  little  skit  that  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Professor  Lane,  of  Harvard,  himself  a  model  in  the  matter 
of  translation,  though  I  imagine  it  has  been  greatly  changed  from  its 
original  form  in  the  process  of  oral  tradition : 

Concerning  a  youth  who  was  unable  to  lie 

A  certain  father  of  a  family  to  whom  there  was  a  sufficiently  large  farm, 
moreover  a  son  in  whom  he  especially  rejoiced,  gave  this  one  for  a  gift  on  his 
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birthday  a  little  ax.  He  exhorted  him  greatly  to  use  the  weapon  with  the 
highest  care,  lest  it  might  be  for  a  detriment  to  himself.  The  youth  prom- 
ised that  he  would  be  about  to  obey  him. 

When  it  was  necessary  for  that  one,  on  account  of  business,  to  seek  a  cer- 
tain walled  town  situated  not  far,  this  one,  the  ax  having  been  hastily  seized, 
departs  into  the  garden,  about  to  cut  down  each  most  flourishing  cherry  tree. 

That  one,  his  home  having  been  resought,  inflamed  with  wrath,  the  serv- 
ants being  called  together,  asked  who  might  have  been  the  author  of  this  so 
great  slaughter.  All  were  denying,  when  this  one,  running  up  to  that  one, 
"Truly,  by  Hercules,'*  said  he,  "O  my  father,  I  am  unable  to  lie;  I,  myself, 
cut  down  the  tree  with  that  little  ax  which  thou  gavest  to  me  for  a  present." 

The  fault  is  due,  in  most  cases,  to  simple  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher ;  in  a  few  cases  to  the  effort  to  prevent  the  use  of 
printed  translations  by  insisting  upon  a  so-called  literal  translation ;  in 
less  degree  to  the  confusion  between  reading  Latin  in  its  own  order 
and  translating  it  in  that  order.  Every  teacher  ought  to  know,  of 
course,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  literal  translation.  The  very 
phrase  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Every  teacher  ought  to  know,  too, 
that  a  person  who  can  read  Latin  in  its  order  never  thinks  of  English 
words  at  all  as  he  reads  it,  and  could  not  translate  it  as  he  goes  along, 
even  if  he  would. 

Bat  what  is  a  good  translation  ?  I  will  give  you  my  definition  of 
the  sort  of  translation  that  I  should  insist  upon  as  the  essential  thing 
in  the  second  year's  work.  A  good  translation  is  one  that  gives  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  original  in  sound,  idiomatic  English,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  average  pupil  in  the  translator's  class,  having  the  Latin 
text  before  him,  can  trace  each  word  or  phrase  in  the  translation  to  its 
source  in  the  text.  Next,  how  are  we  to  get  these  translations  in  the 
class  ?  I  should  make  the  review  lesson  the  test  of  the  translation, 
and  should  insist  upon  its  being  read  off  correctly  and  fluently  in  as 
little  time  as  so  much  English  would  „ require.  I  expect  the  pupil  to 
blunder  in  his  translation  of  the  advance,  and  1  tell  him  so,  but  there 
must  be  no  blundering,  no  hesitating,  no  repeating  in  his  translation 
of  the  review.  This  fluent  reading  of  the  review  can  be  secured  easily, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  easily,  if  the  teacher  treats  the 
advance  properly.  Too  many  content  themselves  with  interjecting 
corrections  or  improvements  into  the  student's  translation  as  he  goes 
stumbling  along.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  confuses  the  pupil 
who  is  reciting,  and  that  it  is  impossible  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  for 
the  class  to  put  the  boy's  version  and  the  teacher's  suggestions 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  fit.     A  better  way,  because 
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less  confusing,  is  to  let  the  pupil  give  his  own  version,  however  faulty 
it  may  be,  and  then  to  criticise  his  rendering  of  the  passage,  com- 
mending what  you  can,  amending  what  you  must,  and  finally  giving  a 
coherent  translation  of  the  whole  passage,  free  from  all  comments  and 
explanations.  When  the  entire  lesson  has  been  read  in  this  way  by 
the  pupils  and  teacher,  the  teacher  should  read  it  all  off  to  the  class  in 
the  best  English  he  can  command  and  then  insist  that  the  review  of 
the  lesson  the  next  day  be  as  fluent  and  as  smooth  as  his  own  render- 
ing has  been.  I  should  make  it  a  rule  never  to  let  the  class  leave  the 
lesson  until  I  had  read  it  off  in  my  very  best  style  at  least  twice,  and  I 
should  always  be  ready  to  read  it  again  and  again  if  asked  to  do  so  by 
any  member  of  the  class.  I  also  urge  my  class  to  read  their  transla- 
tion of  the  review  over  out  loud  before  they  come  to  the  recitation 
room.  If  you  teach  translation  in  this  way  it  will  be  a  very  definite 
thing  to  your  pupils. 

In  the  second  place,  but  second  with  a  great  interval  between,  I 
should  put  the  teaching  of  syntax.  I  think  too  many  teachers  do  the 
grammar  work,  as  we  call  it  in  Indiana,  as  it  was  done  in  the  recitation 
that  I  have  described.  That  is,  when  the  pupil  has  translated  his  part 
of  the  text  the  teacher  puts  to  him  such  questions  on  the  syntax  of  the 
passage  as  are  suggested  by  the  text  itself  or  the  faults  of  the  transla- 
tion. I  have  three  objections  to  this  method,  prevalent  as  it  is.  In 
the  first  place  it  interrupts  the  exercise  of  translation,  which  I  think  of 
greater  importance,  and  distracts  the  attention  of  the  class.  In  the 
second  place  such  questioning  is  very  apt  to  run  in  ruts,  to  become 
one-sided.  I  had  a  teacher  once  who  always  asked  about  ablatives  of 
specification  and  subjunctives  of  characteristic,  and  when  I  was  sure 
whether  the  word  in  question  was  noun  or  verb  I  always  gave  the  right 
answer.  In  the  third  place  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  the  pupil  to 
answer  without  warning  the  one  thousand  and  one  questions  which 
may  be  put  on  any  chapter  of  Caesar  by  a  capable  cross-examiner.  To 
this  method,  as  I  have  hinted  already,  I  charge  the  positive  aversion 
felt  for  Latin  by  many  good  but  slow  students.  They  are  not  so  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  recitations.  It  was  not  good  pedagogy,  as  I  look 
at  it,  to  make  that  little  .girl  cry.  The  right  way  is  to  let  the  pupil 
know  in  advance  just  what  questions  you  are  going  to  ask  him  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  look  them  up.  I  should  do  this  by  insisting  that 
the  class  learn  the  notes  on  the  day's  lesson  as  thoroughly  and  as  con- 
scientiously as  they  translate  the  text.  Then,  when  the  translation  has 
been  finished  in  the  way  I  have  described,  I  should  call  up  the  next 
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boy  and  proceed  to  ask  all  the  questions  answered  in  the  notes  and 
absolutely  no  others. 

But,  suppose  the  notes  pass  over  important  points  of  syntax 
un mentioned,  or  the  pupil's  translation  shows  that  he  mistook  the 
construction  of  certain  words  ?  That  gives  you  your  chance  to  do  a 
little  teaching  in  the  form  of  declaratory  sentences,  sentences  that  are 
all  too  rare  in  second  year  teaching.  Quietly  call  attention  to  the  word 
and  explain  its  use  in  the  simplest  way  you  can.  Or,  if  you  are 
wedded  to  the  interrogation  mark,  save  up  these  matters  till  you  are 
done  with  questioning  particular  pupils  on  the  notes,  and  then  have  a 
little  general  exercise,  letting  any  one  answer  who  can.  This  will  be  a 
safety  valve  for  the  smart  pupil  who  likes  to  show  off,  and  is  often  a 
pleasant  change  for  everybody.  This  guards  against  one-sided  ques- 
tioning, against  unfair  questioning,  and,  taught  in  this  way,  the  gram- 
mar work  becomes  as  definite  and  precise  a  thing  as  a  geography  or 
algebra  lesson. 

The  composition  that  always  forms  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  second 
year  should  be  made  to  serve  two  "purposes  in  connection  with  the 
grammar  work.  For  four  days  in  the  week  it  should  follow  closely  the 
notes  on  the  daily  lesson,  the  teacher  dictating  to  the  class  a  few  short 
and  easy  sentences  that  will  fix  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  principles  to 
which  his  attention  is  called  in  the  notes.  If  the  teacher  lacks  time 
to  prepare  sentences  of  his  own  he  may  easily  select  them  from  one  or 
more  of  the  many  manuals  based  upon  the  Gallic  war.  The  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  sentences  in  most  of  these  manuals  are 
too  hard,  those  intended  for  viva  voce  work  being  difficult  enough  for 
written  exercises.  For  the  fifth  day  the  recitation  may  very  well  be 
devoted  to  such  a  systematic  study  of  syntax,  independent  of  the  text, 
of  course,  as  is  given  in  any  of  the  "old-fashioned"  composition 
books,  Jones's  for  example.  In  connection  with  this  lesson  I  should 
urge  a  careful  review  of  the  declensions  and  conjugations;  for  this 
purpose  I  know  of  no  plan  so  good  as  that  followed  by  Comstock  in 
the  "  General  Questions  and  Practice "  in  his  First  Latin  Book.  I 
wish  they  could  be  printed  off  separately. 

The  other  things  that  "  go  with  Caesar  "  are,  in  my  eyes,  relatively 
so  unimportant  that  I  may  pass  them  over  very  briefly  in  this  discus- 
sion. Of  course  you  must  do  something  with  the  antiquities  of  the 
subject,  but  don't  go  in  too  deep.  To  understand  Caesar's  battles  a 
boy  must  know  something  of  the  Roman  art  of  war,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  most  of  our  text-books  tell  him.     You  and  I  know  very  little 
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of  naval  tactics,  but  I  imagine  we  read  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Manila 
clear  through  without  stopping  to  consult  the  dictionary  or  the 
encyclopaedia.  It  is  preposterous  to  worry  second-year  students  with 
the  order  of  promotion  of  the  centurions  in  a  Roman  legion,  or  the 
calculation  of  the  cubic  feet  of  soil  that  a  private  soldier  could  get  out 
of  a  ten-foot  ditch  with  a  wooden  spade  while  a  left-handed  Gaul  was 
slinging  stones  at  him  from  the  top  of  a  ninety-foot  wall.  I  should 
let  such  things  take  care  of  themselves.  I  don't  want  to  make  gen- 
erals out  of  my  boys ;  they  are  strenuous  enough  as  they  are. 

Sight  reading  ?  Yes,  by  all  means,  if  you  have  any  time  left  after 
doing  the  other  things.  Select  the  sentences  from  the  next  day's 
lesson  always.  In  this  way  you  will  get  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  whole  class  as  well  as  of  the  boy  who  is  reciting,  and  the  going 
over  the  matter  the  next  day  in  the  regular  order  of  things  will  insure 
the  accurate  rendering  of  the  passage.  Let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, however,  that  no  pupil's  class  standing  is  going  to  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  sight  translation  in  the  second  year,  and  remember  that 
ten  minutes  practice  in  taking  a  sentence  one  word  at  a  time  by  Pro- 
fessor Hale's  method  is  worth  half  an  hour  of  ordinary  sight  reading. 

Finally,  let  me  sum  up  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say :  Make  the 
assignment  of  work  absolutely  definite,  so  precise  that  the  pupil  may 
anticipate  every  question  you  ask.  Preserve  the  emphasis  throughout 
the  year;  don't  shift  it  from  term  to  term,  much  less  from  week  to 
week  or  from  day  to  day.  Make  good  English  translations  the  impor- 
tant thing.  See  that  your  own  are  good  to  start  with,  then  lay  stress 
on  the  translation  of  the  review  only,  and  you  will  do  more  than  can 
be  done  in  any  other  way  to  prevent  your  students  from  resorting  to 
the  coward's  aid,  a  printed  translation.  Don't  make  a  little  tin  god 
of  the  word  "thoroughness":  leave  something  for  the  pupil  to  learn 
the  next  day.  Be  thankful  that  he  translates  an  ablative  correctly 
even  if  he  can't  name  it ;  you  cannot  name  the  first  hundred  ablatives 
in  Caesar  the  same  way  twice  in  succession,  and  neither  could  Caesar. 
Lastly,  don't  make  the  little  girl  cry. 

Assistant  Professor  W.  B.  Owen  then  read  a  paper  upon 
"Some  Recent  Discussions  on  the  Teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin 
in  Secondary  Schools."  This  was  followed  by  Professor  Capps 
upion  the  "  Dependence  of  Greek  upon  Latin  in  the  Secondary 
Schools." 

The  following  topics  were  brought  before  the  conference  for 
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preliminary  discussion,  and  committees  were  appointed  to  report 
at  length  upon  these  topics  at  the  next  conference. 

(a)  How  can  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classical 
literature  be  insured  to  students  in  secondary  school  and 
college  ? 

Committee :  H.  N.  Herrick,  the  Robert  Waller  High  School,  chairman ; 
Katharine  Jones,  the  Hyde  Park  High  School ;  Carolyn  Parrish,  the  Lake 
View  High  School;  Fannie  R.  Smith,  the  South  Division  High  School; 
George  H.  Rockwood,  the  Austin  High  School ;  E.  J.  Kelsey,  the  Elgin  High 
School ;  Katharine  Reynolds,  the  West  Aurora  High  School. 

(6)  Current  literature  and  events  of  interest  to  classical 
teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

Committee :  W.  B.  Owen,  chairman  ;  I.  B.  Burgess,  Morgan  Park  Acad- 
emy; Gertrude  P.  Dingee,  the  Hyde  Park  High  School ;  Walter  Comstock, 
the  Englewood  High  School ;  H.  F.  Scott,  the  Indianapolis  High  School. 

THE  DEPARTMENTAL  CONFERENCE  IN  HISTORY 
R.  C.  H.  Catterall,  Chairman 
Dr.  J.  W.  Thompson  read  the  report  of  the  committee  "  to 
rearrange  and  adjust  courses  I,  2,  and  3  so  as  to  make  them 
conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  courses  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  of  Seven,  and  also  to  the  courses  recently  adopted 
by  the  best  American  universities  and  colleges/ ' 

The  present  requirements  of  the  university  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  history  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander. 

2.  The  history  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Augustus. 

The  above  examinations  call  for  general  information  on  the  facts 
of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  a  more  detailed  treatment  is  also 
required  of  one  topic,  chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  selected  list. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  ancient  history  is  defined 
as  preeminently  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  including  also  a  short 
introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient  nations.  In  the  history  of 
Rome  that  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  is  embraced. 

Mediaeval  and  modern  European  history  is  defined  as  the  record 
of  human  affairs  "from  the  close  of  the  first  period  (i.e.,  ancient 
history)  to  the  present  time." 

The  general  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  is  as 
follows : 
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(a)  For  the  classical  course,  one  unit1  of  history,  to  consist  of  one  of  the 
four  blocks9  suggested. 

(b)  For  the  Latin  course,  the  same. 

(c)  For  the  scientific  course,  two  units,  consisting  of  any  two  blocks. 

(d)  For  the  English  course  three  units,  consisting  of  any  three  of  the 
blocks,  or  of  two  blocks  and  a  combination  of  two  others. 

In  discussing  the  matter  the  committee  found  two  separate  ques- 
tions to  consider. 

First,  the  question  of  policy  with  regard  to  requirements :  should  the  stu- 
dent be  allowed  a  liberal  option  in  choosing  the  field  of  work,  the  committee 
fixing  the  number  of  units,  not  the  subject  of  the  units. 

Second,  should  the  committee  adhere  to  the  present  university  view  of 
what  constitutes  ancient  history  and  general  European  history,  or  should  it 
accept  or  modify  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seven. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  to  adhere  to 
the  present  exaction  of  classical  history  for  all  entering  students,  even 
in  the  case  of  bachelor  of  science  and  bachelor  of  philosophy  students, 
as  specified  on  page  55  of  the  Annual  Register,  1 900-1.  The  com- 
mittee recommends,  however,  a  broader  definition  of  ancient  history 
than  that  adopted  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  one  more  in 
keeping  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven. 

The  Committee  of  Seven  defines  ancient  history  as  that  of  Greece 
to  146  B.C.,  and  of  Rome  to  800,  but  including  also  "a  short  intro- 
ductory study  of  the  more  ancient  nations."  In  this  light  the  present 
university  requirement  of  Greek  history  to  the  death  of  Alexander  and 
Roman  history  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  is  lamentably  deficient  as  a 
survey  of  the  classical  period,  and  yet  more  defective,  owing  to  its 
entire  omission  of  the  ancient  Orient.  The  Hellenistic  period  of 
Greek  history  is  ignored,  save  as  it  becomes  a  side-feature  of  Roman 
history,  and  the  most  authentic  and  valuable  history  of  Rome  (that  of 
the  empire)  is  omitted  entirely. 

It  may  be  answered  that  there  are  two  practical  objections  to  the 
suggestion  to  extend  Greek  history  back  into  the  Orient,  and  Roman 
history  down  to  the  barbarian  migrations : 

1.  Inability  to  cover  the  field  in  the  time  allowed. 

2.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  a  suitable  text-book. 

fThe  term  "unit"  is  defined  as  either  one  year  of  historical  work  during  five 
hours  per  week,  or  two  years  of  historical  work  during  three  hours  per  week. 

■These  four  blocks  are  (1)  ancient  history,  (2)  mediaeval  and  modern  Europe, 
(3)  English  history,  (4)  American  history  and  civil  government. 
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The  committee  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  time  may  be  saved  by 
abolishing  the  present  practice  of  "special  topics,"  and  this  is  recom- 
mended. Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  text-books 
which  has  hitherto  been  a  serious  one,  seems  now  likely  to  be  relieved. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  therefore,  the  committee  is  opinion 
that  the  teaching  of  ancient  history  shall  hereafter  be  made  to  include 
some  knowledge  of  the  old  East,  and  be  extended  to  337  A.  D.1 
We  believe  that  with  the  abandonment  of  the  special  topic  feature  and 
the  use  of  a  good  text-book,  it  will  be  practicable  to  extend  the  course 
to  this  point. 

With  reference  to  Courses  3a  and  $b,  the  committee  recommend 
that  the  alphabetical  distinctions  be  abolished,  and  that  in  the  future 
the  subject  be  taught  as  a  whole,  no  half-unit  being  allowed.  This 
will  entail  some  modification  of  the  classification  given  to  ancient 
history.  The  committee  recommends  that  hereafter  the  unit  of  num- 
ber indicate  the  unit  of  work,  and  that  ancient  history  be  designated 
as  Course  1,  to  be  differentiated  into  ia,  Greek  history,  and  id, 
Roman  history,  a  half-unit  credit  being  permitted  in  these  two  cases 
only;  as  for  30  and  3^,  that  in  future  it  be  designated  as  Course  2. 

The  conference  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee to  abolish  "special  topics;"  to  extend  the  study  of 
ancient  history  to  337  A.  D. ;  to  accept  for  entrance  credit 
Greek  and  Roman  history  as  modified  by  the  report ;  to  abolish 
the  division  between  mediaeval  and  modern  history,  and  to  count 
34  and  lb  as  one  unit. 

Mr.  Catterall  submitted  the  report  of  the  committee  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  substituting  some  other  arrangement  for 
the  present'  courses  4a  and  46,  $a  and  $6,  and  to  recommend 
text-books  for  use  in  these  courses : 

Without  recommending,  they  suggest  the  following  plan  in  refer- 
ence to  the  courses  mentioned :  That  4b  be  so  arranged  that  the 
student  may  offer  work  done  on  the  periods  1 492-1 783,  or  1 783-1897; 
or  the  present  requirement,  for  a  unit's  credit.  In  regard  to  $b  that 
the  student  may  offer  courses  covering  the  periods  455-1485,  or  1485- 
1900,  or  the  present  requirement  for  a  unit's  credit. 

'This  recommendation  will  cover  BotsfortTs  Rome,  chaps,  i-xii,  and  xv.  Chap, 
xiii,  The  Divisions  of  the  Barbarians.  Chap,  xiv,  "The  New  German  States  and  the 
Empire  of  Charlemagne  "  will  constitute  the  beginning  of  Course  1  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  but  it  is  yet  within  the  option  of  teachers  to  cover  the  entire  book  and 
their  students  will  probably  do  more  satisfactory  advanced  work  in  consequence. 
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In  regard  to  text-books,  a  number  were  named  as  being  excellent, 
but  no  positive  recommendation  was  made. 

The  conference  rejected  the  suggestion  as  to  courses  46  and 
and  $6. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
on  the  question  of  teaching  civics  in  a  three  years'  course  of 
history. 

THE    DEPARTMENTAL    CONFERENCE    IN    MATHEMATICS 
Assistant  Professor  Slaught,  Chairman 

This  was  attended  by  about  ninety  people  representing  some 
sixty  different  schools,  including  a  goodly  delegation  from  the 
university.  Heretofore,  the  papers  and  discussions  have  been 
entirely  upon  matters  connected  directly  with  the  work  of  the 
preparatory  schools  ;  but  this  time  one  of  the  papers  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  modern  geometry,  quite  independent  of  any 
direct  application  which  might  be  made  to  the  teacher's  work  in 
the  schools.  This  paper  by  Professor  Maschke,#of  the  University, 
arouSed  much  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

The  other  paper,  by  Professor  Myers,  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  dealt  with  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics, 
and  gave  rise  to  active  and  prolonged  discussion  on  the  various 
propositions  made.  These  papers  in  somewhat  condensed  form 
are  given  below : 

SOME    MODERN    METHODS    AND    PRINCIPLES    OF    GEOMETRY 

I  am  to  talk  today  about  modern  geometry.  The  time  at  my  dis- 
posal is  very  brief  and  the  subject-matter  very  great,  and  so  I  have 
only  a  few  points  which  I  can  present  to  you,  although  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  everything  I  shall  say  will  be  new  or  unknown  to  you.  I 
have  also  to  ask  your  pardon  if  I  am  not  so  exact  and  rigorous  in  my 
statements  in  this  summary  report  as  I  ought  to  be.  You  will  allow 
me  statements  of  this  character  :  "  Bructerus  mons  omnes  superat 
Herzyniae  montes."  This  statement  is  all  right  for  an  ordinary  human 
being,  but  not  for  a  mathematician  ;  for  the  Bructerus  (Brocken)  is  a 
mountain  of  the  Harz,  and  the  above  statement  would  make  it  higher 
than  itself. 

It  might  be  said  for  the  most  important  parts  of  recent  geometry 
that  one  conception  dominates  everywhere  :  that  is  the  conception  of 
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the  group.     Suppose  we  are  given  a  set  of  operations  of  any  kind, 

which  I  call  Slf  S2,  S8,  S4, finite  or  infinite  in  number  —  a  set 

of  operations  which  are  defined  by  some  law.  Take  now  one  of  the 
operations,  say  S| ,  apply  it  first,  and  after  that  has  been  done  apply  in 
succession  another  operation,  Sk.  If  now  it  is  so  that  the  combined 
operation  SiSk,  which  is  obtained  by  applying  first  Si  and  Sk,  is  again 
an  operation  in  the  original  set;  and  if  this  is  so  for  any  two  operations 
of  the  set,  then  the  set  forms  a  group.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
Think  of  a  sphere  with  center  fixed,  and  define  a  set  of  operations  by 
all  the  possible  rotations  of  the  sphere  about  its  center.  That  is  an 
infinite  number  of  operations.  These  operations,  I  say,  form  a  group. 
Revolve  the  sphere  first  about  a  certain  diameter  through  a  certain 
angle.  This  is  one  of  the  operations  of  our  set.  After  that  has  been 
done,  take  another  axis  and  revolve  the  sphere  about  this  second  axis 
through  a  certain  angle.  Then  it  can  be  proved  that  the  combined 
effect  of  these  two  rotations  is  equivalent  to  a  single  rotation  about  a 
certain  axis  and  through  a  certain  angle.  The  effect  produced  by  two 
operations  of  the  set  applied  in  succession  is  the  same  as  the  effect  of 
another  operation  contained  in  the  set.  Therefore,  all  these  rotations 
form  a  group.     The  number  of  operations  in  this  group  is  infinite. 

Suppose  now  we  have  a  triangle  with  sides  of  two,  three,  and  four 
feet  in  length.  Whether  we  make  an  investigation  about  this  triangle 
here  in  this  room  in  Ryerson,  or  over  in  Cobb  Hall,  say,  the  result  is 
the  same.  That  means  that  in  geometry  we  are  independent  in  our 
investigations  of  the  location  of  our  figures  in  space.  In  other  words, 
if  I  make  a  certain  investigation  of  a  certain  triangle  and  then  move 
that  triangle  to  some  other  place  in  space,  I  do  not  change  anything 
of  the  character  of  the  theorem.  Now,  instead  of  saying  that  we  will 
move  our  figure  from  one  place  to  another,  I  will  rather  say  that  we 
move  the  whole  of  space  by  that  same  amount  which  will  bring  this 
figure  into  coincidence  with  the  other  figure ;  and  so  then  the  follow- 
ing statement  will  be  clear:  that  our  geometrical  theorems  are  not 
changed  when  we  submit  the  whole  of  space  to  a  certain  motion.  The 
truth  of  our  geometrical  theorems  is  independent  of  the  motion  of 
space.  If  we  consider  all  the  possible  motions  of  the  whole  of  space, 
then  these  motions  form  a  group,  because  the  application  of  two 
motions  in  succession  is  equivalent  to  one  single  motion.  Every 
motion  can  be  considered  as  a  transformation  in  the  following  sense  : 
Suppose  we  take  a  point,  and  fix  it  by  some  means,  say  by  its  co6rdi- 
•  nates  x,  y,  z  ;  then  by  any  motion  of  the  space  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  goes 
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into  another  point  (say  x',  y',  z');  and  so  every  point  of  space  is 
transformed  into  some  other  point,  and  what  we  consider  is  this  trans- 
formation, the  connection  between  the  points  in  the  old  position  and 
the  new  position.  Now,  whenever  the  notion  of  a  group  comes  in 
there  is  always  the  question  of  what  remains  invariant  under  such  a 
group.  If  we  subject  the  space  to  all  possible  motions,  the  most 
important  invariant  is  the  distance  between  two  points.  Take  any  two 
points,  A  and  B ;  however  you  may  move  your  space  by  translation,  or 
rotation,  or  whatever  you  like,  the  distance  between  A  and  B  remains 
always  the  same  :  it  is  an  invariant.  Also  the  angle  between  any  two 
lines  is  invariant  under  this  group  of  all  possible  motions  in  space. 
Of  course  these  are  not  the  only  invariants.  Indeed,  every  geometri- 
cal property — the  theorem  that  the  three  perpendiculars  at  the  middle 
points  of  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point,  and  all  similar 
theorems — is  independent  of  the  accidental  location  of  the  triangle  in 
space  ;  all  these  theorems  have  an  invariant  character. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further.  Take  some  triangle,  ABC,  and  consider 
the  symmetrical  triangle  A'B'C — all  sides  and  angles  equal  respect- 
ively, but  lying  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  possible  to  make  them 
lie  one  on  the  other  by  a  certain  motion.  Take  the  line  of  symmetry, 
and  revolve  the  plane  of  the  first  triangle  about  this  line ;  then  this 
triangle  will  cover  the  other  one.  But  such  a  motion  is  not  possible  if 
you  allow  only  motion  in  the  plane.  Let  us  say  the  triangle  A'B'C  is 
obtained  from  ABC  by  a  reflection  on  their  line  of  symmetry.  In 
space,  take  a  certain  plane  and  reflect  our  figures  on  this  plane.  An 
irregular  tetrahedron  goes  by  such  a  reflection  into  another  precisely 
equal  to  the  first ;  but  it  is  not  possible  by  any  motion  in  space  to  bring 
the  two  tetrahedrons  into  coincidence  with  each  other.  It  is  like  the 
difference  between  the  right  and  left  hands.  It  would  be  possible  to 
bring  them  together  by  mere  motion  if  we  could  go  into  a  space  of 
four  dimensions,  but  it  is  not  possible  in  space  of  three  dimensions ; 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  triangles,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  bring 
them  into  coincidence  by  motion  in  a  plane,  but  only  by  motion  in 
space  of  three  dimensions. 

But  now  I  say  in  our  geometrical  investigations  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  we  consider  a  certain  figure  or  a  figure  which 
is  deduced  from  the  first  one  by  such  a  reflection. 

Let  us  consider  all  possible  reflections  in  space  on  all  possible 
planes.  The  question  is,  do  they  form  a  group  ?  The  answer  is,  no, 
because  one  reflection  on  one  plane  changes  a  given  tetrahedron  into 
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a  symmetrical  tetrahedron,  and  any  other  reflection  on  a  second  plane 
changes  the  second  tetrahedron  into  its  symmetrical  tetrahedron, 
which  is  equal  and  equally  directed  to  the  first,  so  that  by  two  succes- 
sive reflections  we  do  not  get  again  a  reflection,  but  something  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  motion.  If,  however,  we  join  to  all  possible  motions 
of  space  all  possible  reflections,  this  totality  again  forms  a  group, 
because  no  matter  how  you  combine  any  motions  and  reflections,  you 
always  get  either  a  motion  or  a  reflection  :  that  is  to  say,  you  get 
again  an  operation  of  the  set.  What  is  invariant  under  this  group  ? 
The  distance  between  any  two  points,  the  angle  between  any  two 
lines,  and  in  the  third  place,  every  elementary  geometrical  theorem. 

Again  let  us  go  a  step  further.  Suppose  we  investigate  a  triangle 
with  sides  respectively  two,  three,  and  four  feet  in  length.  A  teacher 
in  Paris  does  not  say/*?*/,  but  twenty,  thirty,  forty  centimeters — a  dif- 
ferent size ;  but  the  theorems  which  he  deduces  from  his  triangle  are 
the  same  as  the  theorems  which  we  deduce.  In  other  words,  for  our 
elementary  geometrical  theorems  the  size  is  immaterial.  We  allow 
then  an  expansion  or  reduction  in  size,  everything  remaining  similar, 
of  course.  To  fix  the  ideas  let  us  define  such  an  expansion  or  reduc- 
tion in  this  way:  Take  a  fixed  point,  first,  and  join  it  to  all  points  in 
space  by  lines  called  radii  vectores,  and  change  every  radius  vector, 
without  changing  the  angles,  in  the  ratio  1 :  n  ;  the  effect  will  be  the 
expansion  or  reduction  of  the  whole  of  space  in  size.  Now  let  us 
join  to  all  operations  of  our  group  containing  all  possible  motions  and 
reflections  all  these  expansions  and  reductions ;  the  combined  opera- 
tions form  again  a  group,  and  this  group  has  been  called  by  Klein  the 
principal  group  of  geometry.  Our  geometical  theorems  then  remain 
true  under  this  principal  group :  that  is  to  say,  they  remain  true  if  we 
apply  any  one  of  the  operations  of  this  principal  group  —  any  motion, 
any  reflection,  or  any  expansion  or  reduction  in  size. 

If  we  ask  about  invariants,  we  see  at  once  that  under  this  group 
the  distance  is  not  invariant.  But  the  ratio  of  two  distances  is  invari- 
ant ;  it  remains,  of  course,  invariant  for  every  motion  and  every  reflec- 
tion, and  also  for  every  expansion  or  reduction.  The  angle  between 
two  lines  is  also  an  invariant  under  the  principal  group.  With  this 
conception  of  the  principal  group  we  might  give  the  following  defini- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  of  elementary  geometry.  We  might  say  it 
is  the  establishment  and  deduction  of  geometrical  properties  which 
remain  unchanged  under  this  principal  group. 

Let  me  now  extend  this  group  by  joining  other  operations,  and 
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then  we  come  right  into  the  middle  of  modern  geometry.  Take  any 
plane  figure  in  space,  on  the  board,  for  instance,  and  now  take  a  point 
not  in  the  plane  of  the  board,  and  join  this  point  to  all  the  points  of 
your  figure :  let  the  point  be  your  eye,  say,  and  let  the  straight  lines 
be  the  lines  on  which  you  look  upon  the  different  points.  If  now  you 
take  a  plane  and  place  that  plane  in  any  position  between  the  point 
and  the  board,  then  we  get  what  is  called  a  projection  of  the  figure  on 
the  board  on  this  new  plane.  If  A  is  a  point  in  the  plane  o!  the 
board,  and  O  your  center  of  projection,  then  let  the  corresponding 
point  in  the  second  plane  be  A',  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  plane 
with  OA;  thus  every  point  A  goes  into  a  definite  point  A'.  How 
does  this  figure  in  the  second  plane  differ  from  the  figure  in  the  first 
plane  ?  Is  the  distance  between  two  points  preserved  ?  Certainly 
not.  Is  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  two  points  preserved  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  general.  If  you  have  the  points  A  and  B,  and  C  in  the 
middle,  and  project  from  the  point  O,  the  point  C  will  not  be  in  the 
middle  of  A'B',  unless  the  two  planes  are  parallel.  The  angles 
between  any  two  lines  are  also  changed.  But  there  is  another  thing 
which  remains  invariant  —  the  ratio  of  two  ratios.  Take  the  line  AB 
and  divide  it  by  C  and  D.     Then 

CA  %  DA 

A  C  D  B  CB  :  DB 

is  invariant  under  this  projection.  This  is  called  the  double  ratio  or 
anharmonic  ratio  between  these  points.  Also  this  projection,  however, 
might  be  considered  as  a  transformation  of  the  plane.  Take  the  second 
plane  and  place  it  on  the  first  plane ;  then  you  have  on  the  first  plane 
a  certain  point  A  and  its  corresponding  point  A',  B  and  its  corre- 
sponding B';  so  you  have  a  transformation  of  the  different  points  on 
that  plane. 

A  similar  transformation  is  possible  in  space  ;  only  to  make  that 
projection  we  have  to  take  a  point  outside  of  space ;  that  is,  a  point 
in  the  fourth  dimension  somewhere.  From  that  point  we  project 
every  point  of  our  space  into  another  three-dimensional  space,  and 
then  bring  that  second  space  into  coincidence  with  the  first.  Then 
you  have  the  same  thing  —  for  every  point  A  a  new  point  A'. 

Analytically  this  transformation  is  much  simpler. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  codrdinates  x  ' ,  y ' ,  z  '  of  the  new  points 
A'  are  rational  linear  functions  of  the  coordinates  x,  y,  z  of  the  old 
points  A.  From  these  formulas  follows  at  once  that  all  these  transfor- 
mations (they  are  called  projections  in  the  plane  and  eollineations  in 
pace)  form  again  a  group. 
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Apply  to  the  x  ',  etc.,  a  collineation,  and  you  get  x  ',  etc.,  in  terms 
of  x,  y,  z,  a  formula  of  the  same  kind.  And  every  formula  of  that 
kind  gives  a  collineation.  Therefore  the  totality  of  all  collineations 
in  space  forms  a  group.  This  group  contains  the  principal  group, 
because  every  motion,  every  reflection,  and  every  expansion  or  reduc- 
tion can  always  be  expressed  by  a  formula  of  the  above  kind.  This  is 
the  group  of  projective  geometry. 

Here  the  distance  is  not  any  longer  invariant,  nor  is  the  angle, 
nor  is  the  ratio  between  two  lines ;  but  the  double  ratio  is  an  inva- 
riant, indeed  the  most  important  one  of  this  group  of  projective 
geometry.  The  subject-matter  of  projective  geometry  is  then  the 
study  of  geometrical  theorems  which  remain  unchanged  under  this 
group. 

There  are  many  other  possible  transformations  of  space,  and  each 
is  defined  by  a  certain  group.  I  mention  the  Cremona  transforma- 
tion, in  which  the  coordinates  of  the  new  points  are  no  longer  linear, 
but  rational  functions  of  the  old,  and  the  old  of  the  new.  These  trans- 
formations also  form  a  group,  and  that  group  contains  all  the  groups 
which  we  had  before.  Another  very  general  transformation  is  the  trans- 
formation which  underlies  the  so-called  analysis-situs  —  the  inves- 
tigation of  all  those  geometrical  properties  which  remain  unchanged 
for  every  continuous  deformation.  By  that  I  mean  any  deformation 
which  is  so  that  two  points  which  ate  very  near  together  remain  very 
near  together ;  such  a  transformation  as  is  made  by  squeezing  a  rub- 
ber ball  in  your  hand.  This  transformation  is  so  general,  one  might 
think,  that  by  this  process  we  could  change  any  figure  into  almost  any 
other  figure.  But  by  squeezing  a  ring  you  can  never  make  a  sphere, 
and  conversely,  by  that  process  of  deformation  you  can  never  get  a 
ring  from  a  sphere.  There  are  also  several  invariants  under  this  trans- 
formation—  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  so-called  genus. 

So  much  about  these  transformations  of  space.  There  is  another 
principle  of  modern  geometry  which  I  wish  to  point  out  in  a  few 
words.  I  have  mentioned  occasionally  before  the  fourth  dimension. 
Now  this  new  principle  I  am  talking  of  is  the  free  use  of  all  kinds  of 
dimensions  in  geometry.  I  wish  to  give  you  an  example  of  that. 
You  know  that  in  geometry  of  three  dimensions  there  are  only  five 
what  are  called  regular  bodies :  the  tetrahedron,  the  hexahedron,  the 
octohedron,  the  dodekahedron,  and  the  ikosahedron.  If  we  wish  to 
represent  these  regular  figures  of  space  in  the  plane,  we  take  a  plane 
and  a  point  outside,  and  project,  e.  g.,  the  ikosahedron  on  the  plane. 
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Several  of  the  projected  edges  will  meet.  But  that  can  be  easily 
avoided  in  the  following  way:  Place  the  body  under  consideration  on 
the  plane,  and  take  as  point  of  projection  a  point  above  the  middle 
point  of  one  of  the  faces  and  not  far  from  it,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
upper  face  is  so  projected  that  it  includes  all  the  other  faces.  Then 
we  can  avoid  any  intersection  of  edges.  (The  thus  obtained  projec- 
tions of  the  five  regular  bodies  were  drawn  on  the  board.)  If  only 
these  projections  were  given,  from  these  projections  we  could  draw 
conclusions  on  the  regular  bodies  themselves. 

Let  us  do  the  same  thing  in  the  higher  space.  Take  the  space  of 
four  dimensions.  It  can  be  shown  that  in  this  space  there  are  six 
regular  bodies.  Our  imagination  fails  of  course  to  see  them,  but  we 
can  see  the  projections  of  these  bodies  into  our  space  of  three  dimen- 
sions. Take  a  point  in  the  space  of  four  dimensions  properly  chosen 
so  that  no  meeting  of  the  different  lines  occur,  and  then  we  get  a  pro- 
jection into  our  space  of  three  dimensions. 

A  body  of  four  dimensions  is  bounded  first  by  what  corresponds  to 
faces  in  the  body  of  three  dimensions  —  /.  *.,  by  a  certain  number  of 
bodies  of  three  dimensions,  in  such  a  way  that  all  these  different 
bodies  lie  in  different  spaces;  and  every  one  of  these  is  bounded 
again  by  planes,  every  plane  by  edges,  and  every  edge  by  vertices. 

A  set  of  models  from  the  mathematical  departmeut  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  was  shown  in  order  to  illustrate  the  projections  of 
these  regular  four- dimensional  bodies  into  space  of  three  dimensions. 

In  reply  to  the  question  :  "What  is  meant  by  geometry  of  four  dimen- 
sions?" Professor  Maschke  said :  Since  we  all  are  three-dimensional 
beings,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  see  in  our  imagination  any 
space  of  higher  than  three  dimensions.  The  study  of  higher  spaces  is 
therefore,  and  can  only  be,  purely  analytical.  We  might  also  treat 
analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions  in  a  purely  analytical  way,  leav- 
ing aside  all  geometrical  notions.  In  this  sense  analytic  geometry  of 
three  dimensions  is  simply  the  study  of  functions  of  three  independ- 
ent variables  x,  y,  z.  This  is,  then,  the  answer  to  the  above  question  : 
Analytic  geometry  of  four  dimensions  is  the  study  of  functions  of  four 
independent  variables  x,  y,  z,  w.  But  in  this  study  we  might  borrow 
the  phraseology  from  analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions.  We 
might  talk  of  a  plane,  of  a  line,  a  point,  a  three-dimensional  space  in 
the  space  of  four  dimensions,  meaning  by  these  certain  linear  equa- 
tions or  systems  of  equations  in  x,  y,  z,  w.  One  linear  equation  would 
represent  a  three-dimensional  space,  w  =  o,  for  instance,  the  ordinary 
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space  of  three  dimensions.  Two  linear  equations  in  x,  y,  z,  w  would 
represent  a  plane,  etc.  Reasoning  by  analogy  from  three-dimensional 
space  will  help  us  then  considerably  in  our  analytic  study  in  four 
dimensions. 

In  a  certain  way,  however,  also  a  direct  geometrical  insight  into 
spaces  of  higher  dimensions  is  possible.  When  we  consider  our  ordi- 
nary space  as  consisting  not  —  as  we  are  accustomed  to  —  of  points 
as  elements,  but  of  straight  lines,  then  it  becomes  at  once  a  space  of 
four  dimensions,  because  a  straight  line  is  determined  by  four  inde- 
pendent coordinate.  And  taking  other  simple  figurations  as  elements 
of  space,  for  instance,  the  sphere,  the  circle,  the  general  surface  of  the 
second  order,  we  might  endow  our  ordinary  space  with  any  dimen- 
sions we  please. 

Professor  G.  W.  Myers  then  read  the  following  paper  upon 
14  Some  Respects  in  which  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Mathematics  Needs  Improvement : " 

All  persons  having  to  do  in  an  intimate  way  with  mathematics  are  still 
pretty  clearly  divided  as  to  their  pedagogical  views  into  mathematicians 
and  mathematical  teachers.  The  first  class  is  not  numerous ;  though 
it  is  made  up  of  a  very  select  and  an  extremely  exclusive  membership. 
On  the  contrary,  the  second  class  is  very  numerous,  but  neither  so 
select  nor  so  exclusive.  While  modern  altruistic  views  of  education 
would  seem  to  require  all  mathematicians  to  be  mathematical  teachers, 
and  while  sound  educational  policy  would  seem  to  demand  that  all 
mathematical  teachers  should  be  in  a  sense  at  least  mathematical 
investigators,  still  the  writer  has  no  disposition  to  criticise  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  a  rather  sharply  defined  line  of  demarkation 
between  two  such  classes.  He  would  be  understood  to  be  merely 
stating  a  fact  which  anyone  having  the  disposition  can  experience  no 
difficulty  in  verifying. 

Again,  pursuant  to  the  tendency  of  the  mathematical  mind  to 
analyze  and  classify,  we  may  subdivide  the  second  class  into  three 
pretty  well-defined  schools.  First,  there  are  the  mathematical  teachers 
who  look  upon  the  question  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  as  fully 
answered  in  fixed  and  final  form.  Trace  these  teachers  to  their  lair, 
and  you  nearly  always  find  that  finality  has  been  reached  through 
their  own  artificially  prepared  remedies  in  the  form  of  some  superficial 
methodology. 

Then  there  are  those  who  would  have  us  think  that  a  mastery  of 
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subject-matter  is  a  sufficient  guarantee. of  professional  efficiency  in  the 
mathematical  teacher.  If  it  were  necessary  to  accept  the  alterna- 
tive of  identifying  one's  self  with  one  or  other  of  these  two  schools, 
the  latter  would  be  preferable.     But  fortunately  there  is  still  a  third 


There  is  among  us  a  growing  number  of  persons  who  occupy  a 
.  middle  ground  between  these  two  extreme  positions.  These  persons  dis- 
tinguish between  the  doling  out  of  popular  catch-phrases  and  a  sincere 
restudy  of  subject-matter,  already  familiar,  with  reference  to  the  way 
in  which  the  immature  learner  must  proceed  to  its  mastery.  It  is  to 
this  class  of  persons  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  improvement 
upon  current  mathematical  teaching,  persons  who  have  both  a  mathe- 
matical outlook  and  inlook,  who  have  both  a  prospect  and  a  retrospect, 
that  the  remarks  of  this  paper  are  addressed.  To  any  others  it  would 
be  useless  to  talk,  for  to  him  who  sees  no  prospect  of  improvement, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  improvement. 

And  now  that  I  have  defined  my  audience,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
more  specific  purpose  of  this  paper. 

As  to  the  mathematical  work  of  the  elementary  school  considerable 
must  be  said.  I  shall,  however,  discuss  the  changes  to  be  desired  in  it 
only  so  far  as  they  are  organically  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
secondary  school  in  mathematics.  My  remarks  will  accordingly  be 
confined  mainly  to  the  improvements  urgently  needed  in  the  last  two 
grades  of  the  secondary  school. 

Unless  a  stronger  reason  exists  for  the  retention  in  the  arithmetics 
of  the  long  array  of  topics  usually  taught  under  the  head  of  advanced 
arithmetic  the  following  subjects,  if  well  mastered  are  quite  sufficient 
for  the  distinctive  work  of  pure  arithmetic:  The  four  fundamental 
operations;  the  facts  of  the  tables  of  denominate  numbers,  taught 
through  using  them  in  the  teaching  of  the  fundamental  operations ; 
common  and  decimal  fractions  and  the  principles  needed  for  their 
use  and  reduction ;  G.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M.  taught  as  a  means  of  trans- 
forming and  reducing  fractions;  percentage  and  simple  interest. 
Good  teachers  can  easily  secure  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
these  foundation  principles  and  operations,  together  with  a  consider- 
able fund  of  geometrical  ideas  and  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
algebraic  generalizations  in  less  time  than  is  now  generally  assigned  to 
arithmetic  It  is  even  maintained  that  this  can  be  done  without 
jeopardy  to  any  of  the  other  work  of  the  grades  by  the  end  of  the 
sixth  school  year.     This  leaves  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  clear  for 
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some  serious  work  in  elementary  geometry  and  algebra  and  makes 
possible  the  completion  of  some  things  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
need  not  be  gone  over  again  in  the  high  school.  Enough  of  these 
subjects  could  thus  be  taught  to  bring  their  more  powerful  methods  of 
treating  problems  within  the  reach  of  the  great  numbers  of  pupils 
(fully  95  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter  school),  who  for  reasons  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  can  never  hope  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  the  secondary  school,  much  less  of  the  university. 

In  all  this  elementary  work  I  would  have  practical  considerations 
the  guide  in  selecting  both  matter  and  method.  I  would  have  the 
range  and  variety  of  subject-matter  so  great  as  to  convince  the  pupil, 
whatever  his  tastes  might  be,  that  a  mastery  of  the  mathematics  would 
be  a  powerful  aid  to  him  in  reaching  the  ends  in  life  which  seem 
important  to  him.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  choose  subject-matter 
whose  importance  consists  in  its  utilities.  I  would  not  fear  doing 
violence  to  that  peculiar  and  fortunate  mental  attitude  which  predis- 
poses the  possessor  to  the  pursuit  of  pure  mathematics  as  a  vocation, 
for  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  prospective  specialist  in  pure  mathe- 
matics loving  his  science  any  less  because  it  is  capable  of  a  many- 
sided  usefulness  to  many  people  whether  they  be  prospective  mathe- 
maticians or  not.  The  contention  that  the  elementary  mathematics 
should  be  presented  largely  through  its  applications  to  problems 
which  commend  themselves  to  the  pupil  himself  as  being  practical 
and  valuable,  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  at  odds  with 
those  who  advocate  the  pursuit  of  a  branch  of  science  for  its  own  sake 
and  argue  that  pure  mathematics  ought  to  be  studied  with  no  view  to 
its  application.  Those  who  take  the  latter  view  are  far  from  claiming 
that  all  mathematics  must  be  pure  mathematics  in  the  close  technical 
sense.  All  admit  that  the  surest  progress  in  the  pure  mathematics  is 
made  by  those  who  have  laid  for  themselves  a  broad  and  stable  foun- 
dation in  the  concrete  world,  for  to  this  world  they  must  frequently  and 
for  a  long  time  return  for  illustrations  and  exemplifications  to  steady 
their  steps  through  the  abstractions  of  pure  mathematics.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  habit  of  concreting  an  abstract  problem  is  an  excellent  one 
for  even  an  advanced  mathematical  student,  since  through  its  exercise 
he  is  able  to  lay  firmer  hold  on  abstract  ideas.  Vaguely  conceived 
abstractions  are  weakening  to  the  pupil,  as  they  produce  the  pernicious 
habit  of  feeling  satisfied  with  half-defined  notions  of  things.  Such 
habits  may  result  in  a  sort  of  rosewatery  intellectual  mist,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  making  of  adult  commentators  upon  what  others  have 
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done,  where  truth  and  intellectual  honesty  are  qualities  of  secondary 
importance.  But  such  habits  are  fundamentally  at  war  with  whatever 
makes  for  clear  and  forceful  thinking  without  which  substantial  prog- 
ress, both  material  and  spiritual,  is  impossible  for  either  the  individual 
or  the  race. 

Again,  a  good  general  caution  to  follow  in  mathematical  teaching 
is  never  to  allow  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  to  separate  a  subject  from 
the  subsequent  subject  for  which  it  is  to  prepare  the  pupil.  The  roots 
of  the  new  subject  must  be  carefully  buried  in  the  soil  of  the  old 
before  the  old  is  left  behind.  Frequent  returns  to  the  old  for  anal- 
ogies and  reasons  for  extensions  of  ideas  must  be  kept  up  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  prosecution  of  the  new  study.  Arithmetical 
work  should  not,  therefore,  be  dropped  abruptly  and  once  for  all  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth  grade.  On  the  contrary,  the  seventh-grade  work 
should  be  well-nigh  altogether  transitional  between  the  previous  and 
the  subsequent  mathematical  work  partaking  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  both.  The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  seventh-grade 
work  in  arithmetic  should  lay  the  basis  for  elementary  algebra  and 
geometry,  and  should  suggest  the  needs  and  means  for  teaching  the 
more  general  methods  of  dealing  with  quantitative  relations  of  things 
and  phenomena.  Elementary  algebra  and  geometry  should  consti- 
tute the  center  of  gravity  of  mathematical  effort  of  the  eighth  grade, 
and  the  emphasis  of  attention  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  should  be 
upon  it.  The  arithmetic  should  be  distinctly  subordinate  to  these 
subjects. 

The  three  lines  of  work  must  be  so  interwoven  that  the  distinctive 
methods  of  each  subject  may  appeal  to  the  pupil  as  being  merely  dif- 
ferent modes  of  dealing  with  the  same  subject-matter — merely  differ- 
ent points  of  departure  from  which  the  same  thing  is  to  be  done — the 
algebraic  and  geometrical  modes  growing  out  of  the  mental  necessity 
of  dealing  with  more  comprehensive  relationships  than  the  limitations 
of  the  arithmetical  mode  will  admit. 

Problems  should  be  drawn  largely  from  science,  mechanics,  and 
the  social  industries,  and  should  deal  with  real  conditions.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  pupil  should  be  led  both  to  sense  and  to  see 
the  reality  of  the  need  of  mathematical  knowledge  and  skill  in  getting 
control  of  his  environment.  Geometrical  drawing  should  find  a  place. 
The  elementary  notions  of  descriptive  geometry  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  pre-secondary  mathematical  curriculum,  and  even  the  formal 
demonstration  of  propositions  by  the  ?aax;-experimental  method  of 
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superposition  should  not  be  excluded,  though  only  the  beginnings  of 
deductive  reasoning  should  be  attempted.  Actual  measurements  from 
the  surroundings  and  from  the  laboratories  should  be  extensively  used. 

Money  problems  should  be  curtailed,  to  the  end  that  the  pupil 
may  come  to  feel  that  there  is  much  mathematics  will  aid  him  in 
doing  besides  making  change  and  keeping  accounts,  neither  of  which 
ever  has  involved  him  in  serious  difficulty,  nor  is  there  any  high 
degree  of  probability  that  they  ever  will.  The  thing  most  needful  to 
the  pupil  to  bring  him  to  a  point  where  financial  questions  are  likely 
to  assume  a  complicated  aspect  is  a  modicum  of  general  good  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  continuous  treatment  through  the  secondary  school  of 
artificial  conditions  and  isolated  problems  do  little  toward  the  train- 
ing of  this  prime  mental  attribute. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  secondary  school,  much  ought  to  be  said  of 
the  manner  and  kind  of  improvement  needed.  Time  limitations  pro- 
hibit more  than  running  suggestions.  I  believe  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  what  the  English  call  Euclid  into  our  secondary  schools  would 
be  a  monumental  misfortune.  Every  argument  against  this  sort  of 
study  of  geometry  which  applies  to  English  conditions — and  their 
name  is  legion — holds  with  greater  force  under  American  conditions. 
But  let  us  begin  with  an  inventory  of  mathematical  attainment,  with 
which,  under  proper  teaching,  the  pupil  would  enter  upon  his  second- 
ary work. 

His  work  in  geometry  should  have  begun  at  an  early  stage.  The 
writer  does  not  believe  the  kindergarten  is  too  early.  He  hastens  to 
say,  however,  that  most  of  his  colleagues  criticise  this  position;  though 
there  are  few  exceptions  to  the  statement  that  the  critics  are  generally 
hostile,  most  of  them  avowedly  so,  to  any  sort  of  mathematical  work 
which  necessitates  the  study  of  quantitative  relationships  as  subject- 
matter  of  special  thought.  This  draws  some  of  the  most  painful  shafts 
of  the  criticism. 

Once  begun,  the  geometry  should  be  kept  up — not  necessarily  on 
every  tenth  page  of  the  text- book  —  to  and  through  the  eighth  grade. 
Here  it  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  mathematical  work.  By  the  end  of 
the  grades  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  geometry  should 
have  been  acquired,  together  with  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  geo- 
metrical figures,  both  plane  and  solid,  and  of  their  more  useful  prop- 
erties and  relations;  a  degree  of  intelligent  skill  in  inductive  reasoning, 
a  working  knowledge  of  similarity  through  the  plotting  to  scale  of 
field  measurements  with  home-made  and  inexpensive  apparatus ;  and 
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a  fair  understanding  of  the  method  of  establishing  equality  by  super- 
position of  figures. 

Under  the  foregoing  plan,  in  algebra  the  pupil  may  be  assumed  to 
have  a  good  idea  of  literal  number ;  of  the  way  literal  number  may  be 
used  to  facilitate  analysis,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  concerned  to  know 
results  in  arithmetic  numbers;  of  simple  equations  in  one  and  two 
unknowns,  together  with  some  idea  of  how  to  use  them  advantageously 
in  the  solution  of  problems  which  would  be  difficult  by  arithmetic. 
He  will  have  sensed,  if  not  seen,  that  algebra  proceeds  along  the  line 
of  generalizations  from  arithmetical  number  and  processes,  and  that 
one  of  its  great  advantages  consists  in  the  possibility  it  affords  of 
retracing  the  steps  in  an  argument,  or  a  computation  so  as  to  deter- 
mine, at  any  stage  in  the  solution,  how  a  number  has  been  obtained, 
whereas  in  arithmetic  we  "cover  up  our  tracks"  so  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  numbers.  If  the  pupil  has  been 
trained  from  the  first  to  translate  his  equations  into  verbal  language, 
and  vice  versa,  he  will  have  learned  to  look  upon  the  equation  as  the 
symbolic  expression  of  a  law  of  nature,  or  of  number. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  it  impossible  to  give  the  eighth- grade 
pupil  a  working  notion  of  variable  number,  not  in  a  didactic  way,  but 
through  the  graphical  representation  of  simple  equations,  expressing 
laws  of  nature  the  meaning  of  which  is  within  his  easy  comprehension, 
and  to  give  some  training  in  the  interpretation  of  the  graphs  in  terms 
of  natural  facts  and  phenomena.  All  of  this  means  that  teachers  of 
mathematics  should  seek  to  give  this  subject  a  sociological  aspect. 

Up  to  this  point  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  pupil  should  be 
first  to  question  the  ideas  into  the  pupil  and  then  to  question  them 
out  of  him.  So  far  as  possible  it  is  well  to  keep  up  at  least  the  "  illu- 
sion of  discovery."  The  over-working  of  the  pedagogical  maxim, 
"Never  tell  the  pupil  anything,"  like  many  of  its  fellows,  has,  how- 
ever, been  made  to  do  great  injury  to  the  pupil. 

The  teacher  of  secondary  mathematics  should  avoid  beginning  his 
subjects,  after  the  fashion  of  many  of  the  texts,  with  a  lengthy  cata- 
logue of  the  differences  between  the  new  study  and  what  he  has  been 
studying  in  the  grades.  The  essential  unity  rather  than  the  accidental 
differences  of  the  subjects  should  be  impressed  upon  the  beginner's 
mind,  though  not  so  much  by  precept  as  by  example.  One  great 
advantage  of  this  is  that  the  pupil  is  not  so  terrified  with  the  thought 
that  the  new  subject  is  something  wholly  unlike  anything  with  which 
he  has  hitherto  had  to  do,  so  that  he  attacks  the  difficulties  of  the  new 
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subject  with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence,  feeling  that  his  feet  are 
planted  on  the  firm  ground  of  something  he  knows.  Furthermore, 
what  differences  do  exist  should  be  shown  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
extensions  of  old  and  familiar  processes  to  an  extended  realm  of 
number  concepts,  first  to  the  inclusion  of  negative  numbers,  then  of 
irrational  numbers,  and  finally  of  imaginary  numbers.  The  analogous 
extensions  of  arithmetic  processes,  from  positive  integers  to  fractional 
numbers  and  to  such  irrationals  as  are  met  in  the  attempt  to  extract 
the  square  and  cube  root  of  imperfect  squares  and  cubes,  may  be 
cited  with  great  profit  by  a  teacher  who  has  an  outlook,  and  let 
us  hope  that  such  teachers  will  rapidly  become  more  plentifully 
available  for  secondary  and  elementary  mathematical  work.  In  the 
use  of  such  ideas  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics  particularly,  if 
they  be  of  the  sort  who  have  felt  the  "divine  intoxication  of  learning," 
can  communicate  to  their  pupils  the  genuine  spirit  of  mathematical 
study,  and,  after  all,  this  is  the  important  thing  to  impart. 

It  is  believed  that  if  geometry  were  taught  as  an  outgrowth  of  some 
seven  or  eight  of  its  trunk  principles,  much  more  satisfactory  results 
could  be  secured  than  are  reached  by  the  common  method  of  subdivi- 
sion of  its  subject-matter  into  books  with  reference  to  the  forms  of  the 
figures  to  be  dealt  with.  For  example,  it  is  of  decided  advantage  to 
the  student  to  have  learned  from  experience  that  when  he  has  to 
establish  the  equality  of  any  two  figures,  he  may  nearly  always  accom- 
plish it  by  properly  superposing  them  and  noticing,  or  proving,  that 
they  coincide  throughout.  When  this  method  of  proof  is  mastered 
the  mind  of  the  learner  has  secured  a  point  of  view  for  attacking  an 
extremely  large  class  of  demonstrations.  Recourse  is  thus  gained  to  a 
general  method  of  procedure  which  deals  successfully  with  about  20 
per  cent,  of  the  proofs  of  plane  and  solid  geometry.  To  keep  the 
pupil  in  the  dark  unnecessarily,  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  him 
struggle  for  the  light  which  a  mere  intimation  from  the  teacher  might 
furnish,  is  to  require  the  pupil  to  repeat  in  his  own  experience  the 
experience  of  the  race,  as  though  the  race  had  not  had  this  experience. 
Such  educational  practice  is  reactionary.  The  ideas  of  economy  of 
mental  resource  and  of  the  greatest  rapidity  of  progress  consistent 
with  stability,  are  ingrained  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  make-up,  and  to  com- 
pel the  American  boy  to  keep  swinging  on  the  gate  of  elementary 
mathematical  method  after  he  is  able  to  make  pleasurable  and  profit- 
able excursions  into  the  higher  fields,  is  to  go  far  toward  making  him 
what  the  English  call  a  "  stale  "  man. 
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As  a  corollary  to  this  principle,  it  is  well  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  usual  method  of  proving  the  equality  of  lines  and  angles 
is  to  make  them  parts  of  rectilinear  figures  and  to  apply  the  general 
method  of  superposition  to  these  figures. 

The  propositions  which  relate  to  inequality  should  be  gathered 
together  and  examined  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  and  statement  of 
the  organizing  principle  for  establishing  inequality. 

A  third  principle  is  that  involved  in  the  measurement  of  angles 
whose  sides  and  vertices  have  been  brought  into  certain  relations,  as  to 
position  with  reference  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  This  finds 
extended  application  in  the  study  of  the  properties  of  lines  and  angles 
which  may  be  brought  into  such  relations  to  the  segments  of  circles. 
A  large  class  of  cases  depends  upon  this  principle,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  generalize  the  principle  from  them,  once  they  are  gathered 
together  under  this  point  of  view. 

A  fourth  is  the  principle  involved  in  establishing  parallelism  and 
similarity,  which  should  be  mastered  so  far  as  to  meet  the  need  of 
practicable  applications  without  any  reference  to  whether  the  paral- 
lel axiom  is  necessary,  or  tenable,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  and  applied 
to  a  sufficiently  great  number  of  special  cases  to  make  the  pupil  appre- 
ciate its  broad  applicability  to  practice,  and  its  general  usefulness  in 
both  theory  and  practice. 

The  principle  of  the  resolution  of  plane  figures  of  all  sorts  into  the 
triangle  is  well  known  by  all  to  be  of  fundamental  importance;  but 
not  more  than  half  of  the  students  who  have  completed  the  high-school 
course  in  geometry  seem  to  get  hold  of  it.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a 
mathematical  teacher  who  has  been  in  the  harness  for  at  least  ten  years 
asked  me  the  surprising  question  :  "What  do  you  mean  by  saying  the 
triangle  is  the  fundamental  plane  figure?"  This  teacher  soon 
betrayed  the  fact  that  she  regarded  the  oblong,  or  rectangle,  as  the 
fundamental  plane  figure  ;  I  suppose  because  it  ordinarily  comes  first 
in  the  chapter  in  arithmetics  on  mensuration.  A  sad  commentary  on 
the  weaknesses  of  a  teacher  who  has  no  outlook ! 

The  principle  of  limits  ranks  high  in  the  scale  of  importance  among 
the  central  principles  of  geometry.  I  do  not  believe  that  more  than 
one  pupil  in  ten  gets  any  adequate  notion  of  this  principle  in  the  high 
school.  If  all  the  propositions  depending  upon  it  were  gathered 
together  and  reviewed  in  the  light  of  it,  the  principle  would  not  be 
difficult.  I  do  not  agree  with  some  that  it  should  be  postponed 
altogether  until  the  university  period.     This  would  exclude  a  large 
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number  of  pupils  from  even  a  limited  acquaintance  with  a  very  pow- 
erful method  of  dealing  rationally  with  a  large  class  of  important 
problems. 

The  principle  of  analogy  of  two-dimension  and  three-dimension 
space  relations  may  be  invoked  with  great  profit  very  early  in  the 
course.  If  it  be  admitted  that  for  the  sake  of  the  student  who  is  to 
use  his  mathematics  in  the  physical,  mechanical,  and  engineering  sci- 
ences, the  policy  of  allowing  him  to  accept  the  truth  of  many  proposi- 
tions partly  by  analogy,  partly  by  trial,  and  partly  by  faith  is  good 
policy,  this  principle  can  be  appealed  to  not  a  little.  To  illustrate, 
when  the  pupil  has  proved  the  parallel  proposition  for  lines  and  angles, 
he  will  see  intuitively  the  truth  of  its  space  analogue  for  planes  and 
diedrals,  by  merely  drawing  his  attention  to  it. 

The  principle  of  the  reduction  of  space  geometry  to  plane  geometry 
by  the  analysis  of  figures  will  orient  the  pupil  with  reference  to  nearly 
all  the  propositions  of  solid  geometry. 

All  of  us  seem  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the  high  value  of  what 
is  commonly  called  inventional  geometry.  Most  of  us  agree  that  one 
demonstration  carefully  thought  out  by  the  student  is  worth  more  to 
him  than  ten  committed  demonstrations.  Suppose  now  that  from  a 
limited  number  of  special  cases  exemplifying  these  organizing  princi- 
ples the  student  should  be  led  to  generalize  them  and  then  to  verify 
his  generalizations  by  confronting  them  with  a  few  more  special  cases. 
Then  suppose  all  the  rest  of  what  is  commonly  given  in  the  course  in 
geometry  were  to  be  put  as  exercises  under  these  central  principles. 
Would  not  such  a  method  of  presenting  geometry  stand  for  as  much  or 
more  intellectual  training,  and  for  more  power  in  the  use  of  mathe- 
matics, than  does  the  common  text-book  procedure  ? 

But  if  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  a  willingness  to  break  away 
from  common  practice  so  completely  as  this,  can  we  not  admit  that 
this  would  at  least  be  a  good  plan  on  which  to  conduct  a  final  review  ? 
This  question  is  strongly  urged  upon  secondary  mathematical  teachers. 

As  to  secondary  algebra  also  much  ought  to  be  said  if  time  would 
permit.  In  the  first  place,  I  advocate  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt 
to  teach  secondary  algebra  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  study  of  func- 
tions, or  primarily  an  introduction  to  such  study.  I  would  have  the 
weight  of  the  pupil's  attention  on  the  equation  and  how  to  use 
it  in  the  solution  of  practical  problems,  the  drill  on  the  solution 
of  abstract  functions  coming  in  mainly  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the 
pupil's  skill  in  handling  such  equations  as  occur  in  those  branches 
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of  science  which  make  real  demands   for  algebraic  knowledge  and 
skill. 

I  would  in  the  second  place  advocate,  for  algebra  as  for  geometry, 
a  subdivision  of  the  subject-matter  more  with  reference  to  a  small 
number  of  central  principles.'  I  do  not  believe  in  the  educational 
value  of  the  schoolman's  tendency 

To  sever  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  north  and  northwest  side. 

Thirdly,  I  am  a  believer  in  the  early  and  continuous  use  of  graphi- 
cal representations  for  the  reason  that  it  is  as  well  worth  while  to  calk 
the  joints  of  a  leaky  thought  fabric  as  of  a  material  fabric.  I  would 
not  preface  the  construction  of  curves  with  a  mass  of  definitions  from 
analytical  geometry;  nor  with  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  possi- 
bility of  drawing  graphs  to  represent  equations.  I  would  draw  graphs 
much  as  the  fabled  farmer  raised  potatoes.  I  would  simply  draw 
graphs. 

The  study  of  algebra,  first,  with  emphasis  upon  the  technique,  and 
then  again  with  emphasis  upon  the  thought,  ought  to  be  discouraged ; 
because  skill  in  manipulation  built  upon  either  ignorance  or  faith  in 
the  existence  of  an  adequate,  though  unseen,  reason,  or  in  any  other 
way  than  upon  a  clear  and  cogent  reason  for  it,  is  almost  certain  to 
produce  shallow  thinking.  So  far  from  discouraging  the  attempt  to 
secure  skill,  I  would  emphasize  it;  but  not  at  the  risk  of  crippling  the 
pupil's  power  of  analysis,  nor  of  fixing  upon  him  the  habit  of  being 
content  with  a  rule-of-thumb  knowledge  of  technique,  without  troub- 
ling himself  with  the  rationale.  Moreover,  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  both  the  thought  and  the  technique  can  be  more  quickly 
and  more  adequately  mastered  than  can  technique  either  alone  or  with 
but  secondary  emphasis  upon  thought. 

The  presentation  of  the  theory  of  exponents  should  lead  the  pupil 
to  see  that  the  order  of  reasoning  is  to  assume  the  general  tenability 
of  the  four  fundamental  exponential  laws  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
tenability  for  positive  integral  exponents,  and  then  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  fractional  and  negative  exponents  consistently  with  this 
assumption. 

The  text-book  in  algebra  should  be  copiously  illustrated,  and  the 
matter  placed  upon  the  page  in  such  a  way  that  the  eye  may  readily 
catch  the  important  ideas  at  a  glance. 

I  would  discourage  the  lecture  method  of  imparting  instruction  to 
secondary  mathematical  classes 
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Better  results  may  be  attained  by  a  competent  teacher  in  both  alge- 
bra and  geometry  by  teaching  these  subjects  abreast,  even  if  time  limi- 
tations reduce  it  to  running  a  three-hour-a-week  course  through  the 
first  high-school  year  and  a  two-hour- a- week  course  through  the  last  year 
before  leaving  the  high  school.  In  such  event  the  last  year's  work 
should  consist  largely  of  trigonometrical  work,  which  should  have 
begun  long  before  the  algebra  and  geometry  are  completed.  But 
mathematical  expertness  and  insight  are  a  growth,  and  there  should 
be  no  period  in  the  secondary  school  during  which  the  study  is  sus- 
pended. 

All  through  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  the  largest  impor- 
tance should  be  given  to  practical  considerations,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  best  definition  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  pupil  is  that 
"mathematics  is  the  abstract  form  of  the  physical  sciences."  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  I  would  have  the  pupil  in  these  grades  have 
nothing  to  do  with  abstract  work  and  ideas;  but  rather  that  the 
abstractions,  so  far  as  taken  up,  should  grow  out  of  practical  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  concrete  world.  I  would  do  this  because,  while 
I  am  more  interested  in  making  a  mathematician  than  in  producing 
any  other  form  of  specialist,  I  am  most  of  all  interested  in  doing  what 
I  can  in  the  production  of  useful  average  citizens.  We  may  all  safely 
assume  that  the  bulk  of  our  pupils  are  candidates  for  this  category. 
This  method  of  procedure  will  do  no  harm  to  the  thousandth  student 
whose  mental  processes  fit  him  for  the  peculiar  work  of  the  pure 
mathematician,  while  it  will  do  great  service  to  the  999  to  whom  prac- 
tical questions  make  a  stronger  appeal  than  abstract  matters,  at  least 
during  the  immature  period  of  the  high  school.  I  believe  most  confi- 
dently that  this  method  would  curtail  the  mortality  lists  of  the  pre- 
university  period  and  bring  a  much  larger  and  finer  assortment  of 
material  to  the  universities  from  which  to  select  the  pure  mathemati- 
cians. With  the  larger  number  of  specimens  there  would  be  all  the  more 
chance  of  finding  the  fish  with  the  golden  coin  in  its  mouth.  While 
the  policy  advocated  by  this  paper  may  seem  to  make  mathematical 
work  play  a  subordinate  part  in  education,  I  feel  that  this  is  but 
another  case  in  which  the  servant  finds  his  life  by  losing  it.  If  it  can 
be  shown  to  the  young  pupil  that  a  mastery  of  mathematics  means  the 
enhancement  of  his  power  an  hundredfold  in  whatever  line  he  seeks 
advancement,  he  will  not  shirk  it  as  he  will  when  he  feels  that  the 
main  reason  he  should  study  it  is  to  discipline  his  mind.  Still  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  advocate  a  presentation  of  mathematics  which  does 
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not  make  proper  provision  for  the  element  of  mental  discipline.  It  is 
too  remote  and  abstract  an  ideal,  however,  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  immature  pupil.  The  rational  handling  of  real  problems  cannot 
fail  to  secure  the  necessary  mental  discipline. 

Finally,  I  may  confess  that  I  suspect  most  of  the  mathematical  ills 
that  now  afflict  elementary  and  secondary  teaching  would  be  greatly 
relieved,  if  not  cured,  by  the  influx  into  these  grades  of  school  work  of  a 
large  number  of  well  trained  and  ambitious  men  and  women.  I  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  to 
find  at  the  head  of  the  work  in  each  grade  above  the  sixth  a  man  or 
woman  who  has  had  enough  interest  in  the  higher  training  of  the  mind 
to  have  pushed  his  or  her  studies  at  least  as  far  as  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  a  good  institution  of  learning.  This  will  insure  the  teacher 
the  much-needed  margin,  without  which  no  teacher  can  do  his  best  serv- 
ice, and  no  true  teacher  is  ever  satisfied  to  do  less  than  his  best.  Further- 
more, elementary  and  secondary  teachers  cannot  much  longer  excuse 
th*ir  lack  of  training  on  the  grounds  that  many  university  trained  per- 
sons fail  to  make  good  teachers.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  the  function  of  the  university  is  not  to 
furnish  the  steel,  but  merely  to  put  an  edge  on  what  is  furnished. 
Pewter  will  not  then  be  expected  to  furnish  the  same  results  as  steel, 
$veu  if  both  metals  are  put  through  the  same  course  of  treatment.  The 
deprecation  of  university  training  will  soon  come  to  be  "  seen  in  its 
true  nature,"  as  merely  a  ruse  to  disarm  deserved  criticisms  upon  the 
critic's  self-imposed  shortcomings,  for  there  will  soon  be  no  good 
reason  —  if,  indeed,  there  is  now  a  good  reason  —  why  anyone  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  determination  and  self-denial  need  forego  the  advan- 
tages of  a  university  education.  It  will  then  be*  recognized  that  he 
who  has  the  steel  and  fails  to  give  it  an  edge  is  more  deserving  of 
censure  than  he  who  having  but  an  inferior  grade  of  metal  has  done 
his.  best  to  make  it  useful.     May  this  day  speedily  come  ! 
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MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Schiller's  Die  Braut  von  Messina.  Edited  by  William  Herbert  Carruth,  University 
of  Kansas.    Size  7^X4^  in.;  185  pages.    New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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Deutsche  Sagen.  A  Course  of  German  Reading.  By  Franciska  Geibler.  Size  7X5 
in.;  pp.  ix+86.    New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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Buffalo  uthia  water  j»  ™r%™ 

Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia,  Renal 
Calculi,  and  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Dr.  George  Ber)  Johnston,  Richmond,  Va.,  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Professor  of  Gynecoln*rg  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia: 
"IF  I  WERE  ASKED  WHAT  MINERAL  WATER  HAS  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OF 
USEFULNESS,  I  WOULD  UNHESITATINGLY  ANSWER  BUFFALO  LITHIA.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  remedv  in  manv  obscure  and  stubborn  conditions  which,  at  best,  vield  slowly,  if  at  all,  to 
drugs.  In  URIC  ACID  DIATHESES,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  LITH>EMIA,  and  the  like,  its 
beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting. 

"Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many  cured. 

"  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  DISINTEGRATING,  SOLVENT,  and  ELIMINATING 
POWERS  of  this  water  IN  RENAL  CALCULUS,  and  have  known  its  long  continued  use  to  per- 
manently break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit. 

44  It  is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  and  is  an 
excellent  diuretic  in  Scarlatina  and  Typhoid  Fever.  In  all  forms  of  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE, 
except  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pronounced.  I  believe  it  has  been 
the  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  in  this  trouble." 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.y  LL.  D.y  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics in  tlie  Medico- Chirurgiciil  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
June  22, 1899:  "The  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  W/YTER  is  DOUBLY  EFFICIENT  in  Rheu- 
matism and  Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatic  sediments,  as  well  as  other  products 
difficult  of  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  renal 
cells,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  The  intense  suffering  pro- 
duced bv  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination. 
Unquestionably,  although  the  speedy  removal  of  Uric  Acid  and  other  products  of  faulty  tissue 
change  is  of  conspicuous  benefit,  yet  to  PREVENT  their  formation  is  a  service  still  more  important. 
This  service  is  performed  by  the  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER  when  jt  corrects 
those  digestive  failures  which  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  deleterious  materials." 

James  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  A.M.,  L.L.D.,  Formerly  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  Sat  ton- 
al Board  of  Health,  says:  "BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER  in  Uric  Acid  Diathesis  is  a 
well-known  therapeutic  resource.  It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an 
article  of  Materia  Medica." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mallet,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Virginia.  (Extract  from  report 

&"jS  ™^idfeW  Buffalo Lithia Water  sp^no.^ 

"It  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  action  of  the  water  is  PRIMARILY  and  MAINLY 
upon  URIC  ACID  and  the  URATES,  but  when  these  constituents  occur  along  with  and  as 
cementing  matter  to  Phosphatic  or  Oxalic  Calculus  materials,  the  latter  may  be  so  detached  and 
broken  down  as  to  disintegrate  the  Calculus  as  a  whole  in  these  cases,  also  thus  admitting  of 
Urethral  discharge." 

Spring  No.  1  is  both  a  NERVE  and  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  in  PALE,  FEEBLE,  and 
AN/EMIC  SUBJECTS  is  to  be  preferred.   In  the  absence  of  these  symptons  No.  2  is  to  be  preferred. 

BUFFALO  LITMA  WATER  is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR  -  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  -  VIRGIN!/ 
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Weber  pianos  have  been  before  the  public  for  half 
century,  and  now  hold  a  supreme  position  in  the 
piano  world*  This  fact£alone  is  decisive  proof  of 
the  genuine  worth  of  these  pianos,  for  had  they 
not  again  and  again  justified  their  claims  upon 
public  confidence,  they  could  never  have  achieved 
such  a  splendid  triumph  over  interested  opposition 
and  criticism  during  so  long  a  period*  Their  sue* 
cess  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  recommend 
themselves. 
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THE   SCHOOL   REVIEW 

A  JOURNAL  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
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THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  ONTARIO 

The  people  of  Ontario  are  justly  proud  of  the  efforts  which 
they  have  made  on  behalf  of  education ;  save  perhaps  in  the 
early  days  of  Massachusetts,  I  know  of  no  new  country  where 
the  necessity  of  a  sound  education  for  all  citizens  has  been  so 
promptly  recognzied,  or  where  greater  sacrifices  have  been  made 
to  attain  it.  Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  our  educational 
system  was  represented  by  an  occasional  log  schoolhouse, 
wherein  a  teacher,  usually  a  retired  soldier,  intellectually  a  scant 
day's  march  ahead  of  his  pupils,  beat  into  them  the  three  R's  by 
methods  of  a  most  4  posteriori  character.  Now  in  every  city  and 
village,  in  every  rural  township,  a  well-built,  well-endowed,  and 
well-organized  school  is  within  easy  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl; 
normal  schools  and  colleges  see  to  the  professional  attainments 
of  the  teacher;  a  strong  central  department  of  education  keeps 
watch  over  the  whole  mechanism,  while  yet  allowing  a  measure 
of  freedom  to  local  bodies.  Yet  in  looking  below  the  surface, 
we  find  a  very  wide-spread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  this 
fair-seeming  show.  What  then  is  this  system,  claimed  by  its 
official  admirers  to  be  "the  best  educational  system  in  the 
world,"  yet  one  with  which  nobody  but  its  official  admirers 
seems  satisfied  ? 

The  Ontario  school  system  dates  from  an  act  of  the  Ontario 
legislature  in  1846,  but  did  not  take  its  final  shape  until  after  the 
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confederation  of  the  scattered  provinces  in  1867.  By  the  British 
North  America  Act  of  that  year  the  care  of  education  was 
entrusted  wholly  to  the  provinces,  save  that  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament was  given  power  to  introduce  remedial  legislation  if  any 
province  infringed  upon  rights  enjoyed  by  a  minority  previous 
to  the  year  of  confederation.  Such  legislation  was  introduced 
in  the  year  1896  to  redress  grievances  under  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Manitoba  were  said  to  be  laboring,  but  was  eventu- 
ally withdrawn  owing  to  the  bitterness  of  opposition  encoun- 
tered. At  present  a  ladder  of  learning  leads  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  elementary  or  public  school,  which  is  by  statute 
free  to  all,  and  which  educates  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
through  the  secondary  or  high  school,  to  the  university.  After 
a  violent  controversy  the  principle  of  separate  public  schools  for 
Roman  Catholics  was  fully  recognized ;  every  ratepayer  has  a 
right  to  enroll  himself  as  a  supporter  either  of  the  public  or  of 
the  separate  school,  and  to  the  one  chosen  his  taxes  are  assigned ; 
provision  is  also  made  for  Protestant  separate  schools  in  Roman 
Catholic  neighborhoods.  An  idea  has  recently  been  broached 
to  affiliate  with  the  public  schools  such  of  our  numerous  private 
schools  as  wish  to  so  do,  making  them  subject  to  government 
inspection,  insisting  on  the  use  of  government  text-books,  com- 
pelling the  teachers  to  reach  a  certain  standard,  and  giving  to 
them  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rates.  The  scheme  has  not  a 
little  to  recommend  it,  and  has  influential  backers,  though  it  is 
hampered  by  the  fear  which  many  feel  that  it  might  end  in 
bringing  into  our  midst  the  horrors  of  the  English  "  voluntary 
school "  controversy.  Every  school  opens  daily  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  must  be  done  without  com- 
ment, and  closes  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  clergy  of  the 
different  denominations  are  allowed  to  come  for  one  hour  a  week 
each,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  work,  and  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  church.  As  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Ontario,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  adjacent  province  of 
Quebec,  the  population  is  mainly  French  ;  and  as  in  the  west 
large  settlements  of  Germans  are  found,  a  series  of  French- 
English   and   German-English   text-books    has    been    prepared, 
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which  are  used  under  regulations  that  prevent  English  being 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  In  1899  the  population  of  Ontario 
was  approximately  2,180,000;  there  were  119  kindergartens, 
with  1 1,262  pupils  under  six  years  of  age  ;  the  number  of  public- 
school  children  in  attendance  was  429,227;  the  number  of  pub- 
lic schools,  5,654;  of  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools,  352;  of 
Protestant  separate  schools,  8.  The  funds  necessary  are  raised 
by  a  local  rate,  to  which  is  added  a  government  grant,  varying 
with  the  locality,  being  naturally  larger  in  the  more  thinly  set- 
tled parts  of  the  province.  The  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes1  receive  the  pupil  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen,  and 
carry  him  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  first  year's  work  in  the  univer- 
sity. Fees  are  charged  in  most  cases,  but  are  as  a  rule  small, 
and  tend  to  decrease ;  indeed  a  movement  of  some  strength  is 
on  foot  to  do  away  with  them  altogether.  There  were  in  Ontario 
in  1899,  ninety-three  high  schools  and  thirty-seven  collegiate 
institutes,  with  22,460  pupils.  These  are  also  supported  by  a 
local  rate,  assisted  by  a  government  grant,  the  amount  of  which 
is  arrived  at  by  a  somewhat  intricate  calculation,  based  on  con- 
dition of  premises,  amount  of  equipment,  number  of  masters, 
etc.,  and  usually  amounting  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure. 

The  general  control  is  vested  in  a  minister  of  education,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  provincial  cabinet,  elected  by  the  people, 
responsible  to  the  legislature,  and  retiring  if  not  reelected,  or  if 
his  party  is  defeated.  This  experiment,  dating  from  1876,  pre- 
vious to  which  there  was  a  non-partisan  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, is  obviously  a  risky  one,  though  owing  to  the  long  tenure 
of  office  in  Ontario  by  the  Liberal  party,  lasting  from  1871  to 
the  present  day,  some  of  the  dangers  are  as  yet  theoretical.  It 
enables  the  minister  personally  to  conduct  his  bills  through  the 
House,  whereas  those  of  an  outsider  would  assuredly  be  mangled; 
and  while  political  control  is  responsible  for  a  number  of  evils, 
some  of  which  will  appear  later,  there  has  been  on  the  whole  a 

1 A  collegiate  institute  is  simply  a  more  adequately  equipped  high  school,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  whose  staff  hold  specialist  certificates,  so  that  in  consequence  it 
receives  a  larger  grant 
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laudable  endeavor  by  both  parties  to  deal  with  the  main  problems 
of  education  in  an  impartial  spirit.  All  examiners  are  chosen 
by  an  educational  council  of  twelve,  half  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  Provincial  University  and  half  by  the  lieutenant  governor 
in  council,  i.  t.,  by  the  party  in  power,  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
by  the  minister  himself.  These  latter  six  usually,  though  not 
necessarily,  comprise  one  representative  from  each  of  the  four 
independent  universities  within  the  province.  Within  the  last 
year  the  members  of  the  council  have  been  appointed  "a  con- 
sultative committee  to  confer  with  the  minister  on  such  matters  as 
he  may,  from  time  to  time,  submit  to  them,"  but  it  is  too  early 
to  say  what  will  be  the  results  of  this  measure,  or  whether  they 
will  amount  to  anything  more  than  the  occasional  use  of  the 
council  as  a  political  red-herring. 

The  education  department  has  its  headquarters  at  Toronto, 
the  provincial  capital,  and  controls  very  strictly  the  general 
educational  policy.  Till  about  1899  the  power  of  the  depart- 
ment steadily  grew  at  the  expense  of  the  local  boards,  but  a 
slight  movement  in  the  other  direction  is  at  present  perceptible. 
The  local  trustees  have  a  large  measure  of  control  in  the  matter 
of  finance,  have  absolute  power  to  appoint  or  dismiss  teachers, 
and  may  even,  with  caution,  introduce  important  experiments 
into  their  course.  Thus  in  the  collegiate  institute  in  Kingston  a 
well-equipped  department  of  manual  training  has  recently  been 
established,  to  aid  which  the  central  authority  gave  a  grant  of 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  maintenance.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  a  greater  measure  of  flexibility  should 
be  introduced,  and  the  principle  of  local  control  extended  ;  the 
tendency  of  a  central  bureau  to  aggrandize  itself  is  one  which 
must  be  perpetually  watched.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
introduce  changes  into  the  general  curriculum  without  giving 
them  sufficient  trial  in  one  or  two  selected  municipalities.  While 
we  must  pity  the  unhappy  minister,  exposed  to  the  constant 
attacks  of  benevolent  but  belligerent  theorists,  many  of  them 
voters  in  his  own  constituency,  the  plan  pursued  at  Kingston  of 
generously  aiding  an  experiment  and  watching  its  success  is 
much  better  than  that  of  inflicting  upon  the  public  schools  of  a 
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whole  province  such  subjects  as  "agriculture,"  exclusively  from 
a  text-book,  and  "physiology  and  temperance." 

The  course  of  study  for  public  schools  is  divided  into  five 
forms,  and  covers  a  period  of  about  nine  years.  The  subjects 
to  be  taken  up  in  each  form  are  laid  down  by  the  department, 
and  the  individual  teacher  is  strictly  forbidden  to  vary  either 
the  subjects  taught,  the  time  devoted  to  them,  or  the  text-books 
employed.  The  fifth  form  is  now  dying  out,  save  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  pupils  pass  into  the  high  schools  from  Form  IV.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  very  important  departure  was  inaugurated  by 
the  minister  in  1896,  when  "continuation  classes,"  aided  by  a 
government  grant,  were  established  in  a  number  of  public  schools 
which  have  no  high  school  near  them.  These  are  now  held  in 
441  localities,  and  do  practically  the  same  work  as  is  done  in 
Form  I  of  the  high  school,  including,  if  the  locality  wishes, 
Latin,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Some  are  even  going  on  to 
higher  work,  and  if  kept  under  the  control  of  competent 
teachers,  will  be  most  beneficial  in  their  influence.  They  are  in 
almost  every  case  the  pride  of  the  municipality  and,  as  they  are 
in  direct  connection  with  the  public  school,  are  not  exposed  to 
any  of  the  class  jealousy  with  which  the  high  school  is  in  some 
instances  regarded. 

The  public  school  problem  is  much  more  simple  than  that 
of  the  secondary  school,  and  has  received  far  less  attention. 
The  chief  defect  in  Ontario  is  that  the  pupil  is  kept  too  long  at 
the  elements.  Two  children  may  enter  a  school  at  the  age  of 
five,  and  in  eight  years  one  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  fit  to 
teach  the  other ;  yet  with  us  both  will  have  done  the  same  work, 
and  the  teacher  will  have  been  unable  to  give  the  bright  pupil 
anything  to  keep  his  brain  at  work.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to 
have  more  frequent  promotions,  and  this  is  now  being  tried  in 
some  localities.  The  question  of  at  least  one  modern  language 
in  public  schools  is  a  vexed  one ;  even  if  it  be  decided  in  the 
negative,  we  should  certainly  gain  largely  by  a  system  of  more 
frequent  promotions,  keeping  the  dullard  in  the  public  school  as 
long  as  at  present,  while  allowing  the  bright  boy  to  enter  the 
high  school  and  begin  more  advanced  studies  at  the  age  of  ten 
or  eleven. 
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Some  of  the  subjects  also  are  of  doubtful  educational  value, 
such  as  "physiology  and  temperance,"  at  least  as  taught  in 
Ontario.  The  pupil  learns  that  even  moderate  drinking  leads 
to  "  giddiness  and  buzzing  in  the  head,  laboured  and  wheezy 
breathing,  a  dull  and  blotchy  appearance  of  the  skin,"  and  many 
other  such  fearful  wildfowl ;  that  the  use  of  tobacco  brings  about 
"  unsteadiness  of  the  hand,  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  want  of 
firmness  in  the  gait,"  that  it  "numbs  the  sense  of  taste  and  takes 
away  the  appetite."  As  a  result,  he  looks  at  his  father,  uncle, 
or  an  elder  brother,  whom  he  knows  to  take  an  occasional  glass 
of  beer  or  even  a  post-prandial  cigar,  and  arrives  at  conclusions 
very  disrespectful  either  to  his  father,  or  more  often  to  the  text- 
book, in  neither  case  a  consummation  to  be  wished.  Sometimes 
again,  a  morbid  and  prurient  curiosity  is  excited.  Sometimes 
he  does  not  even  get  so  far.  My  own  experience  has  always 
led  me  to  doubt  the  value  of  this  study  for  boys  so  young. 
After  an  elaborate  course,  profusely  illustrated  by  colored  dia- 
grams, showing  the  dire  effects  of  moderate  drinking,  and  the 
absolutely  fatal  results  of  alcoholic  excess,  my  chum  and  I,  then 
rather  bright  boys  of  twelve,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
picture  of  the  stomach  of  the  moderate  drinker  was  much  the 
prettiest,  and  that  the  attainment  of  such  a  stomach  would  be 
our  object  when  we  reached  maturity. 

The  problem  of  the  high  school  is  more  complex,  and  our 
Ontario  solution  has  recently  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  sharp 
criticism  from  various  quarters,  among  others  from  the  president 
of  the  Provincial  University,  whose  strictures  are  perhaps  a  little 
ungracious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  institu- 
tion of  which  he  is  the  head  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  causing  the  developments  which  he  so  vigorously  assails.  Our 
secondary  schools  were  originally  opened  to  provide  well-trained 
matriculants  for  the  provincial  universities.  The  next  task  which 
fell  upon  them  was  that  of  giving  a  literary  training  to  teachers, 
who  were  needed  in  large  numbers  for  the  public  and  high 
schools  of  the  province  (N.  B. —  I  use  high  school  as  equiva- 
lent to  high  school  and  collegiate  institute) ;  while  normal  schools 
and  colleges  were  early  founded  to  give  a  professional  training. 
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By  a  wise  economy  of  effort  and  of  finances,  the  task  of  provid- 
ing literary  and  scientific  knowledge  devolved  upon  the  high 
school.  Recognizing  the  claims  of  boys  who  purposed  entering 
business,  a  commercial  side  was  organized  with  the  object  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  such  subjects  as  bookkeeping  and  typewriting, 
while  at  the  same  time  not  neglecting  the  training  of  the  young 
citizen  in  the  elements  of  culture  and  civic  responsibility.  The 
physical  training  of  both  boys  and  girls  is  well  looked  after,  all 
details  of  sanitation,  ventilation  and  school  architecture  receive 
the  careful  consideration  of  experts,  special  truant  officers  enforce 
attendance;  at  first  sight  all  seems  fair.  So  complete  was  "the 
ladder  of  learning,"  so  well  were  the  various  departments  organ- 
ized, so  just  seemed  the  balance  maintained,  especially  with 
regard  to  finance  and  the  more  mechanical  details  of  school  life, 
that  in  1893  special  diplomas  were  given  to  the  educational 
exhibit  of  the  department  by  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
of  the  United  States. 

The  high  school  is  divided  into  four  forms,  in  each  of  which 
the  pupil  usually  remains  for  one  year.  On  leaving  the  third 
form,  he  is  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  university  matriculation, 
the  work  of  the  fourth  form  corresponding  to  that  done  in  the 
first  year  at  the  university,  thus  enabling  prospective  students  to 
take  their  university  course  in  three  years,  and  giving  the  many 
others  at  least  a  glimpse  into  more  advanced  work.  To  trace 
the  interaction  of  the  demands  of  the  teacher-in-training  and  of 
the  university,  together  with  the  action  on  both  of  educational 
reformers  in  rich  variety  and  with  varying  degrees  of  influence, 
would  carry  me  too  far.  The  provincial  universities,  giving  at 
matriculation  a  liberal  choice  of  options,  have  thrown  a  burden 
upon  the  high  school  which  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  unable 
to  bear.  Organized  at  a  time  when  the  matriculation  standard 
was  simple  and  unvarying,  all  its  traditions  as  well  as  the  natural 
pride  both  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  municipality  lead  it  to  try 
to  teach  everything,  with  the  result  that  in  the  smaller  schools 
the  arrangement  of  a  time  table  is  becoming  more  and  more 
impossible,  and  the  masters  are  alternately  overworked  and  idle, 
as  the  hour  is  given  to  a  popular  or  unpopular  option. 
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This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  two-masters'  and  some 
three-masters'  high  schools.  Here  again  we  may  learn  from  what  is  done 
in  Massachusetts.  There  every  center  of  five  hundred  families  and  over 
must  maintain  a  high  school ;  but,  when  such  centers  cannot  give  a  full  cur- 
riculum, they  must  pay  for  pupils  requiring  advanced  subjects,  not  only  the 
tuition  fees  at  another  suitable  center,  but  the  cost  of  transportation  as  well. 

The  same  obligation  rests  upon  towns  with  a  smaller  population A 

year  or  so  ago  I  inspected  a  high  school  with  only  one  pupil  in  Form  IV,  and 
about  forty  in  each  of  the  lower  forms.  On  the  basis  of  the  teachers' 
salaries  alone,  this  pupil  cost  $700,  and  the  provision  for  the  other  pupils  was 
quite  insufficient.  It  would  have  been  far  better  financially  and  educationally 
for  all  concerned  had  the  locality  paid  this  pupil's  board  bill  and  school  fees 
at  another  school  (Report  to  the  department  of  John  Seath,  B.  A.,  high 
school  inspector,  Toronto,  1900).' 

No  educational  system  will  ever  produce  perfect  results  until 
every  pupil  is  clever,  good  natured,  and  ambitious,  and  has 
allotted  to  his  especial  use  an  omniscient  teacher  of  unfailing 
tact  and  energy.  Short  of  this  we  may  at  least  demand  of  our 
system  that  it  should  be  not  onjy  living,  but  also  in  living  and 
harmonious  relation  with  the  body  politic.  A  system  working 
along  lines  different  from  those  along  which  the  other  members 
are  developing  bids  fair  to  become  a  cancer,  living  indeed,  but 
out  of  harmony  with  and  contrary  to,  the  normal  physical  func- 
tions. Certain  tendencies  in  our  schools  warrant  us,  if  not  in 
applying  this  criticism,  at  least  in  being  on  our  guard  against 

1  The  Provincial  University,  situated  at  Toronto,  controls  not  only  its  own  matri- 
culation examination,  but  also  those  of  the  denominational  and  independent  univer- 
sities in  the  province,  which  are  forced  to  follow  its  lead. 

Previous  to  1885,  the  examination  comprised  the  English  subjects,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics.  In  that  year  physics  and  chemistry  were  made  an  option  at  the 
request  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association,  and  French  and  German  combined  were 
made  equivalent  to  Greek.  In  1890,  the  English  subjects,  mathematics  and  Latin, 
remained  compulsory,  but  instead  of  two  choices  four  were  allowed  :  (a)  Greek,  (b) 
French  and  German,  (c)  French  and  science,  (d)  German  and  science.  In  1895,  in 
response  to  the  claims  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  province,  who  saw  that  under 
this  arrangement  Greek  was  doomed  to  suffer,  a  modern  language  was  added  to  the 
compulsory  subjects, -and  the  options  were  reduced  to  two;  (a)  Greek,  (b)  the  other 
modern  language  with  science.  This  did  not  suit  the  popular  taste,  and  in  1900  the 
compulsory  modern  language  was  abandoned,  and  the  options  were  increased  to  six ; 
any  two  of  (a)  Greek,  (b)  French,  (c )  German,  (</)  science.  As  an  immediate  result  of 
this,  the  number  of  pupils  studying  Greek,  which  had  from  1895  to  1900  remained 
stationary  at  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  attendance,  has  dropped  at  once 
to  about  3%  per  cent.,  800  out  of  22,460. 
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the  dangers  to  which  it  points.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  one  of 
our  most  obvious  weak  points  arises  from  a  short-sighted  attempt 
to  be  in  conformity  with  local  conditions,  a  narrow  patriotism, 
which,  if  not  exactly  "the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,"  is  at  least 
suspiciously  like  the  artful  dodge  of  a  political  vote  catcher. 
The  department  has  decreed  that  our  text-books  shall  be  almost 
wholly  drawn  up  by  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and  if  possible 
by  teachers  in  active  service.  It  surely  stands  to  reason  that  a 
new  country  with  a  comparatively  small  learned  class  does  not 
do  wisely  in  rejecting  the  labors  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  No  text-book  may  be  used  in  any  of  the  provincial 
schools  save  those  authorized  by  the  department,  and  as  only 
one  is  authorized  in  each  subject,  its  preparation  and  sale 
becomes  a  distinct  prize.  The  whisper  goes  that  in  more  than 
one  instance  the  task  has  been  given  to  a  friend  as  a  reward  for 
party  service,  and  whether  this  be  -so  or  not,  the  result  in  some 
cases  justifies  the  accusation.  Some  of  the  books  are  excellent, 
such  as  those  in  classics ;  others  are  fair,  such  as  those  in  mathe- 
matics; others,  again,  such  as  those  in  history  and  spelling, 
could  not  well  be  worse.  In  some  cases  new  books  have  been 
introduced  for  reasons  unknown  to  all  save  the  politician,  while 
in  others  fear  of  the  expense  entailed  upon  the  country  voter  by 
the  purchase  of  new  text-books,  has  kept  the  old  ones  in  use 
long  after  they  should  have  been  superseded. 

But  the  main  problem  lies  far  deeper.  In  the  early  days  it 
was  above  all  things  necessary  to  train  teachers  for  the  com- 
munity. But  we  have  gone  on  turning  out  teachers  and  matricu- 
lants till  we  are  almost  ludicrously  over-stocked.  For  a  recent 
vacancy  in  moderns  at  a  salary  of  $700  per  year,  there  were 
eighty-three  applicants,  of  whom  the  great  majority  were  uni- 
versity graduates,  many  of  them  men  with  first-class  honors  in 
their  department.  The  case  is  even  worse  in  the  public  schools. 
A  teacher-in-training  plucked  is  a  voter  lost,  and  the  standard 
for  certificates  has  been  made  so  low  that  our  public  schools  are 
filled  with  raw  boys  and  girls  who  usurp  the  once  sacred  name 
of  teacher.  The  result  has  been  a  lowering  of  salaries,  which 
prevents  teaching  from  becoming  a  profession.     Not  only  has 
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the  general  standard  of  living  advanced,  but  many  a  country 
school  which  formerly  paid  $450  to  a  male  teacher,  now  gives 
$250  to  $300  to  an  immature  girl,  and  in  both  public  and  high 
schools  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  are  transients  who  adopt 
the  profession  for  a  year  or  two  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  study 
of  law,  medicine,  or  theology.  In  1899  there  were  employed  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  province  2,612  men  and  5,957  women, 
a  decrease  of  44  men  and  an  increase  of  148  women.  As  an 
instance  of  their  enumeration,  in  the  populous  county  of  Renfrew 
the  average  salary  of  a  male  teacher  for  over  nine  months'  work 
is  $284,  and  of  a  female  teacher  $216  {Report  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  1  goo,  p.  16).  There  are  signs,  however,  that  this 
evil  is  gradually  working  its  own  cure,  for  even  the  boys  and 
girls  who  scrape  through  our  inadequate  examination  are  refus- 
ing to  work  for  this  pittance,  and  the  number  of  candidates  has 
of  late  years  shown  a  slight  decrease.  The  drift  of  the  high 
schools  in  the  direction  indicated  is  even  more  pronounced  than 
at  first  appears.  The  department  and  the  local  trustees  still 
tend  to  pay  and  to  promote  their  teachers  by  results,  and  as 
results  can  most  easily  be  obtained  by  written  examinations,  we 
are  lanthorn-led  by  this  lubber  incubus.  All  other  subjects  save 
those  leading  up  to  an  examination  set  by  a  purely  external 
body  are  neglected ;  in  the  public  school  attention  is  given  only 
to  those  which  lead  up  to  the  high  school  entrance  examination, 
the  difficulty  of  which  has  also  made  far  too  great  a  break  between 
the  public  and  the  high  school ;  and  as  the  only  examinations 
at  the  end  of  the  high-school  course  are  those  leading  to  the 
university  or  to  a  teacher's  certificate,  more  and  more  attention 
is  concentrated  upon  these.  Those  having  other  aims  are  more 
or  less  neglected,  and  every  high-school  teacher  in  Ontario  will 
bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  from  two  to  six  weeks  at  the  end 
of  every  summer  term  are  devoted  to  cramming  their  prospective 
successors.  The  raison  d'Hre  of  the  high-school  teacher  seems 
to  be  to  reproduce  himself,  and  we  have  apparently  arrived  at  a 
new  example  of  the  infinite  series,  where  the  little  fleas  produce 
lesser  fleas,  and  so  adfinitum.  In  1 899,  out  of  6,067  pupils  who  left 
the  high  school,  1,297  had  signified  their  intention  of  becoming 
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teachers,  and  as  I  have  said,  this  proportion  is  distinctly  less 
than  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  In  1887,  for  example,  Mr. 
Seath  reported  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  high-school  pupils  had 
in  view  the  profession  (one  would  rather  say  the  trade)  of 
teaching.  Meanwhile,  the  commercial  course  has  not  been  a 
success.  Technical  subjects  (if  I  may  use  that  much-abused 
word)  have  not  as  a  rule  been  so  well  taught  as  in  the  business 
college,  while  literature  and  history  have  been  taught  in  a  shame- 
faced way  which  renders  them  almost  useless.  In  fact  the  class, 
though  at  present  showing  a  slight  upward  tendency,  still  lies 
under  a  vague  stigma  of  social  inferiority  which  for  years  has 
blighted  its  efforts. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  attendance  is  much  less  than 
it  should  be,  and  has  shown  a  steady  decrease  ever  since  1895, 
though  this  may  be  offset  by  the  large  numbers  who  now  take 
the  public  school  continuation  classes.  Massachusetts,  with 
practically  the  same  population  as  Ontario,  has  40,000  high- 
school  scholars  as  against  22,460  in  Ontario.  Two  radical 
changes  seem  to  be  necessary  if  our  system,  outwardly  so  fair, 
is  not  to  get  out  of  touch  with  modern  life.  If  each  high  school 
is  to  teach  everything,  then  the  universities  must  greatly  curtail 
their  list  of  options  at  matriculation ;  if  the  options  are  to  be 
retained,  and  indeed  increased  in  accordance  with  our  present 
tendency,  then  certain  schools  must  confine  themselves  to 
certain  aspects  of  work,  as  is  done  in  many  of  the  eastern 
states,  and  as  is  recommended  in  Mr.  Seath's  report.  More 
important  still,  the  high  school  must  cut  loose  from  the  uni- 
versity, and  assume  a  more  independent  attitude.  The  meta- 
phor of  the  "ladder  of  learning"  has  done  harm  by  leading  us 
to  think  that  the  lower  rungs  are  of  value  only  as  steps  to  the 
higher.  The  vast  mass  of  our  citizens  must  get  their  education 
(in  the  sense  of  definite  lessons  set  and  learnt)  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  At  present,  we  turn  out  teachers  and 
matriculants,  not  the  two  most  important  classes  in  a  new  com- 
munity. Those  who  are  to  be  the  captains  of  industry,  the 
stockbrokers,  miners,  engineers,  wholesale  and  retail  men  of 
business,  instead  of  being  given  a  course  which  would  fit  them 
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for  a  business  career,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  a 
training  in  the  rudiments  of  literature  and  of  history,  must  be 
content  either  with  the  narrow  training  of  the  business  college 
or  with  a  course  designed  to  suit  the  needs  of  pupils  who  intend 
to  become  teachers  or  to  enroll  themselves  in  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  which  they  enter  upon  with  a  not  unnatural 
lack  of  enthusiasm. 

There  is  no  panacea  for  these  various  ills ;  many  remedies 
must  be  tried  before  we  find  our  way  out  of  the  jungle  of  con- 
flicting theories  and  interests  in  which  we  are  at  present  wander- 
ing ;  a  change  must  come  both  in  the  personnel  of  the  teachers, 
and  in  the  methods  by  which  they  are  trained.  But  this  is  a 
subject  which  would  demand  an  article  in  itself,  and  I  have 
wandered  too  far  already.  The  friend  of  the  department  will 
perhaps  say  that,  reversing  the  rdle  of  Balaam,  "I  came  to  bless, 
and  lo!  I  have  cursed  it  altogether."  The  captious  critic  may 
declare  that  after  an  impartial  survey  our  vaunted  system  has 
turned  out  to  be  little  better  than  a  congeries  of  systematized 
fads.  I  hope  that  neither  is  correct ;  even  now,  when  its  weak 
points  are  becoming  so  manifest,  we  must  never  forget  what  it 
has  done  for  us.  It  is  a  system,  and  any  system,  however 
defective,  is  better  than  chaos  and  the  rule  of  individual  cap- 
rice, even  when  the  chaos  is  lit  up,  as  it  is  in  some  of  our  private 
schools,  with  occasional  flashes  of  brilliance.  Satan  in  Milton's 
poem  found  a  systematized  hell  not  unendurable,  but  even  the 
arch-fiend  himself  could  not  exist  in  the  realms  of  "  Chaos  and 
Old  Night."  Many  critics  do  not  give  due  credit  to  our 
Ontario  system  for  the  control  which  it  exercises  over  the 
vagaries  of  the  individual.  While  it  may  to  a  certain  extent 
clip  the  wings  of  an  occasional  "  Domsie,"  it  affords  a  safe  and 
not  unhealthy  pathway  to  many  a  hardworking  teacher  of 
average  capacity  who  would  otherwise  mire  both  himself  and 
his  pupils  in  all  sorts  of  morasses  of  his  own  devising.  The 
epithet  "mechanical"  has  been  applied  in  cases  before  now 
where  "orderly  and  systematic"  would  be  more  suitable. 
After  all,  there  are  worse  faults  in  teaching  than  mechanism, 
which,  even  when  pushed  to  excess,  is  only  the  substitute  of  the 
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average  teacher  for  that  "  natural  law  in  the  spiritual  world/1 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  the  work  of  his  most  inspired  brother. 
But  our  Ontario  system  has  merits  much  more  positive,  of 
which,  I  hope,  I  have  not  been  unmindful.  It  has  raised  the 
standard  of  teaching,  even  if  much  remains  to  be  done ;  it  has 
put  education  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  child  in  the 
province,  and  has  solved  on  broad  and  statesmanlike  lines 
difficulties  of  race,  religion,  and  creed.  Now  that  revision 
seems  necessary,  we  may  surely  trust  that  as  in  the  early  days 
men  were  found  able  to  organize  so  complete  a  system,  so  now 
their  successors  will  be  equal  to  the  task  of  bringing  it  more 
into  conformity  with  the  advancing  and  changing  needs  of  the 
province. 

W.  L.  Grant 
Upper  Canada  College, 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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PSYCHOLOGY  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Psychology  appears  in  the  curricula  of  many  secondary 
schools,  notably  in  academies  which  pretend  to  give  a  general 
intellectual  outfit  and  in  such  public  high  schools  for  girls  as 
assume  in  part  the  function  of  training  schools  for  teachers.  It 
appears  in  the  former  case  in  general  as  a  short  course  taught 
from  a  book  by  a  teacher  who  knows  little  more  about  the  sub- 
ject than  the  book's  contents.  In  the  latter  case  the  course 
may  be  longer,  but  its  nature  and  administration  are  equally 
narrow.  Here  and  there  a  gifted  teacher  makes  the  course  dig- 
nified and  useful. 

No  one  has  seriously  attempted  to  bring  about  general 
improvement  in  these  courses  or  to  urge  the  introduction  of 
proper  work  in  psychology  into  the  secondary  schools  in  general 
or  to  define  the  position  which  psychology  ought  to  take  in 
their  curricula.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  general  disregard  of 
philosophical  studies  by  American  secondary  schools,  partly  to 
the  mere  newness  of  psychology  as  an  empirical  study  even  in 
the  colleges,  and  partly  to  the  failure  of  the  type  of  courses 
mentioned  above  to  equal  the  other  work  of  the  schools  in 
effectiveness  from  the  point  of  view  of  teachers  or  in  attractive- 
ness from  the  point  of  view  of  society.  The  disregard  of  the 
subjective  sciences  in  general  seems  to  be  conventional  rather 
than  rational,  for  the  French  system  emphasizes  them.  The 
failure  of  the  courses  given  seems  to  have  no  reference  to  the 
fitness  of  the  subject  itself,  but  only  to  be  one  instance  of  the 
general  failure  of  the  short  courses  in  science,  history,  or  litera- 
ture, by  means  of  which  we  have  been  giving  inferior  students  a 
chance  to  get  a  diploma  for  three  or  four  years  of  mnemonic 
experiments. 

It  is  a  thankless  task  to  propose  a  new  subject  for  the  sec- 
ondary school  lists.  And  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  proba- 
bility  of   getting   good    teachers    and   the    adaptation    of   the 
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subject-matter  to  immature  and  uninformed  minds  should  be 
important  considerations  to  the  organizer  of  a  curriculum.  We 
cannot,  from  a  theoretical  investigation  of  the  needs  of  boys  and 
girls  in  life  today,  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  any  change  in 
the  course  of  study  in  any  school.  I  think  that  at  present  even 
the  most  ardent  psychologists  would  advise  most  school  officers 
to  get  along  without  a  course  in  psychology  and  to  drop  the 
courses  they  have.  On  the  other  hand,  schools  that  decide  to 
have  a  reputable  course  and  to  pay  for  it  may  soon,  if  not  at 
once,  find  efficient  teachers,  scientific  and  teachable  manuals, 
convenient  apparatus  for  experimental  work,  and  dignity  and 
appreciation  for  the  course.  Only  when  we  give  to  psychology 
the  same  chance  we  are  giving  in  our  best  schools  to  the  other 
sciences  shall  we  see  whether  or  not  it  is  a  profitable  study  that 
will  survive. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  ask  what  might  be  done  with  such  a 
course,  especially  since  it  so  happens  that  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  psychology  are  perhaps  the  best  fitted  to  engage  the 
attention  of  young  students,  and  that  the  courses  actually  given 
in  high  schools  bear  almost  no  relation  to  the  present  status  of 
the  science. 

Speaking  roughly,  a  course  in  psychology  in  a  high  school 
will  either  present  descriptions  and  definitions  of  mental  states 
in  some  such  way,  for  instance,  as  Sully's  Outlines  of  Psychology 
does,  or  will  consist  of  a  college  course  in  experimental  psy- 
chology much  diluted,  or  of  a  semi-physiological  course  dealing 
with  those  aspects  of  human  activity  which  involve  conscious- 
ness, or  of  a  general  course  about  human  nature  distinguished 
from  the  opinions  of  poets,  novelists,  preachers  and  everyday 
folks,  by  a  scientific  method  and  orderly  progress.  There  may, 
of  course,  be  combinations  of  these  different  types.  The  first 
two  are  more  likely  to  be  the  types  chosen,  but  the  last  two 
seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  consideratioo  and  to  show  promise 
of  being  the  types  that  will  eventually  prevail. 

The  first  course  mentioned  would  amount  to  a  more  or  less 
truthful  inventory  of  our  feelings,  their  registration  under  vari- 
ous long  names,  and  definition  in  highly  abstract  phrases  in  a 
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sort  of  game  of  comparison,  classification,  etc.  This  type  of 
work  we  should  not  wish  to  install  in  the  high  school  in  any 
subject.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  nomenclature,  definitions 
and  endless  divisions  into  species  make  a  teachable  book  and 
delude  teachers  and  students  into  the  belief  that  they  are  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  existence.  They  also  appeal  to  the  classi- 
fying interest,  which  is  likely  to  be  strong  in  superior  minds, 
and  so,  because  they  can  be  comprehended  and  learned  only  by 
capable  students,  delude  us  all  into  thinking  that  studying  them 
makes  students  capable.  Such  a  course  in  psychology  might  be 
a  good  test  of  intelligence,  but  it  would  not  produce  or  increase 
it.  The  fact  that  so  many  text-books  on  teaching  imply  previous 
training  in  some  such  course  should  rather  warn  us  against  it 
than  dispose  us  to  disregard  its  obvious  faults. 

If,  instead  of  attempting  to  strengthen  the  same  type  of 
course  as  is  now  given,  the  schools  intrust  the  organization  of 
new  courses  to  college  graduates  recommended  as  fit  to  teach 
psychology,  the  result  will  be  in  most  cases  a  course  of  the 
same  style  as  the  college  course,  but  weakened  and  necessarily 
more  superficial.  For  the  majority  of  teachers  are  quite  inca- 
pable of  adapting  themselves  intelligently  to  new  conditions  and 
of  inventing  ways  to  realize  educational  aims  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties. They  will  teach  what  they  have  been  taught  in  the  way 
they  have  been  taught  it.  We  shall  see  high-school  boys  and 
girls  measuring  the  delicacy  of  sense  discrimination,  mixing 
colors,  taking  reaction  times,  noting  space  illusions,  and  so  on. 

This  direct  transfer  of  college  courses  in  science  into  the  high 
school  has  succeeded  fairly  well  with  physics  and  chemistry,  less 
well  with  economics  and  the  biological  studies.  There  seem  to 
be  especial  hindrances  in  the  case  of  experimental  psychology. 
At  the  outset  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  unanimity 
as  to  the  proper  contents  of  such  a  course  even  among  college 
teachers.  What  one  would  set  up  as  a  standard  would  not  be 
accepted  by  the  others.  Moreover,  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
taught  in  college  courses  is  taught,  not  by  the  experiments,  but 
by  the  teacher  s  interpretation  of  them.  Thus  different  classes 
under  different  instructors  get  different  psychology  even  when 
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they  have  the  same  experiments.  There  are  more  weighty  objec- 
tions. The  experiments  of  the  college  courses  often  do  not 
repeat  crucial  tests  of  hypotheses  or  exemplify  broad  laws  or 
principles  in  the  way  that  experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry 
may.  The  experiments  often  comprise  a  few  determinations  of 
some  phenomenon,  real  knowledge  of  which  involves  the  sta- 
tistical treatment  of  a  large  number  of  determinations.  With 
high-school  classes  the  few  would  be  fewer  still,  and  the  student 
would  really  be  finding  out  nothing,  save  how  someone  might 
find  out  something  by  doing  the  experiment  in  a  quite  different 
way.  Moreover,  the  complexity  of  the  apparatus  tends  to 
obscure  the  question  he  is  trying  to  answer  or  the  fact  he  should 
discover.  With  chronometers,  color  wheels,  stereoscope,  all 
forms  of  graphic  records  and  of  electrical  methods  of  stimula- 
tion or  registration,  the  mechanism  conceals  the  psychological 
fact,  and  is  often  harder  to  understand  than  it.  One  has  to 
repeatedly  go  through  the  process  which  the  teacher  of  biology 
finds  so  troublesome  in  the  single  case  of  the  microscope.  Fur- 
thermore, individual  differences,  normal  variability  and  the 
impossibility  of  convenient  perfect  control  make  it  impossible 
to  definitely  criticise  the  student's  accuracy  as  we  can  do  in 
physical  measurements.  A  boy  who  measures  the  weight  neces- 
sary to  break  a  standard  wire,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  lead,  and 
gets  an  inaccurate  answer,  can  be  told  emphatically  that  he  is 
wrong ;  can  see  that  he  is  wrong  and  can  do  better.  But  when 
a  boy  finds  that  his  partner  in  the  laboratory  can  just  distinguish 
130  grams  from  135,  the  instructor  himself  doesn't  know 
whether  the  boy  has  been  accurate  or  not.  There  is  no  chance 
to  tell  definitely  by  results  whether  you  have  done  well,  done 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  class,  done  as  well  as  you  could  pos- 
sibly do,  and  so  one  great  motive  is  absent,  and  one  great  lesson 
in  science  is  missed.  Finally,  the  experiments  now  in  vogue  in 
college  courses  too  often  have  meaning  only  in  the  light  of 
detailed  knowledge  of  physics  and  physiology.  A  physiologist 
might,  indeed,  claim  that  the  experiments  on  sensation  and  per- 
ception treated  merely  a  fraction  of  one  division  of  his  science, 
namely,  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.     He  might  add 
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that  this  was  one  of  its  most  specialized  divisions,  and  one  least 
fitted  for  uninformed  students.  Now  it  is  practical  folly  to  give  a 
course  in  a  high  school  which  can  be  studied  to  advantage  only 
by  students  equipped  in  physics  and  physiology.  It  involves 
too  complicated  a  system  of  group  electiVes,  and  is  likely  to 
force  the  instructor  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  course  in  order 
to  supply  the  external  matter  needed  for  the  comprehension  of 
some  experiment.  The  typical  experiments  on  sensation  and 
perception  are  too  specialized  for  a  high-school  course. 

A  modification  of  the  ordinary  course  in  experimental  psy- 
chology thus  seems  ill-fitted  to  give  a  scientific  view  of  vital 
facts  in  mental  life,  or  to  develop  habits  and  ideals  of  accurate 
and  thoughtful  experimentation  and  observation.  It  seems  also 
to  be  an  especially  hard  course  to  administer. 

The  other  probabilities  for  a  secondary-school  course  jvere,  I 
said,  a  course  in  the  physiology  of  human  behavior  and  a  course 
which  should  try  to  introduce  students  to  the  scientific  study  of 
human  life  in  all  its  aspects.     These  we  may  now  consider. 

It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  for  an  instructor  of  moderate 
capabilities  who  had  a  class  of  third-  or  fourth-year  students  for 
a  quarter  of  their  time  during  a  school  year  to  teach  them, 
largely  through  direct  experience  of  the  realities  concerned,  the 
following :  The  fact  that  human  and  animal  activities  (conduct 
or  behavior  as  distinct  from  such  activities  as  respiration,  circu- 
lation, excretion,  etc.)  are  due  to  a  nervous  system,  sensitive  to 
outside  influences ;  the  nature  of  end  organs,  muscles  and  the 
nervous  apparatus  connecting  them ;  the  elementary  facts  con- 
cerning the  way  that  each  of  these  functions ;  the  physiological 
parallel  of  an  act  in  response  to  an  outside  stimulus ;  of  an  act  in 
response  to  a  thought ;  the  existence  and  explanation  of  instincts, 
including  instinctive  emotions ;  the  simplest  form  of  modification 
of  behavior  in  the  learning  of  animals  ;  the  presence  of  the  same 
thing  in  man ;  the  nature  of  more  complicated  ways  of  modify- 
ing behavior ;  the  mental  factors  concerned  in  the  latter ;  the 
law  of  habit  in  the  nervous  system ;  its  illustration  in  automatic 
activities,  in  perceptions  and  illusions,  in  the  association  of  ideas 
and  memory,  in  the  tendency  of  ideas  to  issue  in  movement,  in 
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suggestion  and  inhibition ;  and  a  number  of  details  concerning 
our  sensitivity  to  outside  stimuli,  the  co6rdination,  accuracy  and 
force  of  our  movements,  and  the  effects  of  inborn  capacity,  prac- 
tice, fatigue,  etc. 

The  course  would  present,  through  a  study  of  actual  facts, 
the  broad  principles  concerning  our  adaptations  of  our  move- 
ments to  the  situations  we  meet.  Such  a  course  could  be  given 
independently,  but  would  still  fit  in  well  with  work  in  physi- 
ology or  zoology.  It  would  have  the  advantages  of  appealing 
to  the  interests  in  action,  use  and  adaptation ;  of  supplying  the 
student  with  the  means  of  intelligent  observation  and  thought 
concerning  his  own  daily  life.  One  is  tempted  to  say  that  it 
would  form  a  natural  preliminary  to  all  the  humanistic  sciences. 
In  so  far  as  any  high-school  course  could  share  in  so  high- 
sounding  an  aim,  it  would. 

The  other  possibility  to  be  considered  is  a  course  which 
should  not  attempt  to  give  anything  like  a  systematic  account 
of  the  elementary  facts  of  psychology,  but  should  take  up  a 
number  of  concrete  aspects  of  human  thought  or  conduct  and 
try  to  teach  young  students  to  study  them  scientifically.  Such 
a  course  would  have  the  disciplinary  value  of  habituating  stu- 
dents to  better  ways  of  thinking  and  learning  about  human 
nature,  and  might  arouse  a  desirable  zeal  for  the  explanation  of 
human  behavior  which  would  lead  them  later  to  take  a  syste- 
matic course.  Its  efficiency  would,  however,  imply  rather  supe- 
rior gifts  in  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Concrete  examples  may  show  better  what  such  a  course 
might  do.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  instructor  set  to  the 
class  the  problem  of  finding  out  how  they  differed  in  quickness, 
accuracy,  memory,  etc.,  in  short,  all  they  could  find  out  con- 
cerning their  mental  powers,  and  let  the  work  consist  of  numer- 
ous tests.  The  students  might  work  out  results  and  correlations. 
If  each  test  was  repeated  enough  times  to  get  an  accurate  mean, 
results  on  the  correlation  of  abilities  in  twenty  or  thirty  people 
would  have  real  value. 

In  this  way  students  could  study  experimentally,  mostly  by 
class  tests,   the  delicacy  of  discrimination   in  different  fields, 
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color  vision,  acuteness  of  vision,  memory  with  different  sorts  of 
data,  the  rate  and  accuracy  of  perception  with  different  sorts  of 
data,  the  rate  and  accuracy  of  association,  spontaneous  and  con- 
trolled, the  force  and  rate  and  accuracy  of  movements  of  all 
sorts — attention,  fatigue,  practice,  etc.  They  would  start  out 
with  the  question,  "How  well  can  I  do  a  certain  performance  ?*' 
They  would  be  led  to  ask,  "  Why  do  I  do  differently  at  differ- 
ent times?"  "What  powers  in  me  go  together ?"  "Am  I 
more  like  my  own  parents  than  someone  else's?"  "Why  do 
people  differ  in  these  matters?"  "Why  can  I  do  better  with 
practice?"  "What  are  the  factors  involved  in  all  these  tests 
and  in  my  school  work  and  other  thinking  and  action  ?"  They 
would  get  or  be  given  answers  to  these  and  other  similar  ques- 
tions ;  they  could  learn  accuracy  in  experiment  and  statistical 
treatment ;  they  could  learn  to  doubt  and  inquire ;  they  could 
be  led  later  to  study  more  or  less  of  a  systematic  course  in 
human  behavior,  such  as  was  previously  outlined. 

Suppose  the  course  took  up  the  question,  "What  are  the 
differences,  between  your  thinking  and  that  of  a  dog  or  a  cat  ?" 
The  class  could  be  led  to  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  instinct, 
the  animal  method  of  learning,  its  prevalence  in  much  of  their 
own  learning,  the  function  of  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  the  nervous  basis  at  the  bottom  of  animal  and 
human  behavior.  Experiments  in  teaching  animals,  observation 
of  animals  and  young  children,  experiments  and  observations 
of  their  own  learning  would,  of  course,  be  made.  In  a  similar 
way  practice,  fatigue,  memory,  suggestion,  habit,  and  other 
topics  might  afford  an  opportunity  for  observation,  experiment 
and  reading  on  the  basis  of  nothing  more  than  common-sense 
knowledge  of  psychological  facts  and  terms,  and  might  lead  to 
definite  study  of  a  few  psychological  principles.  A  part  of  the 
work  of  the  course  should  be  the  presentation  of  topics  for 
study  and  methods  of  studying  them  by  the  students,  the  criti- 
cism of  these  by  class  and  instructor,  and  the  study  of  selected 
ones. 

The  disciplinary  value  of  such  a  course  would  be  great,  for 
it  would  teach  the  student  good  habits  of  thought  about  matters 
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which  he  would  otherwise  settle  by  guess  work  or  the  accept- 
ance of  conventional  opinion.  The  problems,  too,  would  be 
more  comparable  to  those  of  his  real  life  than  are  the  problems 
of  physics,  or  chemistry,  or  biology,  or  the  common  laboratory 
psychology,  and  consequently  the  scientific  method  he  learned 
in  the  course  would  be  more  likely  to  pass  over  to  his  general 
experience.  If  in  any  course  in  a  high  school  we  could  bring 
students  to  realize  that  the  way  to  really  learn  about  things  is 
not  to  argue  about  them  or  believe  what  some  one  says,  but  to 
examine  them  and  notice  exactly  what  happens,  to  realize  also 
that  this  can  be  done  with  any  matter  in  the  universe  that  is  a 
fact  at  all,  and  to  get  into  the  habit  of  trying  to  do  it ;  that 
course  should  be  put  in  the  curriculum  regardless  of  what  else 
it  taught  or  failed  to  teach. 

The  experienced  teacher  will  regard  as  faults  of  such  a  course 
besides  its  requirements  of  teachers,  the  lack  of  system,  of 
sameness  in  the  material,  of  divisibility  into  handy  lessons  and 
tasks,  the  danger  that  pupils  will  miss  the  scientific  treatment 
and  general  principles  which  require  some  personal  strain  and 
get  only  the  concrete  details,  and  the  unfamiliarity  of  such 
work  to  the  pupils.  These  are  faults  in  the  sense  that  they  will 
prevent  the  course  from  having  that  appearance  of  having 
accomplished  a  definite  clean-cut  piece  of  work  which  distin- 
guishes courses  in  mathematics  and  languages.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  artificial  arrangement  of  school  work  into  small 
pellets  to  be  taken  in  a  regular  order  does  not  divorce  the  think- 
ing done  in  the  schools  from  all  the  other  thinking  the  scholar 
does;  whether  the  limitation  of  mental  activity  to  translating 
sentences,  learning  elementary  mathematics,  remembering  facts 
in  history,  science,  and  literature,  writing  themes  and  perform- 
ing simple  experiments  in  science,  does  not  make  the  student's 
mind  incapable  of  serious  application  in  many  fields  ;  whether  the 
very  unfamiliarity  of  the  work  I  have  described  is  not  evidence 
that  it  is  needed.  Pedagogues  may  admire  the  regular  sequence  of 
achievements  of  the  Latin  or  mathematics  class  through  its  four 
years,  but  the  real  student  of  education  will  wonder  what  comes 
of  it  all.     There  may  even  be  someone  willing  to  declare  that 
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the  curse  of  school  practice  is  its  zeal  for  the  teachable,  for  the 
course  where  you  can  count  progress  by  pages,  sums  or  records 
of  experiments. 

Of  any  course  we  must  not  expect  too  much.  Most  people  are 
not  thinkers  or  even  good  learners,  and  would  not  be  under  any 
provocation.  I  have  throughout  said  "  could  "  and  "  may  "  and 
"might"  to  show  that  all  a  course  in  psychology  should  be 
asked  to  do  is  to  provide  an  adequate  stimulus  to  call  forth  any 
capacities  that  may  by  good  fortune  be  present  in  the  class,  and 
suitable  encouragement  to  their  exercise. 

So  much  for  the  possible  subject-matter  of  a  secondary 
school  course  in  psychology.  If  any  course  is  offered,  it  should 
provide  for  at  the  least,  a  second  year's  work.  It  is  utterly  absurd 
to  demand  a  quarter  or  more  of  a  student's  effort  for  four  years 
for  the  study  of  a  single  language,  and  to  discredit  other  sub- 
jects because  in  a  quarter  or  even  an  eighth  of  that  time  the  stu- 
dent fails  to  accomplish  much.  How  much  is  accomplished  in 
the  first  year  of  Greek?  Is  Greek  a  broader  or  more  intri- 
cate subject  than  biology  or  history  or  psychology  ?  There  is 
no  reason  that  I  can  discover  why  a  student  should  spend  more 
time  on  Latin  or  Greek  or  French  or  German  or  mathematics, 
than  on  physics  or  chemistry  or  botany  or  zoology  or  history  or 
psychology  or  economics  or  geography,  save  the  offensive  one 
that  he  can  get  nothing  out  of  the  former  subjects  save  at  great 
expense  of  time,  whereas  he  can  out  of  the  latter  Any  new  course 
put  on  the  high  school  program  in  competition  with  the  older  sub- 
jects should  be  given  an  amount  of  time  in  proportion  to  its  real 
importance. 

This  article  has  tacitly  presupposed  that  a  course  in  psychol- 
ogy in  a  secondary  school  should  disregard  any  possibility  of 
later  collegiate  training.  Not  that  we  should  cease  to  make 
high-school  work  in  a  measure  a  preparation  for  future  study. 
We  ought  still  to  cherish  the  forlorn  hope  that  we  may  lead 
high-school  graduates  to  continue  to  study  for  discipline,  cul- 
ture and  enjoyment.  But  we  should  plan  a  course  with  no  con- 
scious or  unconscious  intentions  of  fitting  the  student  for  the 
intellectual   career  we  ourselves   led   in   college.       For  a  high 
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school  course  in  psychology  to  prepare  students  for  college 
work  in  psychology  is  theoretically  about  as  sensible  an  aim  as 
for  an  American  to  spend  his  time  educating  himself  for  foreign 
citizenship.  And  do  one  has  suggested  any  practical  justifica- 
tion for  it. 

In  closing  I  may  venture  a  prophecy  that  a  course  in  the 
scientific  study  of  human  behavior  will  probably  be  the  last  to 
enter  our  secondary  schools.  It  is  a  perverse  tendency  of 
human  nature  to  neglect  and  postpone  the  scientific  study  of  any 
topic  in  proportion  to  its  importance  to  human  welfare.  Those 
matters  in  connection  with  which  the  exigencies  of  survival  have 
forced  us  to  adopt  some  habits  or  opinions  have  been  the  last 
and  least  investigated  rationally.  Men  gave  serious  thought  to 
superstitions  before  facts,  to  astronomy  before  geology,  to  gram- 
mar before  rhetoric,  to  curative  before  preventive  medicine,  to 
the  history  of  wars  before  the  history  of  institutions,  to  the  social 
life  of  ants  and  bees  and  wasps  before  that  of  men.  Because  we 
have  had  since  geologic  time  to  work  out  by  trial  and  error  cer- 
tain habits  of  getting  along  with  human  beings,  we  have  post- 
poned scientific  study  of  them  till  now.  And  I  verily  believe 
that  we  may  have  to  wait  for  such  study  in  the  high  schools 
until  we  have  had  courses  in  entomology,  Anglo-Saxon,  counter- 
point, the  history  of  fancy  work  and  tatting,  and  Latin  epig- 
raphy. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 
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ENGLAND. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  which  are 
favorable  and  unfavorable  to  the  maintenance  of  our  commercial  position, 
reveals  the  fact  that  it  is  mainly  in  preliminary  training  and  in  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  qualities  that  result  from  such  training,  that  we  are  inferior  to 
our  most  formidable  rivals  ....  All  the  advantages  of  an  earlier  start,  of 
longer  experience,  of  the  habit  of  large  business,  and  acquaintance  with  great 
affairs,  are  ours.  So  long  as  we  had  to  compete  with  people  who  depended, 
like  ourselves,  upon  natural  gifts  and  rule  of  thumb  experience,  we  had  a 
marked  advantage  in  the  industrial  struggle.  It  is  only  since  other  countries 
have  begun  to  educate  and  train  their  people  upon  careful  thought  and  on 
scientific  principles,  that  their  rivalry  has  begun  to  turn  to  our  disadvantage. 
Just  as  undisciplined  courage  proves  in  the  long  run  of  no  avail  against  dis- 
ciplined forces  in  the  field,  so  in  industrial  warfare,  I  fear,  untutored  natural 
gifts  must  eventually  succumb  to  the  superiority  of  careful  professional  train- 
ing. Education  ft  becoming,  indeed,  for  us  a  question  of  vital  and  imperial 
importance.1 

These  words  put  into  a  nutshell  what  has  been  said  during 
the  last  twenty  years  by  Englishmen  of  various  political  views 
and  social  rank.  England  saw  her  commercial  supremacy  men- 
aced by  a  nation  whose  schools  were  believed  to  have  won  for 
her  success  alike  in  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  market  of  the 
world.  Hence  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  many  Englishmen 
that  the  only  way  to  save  their  commercial  position  lay  in  the 
establishing  of  commercial  schools.  England  had  one  advan- 
tage in  doing  so :  She  started  last  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
turning  into  profit  the  experience  of  all  other  nations.  She  had 
a  burning  desire  to  do  so.  Various  royal  commissions  and  pri- 
vate individuals  were  sent  to  the  continent,  to  visit  schools  of  all 
kinds  and  to  publish  comprehensive  reports. 

It  was  only  natural  that  German  commercial  schools  were 
studied  with  care.  Nevertheless,  no  Englishman  tried  to  "  Ger- 
manize "  English  education.  This  would  be  impossible,  for  com- 
mercial, like  all  other  schools,  must  be  the  outcome  of  a  national 

1 XIX  Century,  December,  1900. 
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spirit.  So  English  commercial  education  is  influenced  by  Ger- 
man ideas  and  models,  but  independent  in  the  main  features. 
Therefore  the  two  systems  easily  admit  of  comparison.  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  a  large  subject,  and  attempt  to  write  in  a 
foreign  language,  hence  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  speak  of  the 
personal  experience  I  gathered  in  commercial  schools  of  ail 
kinds  in  England  and  Germany,  either  as  a  pupil  and  a  student, 
or  as  a  teacher  or  visitor.  Such  experience  will  doubtless  have 
an  indirect  effect  upon  this  article,  but  for  my  direct  source  of 
information  I  shall  follow  a  more  reliable  guide  which  will  be 
within  the  reach  of  many  of  my  readers — the  various  official 
publications  published  in  England.  They  are  very  accurate  in 
reference  to  German  schools.  I  shall  not  fail  to  state  the 
sources  from  which  they  are  taken.  As  far  as  I  am  able,  I  have 
compared  the  German  original  with  the  English  translation. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  give  a  lengthy 
investigation  into  the  ends  of  agencies  of  commercial  education 
in  general.  It  may  be  sufficient  if  I  state  that  in  my  opinion, 
commercial  education  has  a  twofold  aim:  It  has  to  develop  the 
mental  faculties  of  the  pupil,  and  especially,  but  not  exclusively, 
those  most  needed  in  business  life.  Secondly,  it  has  to  impart 
the  technical  training  necessary  for  office  work.  In  Germany 
we  find  the  science  of  commercial  education  far  more  developed 
than  in  England.  In  the  latter  country  politicians  have  written 
far  oftener  about  the  subject  than  teachers,  consular  reports  have 
been  quoted  more  frequently  than  laws  of  psychology.  In  Ger- 
many the  teachers  of  commercial  schools  are  well  organized,1 
not  with  the  object  of  improving  their  material  condition,  but  of 
obtaining  new  impulses  and  of  learning  from  the  experience  of 
others. 

The  magazine  of  the  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
(Zeitschrift  ftir  das  gesamte  Kaufmannische  Unterrichtswesen)  has  its 
contributors  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  England  has  neither  a 
periodical  devoted  to  the  interest  of  commercial  education  nor 
an  association  of  teachers  of  commercial  schools.     We  find  the 

1  Sec  W.  Wolf,  Der  deutsche  Verband  fur  das  kaufmannische  Unterrichtswesen 
und  seine  bisherige  Wirksamkeit  (Hannover \  i8qq). 
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literature  on  commercial  education  in  Germany  mostly  in  books1 
dealing  more  or  less  thoroughly  with  the  subject  ;  in  England 
we  find  numberless  articles  in  periodicals  and  a  good  many  offi- 
cial reports,8  but  not  a  single  exhaustive  work.  The  suggestions 
given  by  these  agencies  have  led  to  great  variety  in  commer- 
cial instruction  in  England. 

We  see  this  variety  especially  in  the  first  stage  of  commercial 
education,  namely  in  that  intended  for  boys  who  leave  school  at 
fourteen  and  enter  immediately  an  office.  The  instruction  of 
these  young  men  is  compulsory  in  most  parts  of  Germany  but 
it  is  voluntary  in  England.  In  the  former  country  it  is  given 
almost  exclusively  in  the  daytime,  in  the  latter  mostly  at  night. 
Commercial  evening  schools  are  maintained  in  England  chiefly 
by  the  school-  boards.  The  instruction  is  either  free  (as  in  Lon- 
don) or  at  nominal  fees.  At  present  the  question  of  these  even- 
ing schools  is  vehemently  discussed.  The  school  boards  are 
elected  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  education,  and  a  decision 
of  the  law  courts  has  declared  the  expenditure  of  ratepayers' 
money  for  the  purpose  of  higher  education  to  be  illegal. 

The  English  press,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  extolled  the 
school  boards  for  fostering  commercial  education,  for  preparing 
the  English  boy  for  the  struggle  for  international  competition. 
And  indeed,  nobody  can  withhold  his  admiration  from  English 
school  boards  for  expending  in  this  manner  so  vast  sums.  There 
were  in  1899  and  1900,3  12  commercial  evening  schools,  main- 
tained by  the  London  school  board.  Bookkeeping,  shorthand 
and  French  were  also  taught  in  a  large  number  of  the  350  ordi- 
nary evening  schools  in  London  ;  9,217  pupils  were  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  session  in  the  commercial  evening  schools  ;  25  pupils 
were  under  14,  5,540   14  to  21,  3,652  over  21  years  of  age. 

We  could  not  help  admiring  London  and  its  school  board, 
even  if  the  report  did  not  tell  us  more  about  the  actual  attend- 
ance.    The  number  on  the  roll  was   5,979  in  the  winter  term,  it 

1  See  Dr.  Stegemann,  Das  kaufmannische  Fortbildungswesen. 

■  See  M.  E.  Sadler,  Technical,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Education  in  Eng- 
land, /8qj. 

3  Report  of  the  Evening  School  Committee,  1 899-1 900. 
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fell  to  1,243  in  the  summer.  Even  more  astonishing  is  the  fol- 
lowing summary  (it  is  taken  not  only  from  the  commercial  but 
also  from  the  ordinary  evening  schools):  Number  of  pupils  who 
received  instruction  during  the  session,  irrespective  of  the  num- 
ber of  lessons  attended,  algebra,  1,529;  arithmetic,  27,614; 
bookkeeping,  22,018 ;  commercial  correspondence  and  office 
routine,  2,853."  Total  number  of  pupils  who  received  12  or  more 
hours  instruction  during  the  session,  algebra,  255;  arithmetic, 
6,392;  bookkeeping,  8,035;  commercial  correspondence  and  office 
routine,  828. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  following  table  are  given  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  received  instruction  during  the  session  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  lessons  attended;  in  the  second 
column  the  total  number  of  pupils  who  received  twelve  or  more 
hours  instruction  during  the  session : 


English  citizenship 

French 

German 

Commercial  history 

English  literature 

Italian 

Latin 

Machinery  of  business 

Political  economy 

Portuguese 

Shorthand  (including  typewriting  in  many  cases) 
Spanish 


If  we  realize  the  fact  that  many  classes  meet  twice  a  week, 
and  that  therefore  the  attendance  during  the  session  of  41  weeks 
ought  to  be  82  (in  some  classes  164)  then  these  facts  give  us  an 
object  lesson  of  the  value  of  evening  instruction  and  perhaps 
of  the  efficiency  of  free  education  for  adults  also. 

In  London  and  other  large  towns  instruction  is  given  also  in 
the  Polytechnics.  Here  fees  are  to  be  paid,  and  the  attendance  is, 
therefore,  not  quite  as  bad  as  in  the  evening  schools  under  the 
school  board.  The  Polytechnics  complain  of  the  competition 
of  the  latter  authority,  and  indeed,  commercial  education 
would  involve  far  less  expenditure  if  organized  by  one  central 
body.      The    following    summary    shows    the   evening   classes 
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conducted  in  London  in  connection  with  the  technical  educa- 
tion board : x 


French 

German 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

Typewriting 

Political  economy  .... 

Spanish 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Geography  and  history 
Commercial  law 


lasses. 

Institutions. 

173 

28 

92 

25 

146 

28 

67 

25 

37 

12 

49 

II 

31 

10 

15 

9 

6 

3 

3« 

17 

13 

9 

What  has  been  the  commercial  education  of  the  German 
clerk  who  left  school  at  the  age  of  14?  Here  I  have  to  men- 
tion a  very  important  difference  in  the  training  of  young  clerks 
in  England  and  in  Germany,  a  difference  which  the  many  writers 
whose  opinion  on  the  subject  I  have  studied  have  entirely  over- 
looked. The  German  boy  receives  the  best  part  of  his  technical 
training  in  no  school  at  all,  he  gets  it  in  the  practice  of  the 
office. 

After  leaving  the  elementary  or  secondary  school  (Real- 
schule),  the  young  man  is  apprenticed  to  a  commercial  firm. 
The  indentures  are  to  be  signed  by  the  apprentice,  his  parents, 
and  the  head  of  the  firm.  He  is  bound  to  instruct  the  young 
man  thoroughly  and  systematically  in  all  branches  of  his  trade. 
The  apprentice  is  bound  to  attend  the  business  for  four  years, 
mostly  without  any  remuneration.  The  firm  is  further  bound 
to  allow  the  young  man  to  attend  a  day  continuation  school. 
After  four  years'  apprenticeship,  the  young  man  is  given  a  char- 
acter by  his  employer.  If  a  clerk  seeks  another  situation,  this 
character  is  often  of  greater  value  than  the  certificate  of  the 
school.  This  practical  training  in  the  office,  going  hand  in  hand 
with  the  regular  instruction  of  a  commercial  day  school,  has 
many  advantages  beside  those  obvious  upon    the   surface.     It 

1  See  Report  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council 
(London,  1901). 
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makes  the  career  of  a  business  man  more  expensive  than  in 
England,  and  this,  I  venture  to  say,  is  an  advantage.  The 
English  clerk  starts  his  career  as  an  office  boy,  and  his  employer 
has  no  obligation  whatever  towards  the  instruction  of  the  young 
man  who  earns  just  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  living, 
and  early  gets  a  certain  independence.  But  his  knowledge  and 
liberty  do  not  increase  in  the  same  measure  as  his  years  and  his 
needs.  So  it  happens  that  he  reaches  the  maximum  of  his  salary 
within  25  years.  A  father  who  has  to  maintain  his  son  to  the 
age  of  18  or  20,  perhaps  at  a  great  sacrifice,  will  not  only  be 
very  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  firm  to  which  he  apprentices 
his  son,  but  he  will  also  carefully  superintend  the  doings  of  his 
son — who  has  to  ask  him  for  his  pocket  money.  The  commer- 
cial continuation  schools  (Kaufmannische  Fortbildungsschulen) 
give  instruction  in  the  mercantile  subjects,  and  besides  in  the  ele- 
ments of  French  and  English.  The  attendance  is  in  some  cases 
obligatory  for  every  apprentice  to  a  commercial  firm.  The  train- 
ing continues  for  three  years;  the  lessons  are  held  either  from  7:00 
to  9 :  00  a.  m.  or  from  2 :  00  to  4 :  00  p.  m.  on  five  days  a 
week. 

There  existed  in  1891  in  the  German  Empire,  165  schools 
of  this  kind,  of  which  65  had  been  started  since  1885.  In 
Prussia  there  were  77,  in  the  other  German  states  88.  Town 
councils  founded  23,  chambers  of  commerce  11,  merchant's 
guilds  20,  the  others  by  associations  and  private  munificence. 
The  state  granted  a  subvention  to  54,  and  town  councils 
to  68. 

The  pupils  of  the  day-continuation  schools  have  to  combine 
a  school  and  business  career.  Many  principals  of  firms  object 
to  this  withdrawal  from  business  of  their  employes  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  week.  They  take,  therefore,  only  boys  into  their 
offices  who  have  passed  through  a  secondary  school  (Real- 
schule)  or  through  a  commercial  school  (Handelsschule).  These 
schools  combine  the  liberal  education  of  a  secondary  with  the 
technical  training  of  a  continuation  school.  A  boy  has  to  attend 
them  mostly  from  the  ages  of  13  to  16. 
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A  good  idea  of  the  curriculum  of  a  German  commercial 
school  is  given  by  the  following  course  of  the  Handels- 
Lehranstalt,  Leipzig: 


German 

English , 

French , 

Mathematics 

Mercantile  arithmetic 

Physics 

Technology 

Chemistry 

Study  of  Commodities 

Geography 

History , 

Commercial  science 

Counting-house  work 

Correspondence , 

Bookkeeping 

Political  economy , 

Caligraphy 

Drawing 

Gymnastics 

Lessons  per  week  . . 

Non-Obligatory  Subjects 

Italian , 

Shorthand 


zst  year. 


36 


3d  year. 


35 


3d  year. 


36 


There  are  about  200  commercial  schools  of  this  kind  in 
Germany.  The  oldest  of  them  was  established  at  Leipzig  in 
1 83 1.  Saxony  took  the  lead  in  establishing  commercial  schools,1 
but  even  there  most  of  them  are  founded  within  the  last  twenty 
years. 

The  German  commercial  schools  are,  as  to  management, 
entirely  independent  of  the  secondary  schools. 

The  contrary  is  the   case  in   England.     There    commercial 

subjects  are  taught  in  many  secondary  schools,  and  almost  every 

year  brings  a  new  attempt  to  bring  commercial  instruction  into 

connection  with    secondary  education.      Some   years    ago    the 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  the  lead.     It  published  the 

junior  and  senior  scheme  of  commercial  education.  ' 

*  There  are  64  commercial  schools  with  6,315  pupils  in  Saxony.  See  G. 
Blondel,  V error  industrial  et  commercial  du  peuple  AUemande  (Paris,  1900),  pp.  339. 
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The  government  having  no  power  to  enforce  this  curriculum, 
it  was  left  to  the  head  masters  of  secondary  schools  to  carry  out 
these  suggestions.1  "  Not  many  did  so.  A  cursory  examination 
of  this  course  of  study  shows  plainly  that  the  Englishman  has 
not  arrived  at  the  same  estimate  of  a  thorough  commercial 
instruction  prevail  as  in  continental  Europe,  although  the  cham- 
ber had  consulted  French  and  German  models  in  framing  the 
course,  to  wit,  the  'plan  deludes  de  t enseignement  special?  in  vogue 
in  France,  and  the  programs  of  the  commercial  schools  in 
Munich  and  Leipzig.  The  English  course  contains  subjects  the 
special  profit  and  value  of  which  for  future  merchants  is  not 
clearly  seen,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  contain  studies 
which  seem  indispensable  for  commercial  pursuits.  After  the 
sixth  school  year  the  juniors  must  submit  to  an  examination  in 
the  following  obligatory  subjects,  and  in  at  least  one  optional 
study."  1.  Obligatory-  studies, —  English  and  literature,  French 
(eventually  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Portuguese),  history  of 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  commercial 
geography,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  drawing.  2.  Optional 
studies, — Various  branches  of  natural  science,  geometrical  draw- 
ing, shorthand,  Latin. 

For  the  senior  course  the  following  obligatory  branches  are 
proposed :  Two  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  commercial 
geography,  universal  and  commercial  history,  political  economy, 
and  banking,  insurance,  commercial  and  factory  law.  For  this 
senior  course  an  examination  is  provided,  after  which  a  higher 
commercial  certificate  is  granted.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
desires  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  its  scheme  it 
requires  a  sound  general   education  before  special   commercial 

1  See  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1896-7,  p.  207. 

•See,  for  instance,  the  curriculum  for  English  (senior)  1901.  In  literature  an 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  following  works  was  required:  Bacon's  Essays; 
Burke,  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontent;  Shakespeare,  Henry  V.t  As  You  Like  It. 
What  an  "  intelligent  acquaintance  "  means  will  be  seen  by  two  out  of  the  five  ques- 
tions in  the  senior  examination  for  English,  1901 :  "Describe  the  characters  of  the 
'Melancholy  Jaques,'  'Touchstone,'  'Orlando,'  and  illustrate  them  by  quotations. 
Connect  with  their  context  and  explain  the  following  extracts : "  Six  extracts  are  given, 
for  instance,  "  Certainly  there  is  a  consent  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  where 
nature  erreth  in  the  one,  she  ventureth  in  the  other." 
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subjects  are  introduced.  But  it  drives  a  coach  and  four  through 
its  own  act  by  the  provision  that  special  subjects  may  be  taken. 
In  consequence  of  this,  most  of  the  candidates  cram  into  their 
heads  just  enough  knowledge  to  get  the  certificate  for  one  or 
two  subjects. 

Owing  to  the  omission  from  the  course  of  studies  of  branches  absolutely 
necessary  for  thorough  commercial  preparation,  the  plan  did  not  remain 
without  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  experts.  Very  few  chambers  felt 
impelled  to  establish  commercial  schools  on  the  proposed  basis.  The 
chambers  of  Manchester  and  Edinburgh  worked  out  kindred  courses  of  study 
which  they  fashioned  after  German  and  French  models,  with  this  essential 
difference,  that  the  courses  are  intended  both  for  boys  and  girls. 

A  number  of  schools  with  modern  sides  have  been  founded 
in  London  and  other  English  towns. 

All  these  endeavors  were  found  insufficient,  and  the  schemes 
for  commercial  education,  already  large  enough,  were  augmented 
by  two  new  ones. 

The  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  passed,  at  its 
meeting  1898,  a  resolution  in  favor  of  commercial  education, 
and  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  prime  minister,  asking  for 
grants  for  commercial  subjects  in  secondary  schools.  At  present 
the  educational  department  makes  grants  to  commercial  instruc- 
tion of  an  elementary  character  in  evening  schools,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  to  assist  financially  commercial  education  of  a 
more  advanced  kind.  The  head  masters  of  secondary  schools 
state  that,  while  in  their  opinion  there  would  be  a  large  demand 
for  commercial  instruction  if  it  were  provided,  they  are  quite 
unable  to  carry  on  commercial  courses  unless  aid  is  given  as  is 
already  granted  to  their  work  in  science  and  art.  The  memo- 
rial of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  contains  also  proposals  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  : 

It  appears  desirable  that  courses  of  instruction  should  be  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  various  universities  by  men  having  expert  knowledge 
of  the  branches  of  business  matters  dealt  with,  and  that  degrees  or  diplomas 
should  be  granted  on  adequate  examination. 

As  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  government  will  find 
time  to  carry  out  these  suggestions,  a  new  authority  has  appeared 
in  the  field  to  solve  the  problem  of  commercial  education  —  the 
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London  county  council.  A  special  subcommittee  on  commercial 
education  was  appointed  by  the  technical  education  board  of  the 
London  county  council.  The  committee  conducted  prolonged 
investigations  into  the  whole  question,  took  a  large  amount  of 
evidence  from  all  sides  and  sources,  and  presented  a  compre- 
hensive report  to  the  board  on  February  20,  1899. 

We  need  not  quote  the  general  remarks  on  the  question  of 
commercial  education,  both  from  a  national  point  of  view  and 
also  from  that  of  the  special  requirements  of  London.  The 
report  expresses  the  same  opinion  as  advocated  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1887,  and  as  we  find  argued  today  in 
numberless  articles  of  reviews  and  newspapers.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  possible  to  solve  the  problem  by  general  remarks,  sugges- 
tions and  proposals,  England  would  have  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  commercial  education  in  all  the  world. 

The  report  above  mentioned  made  the  following  specific 
recommendations : 

That  the  commercial  education  required  is  of  several  distinct  grades,  and 
must  be  adapted  to  the  different  needs  of  many  distinct  groups.  That,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  enter  business  offices  about  the  age  of  fourteen, 
day  continuation  schools  are  required  which  should  give  to  boys  a  two  years' 
course  of  training  specially  adapted  for  commercial  life.  That  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be,  in  many  of  the  public  secondary  day  schools  in  London 
of  the  second  grade,  departments  devoting  themselves  primarily  and  avow- 
edly to  the  preparation  for  commercial  life  of  boys  who  leave  school  at  eight- 
een or  nineteen ;  that  the  curriculum  of  such  a  department  should  not  lead 
up  to  a  classical  or  mathematical  career  at  the  universities,  but  should  qualify 
its  pupils  either  to  enter  the  higher  ranks  of  commercial  life  or  to  pursue  an 
advanced  course  of  study  in  the  economic  and  commercial  faculty  of  the  new 
London  university,  or  in  other  institutions  of  higher  commercial  education, 
and  that  negotiations  be  entered  into  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  such 
a  department  in  one  or  more  of  the  existing  public  secondary  schools  of  the 
first  grade. 

It  is  in  the  last  provision  that  we  find  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  schemes  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. New  schools,  but  not  new  examinations,  are  wanted  in 
England. 

The  technical  education  board  has  established  a  commercial 
department   at    University   College    School,    London.       It   was 
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organized  by  Mr.  A.  Kahn,  M.A.,  who  gained  one  of  the  scholar- 
ships offered  every  year  to  teachers,  to  enable  them  to  study 
commercial  schools  on  the  continent.  The  annual  report  of  the 
technical  education  board  for  1900  speaks  in  high  terms  of  this 
school,  which  was  opened  with  twenty  boys  in  1900.  It  has 
some  features  which  distinguish  it  from  all  the  commercial  and 
from  many  secondary  schools  in  England.  Its  pupils  are  not 
prepared  for  any  external  examination.  It  is  intended  that  there 
should  be  an  annual  and  a  leaving  examination,  but  these  exami- 
nations are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  board,  and  are  to  be  based 
upon  the  actual  work  done  at  the  school.  This  provision,  com- 
mon to  all  German  commercial  and  secondary  schools,  allows 
drawing  up  a  curriculum  influenced  by  nothing  but  educational 
science  and  local  circumstances.  This  Mr.  Kahn  has  done, 
availing  himself  of  a  large  experience  gathered  in  commercial 
schools  of  all  kinds  in  France  and  Germsrny.  The  arithmetic  is  a 
special  course  of  commercial  arithmetic  drawn  up  and  taught  by 
Mr.  Kahn,  and  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  the  new 
methods  of  oral  teaching  are  adopted.  All  this  had  been 
impossible  had  the  board  confined  itself  to  establishing  a  new 
examination ;  or  if  the  pupils  were  to  be  prepared  for  the 
senior  commercial  certificate  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  idea  of  higher  commercial  education  has  been  developed 
systematically  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  last  two  years 
have  witnessed  the  development  of  the  highest  stage  in  the 
process  of  commercial  education.  It  has  been  recognized  as  an 
independent  branch  of  university  work.  Germany  has  taken  up 
the  idea  with  great  vigor,  and  will  soon  have  four  commercial 
colleges.  The  first  of  them  was  opened  at  Leipzig  on  April 
25,  1898.1 

This  new  high  school  is  an  instance  of  German  foresight  in  grasping 
future  necessities,  and  in  providing  betimes  the  means  of  supplying  them.  Its 
effect  will  undoubtedly  be  to  bring  German  education  in  commercial  matters, 
which  is  already  extremely  rigorous,  to  a  higher  level  than  ever  before,  and 

1  See  H.  Raydt,  Handehhochschule  %u  Leiptigy  1898  ;  M.  Beck,  Die  Reform  des 
Kaufmannischen  Bildungsweseru  (Mannheim,  1899),  etc. 
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enable  the  German  people  to  carry  out  commercial  enterprise  in  the  future 
even  more  successfully  than  they  have  done  in  the  past.1 

The  scheme  of  the  college  has  given  rise  to  much  contro- 
versy.8 The  Handelshochschule  at  Leipzig  has  no  separate 
building  and  no  professors  and  teachers  of  its  own.  Those 
employed  in  this  new  work  are  the  men  already  lecturing  and 
teaching  either  in  the  university  or  in  the  already  existing  com- 
mercial school.  The  object  of  the  Handelshochschulen  is  to  offer 
a  scientific  theoretical  and  a  thoroughly  practical  commercial 
education  to  young  men  who  have  been  already  in  trade,  or  who 
have  had  a  secondary  education  or  to  intending  teachers  of  com- 
mercial schools. 

All  the  lectures  are  given  at  the  university  and  are  intended 
for  students  of  law  and  political  economy.  They  are  fitted  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  faculty  of  law  and  philosophy,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  the  student  of  the  commercial  college  has  the 
same  benefit  from  them  as  has  a  future  barrister  or  judge. 

The  practical  teaching  at  the  Leipzig  college  consists  in 
instruction  in  the  various  subjects,  and  is  given  by  teachers  of 
the  commercial  school. 

In  1899  another  commercial  college  was  opened  at  Aachen.3 
It  is  connected  with  the  technical  college  and  has  a  curriculum 
very  similar  to  that  in  Leipzig. 

I  think  a  very  great  step  forward  has  been  made  in  the 
establishment  of  the  newest  of  the  German  commercial  colleges. 
It  was  opened  the  first  of  May,  1901,  at  Koeln,  and  is  entirely 
independent  of  any  other  college.  The  principal  said  in  his 
opening  speech  : 4  "Our  college  is  able  to  devote  all  its  attention 
to  the  evolution  of  its  own  ideas.11 

The  establishment  of  a  fourth  commercial  college  at  Frank- 
furt is  now  under  consideration.  The  development  of  these 
institutions  is  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  in  England. 
Various  critics  have  advised  the  educational  authorities  to  follow 

1  For  the  curriculum,  etc.,  of  the  Leipzig  College,  see  '*  The  Commercial  High 
School  at  Leipzig,"  British  Foreign  Office  Report  N.  468,  1898. 
"See  Bbigbl,  Der  Kampfum  die  Handelshochschule. 
J  See  The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  October,  1898. 
4  Zeitschrift fur  das  kaufmannische  Unterrictswesen%  May,  190 1. 
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the  German  example,  and  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  England 
may  claim  to  have  the  oldest  commercial  school  of  university 
rank  —  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

It  was  founded  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  recognized  by 
the  University  of  London,  Act  of  1898,  as  a  faculty  of  the  new 
University  of  London.  It  is  open  to  intending  professors  in 
political  economy,  to  those  engaged  in,  or  about  to  engage  in 
public  administration,  central  or  local,  in  the  public  service, 
whether  in  England,  in  India,  or  in  the  colonies  ;  and  to  those 
who  recognize  the  utility  of  such  general  scientific  training  com- 
bined with  some  detailed  knowledge  of  some  group  of  subjects 
in  relation  to  business  and  professional  life,  e.  g.,  bankers,  mer- 
chants, railway  officials,  etc. 

The  classes  are  held  mostly  in  the  evenings,  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  engaged  during  the  daytime ;  a  full  course  at 
the  school,  including  training  in  methods  of  investigation,  would 
take  no  less  than  three  years  for  a  student  who  would  give  prac- 
tically all  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

A  professorship  of  commerce  is  also  to  be  established  at  the 
new  university  at  Birmingham.  The  course  of  study  is  not  fixed 
yet. 

The  curriculum  of  the  English  high  schools  for  commerce 
does  not  include  instruction  in  modern  languages  or  in  the 
technical  mercantile  subjects,  but  in  the  essential  features  it  has 
all  the  advantages  of  earlier  start  and  of  better  earlier  organiza- 
tion than  the  kindred  institutions  in  Germany.  But  why  is  it 
that  these  have  developed  so  rapidly  that  even  Englishmen  have 
lost  sight  of  their  own  long-established  commercial  high  school  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  my  concluding  remarks 
on  the  spirit  which  enlivens  the  development  of  commercial 
education  in  both  countries. 

The  students  in  the  department  for  commerce  and  industries 
have  to  attend  the  following  lectures:  (1)  Economics,  descrip- 
tive and  historical;  (2)  General  economic  theory;  (3)  Theory 
and  practice  of  statistics ;  (4)  The  government  of  the  British 
empire  ;  (5)  The  structure  and  function  of  the  modern  state  ;  (6) 
The  history  of  British  and  German  commercial  policy,  and  the 
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issues   of   commercial    policy;     (7)  Economic    geography;    (8) 
Commercial  and  industrial  law. 

The  achievements  of  purely  mercantile  training  have  been 
somewhat  overrated  by  many  English  writers.1 

The  commercial  success  of  the  German  nation  is  not  the  outcome  of 
commercial  education,  the  latter  is  rather  itself  the  offspring  of  that  *  success 
which  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  to  the  immense 
value  of  commercial  education  for  a  commercial  people.  Therefore  the 
wonderful  increase  of  commercial  schools  is  a  result,  and  not  one  of  the 
courses  of  the  trade  successes  of  Germany.  About  ten  years  ago  the  state  of 
mercantile  education  was  not  a  very  high  one. 

If  this  be  made  to  read  twenty  years  ago,  I  agree  entirely 
with  these  striking  remarks.  But  how  has  it  been  possible  for 
Germany  to  increase  the  number  of  her  commercial  schools  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  England  has  done  since  the  time  when  the 
schemes  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  published  ? 
In  Germany  a  sound  elementary  and  secondary  education  had 
laid  a  firm  foundation  to  build  upon.  Every  town  went  to  work, 
according  to  its  own  local  needs,  and  the  government  watched, 
centralized,  and  aided  all  these  endeavors  in  order  to  prevent, 
overlapping  and  unnecessary  expenditure. 

England  is  paying  her  penalty  for  having  neglected  educa- 
tion for  a  century.  Every  chamber  of  commerce  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  for  the  country  by  establishing  examinations  or 
publishing  schemes.  Besides  the  examinations  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  three  or  four  other  educational  bodies 
hold  examinations  in  commercial  subjects.  By  this  system 
many  of  the  commercial  schools  have  to  prepare  pupils  for  sev- 
eral different  examinations,  and  are  unable  to  follow  their  own 
curriculum.  So  education  is  not  benefited,  but  fettered,  by  the 
endeavors  to  develop  commercial  schools.  England  can  only 
hope  to  have  lasting  results  for  the  sums  spent  on  mercantile 
schools,  if  she  considers  and  organizes  commercial  education  as 
resting  on  the  firm  basis  of  a  systematically  organized  secondary 
education. 

Albert  Heinig 

Freiberg,  Germany 

1  Foreign  Office  Report,  434,  November,  1897:  "Commercial  Education  in 
Germany." 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING  BOTANY 

In  the  work  in  physics  and  chemistry  in  secondary  schools, 
there  is  pretty  general  agreement  regarding  the  essentials  to  be 
taught  and  the  method  of  teaching  them.  Unfortunately,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  botany.  As  it  is  actually  taught  there 
are  found  the  two  extremes  of  devoting  all  the  time,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  a  study  of  types,  and  on  the  other,  to  a  study  of 
the  flowering  plants  alone ;  and  between  these  extremes  are 
found  a  great  variety  of  gradations  and  combinations ;  and 
among  the  many  text-books  of  botany  now  extant,  there  may  be 
chosen  several,  representing  such  extremes  of  methods  as  to  be 
exceedingly  bewildering  to  one  who  is  looking  to  them  for  sug- 
gestions. As  a  concrete  instance  of  one  source  of  this  confusion, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
made  in  1894,  and  to  that  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  made  in  1899,  both  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  The  first  report  recommends 
that  the  entire  year  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  types.  The  sec- 
ond report  recommends  that  only  half  a  year  be  devoted  to  this 
kind  of  work,  and  that  in  the  other  half,  the  study  of  ecology 
and  physiology  be  made  prominent.  That  such .  differences 
should  appear  in  these  reports,  made  only  five  years  apart  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  association,  is  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  radical  changes  that  methods  in  botany  have  been 
undergoing. 

But  while  a  comparison  of  certain  reports  and  text-books 
seems  to  present  most  divergent  methods,  a  more  prolonged 
study  of  a  larger  amount  of  literature  indicates  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  the  main  features  as  to  what  should  be 
taught  in  an  elementary  course  in  botany,  and  suggests  the 
thought  that  perhaps  now  we  are  approaching  a  standard  that 
will    become   general.     In   justification    of   this   statement,    an 
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attempt  is  made  in  the  table  below  to  indicate  the  relative  impor- 
tance assigned  to  the  various  departments  of  botany,  as  gathered 
from  a  number  of  recent  text-books  and  reports. 

The  divisions  of  botany  now  especially  emphasized  are  physi- 
ology, ecology,  and  morphology.  For  the  sake  of  present  con- 
venience, the  last  topic  may  be  divided  into  three  sub-topics : 
the  study  of  types,  or  general  morphology  ;  the  detailed  study 
of  the  angiosperms,  or  special  morphology  ;  and  the  study  of  the 
structure  and  modifications  of  the  organs  of  seed-plants,  such  as 
the  seed,  root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit,  or  gross  morphology. 
In  the  table  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  several  grades  of 
importance  given  these  five  topics  by  the  various  authors. 
When  stress  is  laid  about  equally  on  all. the  topics  discussed, 
each  is  marked  "  important ; "  when  one  topic  is  especially 
emphasized  above  the  rest,  it  is  marked  "  very  important ;  " 
when  any  topic  receives  only  slight  attention,  it  is  marked 
"slightly  important ;"  and  when  a  topic  receives  no  considera- 
tion, it  is  marked  "  not  mentioned."  That  in  some  cases  the 
purposes  of  the  author  may  have  been  misunderstood  is  very 
probable,  but  perhaps  the  general  deductions  from  all  combined 
may  prove  not  essentially  inaccurate. 

The  reports  and  text-books  referred  to  below  are:  (i)  Report 
of  Committee  of  Ten  ;  (2)  report  of  New  York  State  Science 
Teachers'  Association ;  (3)  report  of  Committee  on  College 
Entrance  Requirements,  of  the  National  Educational  Association  ; 
(4)  provisional  report  of  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  for 
Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology  to  formulate  a  standard  col- 
lege entrance  option  in  botany  ;  (5)  Spalding's  Introduction  to 
Botany  ;  (6)  Macbride's  Lessons  in  Botany  ;  (7)  Bessey's  Essentials 
of  Botany  ;  (8)  Setchell's  Laboratory  Practice  for  Beginners;  (9) 
Barnes'  Plant  Life;  (10)  Coulter's  Plants;  (n)Ganong's  Teaching 
Botanist;  (12)  Atkinson's  Elementary  Botany;  (13)  Bailey's  Botany; 
(14)  Lloyd's  "Course  in  Botany  in  the  Horace  Mann  High 
School,  outlined  in  Teachers'  College  Record,  January,  1901  ;  (15) 
Studies  of  Plant  Life tby  Pepoon,  Mitchell,  and  Maxwell;  (16) 
Bergen's  Foundations  of  Botany.  With  the  exceptions  of  Nos.  6 
and  14,  the  plans  outlined  give  work  for  a  year's  course. 
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Abbreviations  —  Imp.,  important ;  S.,  slightly ;  V.,  very ;  N.  M.,  not  mentioned. 


Author 


i.  Comm.  Ten.  (1894)  .. 

2.  N.Y.S.S.T.A.(i8o8) 

3.  Comm.  C.E.R.(  1899) 

4.  Comm.  S.  P.  M.  (1901) 

5.  Spalding  (1893) 

6.  Macbride  (1895) 

7.  Bessey  (1896) 

8.  Setchell  (1896) 

9.  Barnes  (1898) 

10.  Coulter  (1899) 

11.  Ganong  (1899) 

12.  Atkinson  (1900) 

13.  Bailey  (1900) 

14.  Lloyd  (1900) 

15.  Pepoon  (1900) 

16.  Bergen  (1901) 

Summary — 

Very  important 

Important 

Slightly  important.-. . 
Not  mentioned 


Ecology 


N.  M. 

Imp. 

V.  Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

S.  Imp. 

S.  Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

V.  Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

V.  Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 


13 


?i= 


Physiology 


N.  M. 
V.  Imp. 
Imp. 
Imp. 
S.  Imp. 
S.  Imp. 
S.  Imp. 
N.  M. 
Imp. 
Imp. 
Imp. 
V.  Imp. 
S.  Imp. 
Imp. 
Imp. 
Imp. 


10 


General 
Morphology 


V.  Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

S.  Imp. 

V.  Imp. 

N.  M. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

S.  Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 


Gross 
Morphology 


N.  M. 

S.  Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

V.  Imp. 

Imp. 

V.  Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

S.  Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 


■;!-3 


% 


Special 
Morphology 


N.  M. 
Imp. 
S.  Imp. 
N.  M. 
Imp. 
V.  Imp. 
S.  Imp. 
N.  M. 
N.  M. 
N.  M. 
N.  M. 
Imp. 
Imp. 
N.  M. 
S.  Imp. 
S.  Imp. 


In  considering  the  work  to  be  done  in  a  course  in  botany,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  two  distinct  problems  to 
solve  according  to  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  course,  whether 
a  whole  year  or  a  half  year.  The  difficulties  presented  by  the 
first  problem  are  not  numerous,  but  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
second  is  much  more  difficult.  The  consideration  of  the  former 
problem  will  first  occupy  our  attention. 

In  accordance  with  the  table,  there  is  seen  to  be  a  general 
demand  for  the  recognition  of  physiology,  ecology,  general 
morphology,  and  gross  morphology.  The  idea  that  the  different 
subjects  should  be  treated  separately  is  strongly  repudiated. 
Physiology  and  gross  morphology  should  be  taken  up  together 
•  and  ecology  should  accompany  all  the  subjects.  The  demand 
for  the  study  of  physiology  and  ecology  are  protests  against  the 
old  method  of  looking  on  plants  as  lifeless  things  to  be  analyzed, 
classified,  and  laid  away  like  minerals.  It  is  insisted  that  the 
student  shall  be  taught  to  look  on  plants  as  possessing  life  just 
as  truly  as   do  animals,  and   as  having  life   problems   to   solve. 
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Some  study  of  the  organs  of  plants  is  necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  physiology  and  of  some  features  of  ecology,  and, 
furthermore,  it  has  other  advantages  of  its  own  without  reference 
to  these  subjects.  The  demand  for  a  study  of  types  is  a  protest 
against  the  one-sided  and  unscientific  method  of  devoting  the 
entire  time  to  one  class  only  of  the  whole  plant  kingdom,  as  has 
been  done  so  largely  in  the  study  of  angiosperms.  The  first 
reaction  against  this  idea  was  itself  one-sided  in  some  cases.  In 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  this  was  carried  to  the 
extreme,  but  an  examination  of  the  above  table  lends  no  sanc- 
tion to  the  view  that  the  study  of  types  is  being  abandoned  and 
the  return  being  made  to  something  like  the  old  plan  of  study- 
ing the  flowering  plants. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  place  that  shall  be 
assigned  to  special  morphology.  The  authorities  are  about 
equally  divided  as  to  whether  it  should  have  any  place  at  all  in 
the  regular  course.  But  those  who  would  assign  no  place  to 
this  subject,  together  with  those  who  would  assign  but  a  sub- 
ordinate place  to  it,  form  a  large  majority.  Those  who  favor 
the  study  of  special  morphology  suggest  two  ways  in  which  it 
may  be  taken  up.  There  are  some  who  follow  a  systematic 
study  of  families  such  as  is  outlined  in  Spalding's  and  Atkin- 
son's Botanies;  while  others  pursue  this  line  of  work  by  means  of 
analysis  of  flowers  and  the  determination  of  species  by  the  use 
of  keys,  such  as  are  found  in  Bergen's  and  Bailey's  Botanies. 
But  while  Bergen  has  appended  a  key  to  his  Botany,  he  says  in 
his  Handbook: 

To  the  author  the  analysis  of  flowering  plants  seems  one  of  the  least 
important  of  the  many  topics  for  study  by  a  class  in  elementary  botany. 
Whatever  work  is  done  in  determination  of  species  should  be  done  with 
extreme  thoroughness  and  supplemented  by  some  such  studies  of  the  families 
of  seed-plants  as  are  outlined  in  Spalding's  Introduction  to  Botany. 

The  plan  still  so  prevalent  in  many  of  our  schools  of  requir- 
ing the  pupil  to  prepare  a  herbarium  is  almost  unanimously  con- 
demned, either  directly  by  those  who  refer  to  the  matter  at  all, 
or  indirectly  by  those  who  provide  no  place  for  such  work  in 
the  plan  of  study.     The  objection  offered  to  this  kind   of  work 
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is  not  that  the  training  thus  gained  has  no  value,  but  that  the 
time  can  be  more  profitably  spent  in  other  ways. 

A  fair  conclusion  with  reference  to  this  subject  as  upheld  by 
a  comparative  study  of  the  authorities  named  in  the  table,  seems 
to  the  writer  to  be  that  the  present  tendency  is  decidedly  away 
from  the  study  of  special  morphology;  but  that  if  this  subject  is 
taken  up  at  all,  it  be  by  a  systematic  study  of  families,  leaving 
the  use  of  keys  and  the  preparation  of  herbariums  as  voluntary 
work  for  such  as  are  specially  interested.  But  even  granting 
that  special  morphology  should  have  a  place  in  the  course,  there 
is  no  justification  for  allowing  it  to  occupy  a  larger  part  of  the 
time  as  is  so  frequently  done  in  our  schools.  Those  who  favor 
the  study  of  this  subject  make  it  but  one  of  several  subjects  to 
be  included  in  the  course,  and  thus  allow  for  it  a  corresponding 
proportion  of  time. 

As  already  stated,  the  plans  outlined  in  the  table  are  intended 
for  a  year's  course,  excepting  those  of  Macbride  and  Lloyd.  But 
the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association, 
that  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  and  that 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Plant  Morphology 
and  Physiology,  and  Spalding  in  his  Botany,  present  suggestions 
also  for  a  half  year's  course ;  and  Barnes,  Coulter,  Atkinson,  and 
Bergen  have  prepared  text-books  for  a  half  year's  course ;  and 
the  writer  has  ascertained  through  correspondence  the  views  of 
Professor  Ganong  with  reference  to  the  shorter  course. 

There  is  quite  general  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  first 
four  topics  in  the  table  should  be  included  in  a  year's  course, 
but  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
included  in  a  half  year's  course.  There  is  one  school  which 
would  treat  the  same  topics  in  a  half  year  as  in  a  year,  only  less 
thoroughly  by  a  selection  of  the  more  central  parts.  Another 
school  would  exclude  entirely  some  topics  included  in  the  year's 
course  and  treat  the  remaining  topics  as  thoroughly  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  thus  making  the  half  year's  course  the  same  as 
the  first  half  of  the  year's  course.  Of  the  four  topics  which 
have  been  found  to  be  generally  accepted  for  the  year's  work, 
this  school  would  omit  entirely  general  morphology.     To  the 
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first  school  belong  Atkinson,  Barnes,  Bergen,  Coulter,  Lloyd, 
Spalding,  and  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Science  Teach- 
ers' Association.  To  the  second  school  belong  Ganong,  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  and  that  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Plant  Morphology 
and  Physiology. 

Thus,  judging  from  mere  numbers,  the  weight  of  authority 
seems  to  be  with  the  first  school.  But  there  are  several  consid- 
erations to  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  relative  value  of  these  two  schools.  The  authority  of  the 
Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  is  not  that  of  one 
man,  but  of  a  Committee  of  Twelve  appointed  .by  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  hence  is  entitled  to  more  weight. 
The  report  next  referred  to  in  the  second  school  is  also  that  of 
a  committee  composed  of  three  members.  This  report  is 
worthy  in  all  respects  of  most  careful  consideration  as  being 
the  latest  publication  on  this  subject,  and  as  being  prepared 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  so  large  and  prominent  a  body  as  is  the 
Society  for  Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology.  The  plan  of 
this  society  in  appointing  this  committee  was  that  its  prelimi- 
nary report  should  be  submitted  to  the  members,  and  that  the 
committee  should  be  guided  by  any  opinion  submitted  by  a 
majority  of  its  members.  Professor  Ganong  writes  that  the 
final  report  has  been  prepared,  but  is  not  ready  for  distribution, 
but  that  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  preliminary  report. 
The  committee  appointed  by  this  society  consists  of  Professors 
Ganong,  Lloyd,  and  Atkinson.  The  last  two  of  these  had 
previously  prepared  outlines  for  a  half  year's  course,  following 
the  plan  of  the  .first  school ;  but  as  the  report  was  written  later 
than  these  outlines,  it  would  seem  fair  to  cancel  these  two  (No. 
14  and  the  abbreviated  course  of  No.  12)  in  balancing  the  weight 
of  authority.  And,  furthermore,  this  change  of  plan  by  these 
two  men  is  of  special  interest  as  indicating  the  tendency  of  the 
present  change  of  opinion. 

After  the  discussion  of  special  morphology  in  its  relation  to 
a  year's  course,  it  needs  only  be  added  that,  in  its  relation 
to  a  half-year's  course,  some  members  of  the  second  school  who 
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assign  a  place  of  slight  importance  to  this  topic  in  a  year's 
course,  do  so  in  connection  with  the  study  of  types,  which,  in 
accordance  with  their  views,  should  not  be  included  in  a  half- 
year's  course,  so  that  there  is  less  justification  for  including  this 
topic  in  the  work  of  a  half  year  than  in  that  of  a  year. 

Thus,  while  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  place  that  shall  be  assigned  to  general  and  to 
special  morphology  in  a  half-year's  course  in  botany,  there  is 
almost  unanimous  agreement  that  gross  morphology,  physiology, 
and  ecology  should  form  the  backbone  of  the  course. 

While  there  is  quite  general  agreement,  and  more  especially 
in  a  year's  course,  concerning  the  subjects  to  be  studied,  there 
is  considerable  disagreement  as  regards  the  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  the  relative  time  to  be  used  for  each  subject.  On  the 
one  hand  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  recommending 
that  the  study  of  types  occupy  all  the  time,  while  on  the  other 
hand  are  books,  like  Setchell's,  in  which  the  subject  is  barely  men- 
tioned. But,  in  spite  of  these  extremes,  there  are  quite  a  number 
who  would  devote  approximately  one  half  of  the  time  in  a  year's 
course  to  the  study  of  types,  the  other  half  to  physiology  and  gross 
morphology,  ecology  being  taken  up  in  connection  with  all  the 
topics.  Such  is  the  plan  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  of  that  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Plant  Mor- 
phology and  Physiology,  and  of  Coulter,  Ganong,  Lloyd,  and 
Pepoon.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  tendency,  to  divide  the  work 
into  two  parts  occupying  about  equal  times,  one  the  study  of 
the  general  principles  of  botany,  or  general  botany  ;  the  other, 
the  study  of  the  chief  groups  of  plants,  or  special  botany.  This 
tendency  is  seen,  not  only  in  text-books  proper,  but  in  the 
larger  works  suitable  for  reference,  such  as  A  Text-book  of  Bot- 
any, by  Strasburger,  Noll,  Schenck,  and  Schimper. 

And  again,  as  regards  the  order  of  taking  up  the  study  of 
types,  there  are  two  schools.  One  begins  with  the  lower  forms 
and  works  up  in  the  logical  and  evolutionary  order.  The  other 
begins  with  the  higher  and  better  known  forms  and  works  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  weight  of  the  above  authori- 
ties is  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  first  method,  there  being 
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only  two  exceptions,  Lloyd  and  Macbride.  With  perhaps  one 
exception,  there  is  quite  general  agreement  that  the  study  of  types 
should  not  be  the  first  topic  taken  up,  as  it  is  not  best  to  introduce 
the  use  of  the  microscope  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  course. 

The  books  mentioned  in  the  table  differ  somewhat  in  the 
purpose  that  they  are  intended  to  serve.  Three  general  classes 
of  books  may  be  distinguished.  First,  there  are  laboratory 
guides  which  furnish  no  reading  at  all  for  the  student ;  then 
there  are  text-books  which  furnish  no  directions  for  laboratory 
work,  but  only  material  to  be  studied  by  the  pupil ;  and  lastly, 
there  are  those  that  serve  as  both  laboratory  guide  and  text- 
book. While  this  last  class  of  books  has  been  widely  used,  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  many  quarters  to  use 
separate  books  for  laboratory  guide  and  text-book,  or  to  use 
books  in  which  these  two  features  are  kept  separate,  thus  fol- 
lowing the  plan  quite  generally  adopted  in  the  teaching  of 
physics  and  chemistry. 

A  historical  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  botany  shows 
a  sort  of  inverse  ratio  of  importance  now  placed  on  the  various 
topics,  as  compared  with  the  time  that  has  passed  since  each 
was  especially  emphasized  as  the  central  theme.  Physiology 
and  ecology  are  the  most  recent  additions  to  botany,  and  the 
most  emphasized.  The  study  of  types  takes  us  back  to  a  little 
earlier  stage,  and,  while  still  important,  is  not  emphasized  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  subjects  first  mentioned.  The  study  of 
the  organs  of  the  flowering  plants  remains  as  an  important  fea- 
ture to  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  physiology,  though  sec- 
ondary to  it,  and  this  takes  us  back  to  a  still  earlier  period  when 
the  gross  morphology  of  plants  was  the  central  idea  of  botany. 
And  lastly,  and  least  emphasized,  is  the  special  study  of  the 
flowering  plants  by  the  analysis  of  flowers  and  the  determination 
of  species,  which  takes  us  still  farther  back  to  the  time  when 
the  study  of  botany  consisted  almost  entirely  of  this  kind  of 
work.  Thus,  from  each  of  these  epochs  in  the  history  of 
botanical  teaching,  has  been  taken  something  of  value  to  make 
up  the  present  plan.  Gilbert  H.  Trafton 

Normal  School, 
Randolph  Center,  Vt. 
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i.  Why  use  a  stereopticont — We  remember  not  words,  but 
objects.  We  recall  not  descriptions,  but  the  images  derived 
from  descriptions.  No  man,  be  he  ever  so  eloquent,  can  give 
to  pupils,  in  words,  so  good  an  idea  of  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos 
as  a  fifteen-cent  photograph.  All  our  materials  for  thought- 
images  are  derived  from  what  we  ourselves  have  seen  or  have 
comprehended  in  terms  of  our  own  experience.  In  teaching 
(especially  in  the  classics  and  ancient  history)  many  things  are 
so  remote  from  the  personal  experience  of  our  pupils  that#their 
ideas  will  be  inaccurate,  vague,  and  nebulous,  unless  we  give 
them  definite  images.  Talk  for  half  an  hour  giving  purely  a 
verbal  description  of  the  Parthenon — how  clear  an  idea  does 
your  average  pupil  have  of  it  ?  Show  him  a  picture,  call  his 
attention  to  various  points — then  his  knowledge  crystallizes, 
and  he  has  an  image  that  he  will  retain  for  years.  Therefore, 
whatever  increases  the  stock  of  clear-cut  images  in  our  pupils' 
minds  must  be  of  great  aid  in  extending  their  knowledge  and 
in  enkindling  interest.  For  this  purpose  no  other  one  thing  can 
equal  views  shown  by  an  optical  lantern.  Illustrations  in  books 
and  photographs  are  excellent,  but  cannot  equal  the  lantern  in 
at  least  two  respects :  first,  owing  to  the  darkening  of  the  room 
there  is  nothing  to  distract  pupils,  hence  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary attention  both  center  on  the  screen  ;  this  concentration  of 
attention  inevitably  leads  to  sharp  impressions  and  vivid  recol- 
lections; second,  the  attention  of  an  entire  class  is  focused  on 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  —  something  impossible  with 
any  other  form  of  illustration. 

2.  Lanterns  and  screens. — The  lantern  itself  may  cost  from 
almost  nothing  to  a  very  large  sum.  Three  elements  are  to  be 
considered  :  the  light,  the  condensing  lenses,  and  the  projecting 
lens. 

*  Outline  of  a  paper  presented,  with  several  practical  illustrations,  at  the  Classical 
Conference  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  March  29,  190 1. 
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Sunlight  costs  nothing,  but  some  form  of  parte  lumtire  is 
necessary.  An  ingenious  boy  can  make  the  whole  apparatus 
(the  mirror  excepted)  from  illustrations  in  texts  on  physics,  or 
from  cuts  in  Ttolbzax's  Art  of  Projecting  [Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston]. 
The  mirror  must  be  fine  plate,  the  thinner  the  better.  For 
artificial  lights  we  have  electricity,  the  calcium  light,  acetylene, 
and  oil.  Electricity  is  most  convenient  and  is  cheap  in  opera- 
tion, but  is  often  unavailable ;  the  calcium  light  is  unexcelled 
but  rather  expensive ;  acetylene  is  excellent  if  the  screen  is  not 
too  large ;  oil  lamps  are  apt  to  be  ill-smelling  and  unsatisfac- 
tory generally.  For  pictures  not  exceeding  five  feet  square  I 
have  used  an  ordinary  acetylene  bicycle  lamp  with  great  satis- 
faction, and  think  it  superior  to  any  oil  light  obtainable.  The 
cost  of  running  it  is  about  five  cents  an  hour. 

The  condensing  lenses  should  be  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter.  They  may  be  bought  mounted  or  unmounted.  If 
unmounted,  the  cost  need  not  exceed  $5  or  $6  a  pair.  I  have 
on  two  occasions  made  serviceable  mounts  with  pieces  of  shingle, 
a  jack-knife  and  some  brads.  On  a  turning  lathe  neat  wood 
mounts  can  be  made  very  easily  that  will  answer  every  purpose. 
For  sunlight  but  one  condenser  is  needed,  as  the  rays  of  light 
are  already  parallel. 

For  a  recitation  room  a  "quarter-plate"  projecting  lens  is 
generally  best,  costing  from  $7  to  $10.  If  sunlight  is  used,  any 
rectilinear  photographic  lens  covering  a4X5or5X7  plate  may 
be  used  with  entire  satisfaction. 

For  a  screen,  a  solid  white-plastered  wall  is  best ;  a  heavy 
white  oil-finish  window-shade  on  a  tin  spring  roller  is  good,  but 
expensive.  As  the  next  best  thing,  stretch  the  best  quality  of 
bleached  sheeting  tightly  on  a  frame,  cover  it  with  a  heavy  coat 
of  kalsomine,  and  hinge  the  upper  edge  of  the  frame  to  the 
ceiling,  swinging  the  screen  up  by  cords  and  pulleys  when  it  is 
not  in  use.  Plain  sheeting  can  be  used,  but  the  coating  of  kal- 
somine increases  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture  some  25  per  cent. 
For  small  screens  a  few  feet  square,  I  know  of  nothing  superior 
to  sheets  of  white  carboard,  matt  surface,  glued  together  by  the 
edges  to  form  the  proper  size.  This  can  be  had  at  any  printing- 
office  for  a  few  cents  a  sheet. 
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If  the  lantern  is  to  be  used  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the 
screen,  a  bellows  is  unnecessary,  and  the  body  of  the  lantern 
may  be  made  of  cardboard  and  tin  —  that  is,  if  one  is  getting 
up  a  lantern  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

If  expense  does  not  have  to  be  considered  too  closely,  for 
regular  school  use  an  electric  steropticon  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  desirable,  but  one  should  be  chosen  in  which  the  two  car- 
bons are  at  right  angles.  With  an  alternating  current,  however, 
any  electric  lantern  will  make  a  most  objectionable  buzzing. 

3.  Slides. — Thousands  of  slides  are  listed  by  dealers  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  but  often  one  will  desire  to  have  slides 
not  to  be  found  in  any  list,  as  of  local  points  on  physiography, 
or  from  illustrations  and  photographs.  Anyone  familiar  with 
photography  can  readily  learn  to  make  slides;  often  some  pupil 
may  be  found  who  is  willing  to  do  the  work.  In  case  of  a  draw- 
ing or  photograph,  a  negative  must  first  be  made.  A  very  slow 
plate  is  most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  For  copying,  the 
common  hand  cameras  are  unsuitable,  not  so  much  because  of 
the  kind  of  lenses  as  for  the  reason  that  the  bellows  is  too  short 
to  make  a  copy  anywhere  near  the  same  size  as  the  original. 
Time  forbids  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  slide-making — full 
directions  may  be  found  in  any  photographic  instruction  book. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  work  is  fascinating  and  comparatively  inex- 
pensive. 

4.  In  what  classes  may  slides  be  used? — The  lantern  can  be  used 
to  very  great  advantage  in  classes  in  physiography,  in  history, 
and  in  connection  with  work  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  need  of 
illustration  in  physiography  is  great,  inasmuch  as  no  one  locality, 
and  usually  no  one  section,  furnishes  actual  examples  of  all  for- 
mations. For  instance,  what  idea  from  direct  observation  can 
most  Michigan  pupils  get  of  stratification  on  a  grand  scale  and 
of  the  resulting  forms  and  contours  due  to  erosion  ?  But  with  a 
lantern  the  canons  and  plateaus  of  the  West  can  be  brought 
before  their  eyes.  Again,  what  idea  of  wave  and  coast  erosion 
can  pupils  get  who  live  at  a  distance  from  any  large  body  of 
water  ? 

In  modern  history  the  amount  of  material  is  endless — places, 
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buildings,  persons,  etc.  But  the  need  of  illustration  in  ancient 
history  is  far  greater,  inasmuch  as  it  is  far  harder  to  compre- 
hend in  terms  of  the  life  of  today.  Views  of  the  statues  from 
Egypt,  tomb  paintings,  hieroglyphics — all  these  will  give  tangi- 
ble things  to  remember.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Chaldea 
and  Assyria.  A  talk,  not  too  technical,  on  the  art  of  these 
countries  will  arouse  interest.  In  Greek  history,  very  much  can 
be  done,  for  we  have  abundant  material  in  views  of  extant  ruins 
and  in  pictures  of  famous  localities.  What  pupil  is  not  intensely 
interested  in  seeing  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  Olympia,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Acropolis  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  illustrations  in 
connection  with  Greek  come  in  more  naturally  in  connection 
with  Greek  history  than  with  the  study  of  the  language  itself, 
but  others  may  have  a  different  view. 

English  is  a  prolific  field  for  lantern  work.  When  pupils  are 
reading  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  show  them  views  of  Salem  ; 
when  they  have  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  take  them  to  Stratford 
to  see  the  country  of  Shakespeare.  I  have  but  time  to  say  that 
teachers  of  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  and  astronomy  will  find 
the  lantern  an  invaluable  aid. 

5.  Slides  in  connection  with  work  in  Latin, —  I  now  come-to  my 
last,  and,  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  most  important  topic — 
the  lantern  in  connection  with  Latin  work.  What  I  have  said 
of  the  need  of  illustration  in  teaching  a  thing  remote  in  time  or 
place  from  the  pupil  needs  here  to  be  emphasized.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  some  of  us,  I  venture  to  say  that  a  great  num- 
ber— I  hope  not  a  majority — of  our  high-school  pupils  have  no 
vivid  conception  of  the  Romans  as  actual  flesh  and  blood  men ; 
Caesar  and  Cicero  are  but  ghostly  figures  compared  with  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln.  I  myself  well  remember  what  amazement 
overtook  me  when  in  a  college  course  in  Plautus  I  actually  real- 
ized that  the  Romans  indulged  in  ordinary  conversation  and  even 
in  slang,  and  did  not  invariably  use  the  military  conciseness  of 
Caesar,  the  oratorical  finish  of  Cicero,  or  the  euphonius  hexa- 
meters of  Virgil.  Of  course  I  knew  as  an  abstract  fact  that  the 
Romans  lived,  loved,  and  hated,  but,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase, 
I  did  not  "sense  it"  till  long  after  my  high-school  days. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  what  I  believe  is  the  greatest  bar  to 
arousing  the  liveliest  interest  on  the  part  of  our  classical  pupils, 
namely,  the  difficulty  in  making  pupils  fully  realize  and  feel  that 
the  great  characters  of  Roman  life  and  history  were  men — men 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves.  Once  get  pupils  to  realize  this, 
and  I  believe  the  question  of  interest  will  thenceforth  take  care 
of  itself. 

As  regards  the  lines  in  which  slides  may  be  profitably  used 
in  the  four  years  of  Latin,  ideas  will  differ,  but  I  will  indicate 
briefly  what  may  be  a  good  arrangement.  In  the  first  year  of 
Latin,  choose  anything  that  will  be  of  interest.  Make  this,  not 
scientific  information,  the  main  object.  While  I  am  not  inclined 
to  think  that  children  have  the  inborn  antipathy  to  declensions 
and  conjunctions  some  would  have  us  believe,  yet  I  believe  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  in  the  first  year  to  interest  Latin 
pupils.  To  that  end,  one  may  talk  at  one  time  of  Pompeii  in 
general,  again  tell  of  the  home  life  of  the  Romans,  show  slides 
of  paintings,  especially  of  the  delightful  compositions  of  the 
Coomans.  Take  your  class  for  a  walk  around  Rome — and  don't 
be  too  scientific,  too  technical.  Be  accurate,  of  course,  but  bear 
in  mind  that  pupils  at  this  age  do  not  care  whether  a  wall  paint- 
ing is  of  the  first  or  the  fourth  style,  or  whether  a  given  modern 
painting  is  correct  in  all  its  details  when  scrutinized  with  an 
archaeological  microscope.  Tell  the  stories  Livy  tells,  showing 
slides  of  paintings  and  drawings  —  never  mind  if  Mommsen, 
Niebuhr,  Freeman,  and  historians  generally,  do  relegate  these 
tales  to  the  realm  of  myths. 

In  the  second  year  the  average  pupil  studies  Caesar,  for 
Caesar  is  still  firmly  intrenched  in  the  second  year  of  our  high 
schools.  Here  let  me  digress  just  long  enough  to  say  that  in 
the  discussion  over  second-year  Latin  I  am  emphatically  a 
Caesarian ;  if,  by  pupils,  he  is  found  a  dry  and  tedious  author, 
the  key  to  the  trouble  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  Caesar,  but  in  the 
teacher  who  himself  regards  the  Commentaries  as  an  anhydrous 
literary  petrification. 

But  to  return  to  my  text :  The  most  natural  course  here 
would  be  to  use  a  series  of  slides  illustrating  the  topography  of 
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the  Gallic  war,  giving  the  battlefields  in  detail.  Unfortunately 
no  such  series  is  yet  available  for  school  use.  From  personal 
experience  in  my  own  classes  I  can  vouch  that  the  use  of  such 
slides  immensely  enhances  interest  in  the  subject.  Of  a  few  of 
the  localities  photographs  may  be  had  from  regular  dealers. 
Then  the  Roman  art  of  war  will  furnish  considerable  material — 
slides  of  the  sculptures  of  Trajan's  column,  for  instance,  and  also 
of  the  pieces  (restorations)  of  Roman  "artillery"  in  the  Mus£e 
St.  Germain,  near  Paris.  Historical  paintings  will  also  give  us 
numerous  slides  relative  to  the  life  and  death  of  Caesar.  A  few 
views  of  the  Forum  Romanum  might  also  well  be  shown.  One 
talk  may  profitably  be  given  to  the  writing  of  the  Romans,  and 
slides  of  some  of  the  extant  manuscripts  of  Caesar  will  be 
decidedly  interesting. 

In  the  third  year,  in  connection  with  Cicero,  a  somewhat 
careful  study  of  the  Forum  Romanum  is  akin  to  the  subject. 
Here  I  should  enter  a  plea  for  the  free  use  of  restorations. 
Granted  that  most  are  faulty,  and  like  railway  schedules,  subject 
to  change  without  notice,  the  fact  remains  that  without  the  aid 
of  such  views  our  pupils  will  be  quite  unable  to  form  any  clear 
idea  of  ancient  structures  in  their  prime,  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  no  stock  of  images  of  ancient  buildings  upon  which  to 
draw.  So  I  would  prefer  even  an  incorrect  restoration  to  none 
at  all  at  this  stage  of  instruction.  The  realization  of  ancient  life 
more  than  compensates  for  slight  errors  of  fact.  A  study  of 
Rome  itself  in  ancient  times,  is  naturally  connected  with  a  study 
of  the  Forum.  Views  of  localities  associated  with  the  life  of 
Cicero  will  add  to  the  study  of  the  author's  biography. 

In  the  fourth  year,  a  wider  range  of  topics  may  be  presented. 
In  connection  with  Virgil  we  may  use  views  of  localities  men- 
tioned in  the  ALtieid,  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  as  represented 
in  Graeco-Roman  sculpture,  of  paintings  ancient  and  modern, 
and  of  manuscripts.1  Aside  from  such  work  as  this,  wider 
excursions  in  Roman  archaeology  will  be  appreciated  by  twelfth 

1  An  interesting  lot  of  photographs,  suitable  for  the  illustration  of  the  first  six 
books  of  Virgil's  sEntut,  is  given  by  Mr.  I.  B.  Burgess  in  the  School  Review  for 
i»95,  PP.  391-393. 
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grade  pupils.  In  this  connection,  the  following  subjects  may  be 
considered :  Commemorative  arches,  a  rather  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Roman  house  and  its  decoration,  theaters  and 
amphitheaters,  the  orders  of  architecture  illustrated  by  extant 
ruins,  Graeco-Roman  sculpture,  Roman  portrait  sculpture,  tombs, 
sarcophagi  and  inscriptions,  temples,  etc.  I  would  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  saying  that  all  these  should  be  used — a  teacher 
may  select  what  he  thinks  of  most  interest  to  the  class,  or  may 
have  to  begin  with  a  few  slides  illustrating  one  subject,  later 
gradually  adding  to  his  stock.  Probably  no  two  teachers 
would  pick  out  just  the  same  slides  or  present  just  the  same 
subjects. 

It  may  be  well  for  me  to  confess  that  in  my  own  teaching  I 
have  not  personally  been  able  to  follow  out  this  scheme  in  its 
entirety,  not  because  of  lack  of  slides,  but  from  want  of  time. 
I  keep  it  in  mind,  however,  as  a  thing  to  approximate  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

Someone  may  object  that  what  has  been  said  implies  a  far 
wider  range  of  knowledge  than  the  average  secondary  Latin 
teacher  possesses.  But  does  it  imply  any  wider  information 
than  such  a  teacher  ought  to  have  ?  And  should  the  instructor's 
knowledge  be  too  limited,  studying  up  some  of  these  topics  will 
prove  the  best  possible  thing  for  the  teacher  himself. 

One  point  more,  in  conclusion.  I  am  not  urging  that  the 
lantern  should  be  used  daily  or  as  a  way  to  make  a  subject 
essentially  easier.  Far  from  it,  for  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the 
idea  that  the  highest  aim  of  a  teacher  should  be  to  make  a  sub- 
ject easy.  Further,  the  pupil  who  leaves  school  without  fully 
appreciating  that  most  things  worth  doing  require  a  deal  of 
honest  hard  work,  and  who  has  not  gained  the  power  to  apply 
himself  energetically  to  a  hard  subject,  has  missed  an  essential 
part  of  education.  The  traveler  who  always  seeks  level  or 
descending  paths  never  gains  the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  the  shortest 
path  to  the  summit,  both  in  distance  and  time,  is  often  the 
steepest  and  hardest.  Just  so  the  pupil  who  always  follows  the 
line  of  least  resistance  will  never  develop  the  backbone  necessary 
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to  successful  accomplishment  in  life.  But  I  do  maintain  that 
the  lantern  used  occasionally,  either  in  the  class  hour  or  at  some 
other  time,  is  a  most  powerful  agency  in  arousing  and  stimulat- 
ing interest  in  the  study  of  the  classics.  Once  your  pupil  is 
interested,  teaching  Latin,  or  anything  else,  is  easy. 

George  R.  Swain 
High  School, 

Bay  City,  Mich. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  CONFERENCE  HELD  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE  SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  MICHI- 
GAN SCHOOLMASTERS'  CLUB. 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club  at 
Ann  Arbor,  in  March,  1901,  a  Classical  Conference  was  held  in  the  afternoon 
of  Friday,  March  29,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  papers,  as 
usual,  dealt  for  the  most  part  with  matters  of  scholarship.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended,  and  the  papers,  which  were  listened  to  with  interest  and  atten- 
tion, were  freely  discussed.     They  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  quantity  of  vowels  before  gn  in  Latin,  by  Professor  Carl  D.  Buck, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

This  paper  is  published  in  full  in  the  Classical  Review,  Vol.  XV  (1901),  pp.  3I1-I5* 

2.  The  Art  of  Translation,  by  Professor  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Translating  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  reproducing  the  thought  of  the  original 
in  idiomatic  English,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or 
reader  the  impression  aimed  at  by  the  author. 

This  involves :  ( 1 )  that  one  should  understand  exactly  what  is  expressed  in  the 
original,  and  (2)  a  change  of  expression  or  form  from  the  original  idiom  into  the  idiom 
of  the  language  of  the  translation.  The  first  requisite  is  too  obvious  to  need  anything 
more  than  a  mere  statement.  The  second,  however,  needs  constant  emphasis.  To  turn 
an  author  word  for  word  is  not  to  translate  him*  The  attempt  to  do  so  produces  at  best 
a  wooden  version,  and  often  leads  to  absurd  mistakes  and  a  loss  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  original.  This  point  was  illustrated  by  specimens  of  mistranslation  from  class- 
room experience,  and  enforced  by  a  quotation  from  Chapman's  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  taken  from  Tolman's  recent  monograph  on  The  Art  of  Translating, 
(3)  The  art  of  translating  involves  also  an  effort  to  reproduce  the  style  of  the  original 
—  poetry  as  poetry,  prose  as  prose.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  even  further,  and  say 
we  should  aim  to  imitate,  in  our  version,  the  differences  in  style  of  the  different  kinds 
of  poetry,  lyric,  epic,  dramatic ;  and  of  prose,  history,  oratory.  At  any  rate,  if  this  is 
asking  too  much,  the  student  must  be  made  to  feel  the  artistic  element  in  the  original, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  he  has  done  his  whole  duty  to  his  author  when  he 
has  simply  reproduced  the  meaning,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  form  or  style. 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  used  to  say  that  every  sentence  in  Greek  is  a  problem  in 
English.  Certainly  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  resulting  from  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics  lies  just  here :  in  a  language  crystallized  in  its  form,  sharp  and  clear  in  its 
expression,  and  quite  different  from  our  own  in  its  idiom,  the  student  finds  the  thought 
of  his  author,  and  this  thought  he  needs  to  transfer  as  faithfully  as  possible  into  his 
own  idiom,  preserving  so  far  as  possible  the  tone  and  flavor  of  the  original.  I  know 
of  no  better  discipline  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.    It  involves : 

1.  Choice  of  words.  Tolman  well  says :  "The  choice  of  words  in  translating  is 
what  the  selection  of  color  is  in  painting."    Moritz  Haupt,  in  his  day  probably  the 
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greatest  master  of  Latin  in  Europe,  once  said:  "A  true  translator  must  feel  what 
he  can't  put  into  words."  This  does  not  mean  that  a  student  should  be  allowed  to  be 
slovenly  or  careless  in  his  version,  but  that  he  should  have  a  high  aim  which  he  is  con- 
scious he  cannot  always  reach.  We  teachers  of  classics  are  too  prone  to  allow  our 
students  to  make  inexact  and  slipshod  translations. 

2.  Translation  involves  the  proper  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence,  so  as  to 
give  the  right  emphasis.  Of  importance  to  the  teacher,  here,  is  such  a  book  as  Weil's 
Order  of  Words  in  the  Ancient  Languages  compared  with  the  Modern.  The  figures  of 
rhetoric,  such  as  antithesis,  collocation,  chiasmus,  alliteration,  should  be  preserved  in 
the  translation  if  possible.  The  ancient  writers  expressed  a  great  deal  by  means  of 
the  order  and  disposition  of  words.     Do  we  teachers  try  to  make  our  pupils  see  this  ? 

3.  Translation  involves  a  reproduction  of  the  figures  of  speech  of  the  original. 
This  is  sometimes,  to  be  sure,  impossible,  in  which  case  we  must  be  content  with  a 
paraphrase.  When  Pindar  speaks  of  "  feeling  a  shrill  whetstone  on  his  tongue  "  we 
must  explain,  but  too  often  the  student  is  allowed  to  lose  the  force  of  a  metaphor 
which  can  be  reproduced  in  English. 

In  conclusion,  Professor  D'Ooge  again  exhorted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  higher 
ideal  in  translating.  Too  much  jargon  and  blundering  is  allowed.  In  one  point  the 
paper  did  not  agree  with  Tolman,  who  seems  to  go  too  far  in  his  contention  that  the 
translator  should  so  exactly  reproduce  his  author  as  to  imitate  even  his  defects  and 
vices  as  a  writer. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  for  example,  Frazer  should  be  blamed  for  giving  in  his 
translation  of  Pausanias  a  stately  English  for  the  broken  and  slovenly  Greek  of  the 
original.  A  minute  and  painful  imitation  of  the  original  need  not  be  encouraged  in 
the  rare  cases  where  such  an  imitation  would  produce  what  would  be  condemned  in 
a  good  English  style.  But  this  caution  seems  hardly  necessary  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  likely  to  fail  in  using  good  English,  not  from  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
exactly  the  style  of  the  original,  but  from  a  lack  of  effort  to  find  the  best  English  at 
their  command  to  express  the  thought  of  the  original. 

3.  The  Annates  of  Varro,  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Sanders,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

The  probable  character  and  contents  of  the  work  were  first  determined,  follow- 
ing the  beginnings  made  by  Ritschl  in  his  discussion  of  Hieronymus's  catalogue  of 
the  works  of  Varro.  Theories  of  other  scholars  were  then  discussed  and  rejected. 
After  this  preliminary  matter  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  Annates  and  other 
works  of  Varro  was  established,  and  the  origin  of  some  Varronian  fragments  in 
Valerius  Maximus,  Aulus  Gellius,  Festus,  Solinus,  and  others  was  shown  to  have  been 
from  this  work. 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  later. 

4.  Ingenium  in  the  Ablative  of  Quality  and  the  Genitive  of  Quality \  by 
Professor  George  V.  Edwards,  of  Olivet  College. 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  Gildersleeve  Memorial  Volume, 
Baltimore. 

5.  The  New  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  A.E.  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  by  Professor  John  C.  Rolfe. 
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The  decision  of  the  faculty  and  regents  of  the  University  to  confer  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  upon  all  graduates  of  the  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts  does  not  make  the  degree  less  valuable  than  before.  The  letters  A.B.  have  for 
years  represented  in  this  country  very  different  courses  of  study  in  institutions  of 
widely  different  grades ;  they  may  be  conferred  after  a  course  of  study  pursued  with 
high  credit  in  one  of  our  leading  universities,  or  upon  mere  graduation  from  institu- 
tions whose  standard  is  hardly  as  high  as  that  of  our  best  high  schools. 

The  future  of  classical  studies  is  in  no  way  affected.  Similar  action  was  taken 
years  ago  by  Harvard  University,  whose  example  was  followed  by  Cornell  and  other 
institutions  of  influence.  Yet,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  the 
number  of  students  studying  Latin  in  our  secondary  schools  increased  174  per  cent, 
during  the  period  from  1889  to  1898,  while  the  number  of  those  studying  Greek 
increased  94  per  cent.  An  examination  of  such  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation as  have  appeared  since  1898  shows  no  material  change  in  these  figures. 

The  speaker  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  ideas  that  all  studies  have  an  equal 
disciplinary  value,  and  that  boys  and  girls  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  are  competent  to 
choose  their  studies  at  will  from  the  varied  curriculum  of  a  modern  university. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  became  evident  that  the  exact  nature  of  the 
change  proposed  had  been  generally  misunderstood,  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  towards  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  had  in  some  cases  been 
grossly  misrepresented  by  the  public  press. 

6.  The  Stereopticon  in  Secondary  Teaching,  by  Principal  George  R. 
Swain,  of  the  Bay  City  High  School. 

This  paper  is  published  in  outline  on  pages  146-153,  this  number  of  School 
Review. 

John  C.  Rolfe 

University  of  Michigan 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

The  study  of  English  grammar  consisted  for  a  long  time  in  applying  rules 
modeled  upon  those  of  the  highly  inflected  Latin  language  to  the  facts  of  the  English 
tongue,  which  is  almost  wholly  uninfected.  The  difficulties  and  discrepancies  which 
resulted  from  this  unwise  procedure  were  tacitly  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  defects  of 
the  English  tongue.  The  coat  was  all  right,  but  the  boy  was  too  small.  As  we  shall 
see,  the  study  of  English  grammar  has  by  no  means  freed  itself,  even  now,  from  mis- 
leading rules  and  statements  borrowed  from  Latin  grammar.  But  a  new  day  has 
surely  dawned  when  a  leading  scholar  argues,  in  a  remarkable  book,  that  the  gram- 
matical system  of  modern  English  is  distinctly  superior  to  that  of  older  'English  and 
other  highly  inflected  languages.1  The  present  writer  believes  that  the  argument  of 
Professor  Jespersen,  in  its  main  lines,  is  unanswerable.  The  history  of  language  is  a 
record  of  progress,  not  of  decay  and  retrogression,  and  the  modern  analytic  tongues 
are  an  improvement  upon  the  older  synthetic  type,  k  is  safe  to  say  that  the  fixed 
word-order,  the  freedom  from  inflections,  and  the  abundant  use  of  prepositions  and 
auxiliary  verbs,  which  characterize  modern  English,  are  a  distinct  improvement  upon 
the  contrasted  phenomena  of  the  older  languages. 

Richard  Grant  White,  in  his  striking  book,  Words  and  Their  Uses  ( 1870),  stated 
flatly  that  "  nearly  all  of  our  so-called  English  grammar  is  mere  make-believe  gram- 
mar "  (p.  304).  He  declared,  among  other  things,  that  in  English  "  the  verb  needs  . 
not,  and  generally  does  not,  agree  with  its  nominative  case  in  number  and  person: 
....  active  verbs  do  not  govern  the  objective  case,  or  any  other :  prepositions  do 
not  govern  the  objective  case,  or  any  other  "  (p.  296).  These  statements  may  seem 
extreme;  but  there  are  many  suggestions  in  White's  remarkable  book  which  our  text- 
books upon  English  grammar  should  have  adopted  before  this.  The  objective  case  of 
nouns,  for  example,  does  not  exist  in  present  English,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
talked  about.  It  is  as  purely  a  myth  as  Sairey  Gamp's  "  Mrs.  Harris."  Professor 
Whitney  tells  us  frankly  in  his  Essentials  of  English  Grammar; 

There  is  no  noun  in  our  language  which  really  has  an  objective  case.  .  .  .  Still, 
partly  by  analogy  with  the  pronouns,  and  partly  because  many  other  languages  related 
with  English,  and  even  the  English  itself  in  earlier  times,  do  distinguish  the  object 
from  the  subject  in  nouns  as  well  as  in  pronouns,  we  usually  speak  of  nouns  as  having 
an  objective  case  (p.  32). 

The  fact  that  earlier  English  and  other  languages  show  an  objective  case  of 
nouns  may  well  be  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  still  speak  of  such  a  case  in  dis- 
cussing present  English ;  but,  in  reality,  this  fact  is  a  powerful  argument  against  doing 
so.  The  objective  case  of  nouns  is  not  merely  a  figment  as  regards  the  speech  of 
today ;  it  is  something  which  the  language  has  rejected.  It  represents  the  Egypt  from 
which  we  have  come  out.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  harmless  fiction ;  it  is  a  harmful 
falsehood. 

But  may  we  not  call  each  distinct  use  of  a  noun  a  separate  case  ?    This  would 
1  Progress  in  Language,  Otto  Jespersen,  Ph.D.,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1894. 
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disregard  the  older  conception  according  to  which  each  separate  form  of  a  noun  is  a 
case.  Among  the  grammars  to  be  mentioned  later,  that  of  Professor  Carpenter  talks 
of  the  "  dative  case  "  of  nouns,  and  that  of  Harvey  of  the  "  absolute  case."  But  why 
not  give  also  a  "  vocative  case,"  and  an  "  adverbial  case  "  ?  And  should  not  the  use 
of  nouns  after  prepositions  be  distinguished  from  their  use  after  transitive  verbs,  giv- 
ing a  "  prepositional  case  "  ?  It  is  plain  that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  and  much  to 
be  lost  by  giving  to  the  word  "  case  "  a  new  meaning,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
teachers  of  English  grammar. 

That  the.  finite  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  is  still  taught  in  English  grammars  to 
the  confusion  of  pupils  and  the  despair  of  teachers.  In  each  of  the  expressions  nos 
amamus,  vos  amatis,  and  illi  amant,  the  verb  actually  agrees  with  its  subject.  As  all 
understand,  the  form  amamus  cannot  be  used  except  when  the  subject  is  in  the  first 
person  and  plural  number.  This  is  agreement,  grammatical  concord.  It  is  such 
facts  as  this  that  gave  rise  to  the  whole  body  of  grammatical  doctrine  on  this  subject. 
To  say  that  the  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person  in  the  expressions 
/  love,  we  love,  you  love,  they  love,  is  a  deliberate  ignoring  —  rather  a  flat  falsification, 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Instead  of  accepting  the  plain  reality  that  Latin  here  has 
agreement  between  the  verb  and  subject,  and  that  English  has  not,  we  get  up  a  purely 
metaphysical  agreement,  and  waste  our  time  and  confuse  our  minds  by  parsing  some- 
thing which  does  not  exist.  One  might  as  well  discuss  whether  Sairey  Gamp's  "  Mrs. 
Harris  "  was  a  blonde  or  a  brunette.  As  White  puts  it :  "  Children  are  required  to  cite  a 
rule  which  they  cannot  understand,  as  the  law  of  a  relation  which  does  not  exist"  (p.  304). 

Why,  then,  should  our  elaborate  system  of  "make-believe  grammar  "have  free 
course  and  be  glorified  ?  In  such  expressions  as  /  am,  he  is,  he  loves,  the  verb  does 
agree  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person ;  and  it  is  well  to  say  so.  In  /  love,  we 
love,  you  love,  they  love,  the  verb  in  each  case  is  used  with,  but  does  not  agree  with,  its 
subject.  In  some  of  the  forms  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  in  the  rare  forms  in  -est  used  with 
thou  as  subject,  we  have  actual  agreement  between  verb  and  subject.  Outside  of  these 
cases  there  is  no  agreement  of  the  finite  verb  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number, 
except  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative,  as  in  he  loves.  To  parse 
agreement  whenever  a  distinct  form  of  the  verb  marks  a  particular  number  (as  in  are 
and  were),  or  whenever  a  distinct  form  marks  a  particular  person  and  number  (as  in 
am,  is,  and  loves),  and  to  say  nothing  about  agreement  when  there  is  no  such  distinct 
form,  is  the  simple  rule  that  the  present  writer  would  urge  upon  all  teachers  who  are 
able  to  see  the  matter  as  he  does. 

The  uselessness  of  "  make-believe  grammar  "  was  undoubtedly  responsible  for  a 
marked  reaction  against  all  formal  teaching  of  English  grammar,  which  was  very 
noticeable  for  a  time.  This  movement  received  emphatic  expression  when  the  Con- 
necticut State  Board  of  Education  discontinued  the  state  examinations  in  English 
grammar,  giving  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  The  study  of  grammar  or  analysis  does  not  help  us  either  to  speak  or  write 
our  language.  (2)  As  a  study  technical  grammar  is  hateful  to  any  child,  and  belongs 
to  our  advanced  course,  if  anywhere.  Its  use  in  an  elementary  school  is  contrary  to 
all  approved  pedagogical  theories.  (3)  There  is  not  time  for  such  work  and  for  other 
subjects  that  belong  to  our  civilization.  (4)  We  are  convinced  that  the  discipline  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  grammar  can  be  secured  by  the  study  of  other  subjects  : 
for  instance  natural  science,  which  of  itself  furnishes  practical  knowledge.* 

■Cited  in  F.  A.  Barbour's  History  of  English  Grammar  Teaching,  Educational 
Review,  December,  1896.  Date  of  action  of  Connecticut  board  not  given,  but  previous 
to  March,  1 89 1. 
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The  statements  just  quoted  are  not  generally  accepted  today.  Beginning  with 
Samuel  S.  Green's  English  Analysis,  published  in  1847,  routine  parsing  has  been  sup- 
plemented more  and  more  by  sentence  analysis  and  practice  in  the  forming  of  sentences. 
The  intelligent  analysis  of  English  sentences  is  really  an  analysis  of  the  processes  of 
thought  there  expressed.  This  discipline  is  fundamental  and  of  the  highest  value  ; 
it  sharpens  the  student's  powers  of  insight  and  discrimination,  and  helps  him  directly 
in  every  department  of  his  work.  That  the  study  of  grammar  and  analysis  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  indispensable  is  indicated  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  and  by  the  great  number  of  text-books  on  this  subject  which  are  constantly 
appearing,  at  some  of  which  we  are  to  glance.  The  Committee  of  Fifteen  tells  us  that 
grammar  "  has  long  held  sway  in  the  schools  as  the  disciplinary  study  par  excellence;  " 
and  that  "  a  survey  of  its  educational  value  ....  usually  produces  the  conviction 
that  it  is  to  retain  the  first  place  in  the  future." 

With  the  study  of  sentence  analysis  came  the  reign  of  the  diagram.  "  Grammar," 
said  a  wag,  "  means  diagram-mar."  A  diagram  is  almost  necessarily  misleading  in 
many  ways ;  ■  and  the  pupil  who  employs  it  is  not  compelled,  as  he  should  be,  to  hold  in 
his  mind  all  the  parts  and  relations  of  the  sentence.  The  half -mechanical  accomplish- 
ment of  diagramming  comes  to  be  sought  rather  than  an  intimate  comprehension  of 
the  sentence ;  those  peculiar  features  of  a  sentence  which  cannot  be  diagrammed  are 
lost  sight  of ;  and  the  time  which  should  be  given  up  to  oral  analysis  and  the  accom- 
panying practice  in  oral  expression  is  wasted  in  constructing  mystic  circles,  branching 
trees,  and  grammatical  chicken-coops.  Of  the  text-books  which  are  to  be  noticed  in 
this  paper,  those  of  Allen,  Kimball,  Kittredge,  and  Wisely,  make  no  use  whatever  of 
the  sentence-diagram. 

However,  if  any  teacher  burdened  with  large  classes  finds  that  it  is  practically 
necessary  to  make  use  at  times  of  some  device  by  which  the  entire  class  can  be  set  at 
work  together,  and  by  which  each  student's  knowledge  of  the  relations  existing  between 
the  different  parts  of  a  number  of  sentences  can  be  rapidly  tested,  that  teacher  is  recom- 
mended to  glance  at  the  method  of  written  analysis  set  forth  in  English  Grammar 
and  Composition*  by  Gordon  A.  Southworth.  According  to  this  system  a  written  anal- 
ysis of  the  sentence  is  made  without  rewriting  it  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  underscoring,  overscoring,  parentheses,  brackets,  etc.  The  time  and  labor  involved 
in  writing  the  sentence  more  than  once,  and  the  false  conceptions  which  spring  from 
putting  it  into  some  twisted  form,  are  all  saved.  Since  the  symbols  are  plainly  mean- 
ingless in  themselves,  the  child  recognizes  them  as  purely  arbitrary  devices. 

In  Mr.  Southworth's  book  "  composition  "  and  "  sentence-structure "  are  treated 
before  the  separate  parts  of  speech.  The  discussion  of  "case  as  a  form"  and  "case 
as  a  relation"  (pp.  162-166)  seems  to  the  present  reviewer  to  be  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  subject  of  case  which  he  has  found  in  any  school 
grammar.  The  view  presented  is  that  "  nouns  have  two  case-forms  or  cases — the  gen- 
eral or  common  form,  for  all  uses  but  one ;  and  the  special  or  possessive  form,  used  to 
show  ownership  or  possession."  However,  the  traditional  doctrine  of  three  cases  in 
nouns  is  also  presented  in  full,  for  the  use  of  those  who  prefer  the  accustomed  formulas. 

Let  us  now  take  up  one  by  one  a  number  of  recent  books  on  English  grammar. 

'See  GERTRUDE  Buck,  The  Sentence-Diagram,  Educational  Review,  March, 
1897. 

*T.  R.  Shewell  &  Co.,  second  edition,  1901. 
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Harvey's  New  English  Grammar*  a  revision  of  an  older  book,  begins  with  dry 
definitions.  Such  an  introduction  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  very  unwise ;  the 
young  student  is  hardly  asked  or  expected  to  do  any  thinking.  The  definitions  of 
"orthography"  and  "etymology"  (p.  13)  are  surprising;  but  the  way  in  which  they 
are  plumped  into  the  child's  mind  is  the  prime  mistake.  Surely  the  present  gram- 
matical usage  calls  those  verbs  "  impersonal "  which  are  here  termed  "  unipersonal " 
(p.  124).    The  book  has  a  thorough  index  to  its  grammatical  nuggets. 

The  method  of  MacEwan's  Essentials  of  the  English  Sentence*  is  well  suggested 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  preface:  "  Positive,  categorical  statement  of  estab- 
lished elementary  facts,  with  apt  and  abundant  verification,  is  an  economical  method 
of  reviewing  as  well  as  of  communicating  such  facts."  This  dogmatic  method  is  con- 
sistently observed.  A  prospective  view  of  each  section  is  given  by  an  introductory 
chart,  and  a  review  is  afforded  by  a  summary  at  the  close.  MacEwan's  book  is  based 
upon  Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar;  but  it  seems  to  the  present  writer 
that  the  most  admirable  feature  in  that  excellent  book  was  its  inductive  method.  It  is 
sufficiently  clear  to  say,  "A  transitive  verb  expresses  an  action  terminating  on  an 
object "  ( Mac E wan,  p.  45);  but  Whitney  stimulates  the  student  to  think,  and  helps 
him  to  recognize  that  grammatical  terms  are  conventional  and  often  unsatisfactory, 
when  he  first  presents  a  number  of  sentences  in  which  the  verbs  take  objects,  and  then 
says  concerning  them  : 

A  verb  of  [this]  class  is  said  to  be  a  transitive  verb,  or  to  be  used  transi- 
tively (transitive  means  "  going  over,"  that  is,  the  action  of  the  verb  is  fancifully 
said  to  "pass  over"  from  the  subject  to  an  object)  (p.  100). 

.  The  text-books  of  Miss  Hyde  and  Professor  Allen  are  intended  to  be  used  in 
the  higher  grades  of  grammar  schools.  Miss  Hyde  3  combines  much  practice  in  com- 
position with  grammatical  study.  Her  book  is  mainly  inductive  in  its  method;  it 
seems  to  be  the  well-considered  production  of  a  skillful  teacher. 

Professor  Allen's  little  work 4  is  the  briefest  among  those  here  reviewed.  The 
study  of  composition  and  grammar  at  the  same  time  is  not  attempted.  The  mode  of 
presenting  the  subject  is  dogmatic ;  but  the  statements  made  are  so  clear,  sane,  and 
wisely  put,  that  the  evils  of  this  method  are  very  much  mitigated.  The  judgment  and 
discrimination  of  the  pupil  are  appealed  to.  The  statement  concerning  the  nature  of 
pronouns  (p.  52)  and  the  treatment  of  the  subjunctive  mood  (pp.  143-6)  maybe  espe- 
cially commended.  The  treatment  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  potential  mood 
will  be  discussed  later. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  book  of  Brown  and  De  Garmo  :* 

'Thomas  W.  Harvey,  A  New  English  Grammar,  277  pp.  American  Book  Co., 
1900. 

■Elias  J.  MacEwan,  The  Essentials  of  the  English  Sentence,  310  pp.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1900. 

5  Mary  F.  Hyde,  Practical  English  Grammar,  with  Exercises  in  Composition,  328 
pp.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900.     (Book  II  of  "  A  Two-Book  Course  in  English.") 

4  Edward  A.  Allen,  A  School  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  168  pp.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1900. 

s  George  P.  Brown,  assisted  by  Charles  De  Garmo,  Elements  of  English 
Grammar,  255  pp.     Werner  School  Book  Co.,  1900. 
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The  commanding  purpose  of  Part  I  is:  (i)  to  lead  the  pupils  to  distinguish 
between  ideas  and  thoughts,  and  the  words  and  sentences  that  express  them ;  and 
(2)  to  show  that  the  relations  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  a  sentence  depend 
upon  the  relations  between  the  ideas  that  form  the  thought  which  the  sentence 
expresses  (p.  8). 

The  idea,  forests,  is  the  picture  that  I  form  in  my  mind  of  large  collections  of 
trees.  The  word,  forests,  is  the  group  of  letters  used  in  writing  it,  or  the  group  of 
sounds  used  in  speaking  it  (p.  25). 

Much  practice  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  clear  the  distinction  between 
the  object  as  perceived  by  the  senses  and  the  idea  or  notion  of  it  that  is  retained  in 
the  mind  (p.  12). 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  the  psychology  imported  into  this  grammar  is 
sometimes  harmful  rather  than  helpful.  The  suggested  exercises  in  discriminating 
between  the  word  and  its  meaning  would  easily  become  as  formal  and  lifeless  as  any- 
thing in  the  older  methods  of  grammar-study.  Is  it  either  desirable  or  possible  to  be 
always  making  two  bites  of  a  cherry  in  this  way?  Do  the  authors  do  it  themselves 
when  they  tell  us  that  "  a  preposition  always  connects  some  object-word  to  some  other 
word  whose  meaning  the  object-word  modifies  "  ?  (P.  34.)  It  is  the  meaning  of  the 
object-word  that  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  other  word.  Professor  Kittredge  says 
with  truth  in  the  preface  of  a  book  that  we  shall  soon  consider :  "  A  studious  effort  to 
separate  the  name  from  the  thing  named  may  be  important  for  the  philosopher,  but  it 

is  only  baffling  to  the  beginner Surely  there  is  no  danger  that  the  youngest 

child  will  ever  mistake  the  word  apple  for  the  object  which  bears  that  name  ! " 

The  grammar  of  £.  Oram  Lyte f  pays  much  attention  to  composition.  In  study- 
ing the  sentence  before  the  parts  of  speech  the  book  agrees  with  a  number  of  recent 
text-books.  The  present  reviewer  cannot  believe  that  the  elaborate,  cabalistic  sys- 
tems of  written  analysis  and  written  parsing  which  are  much  emphasized  in  this  book 
represent  wise  methods  of  instruction. 

Of  the  two  books  by  John  B.  Wisely,1  that  entitled  Studies  in  the  Science  of 
English  Grammar  is  the  more  original  and  important.    Its  purpose  is  stated  as  follows  : 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  present  suitable  sentences,  and  to  ask 
such  questions  upon  them  as  will  lead  the  student  to  construct  the  science  of  grammar 
for  himself.  To  this  end,  all  definitions  and  statements  of  facts  of  whatever  kind 
have  been  studiously  avoided,  as  depriving  the  student  of  so  much  mental  activity 

as  would  be  required  in  thinking  them  out  for  himself There  is  no  need  of 

committing  any  law  or  principle  of  grammar  from  a  text-book.  The  laws  and  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  construction  of  sentences,  are  all  embodied  in  sentences, 
and  the  student  may  study  them  directly,  first  hand,  just  as  be  studies  the  flower 
in  botany  or  the  rock  in  geology ;  and  if  he  forget  the  rule,  he  has  only  to  examine 
a  few  sentences  and  restate  it  for  himself. 

This  book  is  certainly  a  very  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  teach  English  grammar 
inductively.  Of  course,  the  induction  is  carefully  guided,  and  each  one  of  the  various 
problems  is  separated  from  irrelevant  matter.  The  present  writer  believes  that  a 
skillful  and  patient  teacher  could  achieve  excellent  results  with  this  stimulating  book ; 
but  it  might  be  necessary  to  depart  at  various  points  from  the  ideal  of  the  author. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Wisely  departs  from  the  ideal  himself  by  giving  refer- 
ences under  each  subject  to  various  school  grammars  of  the  usual  type.  The  use  of 
these  references  would  result  in  the  inductive  study  of  grammars,  not  of  grammar. 

1  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition,  368  pp.,  American  Book  Co.,  1899. 

1  Studies  in  the  Science  of  English  Grammar,  185  pp.;  A  New  English  Grammar, 
227  pp.;  The  Inland  Publishing  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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The  books  of  Brown  and  DeGarmo,  and  that  of  Wisely,  insist  that  the  assertive 
sentence  is  made  up  of  three  parts.     Mrs.  Mead '  says  very  sensibly: 

One  would  naturally  expect  the  sentence  to  correspond  as  to  number  of  parts  with 
the  judgment  which  it  expresses ;  but  since  we  commonly  find  the  copula  and  attribute 
combined  in  one  symbol,  as,  The  horse  runs  ( =  is  running),  it  is  convenient  to 
include  these  two  offices  under  the  term  predicate,  and  so  to  divide  the  sentence  into 
two  parts  only."  (P.  21.)  Here  and  elsewhere  Mrs.  Mead  wisely  refuses  to  let  the 
supposed  demands  of  psychology  and  logic  complicate  and  hinder  the  teaching  of 
English  grammar.  The  discussion  of  nouns  (pp.  53-8),  and  what  is  said  about  the 
use  and  the  danger  of  diagrams  (pp.  236-7),  are  specimen  portions  of  a  helpful, 
judicious  text-book. 

Five  books  will  now  be  considered  which  well  represent  the  new  emphasis  upon 
the  teaching  of  English  grammar.  The  oldest  one  of  these  appeared  in  1896.  With 
the  probable  exception  of  the  one  by  Kittredge  and  Arnold  these  grammars .  are  all 
planned  for  use  in  the  high  school.  All  five  aim  to  teach  grammar  and  not  composi- 
tion.   The  full  titles  of  the  books  in  question  are  given  below.9 

[Professor]  G.  R.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  English  Grammar,  x+254  pp.,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1898. 

Herbert  J.  Davenport  and  Anna  M.  Emerson,  The  Principles  of  Grammar, 
xiv  +  268  pp.,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1898. 

H.  G.  Buehler,  A  Modern  English  Grammar,  viii  +  300  pp.,  Newson  &  Co., 
1900. 

[Professor]  George  L.  Kittredge  and  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  The  Mother 
Tongue,  Book  II,  An  Elementary  English  Grammar,  xxii  +  331  pp.»  Ginn  &  Co., 
1900. 

The  so-called  "  potential  mood  "  is  a  difficult  matter  to  treat  wisely  and  help- 
fully. Whitney's  classification  of  the  verb-phrases  with  may,  can,  must,  might,  could, 
would,  should,  and  ought  to,  into  potential,  conditional,  and  obligative  forms,  or  modes 
(Essentials,  §§  287-91),  does  not  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  be  really  illuminating. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  this  matter  is  handled  by  the  five  books  that  are 
now  before  us.    It  will  be  best  to  omit  from  consideration  the  form  ought  to. 

The  book  of  Kittredge  and  Arnold  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  which  does  not 
attempt  to  discriminate  in  some  way  between  the  so-called  "  indicative  use  "  and  the 
"subjunctive  use  "  of  these  auxiliaries.  Baskervill  and  Sewell  say :  "May  is  used  as 
either  indicative  or  subjunctive,  as  it  has  two  meanings.  It  is  indicative  when  it 
expresses  permission,  or,  as  it  sometimes  does,  ability,  like  the  word  can:  it  is  sub- 
junctive when  it  expresses  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  an  action,  or  when  it  expresses 
wish,  purpose,  etc."  (p.  160).  Professor  Carpenter  speaks  of  certain  uses  of  may  as 
"equivalents  of  the  subjunctive"  (p.  134).  Davenport  and  Emerson  state  that  "the 
potential  mood  is  omitted,  because,  if  thought  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  classification, 
there  is  no  room  for  a  potential,  all  the  forms  which  are  commonly  put  in  this  mood 
naturally  falling  within  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive  "  (p.  88).  Buehler  assigns  to 
the  subjunctive  mood  in  addition  to  the  forms  generally  placed  there,  certain  "  phrasal 
subjunctives"  (p.  249),  formed  by  means  of  may  and  other  auxiliaries.    Kittredge  and 

1  Irene  M.  Mead,  The  English  Language  and  its  Grammar,  277  pp.,  Silver, 
Burdett,  &  Co.,  1896. 

■  [Professor]  W.  M.  Baskervill  and  J.  W.  Sewell,  An  English  Grammar, 
349  pp.,  American  Book  Co.,  1896. 
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Arnold  call  all  the  forms  with  may,  can,  must,  might,  could,  would,  and  should,  "  poten- 
tial verb-phrases  "  (p.  283),  and  simply  ask  that  the  force  of  each  phrase  be  pointed 
out  in  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  use  of  the  word 
"  potential,'*  this  method  of  treating  these  expressions  seems  sensible  and  practical. 

Professor  Allen,  in  the  book  already  mentioned,  applies  the  term  "modal  auxili- 
aries "  to  may,  can,  must,  might,  could,  would,  and  should  ;  and  gives  a  clear  tabular 
statement  of  the  different  uses  of  each  word.  He  would  distinguish  between  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive  uses  of  each  auxiliary. 

The  subjunctive  mood  has  so  nearly  died  out  of  everyday  English  that  it  becomes 
a  questionable  and  hazardous  proceeding  to  give  to  "the  subjunctive  idea"  a  distinct 
metaphysical  existence,  and  then  to  use  this  fictitious  entity  to  conjure  with.  For 
most  of  the  so-called  subjunctive  uses  of  the  auxiliaries  that  we  are  now  discussing, 
no  regular  subjunctive  forms  can  possibly  be  substituted.  The  present  writer  is  well 
satisfied  with  the  term  "  modal  auxiliaries  "  or  "  auxiliaries  of  mood  "  as  a  name  for 
the  seven  words  concerned ;  and  he  believes  that  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  point 
out  the  exact  force  of  a  verb-phrase  made  with  one  of  these  in  any  given  sentence. 
Farther  than  this  he  would  not  go.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Allen  calls 
may  indicative  in  "I  may  go"(=  It  is  possible  that  I  shall  go)  (p.  148),  while  Daven- 
port and  Emerson  call  it  subjunctive  (p.  89),  it  seems  best  not  to  raise  the  question  at 
all  in  an  ordinary  grammar  class.  "  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall 
the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  ? "  At  this  point  there  is  a  good  chance  to  lop 
off  some  "  make-believe  grammar." 

The  sensible  "Introduction"  of  Baskervill  and  Sewell  makes  a  favorable 
impression.  Their  grammar  is  both  scholarly  and  practical.  The  section  on  "  Words 
that  Need  Watching  "  is  an  excellent  feature.  It  seems  a  questionable  policy,  how- 
ever, to  give  up  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  book  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  separate 
parts  of  speech  before  the  treatment  of  the  sentence  is  reached. 

Professor  Carpenter's  grammar  offers  in  Part  I  of*  its  appendix  probably  the 
clearest  and  best  elementary  statement  that  exists  concerning  the  nature  and  classifi- 
cation of  English  sounds,  and  the  relation  of  the  dictionary  to  standard  pronuncia- 
tion. This  section  is  contributed  by  Professor  E.  H.  Babbitt.  Part  V  of  the  appendix 
contains  a  bibliography  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  teachers.  This  is  the  first 
school  grammar  to  adopt  from  Sweet  the  helpful  classification  of  verbs  into  consonant 
verbs  (weak)  and  vowel  verbs  (strong).  Professor  Carpenter's  independence  of  tradi- 
tional grammar  may  be  seen  in  his  judgment  that  the  sentence  "  Who  did  you  see  ?  " 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  incorrect  in  colloquial  English  (p.  87).  Minor  points  in 
this  excellent  book  to  which  I  object  are :  that  the  indirect  object  is  named  "  the 
dative  case  "  (pp.  63,  70) ;  and  that  the  auxiliary  be  is  said  to  be  used  "  in  the  future 
tenses  of  the  active  voice"  (p.  130),  as  in  the  sentence  "I  am  going  to  the  city 
tomorrow."  It  seems  to  the  present  writer  unwise  to  give  two  different  names  to  the 
form  him,  and  two  different  names  to  the  form  am  going  (is,  are  going).  When  him 
is  used  as  the  indirect  object,  that  fact  should  be  pointed  out,  and  the  same  is  true 
when  am  going  has  a  future  meaning ;  but  is  it  not  extremely  desirable  that  each  of 
these  forms  shall  have  a  fixed  name  ? 

Davenport  and  Emerson  seek  to  present  the  "  principles  of  grammar  "  in  such  a 
way  as  to  "  avoid  placing  the  teacher  of  foreign  languages  at  cross  purposes  with  the 
teacher  of  English  —  to  the  end  that  one  instructor  may  not  laboriously  unteach  what 
the  other  has  as  laboriously  taught."     The  following  words  from  the  introductory 
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"note  to  the  teacher"  deserve  to  be  placed  on  the  wall  of  every  room  where  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  English  grammar : 

Do  not  insist  greatly  upon  formal  classifications;  thought  and  not  form  is  of 
leading  importance.  Welcome  from  the  student  the  widest  range  of  interpretation  of 
the  sentence  under  examination;  the  syntax  may  often  assume  several  different 
aspects  accordingly  as  [according  as]  the  thought  is  capable  of  being  conceived  in 
different  shades  of  meaning. 

Encourage  the  pupil  to  disagree  with  text-book  and  teacher,  and  to  attempt  on 
his  own  responsibility  the  making  of  generalizations.  His  habit  of  thought  is  of 
vastly  greater  importance  than  his  conclusions.  Doubtless  there  is  danger  of  excess 
here,  but  likewise  there  is  valuable  opportunity  for  teaching  the  virtue  of  temperate 
disagreement  (p.  viii). 

The  present  reviewer  has  found  this  book  very  sane  and  discriminating.  Teachers 
will  be  helped  by  the  appendix,  where  some  questions  are  discussed'  more  fully  than 
was  desirable  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  author  of  Buehler's  A  Modern  English  Grammar  is  himself  engaged  in 
the  work  of  secondary  instruction.  The  book  begins  with  the  study  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  subject  of  sentence  analysis  is  practically  completed  before  the  study  of  the 
parts  of  speech  is  taken  up.  Typographically  this  grammar  is  a  model ;  and  the 
illustrative  sentences  are  so  printed  as  to  make  clear  through  the  eye  the  grammatical 
and  logical  relations  that  are  to  be  brought  out.  This  is  accomplished  without  dis- 
torting the  sentences,  except  in  a  few  "diagrams."  The  prime  intention  of  the  few 
exercises  in  composition  is  to  impress  grammatical  and  logical  distinctions  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pupil.  Buehler  treats  infinitives  and  participles  as  separate  parts  of 
speech.  Will  this  prove  to  be  a  new  application  of  the  maxim  "  Divide  and  con- 
quer"? 

The  Mother  Tongue,  Book  If,  of  Kittredge  and  Arnold,  is  An  Elementary 
English  Grammar.  Some  points  in  this  book  have  already  been  commented  on.  A 
marked  characteristic  is  the  presence  of  notes  in  fine  type  explaining  some  of  the 
more  striking  facts  of  historical  English  grammar.  This  idea  is  an  admirable  one. 
Although  the  pupils  are  not  expected  to  learn  these  paragraphs,  it  is  often  as  easy  to 
understand  the  real  origin  of  an  idiom  as  it  is  to  form  for  one's  self  a  vague  and  mis- 
leading conception  of  the  matter.  Good  examples  of  these  notes  are  found  on  pages 
129,163,211.  Many  careful  directions  are  given  to  teachers,  suggesting  how  each 
portion  of  the  work  may  best  be  taken  up  and  the  points  at  which  reviews  may 
profitably  be  made,  and  indicating  the  purpose  of  particular  sections.  The  caution 
against  supplying  words  for  mere  convenience  in  parsing  (p.  191)  is  an  instance  of 
the  careful  way  in  which  dangers  are  guarded  against.  The  book  seems  a  note- 
worthy combination  of  sound  scholarship  and  skillful  pedagogy. 

Believing  that  "  a  rational  investigation  of  the  structure  of  English  sentences  is 
far  more  important  than  any  other  phase  of  grammar,"  Miss  Kimball  has  written 
The  English  Sentence  *  "  not  to  supplant  any  text-book  in  grammar,  but  rather  to 
provide  for  a  profitable  continuation  of  grammar  study  in  high  schools  and  normal 
schools."  This  useful  little  work  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  analysis  of  sentences.  Miss 
Kimball  is  discriminating,  and  while  pointing  out  distinctions  clearly,  does  not 
attempt  to  determine  everything.  The  impossibility  of  always  distinguishing  between 
the  infinitive  in  -ing  and  the  participle  of  the  same  form  is  well  brought  out  (p.  142). 

1  Lillian  G.  Kimball,  The  Structure  of  the  English  Sentence,  vi  +  244  pp., 
American  Book  Co.,  1900. 
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The  expressions  "recasted  sentences"  (p.  14),  and  "I  would  have  found"  (p.  88), 
should  be  corrected. 

It  may  be  well,  in  conclusion,  to  speak  of  a  few  books  of  reference  on  English 
grammar.  The  New  English  Dictionary  (the  Clarendon  Press),  of  which  Vol.  V  has 
appeared,  going  through  the  letter  K,  is  the  great  authority  on  the  history  of  the 
meanings  and  forms  of  English  words.  Bain's  Higher  English  Grammar  (Holt  & 
Co.)  is  a  useful  handbook  ;  it  has  a  full  table  of  contents,  but  no  index.  Teachers 
who  read  German  can  find  in  Matzner's  great  Englische  GrammaHA  (3  vols.,  Berlin) 
the  stores  of  material  from  which  many  shorter  grammars  have  been  made.  The 
second  volume  of  Storm's  Englische  Philologie  (2d  ed.,  in  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1896)  con- 
tains careful  summaries  of  the  important  books  upon  present  English  usage,  col- 
loquialisms, vulgarisms,  etc.  The  full  index  to  all  this  material,  and  Storm's  own 
judicious  comments,  make  his  compilation  more  useful  for  most  purposes  than  the 
original  works  themselves.  Incidental  mention  has  already  been  made  of  Sweet's 
New  English  Grammar  (Part  I,  1 89 1;  Part  II,  1898;  the  Clarendon  Press).  This 
striking  work  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  Since  Sweet  delights  in 
discussing  grammatical  matters  in  an  original  way,  and  freely  invents  new  terms 
when  he  feels  in  need  of  them,  only  those  who  are  willing  to  do  some  thinking  will 
be  helped  by  this  stimulating  book. 

Albert  H.  Tolman 

The  University  or  Chicago 
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The  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Educational  Association, 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  February  25,  26,  and  27.  The  Audi- 
torium Hotel  has  been  selected  as  headquarters,  and  the  meetings  will  be  held 
in  University  Hall  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  sixtieth  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education : 

The  high  schools  of  the  state  number  261,  with  an  attendance  of  about  40,000. 
The  number  of  schools  that  kept  the  full  10  months  required  by  law  was  74 ;  the 
number  that  kept  from  9%  to  10  months,  124 ;  from  9  to  g}4  months,  54 ;  less  than  9 
months,  9.  Many  schools  that  planned  for  10  months  fell  short  by  two  or  three  days 
only,  and  usually  because  of  the  closing  of  school  for  unanticipated  reasons. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  have  in  press,  for  immediate 
issue,  Renan's  Souvenirs  d'enfance  et  de  jeunesse,  edited,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Irving  Babbitt,  instructor  in  French  at  Harvard  University. 
This  distinguished  and  interesting  masterpiece  will  prove  not  alone  interest- 
ing and  valuable  for  purposes  of  intermediate  and  advanced  classes  in 
college,  but  to  the  cultivated  general  reader  as  well.  It  has  also  been  recom- 
mended by  the  "Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association" 
for  fourth  year  reading  in  high  school  French  courses. 

Columbia's  New  President. — We  clip  from  the  School  Journal  the 
following  condensed  educational  biography.  To  this  we  may  add  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  vigorous  and  successful  activity  in  the  National  Educational 
Association  and  as  editor  of  the  Educational  Review. 

Professor  Butler  has  been  associated  with  Columbia  in  one  capacity  or  another 
for  twenty-four  years.  He  entered  the  college  as  an  undergraduate  in  1878,  receiving 
the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1882  and  that  of  Ph.D.  in  1884.  lie  was  made  an  LL.D.  by 
Syracuse  University  in  1898,  and  he  has  studied  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  It  was  in  1886 
that  he  became  connected  with  the  faculty  of  Columbia,  having  been  appointed  assist- 
ant in  philosophy;  he  has  held  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  education  since  1890. 

In  the  meantime  he  has  been  active  in  other  educational  fields  ;  he  was  the  first 
president  of  the  New  York  College  for  the  training  of  teachers,  serving  in  that  capacity 
from  1887  to  1 99 1 ;  he  was  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education  from 
1888  to  1890;  he  was  special  commissioner  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  1899;  and  he  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  college  of  entrance  examination  board, 
the  creation  of  which  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  his  efforts. 
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BUFFALO  UTfflA  WATER  ^ft™ 

Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithsemia,  Renal 
Calculi,  and  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Dr.  George  Ben  Johnston,  Richmond,  Va.,  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Professor  of  Qynecologg  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia: 
"IF  I  WERE  ASKED  WHAT  MINERAL  WATER  HAS  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OF 
USEFULNESS,  I  WOULD  UNHESITATINGLY  ANSWER  BUFFALO  LITHIA.  tt  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  in  manv  obscure  and  stubborn  conditions  which,  at  best,  yield  slowly,  if  at  all,  to 
drugs.  In  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  QOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  LITH/EMIA,  and  the  like,  its 
beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting. 

"Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  It  and  many  cured. 

"I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  DISINTEGRATING,  SOLVENT,  and  ELIMINATING 
POWERS  of  this  water  IN  RENAL  CALCULUS,  and  have  known  its  long  continued  use  to  per- 
manently break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit. 

"  It  is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  and  js  an 
excellent  diuretic  in  Scarlatina  and  Typhoid  Fever.  In  all  forms  of  BRIQHTS  DISEASE, 
except  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pronounced.  I  believe  It  has  been 
the  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  in  this  trouble/9 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  ML  D.,  LL-  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
June  229 1899:  '"The  BUFFALO  LiTHIA  WATER  is  DOUBLY  EFFICIENT  in  Rheu- 
matism and  Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatic  sediments,  as  well  as  other  products 
difficult  of  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  renal 
cells,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  The  intense  suffering  pro- 
duced by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination. 
Unquestionably,  although  the  speedy  removal  of  Uric  Acid  and  other  products  of  faulty  tissue 
change  is  of  eonspicudus  benefit,  yet  to  PREVENT  their  formation  is  a  service  still  more  important. 
ThU  service  is  performed  by  the  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER  when  ft  corrects 
those  digestive  failures  which  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  deleterious  materials." 

James  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Formerly  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,and  President  of  the  Nation- 

al  Board  of  Health,  says:  ''BUFFALO  LlTHIA  VAmTER  in  Uric  AcW  ^thesis  k  * 
well-known  therapeutic  -resource.  It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an 
article  of  Materia  Medica." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Msjllet,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Virginia.  (Extract  from  report 

&"Sas£€SSfSLdlSSFS  Buffalo  LnwA Water  sPnngNo.2>: 

"  It  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  action  of  the  water  is  PRIMARILY  and  MAINLY 
upon  URIC  ACID  and  the  URATES,  but  when  these  constituents  occur  along  with  and  as 
cementing  matter  to  Phosphatic  or  Oxalic  Calculus  materials,  the  latter  may  be  so  detached  and 
broken  down  as  to  disintegrate  the  Calculus  as  a  whole  "in  these  cases,  also  thus  admitting  of 
Urethral  discharge/' 

Spring  No.  1  Is  both  a  NERVE  and  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  in  PALE,  FEEBLE,  and 
ANAEMIC  SUBJECTS  is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  absence  of  these  symptons  No.  2  is  to  be  preferred. 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  Is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR-  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  -VIR6INII 
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THOUGHT  VALUES  IN  BEGINNING  ALGEBRA. 

Not  long  since  an  algebra  teacher,  whose  pupils  had  studied 
the  subject  for  a  half  year  before  she  took  them,  remarked  to 
her  principal  that  they  did  not  seem  to  know  their  previous 
work  very  well.  He  replied :  "  I  don't  see  why  that  should  be 
so.  Mr.  A.,  who  had  them  in  that  work,  is  certainly  a  good 
drillmaster,  and  that  is  the  important  thing  in  beginning  alge- 
bra." In  my  own  senior  review  classes,  in  which  the  work  was 
almost  altogether  at  first  a  discussion  of  definitions  and  prin- 
ciples, some  pupils  were  sure  to  ask  after  the  first  few  weeks : 
"When  are  we  going  to  begin  the  real  algebra?  This  so  far  is 
just  the  introduction,  isn't  it?"  I  always  said,  "What  do  you 
mean  by  'real  algebra'  ?"  and  the  answer  was  invariably,  "Why, 
the  working  of  examples,"  and  sometimes  "examples  having 
letters  in  them  instead  of  figures  "  was  added. 

These  two  incidents,  one  from  the  teacher's  and  one  from 
the  pupil's  standpoint,  illustrate  what  is  perhaps  the  fundamental 
failure  in  present  algebra  teaching.  The  average  teacher  seems 
to  regard  ability  to  solve  problems  as  the  end  in  algebra  work, 
and  drill  as  the  means  to  this  end,  and  consequently  most  boys 
and  girls  who  have  had  algebra  think  that  it  means  only  drill 
and  grind.  This  is  certainly  not  as  it  should  be ;  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple, not  the  problem,  that  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  mathematics, 
and  knowledge  of  principles,  together  with  the  ability  to  think 
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abstractly,  that  results  from  the  right  teaching  of  principles, 
should  be  the  immediate  aim  of  the  algebra  teacher.  How  is 
this  aim  to  be  realized  ?  First  of  all,  not  by  assigning  a  page 
on  so  of  definitions  for  the  first  lesson.  One  may  safely  say  that 
elementary  work  should  never  begin  with  definitions.  Of  course 
some  teachers  will  urge  that  it  means  a  great  loss  of  time  if  the 
definitions  are  not  mastered  to  start  with.  Those  who  advocate 
the  plan  discussed  later  in  this  paper  grant  this  freely  and  com- 
pletely; they  are  quite  willing  that  it  should  be  so ;  time  is  lost, 
but  power  is  gained,  and  that  is  an  exchange  which  the  teacher 
should  always  be  willing  to  make.  The  desired  end  is  to  be 
reached,  first,  by  following  some  simple,  consistent,  and  well- 
arranged  system  of  principles  ;  second,  by  teaching  these  prin- 
ciples according  to  the  so-called  ••  inductive  "  plan.  The  theory 
of  this  plan  is  too  well  understood  to  need  explanation  here ; 
but  there  are  certain  requisites,  not  always  kept  in  mind,  without 
which  it  cannot  possibly  succeed.  Some  of  the  most  important 
of  these  are  as  follows  : 

i.  A  good  understanding  between  teacher  and  pupils.  If 
this  exists,  and  the  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  work  and  so 
interested  in  it,  matters  of  discipline  and  order  will  usually  take 
care  of  themselves. 

2.  Both  material  and  method  must  be  fit ;  that  is,  not  only 
logical  from  the  teacher's  standpoint,  but  adapted  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  pupil.  These  do  not  necessarily  conflict.  When 
pupils  have  reached  the  logical  stage  in  their  development  the 
logical  method  is  also  the  psychological  one. 

3.  Time  —  plertty  of  it.  It  is  thought-work,  and  thinking 
cannot  be  hurried  or  done  to  order. 

4.  Notebooks.  Much  so-called  inductive  work  is  mere 
talk,  resulting  in  nothing  of  permanent  value.  Results  should 
be  obtained.  Principles  and  definitions  should  be  thought  out, 
formulated,  written  in  notebooks,  and  learned  (not  memorized — 
there  is  a  difference).  In  other  words,  the  pupil  should  not 
only  have  the  idea,  but  he  should  also  have  an  adequate  state- 
ment of  it  at  his  command. 

5.  "Induction"  should  always  be  followed  by  " deduction." 
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Principles    should    not    only    be    discovered,    formulated,    and 
learned,  but  they  should  be  immediately  applied. 

6.  In  the  class  there  must  be  both  "team  work"  and  "indi- 
vidual playing."  "Team  work"  means  that  the  class  all  think 
together ;  it  will  not  usually  mean  that  they  all  talk  together, 
though  an  occasional  reply  in  concert  may  be  worth  while  if  it 
is  spontaneous.  It  must  not  mean  that  the  class  all  talk  at 
once,  each  one  saying  a  different  thing.  "  Individual  playing" 
means  that  one  person  acts  as  spokesman  for  the  class.  It  may 
mean  that  he  is  the  only  one  in  the  class  who  has  thought  the 
matter  clear  through  and  formulated  it,  but  it  must  not  mean 
that  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  thought  at  all. 

7.  The  preparatory  work  outside  of  class  should  be  in  gen- 
eral thoroughly  and  conscientiously  individual. 

8.  Occasional  oral  and  written  tests  are  necessary  to  enable 
both  teacher  and  pupils  to  see  whether  results  are  being 
obtained  or  not.  They  also  teach  pupils  to  think  coherently  in 
a  crisis,  and,  if  of  the  right  sort,  they  furnish  valuable  reviews. 

Because  it  seems  impossible  to  make  plain  the  principles  of 
the  method  under  discussion  without  conrete  illustrations,  the 
following  stenographic  reports  of  two  beginning  algebra  lessons 
are  submitted.  The  reports  can  convey,  of  course,  only  the 
matter  of  the  work ;  the  spirit  of  it  must  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader.  Those  who  have  had  the  experience  of  see- 
ing in  cold  and  inflexible  type  thoughts  of  their  own  that  were 
vital  and  glowing  when  they  were  spoken  will  surely  be  chari- 
table in  their  judgments. 

The  class  in  question  numbers  twenty-six  and  is  of  average 
age  and  intelligence.  So  far  this  year  the  work  in  mathematics 
has  been  theoretical  work  (definitions,  principles,  and  demon- 
strations) in  arithmetic.  The  lessons  reported  were  not  "pre- 
pared;" they  were  given  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
lasted,  the  first  one  hour,  and  the  second  forty-five  minutes.  At 
the  first  lesson  there  were  twenty  visitors  present ;  the  second 
was  given  under  normal  conditions.  T.  in  the  reports  is  for  the 
teacher  and  A.  for  answer.  No  attempt  is  made  to  give  actual 
names,  or  any  names  at  all  except  in  special  cases.    The  reports 
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do  not  show,  either,  which  questions  were  asked  of  the  class  as 
a  whole  and  which  of  individual  pupils.  Every  member  of  the 
class  was  called  upon  at  least  once  during  each  recitation. 

LESSON    I.,    DECEMBER    4,    I9OI. 

7.  Our  lesson  this  morning  is  simply  a  lesson  in  thinking ;  you  will  not 
need  any  notebooks  for  a  time  at  least. 

(Without  further  suggestion  pupils  cleared  their  desks.     Slight  pause.) 

7.  (writing  5  upon  the  board).  Does  this  5  mean  anything  to  you? 
(There  was  no  response,  either  by  raising  hands  or  orally).  7.  (after  a 
pause). .  I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  question  meets  with  no  response.  It  is 
just  as  it  should  be.  Now  that  you  have  thought  it  over,  how  many  are  ready 
to  answer.    (A  good  many  hands  were  raised).     Well,  Louis  ? 

Louis.    It  means  five  units. 

7.     What  does  that  mean  ? 

Louis.     It  means  five  ones. 

7.     What  does  that  mean  finally  ? 

Louis.     Five  whole  numbers — five  whole  things. 

7.     The  second  part  of  your  answer  is  right.    Anyone  else  ? 

Frank.     I  do  not  think  it  means  anything  of  itself ;  it  is  a  sign. 

Minnie.     It  is  a  symbol  representing  five  units. 

7.  You  have  anticipated  my  next  question,  so  I  will  pass  on  to  another. 
Did  this  5  always  mean  something  to  you  ?  Does  it  mean  anything  to  the 
youngest  child  in  the  kindergarten  now  ? 

Gladys.  It  doesn't  mean  anything  to  the  child;  at  least  he  doesn't 
know  the  full  meaning  of  it. 

7.     How  did  it  come  to  have  a  meaning  to  you  ? 

A.     It  was  seeing  it  with  relation  to  other  numbers. 

7.  What  do  you  mean  ?  How  did  you  get  your  own  idea  of  five  in  the 
first  place  ? 

A .     By  being  shown  with  pegs  and  things. 

7.    Are  there  any  other  answers  ? 

A's.  (1)  By  the  counting  frame.  (2)  Because  there  were  five  people 
in  our  family.  (3)  Because  we  have  five  fingers  on  each  hand.  (4)  By  the 
number  of  straight  lines  used  in  the  figure. 

7.  (Writing  '-j  upon  the  board  and  rounding  the  two  lower  corners). 
That  is  very  interesting,  but  we  will  not  go  into  it  further  now.  Who  will 
give  a  name  for  this  kind  of  five — five  fingers,  five  people,  and  so  on  ? 

A.    Concrete.* 

7.     To  the  kind  I  wrote  first  upon  the  board  ? 

A.     Abstract 

sTo  insist  upon  "  complete"  answers  in  this  kind  of  work  is  fatal. 
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7*.  The  first  step  in  number  is  to  get  the  concrete  idea  of  number,  the 
concrete  idea  of  five,  say  ;  the  next  step  is  to  go  to  abstract  but  still  particu- 
lar 5,  6,  7.  (Writes  6,  7  after  the  5);  then  to  more  general  and  more 
abstract  a,  b,  c  (writes  a,  b,  c  under  the  5,  6,  7),  and  then  to  most  general  and 
most  abstract  xf  y,  z  (writes).  The  last  we  shall  not  consider  today  (erases 
xt  y,  s,  writes  a  by  itself  on  the  board).  Does  this  a  mean  anything  —  any- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  number  I  mean  ? 

A's.  (1)  Yes;  in  writing  outlines  we  used  letters  instead  of  figures  to 
indicate  some  of  the  divisions.  (2)  In  proportion  we  used  letters  sometimes 
to  stand  for  the  unknown  quantity.1 

T.  Then  this  step  will  not  be  so  difficult  as  it  might  be.  Let  us  see 
—  If  John  has  two  cents  and  James  has  three,  how  many  have  both  ? 

A.    Five  cents. 

T.    Ellis,  put  this  on  the  board  with  a  sign  to  indicate  the  operation. 
(Ellis  writes      2 
+3 


5.)' 
T.    Will  some  one  write  it  in  another  way  ? 

A's(i)ze  (2)2  +  3  =  5. 

ic 

$c 
Pupil.     I  think  I  can  write  it  still  another  way.' 
71  (rather  grudgingly).     You  may  try  it. 

(Pupil  wrote  2  c  =  1  c  + 1  c 

3  r  =  1  c  +  i  c  +  i  c 


T.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  exactly  what  I  had  planned  to  take 
up  in  the  next  lesson,  and  it  will  save  us  a  good  deal  of  time.  We  will 
leave  it  now  and  return  to  it  again  today  if  we  can.  I  will  now  rub  out  the 
result  in  this  example  (teacher  rubs  out  the  =5  in  the  2+3=5,  leaving  the 
2+3).  Will  someone  bring  out  a  distinction  between  this  as  it  now  stands 
and  this  other  case  ?    (Pointing  to      2 

+  3 

"To 

1 1  had  expected  the  answer  no  to  this  question. 

2  If  children  have  been  taught  from  the  beginning  of  their  number  work  to  put 
the  proper  sign  before  the  lower  number,  it  helps  greatly  when  they  get  to  algebra. 

3 1  nearly  spoiled  the  best  thing  in  the  lesson  here  by  saying,  "  I  think  we  have 
had  examples  enough." 

4  This  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  necessitated  a  reconstruction  of  the  lesson 
plan. 
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A.     In  the  second  the  operation  is  performed ;  in  the  first  it  is  stated. 

7.     Another  word  for  "  stated." 

A.    Indicated. 

Pupil.     I  think  it  is  merely  stated  in  a  different  way. 

7.  Very  well,  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  result  2+3,  so  much  the 
better.  Let  us  have  several  examples  now ;  please  indicate  the  operation 
instead  of  performing  it.  John  has  six  cents  and  James  has  five  ;  how  many 
have  both  ? 

A.    6+5  cents.    (Several  such  examples  were  given). 

7.  (finally).  John  has  a  cents  and  James  has  b  cents ;  how  many  have 
both  ? 

A.    a+6  cents. 

71    John  has  c  cents  and  James  has  d  cents  ;  how  many  have  both  ? 

A.    c+d  cents. 

7.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  any  further  with  this.  We 
are  now  ready  perhaps  for  two  statements  of  differences  between  what  we 
are  now  doing,  which  is  usually  called  "algebra,"  but  which  is  really  only 
literal  arithmetic,  and  what  we  have  been  doing  under  the  name  of  "arith- 
metic." There  is  really  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two.  (Draws  a 
vertical  line  on  the  board.)  We  cannot  say  that  everything  on  one  side  of 
this  line  is  algebra,  and  everything  on  the  other  side  is  arithmetic.  They 
run  into  each  other.  Still  there  are  some  distinctions  that  are  commonly 
made.     Who  will  suggest  one  ? 

A.     Letters  may  represent  any  amount  you  want  them  to.* 

7.  I  do  not  understand  your  answer.  Go  a  little  bit  further.  How  do 
you  come  by  the  letters  to  start  with  ?  (Pause.)  We  are  dealing  with 
number  in  both  cases.  What  do  we  commonly  use  in  arithmetic  to  represent 
number  ? 

(A  brief  discussion  enabled  the  teacher  to  write  upon  the  board  this 
statement :    i.  In  "arithmetic"  digits  (figures)  are  commonly  used  to  repre- 
sent number,  while  in  "  algebra "  letters  are  so  used.) 
7.     Another  difference,  Harry? 

A  somewhat  longer  cross-examination  led  to  this  result : 

2.  Processes  performed  in  arithmetic  are  indicated  in  algebra. 
7.     These  are  not  yet  entirely  right ;  figures  as  well  as  letters  are  used, 
and  operations  are  sometimes  performed  as  well  as  indicated  in  algebra. 
We  will  show  this  by  some  examples.     John  has  a  cents  ;  and  James  has  a 
cents  ;  how  many  have  both  ?     Who  is  ready? 

A.    a  +  a  cents. 

7.     Right,  but  there  is  another  way  of  doing  it. 

Pupil,    A  times  a  cents. 

7.  Let  us  see.  If  you  have  2  cents  and  I  have  3  cents  both  of  us  have 
two  times  three  cents,  or  6  cents.     Is  that  right  ? 

1 1  failed  to  see  the  point  in  this  answer. 
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A.    No.     (Pause.) 

T.     We  will  leave  this,  and  get  at  it  in  another  way.    (Writes  on  the 
board ;  class  gives  answers  together  without  direction.) 

T.    (i)     2  horses.  T.    (2)     2  pound's. 

+  3  horses.  +  3  pounds. 

Class.        5  horses.  Class.        5  pounds. 

7.    (3)     2  c  (for  cents).  7.    (4)     2  a  (for  acres}. 

+  3  c  (for  cents).  +3  a  (for  acres). 

C&tf .        5  c  (for  cents).  C/otf.        5  a  (for  acres). 

71     Now,  this  time  a  is  not  to  stand  for  acres,  but  for  anything. 
(7.  writes  (5)      2  a  (for  anything). 
+  3  a  (for  anything). 

Class  says,  5  a,  when  a  stands  for  anything.) 

T.    (6)      2*£.  7.     (7)      2ak 

+  3<*b.  +3«£^. 


Class.         $  ad.  Class.        $  abc. 

7.     I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  go  one  step  further. 
(Writes      2  a9  b>  c* 

and  reads  it,  two  a  square,  b  square,  c  square  plus  three  a  square,  b  square, 
c  square.     The  class  responds  instantly,  $a  square,  b  square,  c  square). 

7.  But  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  given  you  that.  (Erases  it.)  What 
is  the  fundamental  principle  in  all  this  —  the  fundamental  principle  in 
addition  ? 

A.    Only  like  things  can  be  added. 

7.  Right.  It  makes  no  difference  what  they  are,  if  they  are  alike  they 
can  be  added.     (Points  to  the  5  a  in  the  example     2  a) 

+  3* 

5  a.  What  does  this  $a 
mean  ?  You  told  me  that  the  5  meant  something,  and  that  the  a  meant 
something.  What  does  the  combination  mean  ?  We  may  understand  each 
of  two  things  without  understanding  the  combination,  because  the  combina- 
tion may  be  quite  different  from  either  of  the  things  —  think  of  a  match  and 
some  gunpowder,  for  instance.     How  is  it  here? 

A.    The  5  means  five  units,  and  the  a  stands  for  something. 

7.     What  does  the  a  stand  for  ? 

A.     For  anything. 

7.  $a  stands  for  five  anything,  then.  What  does  this  mean  ?  (Pause.) 
7.  (Referring  back  to  the  $c  =  \c  +  ic  +  \c  +  ic  +  ic).  Compare  it  with 
this. 
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Pupil  writes  $a  =  ia  +  la  +  \a  -f-  \a  +  m. 

7.  Are  we  now  ready  for  the  original  question  ?  John  has  a  cents  and 
James  has  a  cents  ;  how  many  have  both  ? 

A.     za  cents. 

(Teacher  writes  a  +  a  =  2a.) 

71  I  wrote  a  +  a  =  ia ;  is  that  right,  or  ought  I  to  have  written 
ia-f  ia  =  2af 

-4.     It  is  right  as  it  is. 

7.     Why? 

^4.     That  i  is  understood,  because  there  is  only  the  a  there. 

7.  I  will  rub  out  the  i  *s  and  leave  only  the  a's  here.  (Rubs  out  the 
i's,  leaving  $a  =  a  +  a  +  a  +  a  +  a.)  Now  you  are  ready  for  the  next 
point.  If  I  express  the  operation,  what  sign  shall  I  put  between  the  5  and 
the  at 

A.     Plus. 

7.    (Writing  5*  =  5  +  a).     Is  that  right  ? 

A.    No. 

Pupil.     Five  equals  a. 

7.    (Writes  5  =  a).    You  do  not  mean  that,  I  am  sure. 

Pupil.    It's  multiplication,  five  times  a. 

7.  That  is  right.  If  we  take  a  and  use  it  five  times  that  is  multiplica- 
tion. (Puts  a  period  between  the  5  and  the  a.)  Instead  of  the  X  we  use  a 
dot  in  algebra  to  indicate  multiplication,  because  we  want  to  use  the  X  for 
another  purpose.     Now,  in  ad  what  is  the  relation  between  the  a  and  the  bt 

A.    a  times  b. 

7.     Is  the  relation  the  same  in  "arithmetic"?  ab=  a*b;  does 25 =2X5? 

Pupil.     No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same. 

7.     What  is  the  relation  between  the  2  and  the  5  in  25  ? 

(After  a  number  of  mistaken  answers,  one  pupil  said : 

It  is  addition,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  of  place ;  that  is,  two  tens  or 
twenty,  plus  five). 

7.  (Writes  25  =  20  +  5.)  Now,  who  is  ready  to  state  this  third  dif- 
ference ? 

A.  3.  The  relation  between  digits  in  a  number  is  that  of  addition 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  of  place  ;  while  the  relation  between  the  letters  in 
algebra  is  that  of  multiplication. 

7.  For  tomorrow  you  may  try  to  apply  some  of  these  things.  I  will 
•tart  you.    (Writes  on  the  board  2  X  2  =  4  ?      Therefore  the  sum  of  two 

2    4-2=4) 

numbers  equals  their  product.)    Who  objects  ? 
Pupil.     It's  true  there,  but  not  usually. 
T.    (Writes  20      4      20-1-4      5 

21      7      2 1  -1-  7      3) .    Therefore  to  divide  by  a  fraction  one 
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may  divide  the  numerator  of  the  dividend  by  the  numerator  of  the  divisor  to 
get  the  numerator  of  the  quotient ;  and  the  denominator  of  the  dividend  by 
the  denominator  of  the  divisor  to  get  the  denominator  of  the  quotient.  Why 
not  ?    (This  had  been  discussed  fully  in  arithmetic) 

A.     You  can't  always  do  it. 

T.  Now  it  is  possible  that  our  proofs  in  multiplication  and  division  01 
fictions  may  be  only  special  cases  like  the  ones  I  have  given  you.  How  will 
it  be  if  we  put  letters  in  the  place  of  the  figures,  a    c  instead  of  4     2,  for 

-  X- 

b  d  53 

instance  ? 

A.    That  will  make  the  proof  more  general. 

T.  For  the  next  time,  then,  you  may  substitute  letters  for  figures  ifc 
your  proofs  of  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions. 

Notebooks  were  not  used  because  the  class  cannot  do  this 
kind  of  thinking  and  take  notes  at  the  same  time.  Several 
day£  later  this  lesson  was  reviewed  with  especial  reference  to 
note-taking.  Pupils  keep  two  kinds  of  notebooks,  temporary 
and  permanent — daybooks  and  ledgers.  Before  the  notes  are 
put  into  the  permanent  books  abundant  opportunity  for  correc- 
tion is  given,  and  so  the  material  in  the  daybooks  is  being  con- 
tinually revised. 

If  any  pupil  has  a  statement  that  he  prefers  to  the  one 
agreed  upon  by  the  rest,  he  is  allowed  to  use  it  if  it  is  a  good 
one ;  usually,  however,  there  is  only  one  really  good  statement  of 
a  mathematical  principle. 

A  subsequent  lesson,  No.  II,  began,  after  a  review  by  show- 
ing the  difference  between  a+a-\-a  -\-a-\-a  and  a  •  a-  a-  a  •  a. 
The  outcome  of  the  discussion  was  to  formulate  the  difference 
between  $a  and  as.  Some  of  the  children  supplied  the  term 
•'exponent;"  the  teacher  gave  them  the  word  "coefficient." 

The  lesson  then  proceeded : 

T.    John,  you  may  define  "  coefficient." 
(John  cannot ;  no  one  volunteers.) 

7*.     I  see  we  must  try  again.    Once  more,  what  do  we  call  the  a's  in  the 
scond  case  ? 
A.    Factors. 
T.    And  the  five  ? 
A.    An  exponent. 
T.     Make  a  definition  of  exponent. 
A.    An  exponent  indicates  a  certain  number  of  factors. 
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71  (Writes  it.)  Very  well,  and  a  coefficient  indicates  a  certain  number 
of .    (No  response.)    What  do  we  call  the  a's  in  the  first  case  ? 

A.     Addends  —  A  coefficient  indicates  a  certain  number  of  addends. 

T.  That  is  partly  right ;  we  will  leave  it  for  a  time.  1  do  not  know 
just  how  to  get  at  the  thing  I  want  next,  but  I  will  try  this  way:  One  boy 
has  five  cents ;  another  boy  has  three  cents ;  what  is  their  combined  capital  ? 

A.    Eight  cents. 

71  One  boy  has  eight  cents  in  his  pocket,  and  another  boy  is  five  cents 
in  debt ;  they  form  a  partnership  just  as  the  first  two  did  ;  what  is  their  com- 
bined capital  ? 

A.    Three  cents. 

T.    In  the  first,  how  is  the  result  obtained  ? 

A.     By  addition. 

71     In  the  second  ? 

A.     By  subtraction. 

T.  How  many  agree  ?  (Twenty-two  agreed ;  four  disagreed.)  Indicate 
on  the  board  the  first  operation.     Pupil  writes      5  c 

+3' 


T.     Now  the  other.    (Pupil  writes      8  c 


Zc 


3') 
T.    What  sign  would  you  put  before  the  five  ? 

A.  Minus.     (Pupil  writes  it.) 

T.  (To  pupil  who  voted  in  the  minority.)  What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
that  the  second  case  is  no  different  from  the  first  ? 

B.  The  second  boy  did  not  have  any  money,  so  he  had  to  take  the 
money  of  the  first  by  adding, 

71  I  do  not  quite  see  that.  (To  another  of  the  four.)  What  is  your 
reason? 

Ellis.     The  proof  of  subtraction  is  addition. 

T.  I  do  not  see  that  either.  (To  a  third  one  of  the  four.)  What  is 
your  reason  ? 

A.    Five  cents  plus  how  many  cents  equal  eight  cents. 

71  That  is  subtraction  —  the  computer's  method,  the  same  as  Ellis1 
idea.     (To  last  of  the  four.)     What  do  you  say? 

A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  anything  but  addition,  because  it  is  the 
combined  capital  that  is  three  cents. 

T.     That  is  right ;  go  back  to  your  definition  of  addition,  what  is  that  ? 

A.     Addition  is  the  process  of  combining  quantities. 

T.  The  very  fact  that  I  said  what  is  their  combined  capital  make  this 
addition,  by  definition.  It  is  in  a  large  sense,  addition ;  in  another  sense, 
the  majority  is  right ;  the  operation  itself  is  what  you  have  always  called  sub- 
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traction.  This  brings  us  to  another  difference,  a  fourth  one,  between  "arith- 
metic" and  "algebra."  Let  us  illustrate:  A  boy  has  ten  cents,  his  uncle 
gives  him  five  cents,  and  he  spends  a  quarter;  what  is  his  financial  condi- 
tion? 

A.    (Given  at  once.)    Ten  cents  in  debt. 

7!     Indicate  this  on  the  board. 

(Pupil  writes    25  c 

10  c  in  debt.) 
7*.    Write  the  whole  example  and  put  it  in  better  order. 
(Pupil  writes      10 

+  5 

—25 

10  c  in  debt.) 
T.    How  else  may  you  indicate  that  this  is  ten  cents  in  debt  rather  than 
ten  cents  in  hand  ? 

(Pupil  erases  the  "in  debt "  and  puts  a  minus  sign  before  the  10.) 
7.     We  will  now  go  at  this  in  another  way.     (Teacher  draws  scale.) 
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We  will  try  an  experiment  here.  Put  your  index  fingers  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge  of  your  desks.  Those  who 
are  right  handed  use  your  right  hands  and  those  who  are  left 
handed,  your  left.  Now  move  your  fingers  an  inch  or  so  at  a 
time  as  I  point  and  count  at  the  board ;  to  the  left  first. 
(Teacher  starts  at  zero,  points  and  counts  to  the  left,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
S>  6,  7,  8,  and  pupils  moves  hands  as  stated.)  Now  put  your 
fingers  back  at  the  starting  point  and  move  to  the  right  in  the 
same  way.  (This  was  done.)  Now  I  am  going  to  mark  one  of 
the  directions  indicated  by  these  arrows,  positive  and  the  other 
negative.  How  many  here  have  a  decided  opinion  as  to  which 
direction  should  be  marked  positive  and  which  negative? 
(There  was  no  response.  This  is  unusual  in  my  experience.)  I 
will  ask  the  same  thing  in  another  way.  (Teacher  draws  a  verti- 
cal scale  to  10.)  Of  course  you  immediately  think  of  a  ther- 
mometer. Are  there  any  who  had  no  preference  before,  who  have 
a  choice  on  this  scale  ? 

Pupil,     I  do  not  see  what  you  mean. 
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71  We  have  two  kinds  of  quantities  in  algebra,  positive  and  negative. 
To  illustrate  this  I  have  drawn  these  scales.  We  are  to  call  one  direction 
positive  and  the  opposite  negative.  On  this  thermometer  scale,  for  instance, 
if  we  call  distance  down  positive,  we  must  call  distance  up  negative  and  vice 
versa;  on  the  other,  too,  distance  in  one  direction  will  be  called  positive  and 
in  the  opposite  direction,  negative.  Now  once  more  try  the  experiment  of 
moving  your  hands.  This  time  go  clear  across  with  one  motion  instead  of  a 
little  at  a  time,  as  before.  (This  was  done.)  Now  how  many  have  a  prefer- 
ence with  regard  to  the  horizontal  scale?  (Twenty  had  a  preference ;  six  had 
none.)  How  is  it  with  regard  to  the  vertical  scale  ?  (All  but  three  had  a 
preference  here.  One  of  the  pupils  who  had  a  choice  with  regard  to  the  sec- 
ond scale,  but  not  with  regard  to  the  first,  was  called  to  the  board.) 

71  Locate  upon  the  scale  positive  5  and  negative  5.  (Pupil  marked  the 
5  above  plus  and  that  below  minus.) 

T.  Now,  quickly,  before  you  have  time  to  think  too  much,  do  the  same 
thing  on  the  other  scale.  (He  marked  the  5  at  the  right  minus  and  the  1  at 
the  left  plus.) 

71  How  many  agree  with  the  first,  positive  up  and  negative  down  ? 
(Twenty-three  agreed.) 

71  With  the  second,  negative  to  the  right  and  positive  to  the  left  ?  (Six 
agreed,  nineteen  disagreed,  one  had  no  choice.)  (The  signs  of  these  5's  were 
now  changed  and  the  sign  +  was  put  with  the  arrows  pointing  up  and  right, 
and  the  sign  —  with  the  others.) 

7*.  Let  us  now  make  a  list  of  things  we  shall  call  positive  and  of  those 
we  shall  call  negative.     I  will  write  for  you.    (Teacher  writes : 

+ 
Positive  Negative) 

We  have  already  had  money  in  hand  (cash)  and  debts  ;  how  do  these  go  ? 

A.    Cash,  positive ;  debts,  negative. 

71  The  better  terms  are  probably  assests  and  liabilities.  (Writes.) 
(Pupils  add  above  zero,  positive  ;  below  zero,  negative ;  so  above  and  below 
normal,  right  and  left  hands.) 

71  Walter,  you  may  look  up  for  us  next  time  the  origin  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  dexterous  and  sinister,  and  see  if  this  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter  we  have  been  talking  about,  and  you  may  all  continue  this  list  just 
as  far  as  you  can.  By  the  way,  who  of  you  are  left-handed,  and  how  did  you 
vote? 

(Two  were  left-handed ;  they  voted  with  the  majority.) 

7.  Now  take  this  question :  Add  positive  5  and  negative  3.  What  will 
that  mean  on  the  scale  ?     Herbert,  take  the  pointer  and  show  us. 

(H.  starts  at  +5  and  goes  to  —3.) 

7.  That  is  what  we  call  subtraction  in  algebra  —  finding  how  many  units 
lie  between  two  numbers.    Another  answer? 
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A.     Travel  from  positive  5  three  places  to  the  left. 

71     Right,  and  this  lands  you  where  ? 

A.    At  positive  2. 

T.     Write  it. 

(Pupil  wrote  2  and  then  put  +  before  it.) 

T.  Always  write  first  the  sign  which  shows  the  direction,  and  after  that 
the  number,  which  shows  where  you  arrive.  There  is  one  other  point  before 
we  leave  this.  You  all  said  a  little  while  ago  that  we  were  to  start  at  posi- 
tive 5.  Is  there  any  other  opinion  about  this  ?  If  we  go  back  further,  where 
shall  we  begin  ?  Where  did  this  +5  come  from  ?  Did  anybody  have  it  to 
start  with  ?     Where  must  everyone  begin  ? 

A.    At  zero. 

T.    (Diagrams  below  the  scale  o  +5  and  says): 

The  whole  operation  then  is  from  zero  five  units  to  the  right  and  then  back 
three  units  to  the  left,  stopping  at  positive  2.  (This  prepares  the  way  for  the 
idea  that  the  first  term  in  a  series  may  be  thought  of  as  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  zero,  and  also  for  some  important  work  in  physics  later.) 

T.  Your  next  lesson  will  be:  (1)  Complete  your  list  of  positives  and 
negatives.  (2)  Work  a  number  of  examples,  using  a  scale,  and  decide  about 
the  nature  of  the  sign  in  the  result.  Who  sees  from  the  examples  already 
given  several  heads  under  which  all  such  examples  will  fall  ? 

A.  Three:  both  positive,  both  negative,  one  positive  and  the  other 
negative. 

T.    (Continuing.)    (3)  Complete  the  sentence :  "A  coefficient  indicates  a 

certain  number  of ." 

REMARKS 

The  outcome  of  this  lesson  may  be  of  interest.  In  answer 
to  the  first  question  pupils  brought  in  long  lists  of  positives  and 
negatives ;  these  were  written  upon  the  board,  and  the  pupils 
divided  them  into  two  classes :  those  about  which  there  could 
never  be,  as  they  said,  any  difference  of  opinion,  and  those  which 
might  be  called  positive  in  some  cases  and  negative  in  others. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  were  unanimous  in  calling 
good  positive,  and  bad  negative,  right  positive  and  wrong  nega- 
tive, but  insisted  that  these  should  not  be  put  into  the  same  class 
with  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  beautiful  and  ugly,  satisfactory 
and  unsatisfactory,  etc.  (Children  seem  to  be  usually  tran- 
scendental in  their  ethics.) 

They  were  asked  whether  the  photographic  negative,  and  the 
positive  and  negative  plates  of  an  electric  cell  are  named  as  they 
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would  expect  them  to  be.  The  first  question  was  answered 
affirmatively  at  once.  Most  of  the  class  knew  nothing  about 
electric  cells,  and  so  could  not  answer  the  second  question.  A 
pupil  who  did  know  was  therefore  called  upon  to  give  what  he 
considered  the  necessary  information.  He  said  that  the  acid 
worked  upon  the  zinc  but  not  on  the  carbon.  The  class  said 
immediately  that  the  zinc  plate  ought  to  be  postive  and  the  car- 
bon plate  negative,  "Because,"  as  one  put  it,  "there  is  some- 
thing going  on  at  the  zinc  plate,  while  there  isn't  at  the  other." 
The  law  of  signs  was  correctly  stated  by  several  pupils. 
(Those  who  do  not  succeed  in  discovering  things  for  themselves 
must,  of  course,  get  them  as  they  are  given  by  others  in  class). 
It  appeared,  however,  from  a  question  asked  at  this  point,  that 
not  all  had  understood  why  the  operation  is  really  addition  in 
the  case  where  the  signs  are  different.  This  was  therefore  dis- 
cussed at  length,  the  illustrations  being  diagrams  showing  appli- 
cations of  the  law  of  physics  :  "Every  forge  has  its  full  and  due 
effect,  whether  it  acts  alone  or  in  connection  with  other  forces." 
E.  g.\  Problem — One  force  alone  would  move  a  weight  from  a 
certain  place,  which  we  will  call  zero,  5  units  to  the  right  in  a 
second;  another  force  would  move  it  3  units  to  the  right  in 
the  same  time.  What  effect  would  both  forces  have  (a)  if  they 
worked  separately  each  for  one  second  ?  (b)  if  they  worked 
together  for  one  second  ?  They  said  that  if  the  forces  worked 
separately  one  would  move  the  weight  5  units  to  the  right,  and 
then  the  other  would  move  it  3  units  farther,  so  that  it  would 
be  at  +  8  at  the  end  of  one  second.  There  was  some  difficulty 
about  case  (d),  but  they  said  finally  that  if  the  law  was  true,  the 
weight  must  go  to  +  8  just  the  same,  only  it  would  get  there  now 
in  one  second  instead  of  two.  They  all  saw  that  this  is  addition. 
Then  they  were  asked  to  solve  the  above  problem  when  the 
second  force  acts  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  other. 
They  said  that  in  case  (a)  the  weight  would  move  5  units  to 
the  right  in  the  first  second,  and  3  units  to  the  left  (back  3 
units)  in  the  second  second  ;  in  case  (6)  they  finally  decided 
that  the  weight  would  move  to  the  right,  arriving  at  +2  at  the  end 
of  one  second,  and  that  this,  too,  must  be  addition,  because  the 
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2  represented  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  forces  just  as  much 
as  the  8  in  the  first  illustration  did. 

The  statement  in  the  third  question  was  completed  by  adding 
the  words  addends  or  subtrahends.  The  teacher  gave  the  word 
terms  to  include  both  of  these.1  A  list  of  expressions  like  "$5," 
"  5  bushels,"  etc.,  was  written  upon  the  board,  and  the  pupils 
readily  completed  the  sentence,  "A  term  is  an  expression  that 

represents  a  certain ,"  by  inserting  "value,  "amount,"  or 

"  quantity."  Then  the  signs  -+-  and  —  were  placed  before  the 
numbers  previously  written  and  reference  was  made  to  the  lists 
of  positives  and  negatives  upon  the  board  ;  the  pupils  were 
asked  why  they  classified  them  as  they  did,  and  finally  worked 
out  the  second  part  of  the  definition  :  "and  a  certain  tendency, 
direction,  or  quality.  If  this  tendency  is  in  a  direction  that  seems 
naturally  satisfactory,  desirable,  or  progressive,  the  term  is  called 
*  positive ; '  if  in  the  opposite  direction  it  is  called  '  negative.'  "9 

There  are  just  three  ideas  in  beginning  algebra  :  terms,  fac- 
tors, and  equations.  Between  the  first  two  exists  a  one  to  one 
correspondence  that  clears  up  the  thinking  in  elementary  algebra 
wonderfully  when  it  is  made  explicit.  The  following  is  a  partial 
table  : 

TERMS.  FACTORS. 

i.  Terms  are  expressions  to  be  ad-  I.  Factors   are  expressions  to  be 

ded  or  subtracted.  multiplied  or  divided. 

2.  A  coefficient  is  a  term  index.  2.  An  exponent  is  a  factor  index. 

3.  A  positive  coefficient  indicates  3.  A  positive  exponent  indicates  a 
a  certain  number  of  positive  terms  certain  number  of  direct  factors  (mul- 
(addends  in  the  arithmetical  sense).3  tipliers).4 

4.  A  negative  coefficient  indicates  4.  A  negative  exponent  indicates  a 
a  certain  number  of  negative  terms  certain  number  of  inverse  factors  (di- 
(subtrahends,  as  before). s  visors). 4 

*  (The  pupil's  first  idea  of  terms  should  be  that  they  are  the  addends  and  subtra- 
hends of  his  arithmetic  work.  This  easily  develops  into  the  notion  of  qualify  later. 
The  broader  definition  of  terms  was  also  developed  in  this  lesson.) 

9  This  definition  was  made  by  Group  X  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Elementary 
School  last  year.  In  the  present  case  the  teacher  gave  the  outline  of  the  definition, 
but  the  pupils  furnished  all  the  key  words  except  quality, 

3 The  first  of  any  series  of  terms  may  always  be  considered  as  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  zero. 

*  The  first  of  any  series  of  factors  may*always  be  considered  as  multiplying  or 
dividing  one. 
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TERMS. 

5.  Similar  terms  are  such  as  differ 
not  at  all  or  only  in  their  coefficients. 

6.  Similar  terms  are  added  by  add- 
ing their  coefficients. 

7.  Similar  terms  are  subtracted  by 
subtracting  the  coefficient  of  the  sub- 
trahend from  that  of  the  minuend. 

8.  A  subtrahend  may  be  written  as 
a  minuend  or  vice  versa,  if  the  sign 
of  its  coefficient  be  changed. 


FACTORS. 

5.  Similar  factors  are  such  as  differ 
not  at  all  or  only  in  their  exponents. 

6.  Similar  factors  are  multiplied  by 
adding  their  exponents. 

7.  Similar  factors  are  divided  by 
subtracting  the  exponent  of  the  divisor 
from  that  of  the  dividend. 

8.  A  divisor  may  be  written  as  a 
multiplier  or  vice  versa,  if  the  sign  of 
its  exponent  be  changed. 


As  to  the  time  when  the  third  idea  mentioned,  the  equation, 
should  be  introduced,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  The 
writer  would  postpone  it  until  considerable  other  work  had  been 
done,  until  after  addition  and  subtraction  at  least.  The  objec- 
tion to  introducing  it  earlier,  is  that  it  gives  the  pupils  the  start 
with  the  idea  that  algebra  is  only  a  new  way  of  solving  examples, 
while  they  should  think  of  it  first  as  a  new  method  of  abstract 
thinking.     (See  introductory  paragraphs.) 

Clinton  S.  Osborn. 
The  Ethical  Culture  Schools, 
New  York  City. 
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Rousseau  looked  back  longingly  to  the  days  when  prehis- 
toric men  lived  in  primal  virtue  a  happy  and  blameless  life.  In 
somewhat  the  same  way,  when  we  confront  the  complex  and 
baffling  problems  of  today,  we  think  enviously  of  the  simple 
existence  of  our  primitive  ancestors.  They  held  neither  conven- 
tion nor  institute.  They  were  innocent  of  round  tables.  They 
solved  the  puzzles  of  life  one  by  one  as  best  they  could,  but  they 
reflected  little  on  their  aims  and  methods.  The  education  which 
they  gave  their  children  fitted  them  for  the  life  of  the  group. 
The  simple  sum  of  social  knowledge  was  easily  communicated. 
The  primitive  dexterities,  handicrafts,  and  social  virtues  were 
passed  on  chiefly  by  contact  of  children  with  parents.  Where 
each  man  knew  all  there  was  to  know,  and  could  do  all  that  any- 
one did,  education  was  relatively  simple.  But  as  knowledge  and 
dexterity  increased,  they  came  to  overburden  single  minds ;  divi- 
sion of  labor,  intellectual  as  well  as  manual,  began.  Primitive 
philosophy  became  the  province  of  the  "medicine  men,"  whose 
successors  are  the  philosophers,  theologians,  scientists,  preach- 
ers, and  teachers  of  today. 

With  the  centuries  the  growing  mass  of  human  knowledge 
has  been  more  and  more  minutely  subdivided ;  man's  world  has 
been  resolved  into  its  elements.  But  along  with  this  analysis 
has  always  gone  the  effort  to  patch  the  pieces  together,  to  keep 
man's  experience  whole.  This  great  antithesis  appears  in  our 
current  educational  theory  and  practice.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
find  the  constant  pressure  of  new  subjects  which  clamor  for 
admission  to  the  curriculum  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  the  cry 
for  correlation,  co-ordination,  concentration.  It  is  urged  that 
the  life  of  the  child  must  not  be  broken  up  into  unrelated  frag- 
ments ;  that  all  these  artificially  divided  studies  must  be  related 
and  kept  in  unity  in  the  child's  growing  mind. 

Still  another  tendency  asserts  itself.  We  hear  much  in  these 
days  of  "the  social  aspects  of  education,"  of  " the  sociological 
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basis  of  education,"  of  "the  school  as  a  community,"  and  of 
"school  and  society."  If  one  may  risk  the  interpretation  of 
vague  movements  of  thought  such  as  these,  I  venture  to  assert 
that  this  social  tendency  of  education  is  only  another  aspect  of 
the  inevitable  process  by  which  men  struggle  to  see  things 
whole.  The  conception  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
nature  and  end  of  society  sweeps  into  unity  all  the  fragmentary 
knowledge  of  mankind.  The  socializing  of  education,  then,  is 
an  effort  to  give  pupils,  little  by  little,  a  way  of  looking  at 
society  which  shall  enable  them  gradually  to  see  things  in  their 
relations,  to  order  conduct,  and  to  contribute  something  to  the 
stability  and  enrichment  of  the  life  they  live  in  common  with 
their  fellows. 

Those  who  cultivate  history,  economics,  politics,  anthro- 
pology, and  sociology,  and  who  believe  that  social  science  in  a 
large  sense  has  an  all  important  rdle  to  play  in  education,  are 
naturally  concerned  to  know  what  relation  these  studies  may  sus- 
tain to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  They  know  that 
these  subjects  are  at  present  almost  wholly  university  pursuits, 
but  they  remember  that  certain  of  the  studies  which  in  recent 
years  have  crept  into  the  high  school  and  the  grades  have  made 
their  way  downward  from  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  study  of  science  affords  a  conspicuous  illustration.  Geology 
and  botany,  zoology  and  physiology,  gradually  lose  their  iden- 
tity as  they  are  traced  through  the  high  school  down  into  the 
grades,  where  they  merge  into  the  undifferentiated  protoplasm 
called  "nature  study."  This  process  may  well  serve  as  a  model 
to  those  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  social  sciences  influence  the 
earlier  years  of  the  school.  And  yet  I  fancy  that  none  of  these 
social  scientists,  with  all  their  desire  to  gain  admission  to  the 
grades,  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  subjects  now  included  in 
that  interesting  mosaic  known  as  the  common-school  curriculum. 
They  simply  ask  for  a  larger  interpretation  of  the  subjects  which 
are  now  taught,  or;  perhaps  better,  the  use  of  these  subjects, 
enriched  in  some  degree,  as  vehicles  of  social  knowledge  and 
ideals. 

Education  is  essentially  a  socializing  process.     Every  group 
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educates  its  members  by  many  devices.  This  education  is 
always  going  on.  The  school  is  only  one  agency  of  this  process, 
and  it  must  adjust  its  aims  and  methods  to  the  great  social 
forces  which  are  molding  the  young  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways.  A 
study  of  the  social  sciences  suggests  to  those  who  control  the 
schools  the  principles  which  must  be  followed,  as  well  as  the 
materials  of  instruction  and  inspiration  by  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  into  socialized  citizens  may  be  furthered. 

Social  science  has  already  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  Almost 
every  subject  now  taught  has  its  social  aspects,  and  these  are 
in  many  cases  emphasized.  But  not  until  the  teacher  looks  at 
these  subjects  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  science  can  the 
curriculum  yield  its  richest  results  in  knowledge  and  character. 
The  plea  I  have  to  make,  then,  is  not  a  plea  for  anthropology  in 
the  second  or  third  grades,  nor  a  demand  for  sociology  in  the 
high  school,  but  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  unifying  of  the  curric- 
ulum by  a  social  philosophy  concealed  in  the  lower  stages  from 
the  pupils,  but  clearly  present  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 

Let  us  trace  for  a  moment  the  inevitable  process  by  which 
knowledge  grows  with  advancing  years  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 
In  the  first  stage  we  have  the  isolated  bits  of  knowledge,  related 
here  and  there,  and  now  and  then  to  the  shifting  interests  of  the 
young  mind ;  the  story  complete  in  itself,  the  fact  or  explanation 
which  solves  the  problem  of  the  moment.  The  eager  growing 
mind  stores  itself  with  these  fragmentary,  fascinating  things. 
Then  follows  the  stage  in  which  small  groups  of  these  interesting 
images  are  brought  into  relationship.  The  exhilaration  which 
comes  with  this  putting  of  things  together  is  known  to  every 
teacher.  Gradually  the  process  grows  wider  and  more  definite. 
The  smaller  groups  of  fact  are  merged  in  ever  larger  and  more 
significant  unities,  until  finally,  with  the  upper  grades  and  the 
high  school,  the  period  of  systematic  reflection  dawns.  The 
earlier  experiences  of  childhood  are  re-read  and  re-interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  larger  knowledge.  Generalization  in  its  legit- 
imate form  is  made  possible  by  the  preparation  of  the  earlier 
years.  It  is  thus  that  nature  study  in  the  kindergarten  and  in 
the  lower  grades  is  gradually  organized  into  the  "ologies"  of 
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high  school  and  college.  In  similar  fashion  the  social  scien- 
tist demands  for  children  the  concrete  knowledge  and  expe- 
riences out  of  which,  in  due  time,  logical  sciences  and  practical 
wisdom  may  develop. 

In  providing  appropriate  materials,  two  aims  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind :  the  genuine  interests  of  the  child  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  his  growth,  and  the  maturer  view  of  life  toward 
which  this  growth  is  to  be  guided.  The  child's  interests  are  at 
first  supreme,  but  even  if  this  be  granted,  there  are  choices  of 
appropriate  facts  and  occupations,  and  these  choices  must  be 
determined  by  the  ultimate  end  in  view. 

The  socializing  movement  is  well  under  way.  In  kindergar- 
ten and  elementary  school  social  materials  have  long  been  rec- 
ognized. The  simple  industrial  processes  of  weaving,  clay-model- 
ing, woodworking,  and  food  preparation  have  been  utilized,  but 
in  rather  too  conventionalized  a  way.  We  note  in  Professor 
John  Dewey's  theory  and  practice  the  beginnings  of  a  movement 
back  to  nature,  or  rather  back  to  primitive  manufacture.  Child- 
ren weave  baskets  rather  than  paper  mats.  They  mold  pottery 
rather  than  balls  and  cubes.  They  make  looms  and  wagons  and 
houses  rather  than  conventional  elements  of  carpentry.  They 
cook  food  for  actual  use  instead  of  making  premature  experi- 
ments in  physics  and  chemistry.  Thus  manual  training  may  be 
socialized  in  the  sense  that  it  may  be  brought  closer  to  social  life 
and  its  actual  activities,  past  and  present.  In  later  stages  it 
becomes  inevitably  and  properly  more  conventionalized,  special- 
ized, and  precise. 

About  these  industrial  processes  naturally  gather  ideas  as  to 
the  utilizing  of  raw  materials,  the  working  of  them  into  finished 
products,  the  comparison  of  crude,  primitive  processes  with  the 
highly  organized  production  of  today.  It  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  these  topics  without  grouping  about  them  many  facts  of 
social  and  industrial  history;  thus  the  idea  of  change  in  human 
affairs,  the  ideas  of  organized  industry  and  of  commerce  grad- 
ually emerge  from  these  activities  and  interests  of  the  early 
grades. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  we  may  well  question 
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the  value  of  economics  in  the  high  school,  so  long  as  the 
lower  grades  are  not  supplying  the  elementary  ideas  which 
economic  science  generalizes  and  arranges  in  logical  form.  But 
in  the  investigation  of  industry  and  commerce,  great  facts  of 
diversified  natural  conditions,  of  mineral  resources,  of  agricul- 
tural products,  of  varying  climates,  of  transportation  by  land 
and  sea,  are  inevitably  involved. 

Geography  is  being  vitalized  by  this  contact  with  human  life 
and  institutions.  It  is  no  longer  an  isolated  and  dull  pursuit. 
It  becomes  a  study  of  man's  home,  the  6cene  of  his  conquests. 
The  influence  of  natural  conditions  on  the  industry  and  life  of 
man  becomes  a  fascinating  topic.  The  determining  effect  of 
mountain  and  plain,  of  river  and  pass,  on  the  course  of  history, 
emerges  from  one  concrete  illustration  after  another.  On  the 
other  hand,  geography  is  only  another  aspect  of  nature  study. 
The  lives  of  plant  and  insect,  bird  and  beast,  take  on  new  mean- 
ing when  their  stories  are  told  in  relation  to  their  environment 
and  to  mankind.  The  work  of  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  and 
his  staff  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  socialized  geography  in 
relating  all  the  subjects  of  the  program. 

The  formal  pursuits  of  the  curriculum,  so  called,  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  the  social  point  of  view.  The  reading-book 
will  undoubtedly  become  more  and  more  the  vehicle  of  appro- 
priate descriptions  and  anecdotes  which  bear  upon  social  life. 
Much  of  the  old  literature  will  remain,  but  some  of  it  is  already 
being  replaced  by  stories  of  primitive  life,  of  typical  industrial 
processes,  and  tales  and  songs  not  only  of  past  heroism,  but  of 
duty  bravely  done  today. 

It  is  needless  to  indicate  the  ways  in  which  number  work  is 
now  related  to  manual  training,  history,  geography,  nature  study, 
and  other  subjects  of  the  school  program. 

But  to  the  study  within  the  school  must  be  added  the  visit- 
ing of  industries  and  other  institutions,  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  teacher  of  nature  study  sends  her  pupils  afield  for  material 
or  accompanies  them  on  expeditions  into  wood  and  meadow.  A 
few  wise  teachers  are  in  the  same  way  making  the  mill,  the  rail- 
way shop,  the  factory,  the  power-house,    the  post-office,  the 
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press-room,  the  fire  station,  definite  means  of  instruction  for 
their  pupils.  There  is  no  more  common  blunder  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  everyday  life  of  the  community  is  understood  or 
interpreted  by  its  citizens.  The  increasing  use  of  stereopticon 
and  slides  will  not  only  enrich  the  study  of  history,  geography, 
and  science,  but  will  add  vastly  to  the  means  of  instruction  in 
industrial  and  institutional  life.  Sets  of  slides  will  trace  the  prog- 
ress of  iron  ore  and  coal  into  steel,  of  cotton  plant  and  wool 
into  cloth,  and  will  show  the  men  and  machinery  at  work  in 
mine  and  mill,  in  field  and  factory.  The  lantern  will  display 
rural  life  to  city  children,  and  in  turn  carry  these  urban  pupils 
into  the  country.  The  interests  of  growing  children  may  be 
easily  guided  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  appropriate  a  great 
mass  of  material  concerning  the  institutional  life  of  their  social 
group.  This  will  be  of  value  at  the  time.  It  will  serve  as  a 
means  of  genuine  education,  and  later  on  will  give  deeper  insight 
into  the  nature  of  social  forces. 

As  pupils  advance  through  the  upper  grades  into  the 
secondary  school,  history  and  literature,  in  conjunction  with 
geography  and  science,  furnish  the  best  instruments  of  social 
instruction.  History  enriched  by  some  knowledge  of  primitive 
life,  some  conception  of  economic  organization  and  its  influence 
on  men,  will  become  more  than  the  records  of  battles  and  dynas- 
ties. The  idea  of  social  change,  of  cause  and  effect  in  history, 
may  be  more  and  more  consciously  introduced  and  discussed. 
The  past  must  be  to  a  large  extent  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
present.  The  characters  and  deeds  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  of 
Teutons  and  Franks,  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have 
some  insight  into  the  universal  motives  of  mankind.  The 
attempt  to  imagine  the  past  will  be  futile  or  feeble  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  activities  and  interests  in  the  present  have  been 
narrowed  and  formalized.  The  child  who  has  made  a  basket  or 
woven  a  tiny  blanket  can  reproduce  more  vividly  the  life  of  the 
American  frontier  than  one  who  has  known  nothing  of  such 
tasks. 

The  annals  of  the  pupil's  own  family  as  an  aid  to  the  study 
of  history  have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked.      The  earliest 
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ideas  of  change  and  continuity  in  human  affairs  the  child  gains 
at  the  knee  of  father  or  mother.  "Tell  me  a  story  about  when 
you  were  a  little  boy,"  is  the  familiar  formula.  The  story  of  life 
when  parents  were  young  is  full  of  fascination  for  the  child. 
The  still  remoter  chronicles  of  grandfather  and  grandmother  fill 
him  with  wonder  over  the  lapse  of  time ;  while  his  small  imagi- 
nation fairly  breaks  down  as  it  tries  to  conceive  the  life  of 
great-grandparents  and  other  dimly  distant  ancestors.  The 
study  of  family  histories  and  reports  upon  them  in  the  school 
may  be  made  points  of  departure  in  the  lower  grades  for  num- 
berless excursions  in  geography,  in  the  history  of  the  westward 
migration  of  population  in  the  United  States,  in  the  means  of 
transportation,  and  in  the  housing  and  the  industries  of  the 
frontier.  Where  the  pupils'  families  are  quickly  traced  back 
over  sea,  the  longer  journeys  and  the  wider  relationships  are  full 
of  suggestions.  One  refrains  from  details  which  have  no  place 
in  what  must  be  a  brief  survey  of  so  wide  a  field.  Enough  has 
perhaps  been  indicated  to  emphasize  the  principles  involved. 

Literature  as  a  means  of  social  instruction  has  inexhaustible 
possibilities.  The  conception  of  literature  as  a  product,  an 
expression,  of  social  life  can  be  developed.  Language  itself 
thought  of  as  a  social  growth  takes  on  new  meaning.  The 
interpretation  of  a  piece  of  great  literature,  the  reading  into  it 
of  men's  motives,  the  asking,  "Is  it  true  to  life?"  start  fruitful 
inquiry  and  illuminating  discussion.  A  careful  reading  with  a 
class  of  one  of  Emerson's  essays  is  a  lesson  in  psychology,  in 
ethics,  in  history,  in  language,  in  literature  all  at  once — and, 
what  is  noteworthy,  the  pupils  never  suspect  that  these  pro- 
found names  are  lurking  beneath  the  delightful  exercise. 

The  value  of  the  problem  in  instruction  has  been  fairly 
recognized  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  but  in  less 
exact  subjects  it  has  been  too  much  neglected.  After  all,  the 
real  test,  if  not  the  best  means,  of  "correlation"  is  problem- 
solving — the  bringing  to  bear  of  all  the  necessary  elements  of 
knowledge  upon  a  given  concrete  situation.  The  possibilities 
of  problem-setting  are  being  studied.  It  is  not  Utopian  to  set 
social  problems,  to  describe  situations,  and  to  invite  solutions* 
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The  teacher  with  a  sand  box  and  a  few  toy  houses  may  set*  the 
problem  of  building  a  village  which  shall  have  houses,  schools, 
churches,  factories,  stores,  etc.,  appropriate  for  a  specified  popu- 
lation in  an  environment  and  with  transportation  facilities  indi- 
cated at  the  outset.  The  discussions  and  criticisms  involved  in 
such  a  task  could  not  fail  to  be  fruitful.  This  is  only  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  devices  available  for  stimulating  reflection  upon  the 
various  aspects  of  social  life. 

So  far  stress  has  been  laid  upon  instruction,  upon  gaining 
insight  into  the  nature  of  social  organization  ;  but  education  is 
more  than  instruction.  Unless  the  pupil  from  all  his  study  of 
industry  and  nature,  of  geography  and  commerce,  of  history  and 
literature,  gathers  appropriate  sentiments,  selects  worthy  types 
of  personality  and  conduct,  comes  to  respond  with  bounding 
pulses  to  the  best  ideals  of  personal  development,  of  social 
service,  of  loyalty  to  country,  of  devotion  to  righteousness,  the 
whole  effort  has  been  futile.  Knowledge  which  is  not  trans- 
muted into  character  is  abortive. 

Yet  the  problem  of  moral  education  is  baffling.  The  dog- 
matic teaching  of  virtue  is  all  but  hopeless.  Ideals  are 
assimilated  from  the  community  in  so  subtle  a  way  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  control  the  individual's  development.  The 
teaching  of  formal  ethics  comes  at  a  later  stage  of  reflection, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  moral  philosophy  in  college  has 
much  effect  upon  character. 

The  real  task  is  to  influence  those  instinctive,  unreflective 
approvals  and  disapprovals  with  which  the  individual  looks  upon 
men  and  conduct.  There  are  virtues  which  our  times  demand, 
which  it  is  hard  to  cultivate.  A  high  ideal  of  commercial 
honor,  a  passion  for  truth  and  tolerance,  an  admiration  for 
political  integrity,  a  deep  sense  of  civic  duty,  are  not  unham- 
pered growths  in  a  society  like  ours. 

The  idea  of  self-government  in  our  schools  arouses  interest. 
The  autocracy  of  the  schoolroom  seems  an  ill  preparation  for 
life  in  a  democracy.  The  experiment  of  self-control  is  worth 
trying,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  valuable  results,  but  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  ethical  standard  of  the  out- 
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side  community  often  dominates  the  school.  The  "ring"  or 
*'  machine/1  favoritism,  gross  partisanship,  wire-pulling,  log- 
rolling often  find  their  way  into  the  student  government.  To 
arouse  feeling  among. the  pupils  against  forms  of  conduct  which 
are  tolerated,  or  secretly,  if  not  openly,  admired  in  the  outside 
world,  is  a  difficult  and.  delicate  task. 

But  little  by  little  through  the  years,  if  the  right  materials 
are  gathered,  if  sound  and  sane  suggestions  come  from  per- 
sonalities \vhich  inspire  respect  and  affection,  these  higher 
impulses  may  be  strengthened  into  stable  virtues.  History  and 
literature  and  life  must  be  searched  for  noble  personalities  and 
high  types  of  conduct,  and  these  must  be  held  up  for  admira- 
tion and  emulation  wisely,  persistently,  untiringly.  In  the  earlier 
years,  discussion  and  analysis  have  little  place.  The  emotions 
come  without  conscious  reflection.  Later,  comparison  and 
debate,  if  they  do  not  degenerate  into  arid  dialectic,  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  But  the  emphasis  in  the  socializing  of  educa- 
tion should  rest  upon  the  early  stages  where  character  is  laid 
down  in  emotional  valuations  of  man  and  morality. 

It  is  in  this  field  of  moral  education  that  I  would  emphasize 
the  plea,  which  Professor  Patten  made  some  years  ago,  for  con- 
temporary heroes.  Let  pupils  search  the  press  and  the  com- 
munity for  high  types  of  conduct.  The  fireman,  the  railway 
engineer,  the  life-saver,  the  miner,  the  factory  hand,  the  reformer, 
the  philanthropist  of  today  aid  the  formation  of  ideals  no  less 
than  mediaeval  crusaders  or  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
There  are  virtues  universal,  virtues  of  purity  and  courage,  of 
loyalty  and  self-sacrifice,  admirable  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages ; 
but  these  virtues  are  interpreted  by  every  people  and  every 
epoch.  The  virtues  of  the  past  must  be  translated  into  those 
of  the  present.  As  abstract  virtues  they  are  lifeless  things ; 
they  must  be  incarnated  in  personalities  before  they  can  have 
power  over  the  young.     Here  literature  and  life  lend  their  aid. 

The  great  problem  of  American  education,  then,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  making  better  citizens.  Even  to  state  this  is  to  perpe- 
trate a  platitude,  to  obtrude  the  obvious.  But  the  solution  of 
the  problem  lies  in    bringing   the  school   into    closer   relation 
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with  life.  The  studies  which  have  been  too  far  abstracted  from 
human  experience  must  be  brought  back  again  into  contact 
with  the  concrete  social  experience  from  which  they  sprang. 
The  highest  ideals  of  co-operation,  loyalty,  sacrifice,  which  men 
have  wrought  out  in  the  past  and  present  must  live  again  in 
the  personalities  of  the  young.  Only  mature  life  can  see  the 
full  development  of  character,  but  the  socialized  school,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  high-minded  teacher  who  sees  life  whole, 
may  render  unvaluable  service. 

George  E.  Vincent. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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V.1 

My  last  report  upon  educational  movements  in  England  was 
occupied  with  four  distinct  fields  of  interest — the  re-organization 
of  the  University  of  London,  the  growth  of  the  new  education 
department,  consequential  parliamentary  legislation,  and  the 
vigorous  efforts  to  establish  a  basis,  or,  shall  we  say,  a  rallying 
point  for  that  elusive  union  of  educational  parties  which  all  pre- 
tend to  desire  but  so  few  are  willing  to  achieve. 

As  I  write,  ten  months  have  passed  away,  the  curtain  has 
risen  and  fallen  many  times — rising  in  hope,  falling  in  despair — 
and  the  scene  is  wholly  changed.  The  general  educational 
council  is  dead,  slain  by  "them  of  its  own  household,"  by  the 
apathy,  not  to  say  the  pusillanimity,  of  the  very  leaders  of  edu- 
cation, who  began  by  blessing  it  as  "the  one  thing  to  be  desired 
above  all  others."  At  the  last  public  meeting,  in  January  of  this 
year,  the  attempt  to  give  the  primary  schools  a  representation 
in  just  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  organization  proved  too 
much  for  the  magnanimity  of  the  rank  and  file  of  secondary  edu- 
cationists. Though  the  originator  of  the  idea  and  a  few  stal- 
warts endeavored  to  recast  the  constitution,  defections  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  fruition  of  this  excellent  effort  for  educational 
solidarity  had  to  be  left,  as  so  often  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
to  later  days,  younger  hands,  and  the  fostering  care  of  a  riper 
public  opinion. 

In  the  three  other  fields  of  interest,  though  life  is  not  extinct, 
and  may  even  be  described  as  vigorous,  the  good  old  tag,  par- 
turitmons  nascitur  ridiculus  mus,  is  ever  in  mind  of  the  thoughtful 
spectator.  Parliament  and  the  new  education  department  have 
travailed,  but  neither  can  be  said  to  have  brought  forth  much 
more  than  windy  promises. 

A   secondary  education   bill  we  have;  but  gods  and  men 

1  See  School  Review,  January  and  November,  1900. 
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alike  are  dissolved  in  laughter  at  the  weakling  offspring  of  the 
largest  parliamentary  majority  of  modern  times.  A  secondary 
inspectorate  we  have,  but,  after  the  British  manner,  proportion- 
ate only  to  the  needs  of  the  current  day  and  hour,  and  in  no 
way  calculated  to  instil  respect  or  inspire  enthusiasm  by  its 
strength  or  brilliance.  Lastly,  it  was  not  until  eight  months 
had  elapsed  that  the  reorganization  committee  of  the  University 
of  London  accomplished  the  selection  of  three  higher  officials, 
while  London  watched  and  waited  for  the  constitution  of  its 
metropolitan  university.  Happily,  now  that  this  first  choice  of 
extraordinary  difficulty  has  been  effected,  things  are  moving 
more  rapidly,  and  there  is  some  promise  of  really  practical 
developments  in  the  autumn.  To  these  I  will  return  ;  but  some 
minor  features  of  current  educational  history  may  be  disposed 
of  briefly. 

First  among  these  minor  matters  is  the  intrusion  of  the 
omnipresent  "  khaki "  into  the  field  of  education.  It  may  seem 
uncharitable  to  insinuate  commercialism  where  the  alleged 
motive  is  pure  patriotism ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
prevalence  of  war  fever  afforded  the  great  public  schools  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  exploiting  their  army-classes  and  the 
attached  cadet  corps.  The  headmaster's  conference  of  last 
January,  not  unjustly  described  as  a  "  khaki  conference,"  gave  a 
vigorous  push  to  the  ball  which  the  war  fever  started,  and  which 
a  fervid  rivalry  among  the  headmasters  has  kept  rolling.  But  the 
government,  mindful  of  its  master  the  taxpayer,  looked  coldly 
upon  the  proposed  scheme  of  military  instruction,  and  the 
wearisome  prolongation  of  the  war  would  seem  to  have  damped 
down  the  original  ardor.  Little  is  heard  now  on  the  subject, 
and  the  net  result  is  only  the  private  benefit  of  certain  schools 
which  keep  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  public  opinion  and 
profit  accordingly  in  due  season.  National  education  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  materially  affected. 

Security  of  tenure,  a  very  old  and  vexed  question,  has  again 
come  to  the  front.  Some  arbitrary  dismissals  at  Alleyn's  School, 
Dulwich,  aroused  public  opinion  and  stimulated  the  government 
early  in  the  year 'to  promise  a  bill  next  session  dealing  with 
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dismissals,  and  giving  a  right  of  appeal.  But  Sir  John  Gorst 
expressly  refused  to  include  teachers  in  schools  under  the 
endowed  schools  acts,  thereby  again  illustrating  the  govern- 
ment contempt  for  that  section  of  English  education  which, 
being  unorganized,  is  unable  to  exert  political  pressure.  Public 
indignation  was  further  stimulated  when  seven  professors  and 
lecturers  of  the  Engineering  College  at  Cooper's  Hill,  with  a 
record  of  services  varying  from  nine  to  thirty  years,  were  dis- 
missed at  a  term's  notice  by  a  minute  of  the  India  Office. 
Economy  with  increased  efficiency  was  the  ostensible  reason. 
Eventually  the  government  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  and  withdrew  the  edict  of  dismissal  pending  a  supple- 
mentary report  from  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  college,  who 
were,  moreover,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  representatives 
of  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London.  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  there  was  no  real  grit  in  the  intentions  of 
the  government,  and  consequently  when  the  bill  which  they 
introduced  in  the  summer  was  opposed  by  the  voluntary  school 
interest  they  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opposition  as 
an  excuse  for  dropping  the  bill.  The  opposition  seems  to  have 
been  prompted  by  the  fear  that,  under  the  proposed  bill,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  rid  of  inefficient  teachers ;  but  the  bill  con- 
templated little  more  than  a  justification  of  dismissals  by  school 
managers  on  appeal  to  the  board  of  education.  Doubtless,  and 
not  unnaturally,  the  voluntary  school  managers  did  not  care  to 
be  saddled  with  the  task  of  justification. 

But  even  the  perennial  question  of  security  of  tenure  has 
been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  educational  cause  cttibre 
popularly  known  at  "Regina  vs.  Cockerton,"  which  has  con- 
vulsed the  elementary  school  world.  The  manifold  subtleties 
of  this  dispute  would  be  neither  intelligible  nor  interesting  to 
American  readers.  The  main  points  are  briefly  these  (I  quote 
from  an  excellent  exposition  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for 
January,  1901): 

School  boards  generally,  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Mundella's  vice-presidency 
(of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council  on  education)  have  considered  that 
they  have  been  justified  in  spending  the  rate  raised  under  the  act  of  1870 
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upon  day  and  evening  science  and  art  classes  not  earning  a  Whitehall  grant, 
but  a  South  Kensington  grant,  because  {inter  alia)  the  term  "elementary 
school  "in  that  act  was  denned  to  mean  a  school  or  department  in  which 
"  elementary  education  is  the  principal  part  of  the  education  there  given/* 
The  school  boards  have  interpreted  this  definition  as  meaning  that,  as 
long  as  5 1  per  cent,  of  the  children  learn  only  elementary  subjects,  49  per 
cent,  may  be  having  a  university  education  in  the  board  school  at  the 
cost  of  the  rates.  Others  say  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  that  any  child 
in  the  school,  if  he  spends  (say)  90  per  cent,  of  his  time  in  learning  elemen- 
tary subjects,  may  spend  10  per  cent  of  his  time  on  more  advanced  subjects. 
In  any  case,  the  act  of  1890  removes  the  "principal  part"  restriction  from 
evening  schools  as  a  condition  for  a  parliamentary  grant. 

Now  the  parliamentary  grant  for  evening  continuation  schools,  as  regards 
science  at  any  rate,  is  only  given  on  condition  (vide  evening  continuation 
school  code)  that  the  instruction  is  more  elementary  than  that  of  South 
Kensington.  Hence  we  have  the  question :  Is  the  money  raised  by  school 
board  rate  strictly  parallel  in  its  expenditure  to  that  given  by  parliamentary 
grant  under  Whitehall  regulations ;  so  that  when  a  child  is  not  earning  an 
attendance  grant  from  Whitehall  during  that  period  of  time  he  is  not  a  fit 
subject  for  school  board  expenditure  ? 

The  question  came  to  the  front  in  London  in  this  wise :  The  London 
school  board  adopted  the  free  system  for  its  science  and  art  classes,  which 
the  other  school  boards  have  not  done.  Hence  the  polytechnics,  or  other 
fee-charging  schools  of  science  and  art,  rapidly  lost  their  pupils,  while  the 
school  board  classes  cost  the  rates  a  large  sum  to  supply  the  loss  of  fees. 
The  Camden  School  of  Art,  in  particular,  took  exception  to  the  expenditure 
at  Medburn  Street  Higher  Grade  School.  The  city  corporation  also  objected 
generally  to  the  rate  expenditure  on  such  higher  education.  The  auditor, 
on  the  motion  of  these  objectors,  disallowed  seven  items,  but  in  only  three 
cases  was  the  question  fought  out  in  court.  The  parties  concerned  agreed 
that  the  questions  for  the  court  were :  (1)  Whether  it  was  within  the  powers 
of  the  board  as  a  statutory  corporation  to  provide  science  and  art  schools 
or  classes,  either  in  day  schools  or  in  continuation  schools ;  (2)  whether  it 
was  lawful  for  them  to  pay  the  expenses  of  maintaining  these  schools  or 
classes  out  of  the  school  board  rate  or  school  fund ;  (3)  whether  the  rule  nisi 
should  be  made  absolute  in  regard  to  any  or  what  disallowances  and  sur- 
charges. 

The  judgment  was  unanimous  against  the  school  board.  It  was  decided 
that  Whitehall  and  South  Kensington  were  absolutely  distinct  as  regards 
these  parliamentary  grants,  and  that  school  boards  existed  only  to  earn  the 
Whitehall  grant.  Mr.  Justice  Wills  put  the  point  clearly  when  he  said  that 
school  boards  existed  only  for  obligatory  purposes,  and  that  they  are  "  under 
no  obligation  to  go  beyond  the  subjects  of  the  education  code." 

The  question  arises  now,  what  will  be  the  practical  result  if  this  judg- 
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ment  is  maintained  in  the  higher  courts  ?  It  will  not  necessarily  shut  up  a 
single  higher  grade  or  continuation  school.  In  many  of  the  towns  of  the 
north  it  will  not  even  inconvenience  these  schools.  Where  the  school  board 
act  simply  as  managers,  taking  fees  from  all  scholars,  and  getting  a  grant 
from  the  borough  council  under  the  technical  instruction  or  local  taxation 
acts,  the  schools  will  go  on  as  heretofore.  Such  schools  need  cost  the  rates 
nothing ;  in  fact,  may  even  save  the  rates.  The  school  that  must  cease  is 
the  free  school  and  the  school  which  ignores  the  local  authority  and  its  funds. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  original  controversy  and  a  fair 
statement  of  its  real  scope  and  probable  consequences.  The 
advocates  of  the  school  board  forthwith  raised  the  cry  of  whole- 
sale ruin.  The  whole  system  of  higher-grade  schools  had 
received  a  fatal  blow,  and,  incidentally,  continuation  schools 
for  adults  had  been  shown  to  be  illegally  charged  to  the  cost  of 
the  ratepayer,  no  charge  for  any  thing  beyond  absolutely  ele- 
mentary education  being  legal.  The  matter  was  complicated 
by  the  more  or  less  conscious  connivance  of  the  old  education 
department.  The  immediate  result  of  the  decision  against  the 
school  boards  was  to  produce  a  dead-lock.  Rightly  handled 
this  dead-lock  would  have  provided  the  president  of  the  council, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  "  the  one  new  factor  that  would 
enable  him  to  force  the  claims  of  education  upon  a  ministry 
that  has  hitherto  shown  scant  sympathy  in  this  direction." 
What  he  has  accomplished  toward  seizing  his  opportunity  will 
be  seen  presently. 

Meanwhile,  the  London  school  board  having  decided  not  to 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  present  the  Cockerton 
judgment  is  law.  But  the  danger  of  chaos  in  the  autumn  has 
been  obviated  by  an  ingenious  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  judg- 
ment in  London,  and  in  the  eight  county  boroughs  concerned 
an  arrangement  with  the  local  authorities  for  technical  education 
to  carry  on  the  schools  next  winter  will  be  the  probable  solution. 
In  the  former  case  the  device  employed  is  to  teach  under  the 
syllabus  of  the  science  and  art  department's  directory,  but 
register  the  examinees  under  the  Whitehall  code  and  the  act. 
By  this  plan  the  science  and  art  department  grant  is  sacrificed, 
but  expenses  are  defrayed  by  an  increased  claim  under  the 
Whitehall  code,  which  is  met  quite  legitimately  though  at  the 
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expense  of  the  ratepayer,  by  the  rates.  Thus  higher-grade 
education  is  saved,  but  the  ratepayer  suffers  from  the  Cockerton 
judgment.  At  the  same  time  the  school  board  successfully 
asserts  the  principle  which  it  vainly  fought  for  at  the  Cockerton 
trial,  i.  e.t  that  "there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
science  and  drawing  of  the  Whitehall  code  and  the  science  and 
art  of  the  science  and  art  department  directory. "  Whereas, 
however,  formerly  to  the  rates  and  the  board  of  education 
grants  under  the  code  was  added  the  aid  of  the  science  and  art 
department  grant,  now  this  last  aid  is  withdrawn  and  must  be 
made  good  by  an  increased  demand  on  the  rates. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  the  government  has  practi- 
cally traversed  the  whole  position  by  issuing  a  new  minute  (no 
longer  called  a  "code")  establishing  evening  schools  and 
classes.  The  full  significance  of  this  minute  is  ably  explained 
by  Mr.  H.  Macan  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  August ;  but 
the  leading  points  are  embodied  in  the  following  preamble  to 
his  article : 

The  board  of  education,  taking  advantage  of  the  Cockerton  judgment, 
have  boldly  adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  Bryce  commission,  that 
continuation  schools  are  "secondary"  and  not  "elementary."  This  implies 
control  by  the  secondary  authority,  but  leaves  the  management  in  primary  or 
other  hands,  as  the  commission  also  recommended. 

The  minute  divides  the  schools  into  two  kinds.  The  main  kind  (Articles 
i  to  20)  is  secondary,  and  is  no  longer  "public  elementary."  Hence  the 
Cockerton  judgment  no  longer  applies  to  this  class ;  the  school  board  rate 
(with  certain  exceptions)  is  not  available;  and  the  words  " code,"  "obliga- 
tory," "  standard,"  etc.,  are  abolished  as  meaningless. 

The  second,  or  subsidiary  kind  (Article  21),  is  given  to  school  boards  for 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts  ;  if  they  reject  the  license  of  the  bill,  reject  the 
proffered  grants  of  the  county  councils,  and  stand  (as  Canon  Barnett  well  has 
it)  on  their  dignity,  they  come  under  the  judgment,  and  get  as  their  reward  a 
puny,  truncated,  fifteen-year  age  elementary  continuation  school.  No  school 
board  {pace  Leeds  and  Gateshead)  is  going  to  persist  in  seeking  this  alterna- 
tive ;  though  the  argument  "we  won't  play"  is  being  freely  used  in  their 
parliamentary  game  of  bluff. 

What  does  the  secondary  continuation  school  become  [continues  Mr. 
Macan],  and  what  will  it  do  ?  (1)  As  a  secondary  school,  it  passes  from 
Whitehall  to  South  Kensington  jurisdiction,  and  loses  any  religious  denomina- 
tional character  it  may  have  had.     (2)  As  a  school  outside  the  code,  all  those 
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financial-political  restrictions  introduced  into  the  elementary  school  by  way 
of  regulating  the  proportions  between  imperial  and  local  subsidies  vanish. 
(3)  As  a  school  under  the  "Directory"  Clause  VII  at  once  applies.  Every 
county  council  in  the  rural  counties  will  at  once  become  "  managers  "  of  all 
the  schools,  will  pool  the  grants  (of  course  largely  supplementing  them),  pay 
lump  sums  to  the  local  managers  instead  of  grants  per  subject,  and  appoint 
for  the  rural  schools  peripatetic  teachers  of  special  subjects.  (4)  As  a 
school  no  longer  "elementary"  Section  1  (1),  a,  of  the  technical  instruction 
act  no  longer  applies.  The  adult  scholars  who  have  forgotten  their  "  three 
R's,"  and  require  to  be  re-taught  them  side  by  side  with  practical  and  useful 
subjects,  must  no  longer,  as  in  the  past,  be  excluded  from  the  classes  aided 
by  the  county  councils.  No  duplication  of  classes,  divisions  into  upper  and 
lower,  are  any  longer  required,  and  the  backward  and  the  advanced  are  alike 
eligible  for  all  the  benefits  of  the  school. 

Into  minor  details  we  need  not  enter.  Such  is  the  present 
state  of  elementary  shool  affairs. 

The  University  of  London  progresses  slowly  with  its 
reorganization.  In  mere  bulk  of  work,  very  little  has  been 
done;  but  the  machinery  of  administration,  after  practically 
twelve  months'  deliberation,  has  at  last  been  fairly  started  by 
the  appointment  of  a  principal  and  all  but  one  of  the  higher 
officers  contemplated  in  the  statutes  of  the  commissioners. 
After  a  keen  contest  between  Dr.  William  Garnett,  who  was 
strongly  backed  by  the  technical  education  board  of  the  London 
county  council  and  the  interests  which  it  represents,  and  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  Rticker,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  stood  for  the  purely  academic  interests  of 
metropolitan  education,  the  latter  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
university.  The  two  existing  officials,  Dr.  H.  Frank  Heath  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Milnes,  were  promoted  to  the  posts  of  academic  and 
external  registrar  and  two  new  posts,  secretary  to  the  senate  and 
superintendent  of  examinations,  were  given  respectively  to  Mr. 
Percy  Wallace  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Hill.  The  post  of  extension 
registrar  is  still  vacant.  With  the  aid  of  this  enlarged  higher 
staff  the  senate  will  endeavor  to  give  effect  this  session  to  the 
flood  of  schemes  poured  out  since  last  October  by  the  various 
faculties,  boards  of  studies,  and  other  standing  committees. 
The  first  important  duty  of  the  senate  will  be  to  settle  the 
matriculation   scheme   for   internal    students,   on    the    general 
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principles  of  which,  i.  e.f  a  minimum  of  compulsory  and  a  wide 
option  of  facultative  subjects,  they  have  already  agreed. 

The  consultative  committee  would  seem  to  have  nearly  com- 
pleted the  two  important  pieces  of  work  assigned  to  them  by 
the  board  of  education.  They  have  sent  in  their  report  on  the 
examination  and  inspection  of  schools.  As  regards  the  registra- 
tion of  teachers,  they  have,  it  is  rumored,  settled  the  qualification 
for  admission  to  the  register  after  the  years  of  grace  have 
passed,  and  have  only  to  determine  the  method  of  registration 
in  the  interim  period.  It  is  probable  that  a  university  degree 
or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  a  certificate  of  training,  will  be 
insisted  on  and  that  a  small  standing  committee  will  be 
appointed  to  supervise  the  keeping  of  the  register.  Later 
rumors  state  there  will  be  a  dual  register — Class  A  consisting 
of  teachers  who  are  qualified  solely  as  holders  of  the  govern- 
ment certificate;  Class  B,  of  teachers  who  possess  a  university 
degree,  and  in  addition  (after  the  years  of  grace  have  expired) 
a  teacher's  diploma.  As,  however,  the  report  of  the  committee 
is  private  and  confidential  and  its  conclusions  subject  to  modifi- 
cation— though  this  is  improbable — by  the  board  of  education, 
no  authoritative  forecast  of  its  contents  can  yet  be  given. 

The  report  of  the  consultative  committee  on  the  inspec- 
tion of  schools  has  already  borne  fruit.  After  the  usual 
English  manner  the  first  batch  of  inspections  was  "done  on 
the  cheap" — to  use  an  expressive  piece  of  slang — existing 
science  and  art  department  grant  inspectors  being  employed 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  "casuals."  The  next  batch  of  inspections, 
held  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  appears  to  have  been  conducted 
on  more  enlightened  lines  and  gave  general  satisfaction.  All 
efforts  to  combine  with  this  work  a  school  science  inspec- 
tion were  dropped  and  the  inspectors  acted,  in  the  best  sense, 
as  educational  advisers.  After  the  inspection  the  inspectors 
had  interviews  with  the  governors  of  the  schools  concerned,  an 
excellent  innovation  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  good,  and 
one  which,  it  is  rumored,  may  be  largely  developed.  Ideally, 
the  inspectorate  should  have  consisted  ab  initio  of  a  strong  body 
of  educationists,  whose  names  would  have  inspired  general  con- 
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fidence.  That,  however,  would  have  been  eminently  un-English. 
Accordingly  it  was  only  after  the  inspections  mentioned  above 
had  been  undertaken  that  a  number  of  well-known  names  were 
announced  as  temporary  and  ad  hoc  inspectors.  These  include 
Dr.  Gow,  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  Professor  Withers,  Messrs.  F.  E. 
Kitchener,  H.  Millington,  G.  W.  Rundall,  James  Headlam,  Mrs. 
Withiel,  and  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper. 

Since  the  announcements  of  these  appointments,  the  first  few 
batches  of  reports  of  inspection  of  secondary  schools  under  the 
board  of  education  act  have  been  issued  and  sundry  criticisms 
have  naturally  been  evoked.  Among  these  is  a  charge  of 
meagerness  and  lack  of  breadth  of  view  in  the  reports.  Certain 
members  of  the  consultative  committee  are  therefore  pressing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  few  permanent  inspectors  who  are  men 
of  known  eminence  or  long  teaching  experience.  Meanwhile 
the  Victoria  University  has  appointed  an  inspecting  board  of  its 
most  eminent  professors  and  teachers,  and  will  probably  endeavor 
to  secure  its  recognition  as  a  "university  or  other  organization," 
as  defined  by  the  act,  and  thereafter  obtain  perhaps  a  monopoly 
of  the  inspection  work  in  the  north  of  England. 

I  come  now  to  the  vexed  question  of  an  education  bill,  or, 
to  be  more  precise,  a  supplement  to  the  education  act  which 
established  the  board  of  education  and  the  consultative  commit- 
tee. That  act  deliberately  omitted  to  create  any  local  authority, 
and  the  present  agitation  is  concentrated  on  the  effort  to  obtain 
either  some  local  authority  appointed  ad  hoc,  or  the  recognition 
of  county  councils,  duly  leavened  by  experts,  as  the  local 
authority  for  education,  or,  faute  de  nrieux,  some  modus  vivendi 
between  the  school  boards  and  the  county  councils.  The  bill 
of  1900,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex 
of  the  general  election  last  year.  The  bill  (No.  1)  of  1901  was 
" suddenly  and  unexpectedly"  dropped  and  replaced  by  a  minor 
(No.  2)  bill  intended  merely  to  obviate  the  impasse  created  by 
the  Cockerton  judgment.  The  ostensible  reason  for  dropping 
bill  No.  1  was  that  it  could  not  have  been  passed  till  August, 
when,  in  the  natural  course  of  parliamentary  affairs,  there  would 
have  been   no   quorum.     The  real   reason,  there  can   be  little 
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doubt,  was  the  constitutional  indifference  of  the  government  to  a 
question  which  has  never  counted  as  a  factor  in  the  verdict  of 
the  polls.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  bill  is  dead,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  discuss  its  details.  But  some  comments  on  the  general 
trend  of  its  provisions  may  be  historically  and,  in  view  of  a  big 
measure  promised  (as  so  often  before!)  for  next  session,  pros- 
pectively interesting. 

The  broad  principles  of  the  defunct  bill  No.  I  are  well  put  in 
a  summary  article  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  June,  and  there 
also  will  be  found  a  critical  symposium  on  the  bill,  the  educa- 
tionalists who  sit  in  judgment  being  authorities  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  bill  which  they  treat.  As  the  board  of  Education 
bill  of  1900  was  called  a  "  blank  cheque,"  so  the  first  bill  df 
1901  has  been  named  a  "skeleton  bill."  As  the  bill  of  1900 
constituted  a  single  central  authority  for  all  education,  so  the 
1 90 1  bill  proposed  to  establish  a  single  local  authority  for  all 
education  (universities  excepted)  in  each  district,  and  took  the 
first  step  in  this  direction.  But  the  education  committee  of  a 
county  or  county  borough  thus  created  was  new  only  in  name, 
and  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  existing  technical  instruction 
committee,  enlarged  by  the  compulsory  co-option  of  outsiders. 
The  consequent  abolition  of  the  fictitious  distinction  between 
technical  and  secondary  education  "will  be  welcome  as  giving 
the  county  councils  a  freer  hand."  But  if  this  single  education 
committee  means  the  ultimate  absorption  of  school  boards,  or 
their  relegation  to  the  subordinate  position  of  boards  of  man- 
agers, "  it  is  clear  that  the  constitution  of  the  education  com- 
mittee must  be  defined  by  statute,  and  not  left,  as  it  was  in  the 
bill,  for  each  county  to  settle  for  itself,  subject  only  to  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  education.  Instead  of  the  two  co-opted 
outsiders  which  would  satisfy  the  letter  of  the  bill,  it  must  con- 
tain in  sufficient  numbers  statutory  representatives  of  school 
boards,  representatives  of  university  colleges  and  polytechnics, 
where  such  exist ;  representatives  of  other  grades  of  schools,  and 
teachers,  private  as  well  as  public;  and,  lastly  women  repre- 
sentatives—  not  'men  or  women/  as  the  bill  had  it." 

In  its  financial  aspect  the  bill  may  be  considered  retrogres- 
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sive.  The  residue  under  the  local  taxation  act,  1890,  was  no 
longer  ear-marked,  but  only  "applicable  for  the  purposes  of 
education."  On  the  other  hand,  the  penny  rate  allowed  for 
technical  education  was  to  be  raised  to  twopence,  and  "any 
urban  district  might,  presumably  in  addition  to  the  county 
rate,  raise  a  penny  rate  for  educational  purposes  of  its  own." 

Here  the  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Education  touches  the  essen- 
tial weakness  of  this,  as  it  was  of  the  1900  bill,  the  absence  of 
compulsion,  by  which  only  the  righteous  are  enabled  to  obtain 
salvation,  and  the  sinners  go  unwhipped. 

What  security  is  there  that  the  less  enlightened  counties,  which  stand 
most  in  need  of  secondary  schools,  will  use  the  funds  created  by  the  bill? 
There  is  no  compulsion  in  the  bill;  no  one  is  held  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tional supply ;  the  children  of  light  will  get  more  light,  but  the  Philistines  will 
be  Philistines  still. 

But  no  one  could  have  expected  more  from  an  opportunist 
government,  whose  policy  is  to  secure  its  own  safety  in  the  con- 
stituencies by  avoiding  all  tender  toes,  even  at  the  risk  of  pleas- 
ing no  one. 

The  bill,  as  it  stood,  enacts  that  "an  educational  authority  shall 
not  make  it  a  condition  of  a  grant  that  any  particular  form  of 
religious  instruction  or  worship  is  or  is  not  taught  or  practiced  in 
a  school  or  college. "  Further,  in  all  schools  established  or  aided 
by  the  rates,  there  was  to  be  a  conscience  clause.  This  provision 
is  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  denominationalists  encroaching 
upon  the  interests  of  unsectarian  education,  and  the  slackness 
here  shown  is  an  obvious  sop  to  the  government's  clerical  sup- 
porters. 

Lastly,  the  two  clauses  tacked  onto  the  bill  in  order  to  extri- 
cate the  department  from  the  impasse  created  by  the  Cockerton 
judgment  are  paraphrased  thus  : 

Any  school  board  which  is  now  maintaining  higher-grade  and  evening 
continuation  schools  in  excess  of  its  legal  powers,  may  apply  to  the  County 
Council  for  leave  to  carry  on  these  schools,  and,  if  leave  be  granted,  may 
defray  the  cost  of  maintenance  out  of  the  school  fund. 

A  bitter  mortification  for  the  larger  school  boards,  for  which 
the  government  will,  doubtless,  pay  dearly  at  the  next  general 
election.     Moreover,  for  a  whole  year  from  the  passing  of  the 
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act  (had  it  reached  that  consummation),  no  new  continuation 
school  could  even  be  contemplated.  This  would  have  been  a 
severe  blow  to  the  progress  of  the  continuation  school  move- 
ment. Finally,  here  is  the  judgment  passed  by  the  writer  men- 
tioned above,  on  the  bill  as  a  whole.  Refusing  either  to  bless 
the  bill  with  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  or  damn  it  utterly  with  Mr. 
Lyulph  Stanley,  he  says : 

It  clearly  points  the  way  to  a  promised  land,  though  it  stands  shivering 
on  the  brink,  and  hardly  crosses  the  borders.  It  creates  a  local  authority  for 
intermediate  education  which  may  prove  in  time  to  be  the  local  authority  for 
all  education;  but  which  may,  on  the  other  hand,  do  nothing,  and  even 
obstruct  what  is  being  done. 

An  impartial  and,  withal,  a  sane  judgment,  if  not  an  enthusiastic 
nor  a  hopeful  one. 

But  this  bill  No.  I  was  suddenly  dropped,  as  already 
explained,  grouse  shooting  being  at  hand,  and  the  govern- 
ment quorum  rapidly  diminishing,  and  replaced  by  a  single 
clause  bill  (No.  2,  as  it  is  called) — not  the  enabling  bill 
prayed  for  by  the  representatives  of  elementary  education,  but 
a  bill  confirming  the  Cockerton  judgment,  and  making  the 
county  council  the  authority  for  continuation  and  evening 
schools.  This  bill  No.  2  was  forced  through  the  house  of 
commons,  discussion  being  ruthlessly  stifled.  Its  considera- 
tion in  the  Lords  was,  of  course,  a  farce.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  bill  will  make  much  difference  to  the  school 
boards,  as  in  almost  every  case  the  county  councils  will  agree 
to  continue  the  status  quo  for  twelve  months.  Some  of  the  larger 
school  boards  threaten  to  discontinue  their  "Cockerton  schools" 
rather  than  apply  for  permission  to  the  county  councils  ;  but  the 
need  for  beginning  the  winter  session  at  once,  if  it  is  to  begin  at 
all,  will  probably  ensure  a  truce  of  God  for  twelve  months  at 
least,  during  which  the  "Cockerton  schools"  will  either  "make 
their  wills  "  or  set  their  forces  in  array  for  battle. 

I  will  close  my  letter  with  a  reference  to  the  unique  and 
princely  benefaction  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Scotland — 
two  million  pounds  sterling  from  Mr.  Carnegie,  to  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  body  of  trustees,  with  provision  for  modi- 
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fication  of  the  trust  to  suit  future  needs.  At  present  half  the 
income  is  to  go  towards  improving  and  expanding  the  univer- 
sities in  the  way  of  buildings,  professorships,  and  equipment. 
The  other  half  is  to  be  devoted  to  paying  fees  and  otherwise 
maintaining  university  students.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this 
benefaction  is  not  so  much  its  abnormal  amount  as  the  measure 
which  that  abnormality  gives  of  the  vastly  increased  importance 
now  attached  to  education  as  a  factor  in  national  development. 
Could  the  world  but  see  it,  no  object  of  philanthropic  effort  has 
a  claim  superior  to  that  of  education,  whatever  its  grade,  nor  is 
there  any  seed  sown  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  likely  to  bring 
forth  fruit  in  due  season  a  hundredfold. 

William  K.  Hill. 
Gardnor  House, 
Hampstead,  London,  England. 
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WHAT  THE  TEACHER  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
SHOULD  BE  AND  DO.1 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
the  National  Educational  Association,  and  several  of  the  more 
progressive  state  associations  of  teachers,  great  improvement  has 
been  marked  during  the  past  few  years  in  the  courses  of  histor- 
ical study  in  American  high  schools  and  academies.  From  a 
condition  where  any  sort  of  a  place  or  no  place  was  given  for 
the  study  of  history,  that  subject  has  now  come  to  have  a  recog- 
nized and  fairly  definite  position  in  the  secondary  curriculum ; 
in  most  decent  schools  it  may  be  said,  having  regard  to  all  the 
conditions  surrounding  each  school,  that  the  study  of  history  is 
beginning  to  come  into  its  rightful  heritage  as  a  natural  and 
necessary  element  in  secondary  education. 

During  the  same  period  there  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment, amounting  almost  to  a  revolution,  in  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  text -books  on  the  subject.  We  are  now  having 
text-books  from  the  pens  of  trained  historical  scholars,  in  place 
of  books  compiled  by  professional  literary  hacks. 

In  two  of  the  three  prime  essentials,  therefore,  for  improved 
secondary  teaching  of  history  much  has  already  been  achieved 
though  much  still  remains  to  do.  In  regard  to  the  third  essen- 
tial, the  teacher,  less  has  been  said,  and  while  here  too  there  has 
been  a  notable  change  for  the  better,  still  on  the  whole  less  has 
been  suggested  and  less  attained  in  the  way  of  betterment. 

The  Oommittee  of  Seven  in  their  report  made  some  good 
general  statements  regarding  the  character  of  the  teacher  of  his- 
tory. The  special  societies  and  associations  of  history  teachers 
in  different  sections  and  states  are  helping  much  in  the  uplift. 
But  these  associations  are  as  a  rule  composed  only  of  those  who 
are  already  successful,  at  least  reasonably  successful,  specialists 
in  history  and  its  teaching.  The  great  body,  the  rank  and  file, 
of  those  who  are  today  charged  with  the  teaching  of  history  in 
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the  secondary  schools — and  in  this  paper  I  have  in  mind  mainly 
the  work  above  the  "grades"  —  afe  not  yet  touched  directly  by 
these  active  influences.  The  vast  majority  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  history  teaching  are  also  teaching  other  subjects  and 
hardly  claim  or  aspire  to  be  called  specialists  in  history.  To  these 
and  to  those  who  will  follow  them  there  must  be  brought  a  con-, 
tinuous  pressure  to  better  and  higher  work,  to  better  and  higher 
ideas  and  ideals. 

What  will  be  said  in  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  is  based 
in  the  main  on  three  kinds  of  data:  (1)  Information  and  sug- 
gestion drawn  from  the  many  books,  reports,  papers  and  discus- 
sions on  the  teaching  of  history  that  are  the  more  or  less 
common  property  of  all ;  (2)  a  fairly  intimate  acquaintance  for 
twenty  years  with  the  schools  and  teachers  of  three  of  the  lead- 
ing north  central  states,  of  which  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are 
not  below  the  level  of  the  great  middle  West  in  educational 
ideals  and  attainment ;  (3)  a  very  direct  knowledge  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  of  the  products  and  results  of  secondary  teaching 
of  history,  and  especially  of  American  history,  in  Ohio,  as 
measured  by  several  thousand  students  who  have  come  from  the 
schools  of  that  state  to  the  state  university.  A  study  of  the 
conditions  under  which  their  previous  training  had  been  gained, 
and  of  the  difference  between  different  groups  in  the  accuracy 
and  extent  of  their  knowledge  of  American  history,  and  of  their 
interest  in  the  subject,  has  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  secondary  teacher  of  American  history — or,  widening  the 
statement,  the  secondary  teacher  of  history  —  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  problem  of  improving  the  secondary  pupil's 
knowledge  and  conception  of  history. 

That  the  last  twenty  years  have  shown  improvement  in  the 
type  of  the  teacher  of  American  history  admits  no  doubt,  but 
there  are  still  scores,  probably  hundreds,  of  communities  and 
schools  in  these  central  states  where  it  is  held  that  anybody  can 
teach  this  subject,  with  the  usual  result  that  nobody  does  teach 
it,  though  some  one  goes  through  the  form  of  conducting  a  class 
over,  not  into  or  through,  the  subject.  I  know  that  it  is  still 
true  of  some  places  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  I  believe  it  still 
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true  of  some  otherwise  quite  respectable  places  in  Michigan,  that 
American  history  teaching  has  about  as  imporiant  a  place  in  the 
public  schools  as  it  had  say  thirty  years  ago  in  this  very  city  in 
Michigan  where  as  a  grammar  school  lad  I  received  during 
about  one-half  of  one  school  year  the  only  instruction  in  the 
subject  which  either  the  city  schools  gave  or  the  University  of 
Michigan  offered  below  its  senior  year.  This  half-year's  instruc- 
tion was  at  the  hands  of  one  of  those  over-worked,  undertrained, 
and,  of  course,  underpaid  women  who  welcomed  the  class  in  his- 
tory not  because  she  was  full  of  enthusiasm  and  stimulating 
inspiration  in  the  history  of  her  country,  but  because  she  could 
sit  before  the  class  with  book  open,  and  without  any  appreciable 
mental  effort  easily  determine  by  eye  and  ear  whether  the  poor 
urchins  and  lassies  in  their  parrot-like  repetition  of  memorized 
paragraphs  wandered  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  along 
the  printed  line  and  adown  the  printed  page.  I  well  remember 
that  if  fancy  or  imagination  tempted  us  to  embellish  our  narra- 
tive or  to  dress  the  naked  and  oft  unlovely  facts  of  history  in 
real,  live,  human  language  we  were  ofttimes  brought  back  to  a 
sudden  realization  that  history  was  stern  and  serious  business, 
not  to  be  trifled  with  or  profaned  by  dilution  or  childish  specu- 
lation. 

Ours  not  to  reason  why, 

Ours  but  to  make  reply. 

Looking  back  to  that  class  I  know  that  it  was  there  that  the 
thought  first  crossed  my  youthful  mind  that  I  should  like  to 
become  a  teacher  of  history  just  that  I  might  try  to  teach  it  dif- 
ferently, and  to  see  if  history  had  to  be  so  dead,  teachers  so 
lifeless  and  pupils  so  uninterested.  Yet  of  that  same  kindly- 
souled,  inefficient  teacher,  like  many  another  since  and  now,  it 
might  truly  be  said  "She  hath  done  what  she  could."  She  was 
only  an  instance  of  the  oft  repeated  and  always  futile  attempt  to 
fit  the  square  peg  into  the  round  hole.  Now-a-days  the  misfits 
of  this  sort  are  far  less  common  relatively,  yet  so  numerous  as  to 
eave  it  still  a  very  live  problem  what  the  teacher  of  American 
history  should  be  and  do. 

In  directing  attention  to  the  personality  and  the  activity  of 
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the  teacher  of  American  history  we  may  start  with  the  premise, 
now  fortunately  not  open  to  question,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
study  of  history  is  not  the  acquisition  of  facts,  nor  does  its  value 
lie  in  the  knowledge  of  facts  as  such ;  its  purpose  and  its  value 
are  in  the  power  to  apply  and  to  use  those  facts,  to  trace  fact 
back  to  cause,  and  consequence  back  to  force,  to  identify  and 
group  like  causes,  similar  facts  and  analogous  results.  Amer- 
ican history  or  any  other  history  cannot  be  memorized ;  it  must 
be  analyzed  into  its  causes,  facts,  forces,  principles ;  it  cannot 
be  recited,  it  must  be  discussed. 

The  teacher  of  history  must  then  possess  certain  special  attri- 
butes and  qualities  of  mind,  temperament,  character,  and  train- 
ing. The  higher  the  degree  in  which  he  or  she  possesses  these 
attributes,  some  of  which  seem  to  me  innate  in  the  successful 
teacher,  while  others  are  the  result  of  training,  the  greater  will 
be  the  measure  of  success. 

In  probably  no  other  field  of  teaching  do  the  personality  of 
the  teacher,  his  mental  and  temperamental  traits  and  habits, 
count  for  more  in  his  professional  success — that  professional 
success  which  is  measured  not  by  notoriety  and  promotion,  but 
by  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge,  power,  and  enthusiasm 
which  the  pupils  have  acquired  as  the  result  of  the  teacher's 
labors.  So  I  would  dwell  first  on  the  natural  personality  and 
temperament  of  the  teacher. 

i.  He  must  be  honest — morally  honest,  intellectually  hon- 
est, politically  honest.  Morally  honest  in  the  sense  that  he  will 
not  permit  himself  to  draw  or  to  use  or  to  approve  any  conclu- 
sions which  he  knows  are  made  plausible  only  because  he  has 
omitted  certain  factors  in  order  to  make  his  thesis  seem  the 
stronger;  intellectually  honest,  in  that  he  will  compel  himself  to 
search  for  and  use  all  his  facts  and  factors  even  though  he  fore- 
sees that  they  may  lead  him  remorselessly  to  conclusions  and 
views  and  positions  that  he  does  not  like  to  reach ;  politically 
honest,  in  that  he  will  not  permit  party  or  race  or  national  preju- 
dice to  overshadow  and  dim  his  reason  and  judgment  and  give 
a  bias  to  that  which  he  imparts  to  others  in  the  name  of  truth. 
He  may,  as  a  teacher,  be  an  advocate  only  of  that  which  has 
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been  proved ;  a  partisan  only  of  that  which  is  irrefutable.  He 
must  be  of  those  who  know  no  retainer  except  in  behalf  of  the 
truth. 

2.  He  must  be  either  by  nature  or  by  cultivation  an  enthusi- 
ast,.sanguine  and  optimistic.  An  intellectual  and  mental  dys- 
peptic whose  disease  results  in  a  chronic  carping  criticism  has 
no  call  to  teach  American  history.  In  the  long  run  there  is 
infinitely  more  good  than  evil  in  the  world,  and  he  who  cannot 
or  will  not  see  this,  who  is  constantly  harping  on  the  minor 
strings,  bringing  out  the  discords,  the  littleness,  the  meanness  of 
life  and  humanity,  or  who  has  a  tendency  in  that  direction  is  no 
fit  person  to  teach  anybody  anything  anywhere,  least  of  all  to 
teach  to  the  youth  the  story  of  our  .national  life  and  progress. 
Faith,  not  skepticism,  courage,  not  cowardice,  the  noble,  not  the 
mean  —  these  are  the  keynotes  of  character  we  are  seeking. 

3.  The  teacher  of  American  history  must  be  possessed  either 
by  nature  or  by  training  of  a  goodly  power  of  imagination.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  may  ever  draw  on  his  imagination  to  sup- 
ply his  lack  of  information  and  fact.  I  mean  rather  that  power 
which  will  enable  him  on  the  basis  of  fact  and  knowledge  to  fill 
in  the  picture  of  past  scenes,  future  conditions,  or  distant  move- 
ments ;  the  same  kind  of  power  which  enables  the  archaeologist 
wifh  a  few  bones  of  an  extinct  species  of  animal  before  him  to 
describe  for  others  the  entire  animal  of  which  these  bones  were 
once  a  part ;  the  power,  changing  the  figure,  to  project  one's 
self  back  into  the  environment  of  which  a  given  event  is  a  part, 
to  see  things  as  they  seemed  to  those  who  were  then  alive,  and 
to  describe  them  as  thus  viewed. 

4.  He  must  be  sympathetic.  The  person  who  has  not  a 
large  fund  of  human  sympathy  was  not  intended  by  an  all-wise 
Providence  to  be  a  teacher  of  history,  the  subject  which  deals 
at  every  stage  with  human  conduct,  weakness,  temptation,  virtue, 
foibles,  failures,  triumphs.  No  one  can  rightly  teach  the  history 
of  his  own  country  who  cannot  look  at  things  from  the  stand- 
point of  those  who  did  the  things  of  which  that  history  is  the 
story.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  while  we  study  the  history  of 
our  Civil  War  must  we  not  recognize  that  there  was  a  southern 
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side  of  the  picture,  and  that  viewed  from  that  side  many  things 
look  very  different  than  from  the  northern  side  of  the  same  pic- 
ture ?  While  we  differ  from  our  southern  brother  must  we  not 
see,  must  not  our  fund  of  human  sympathy  be  large  and  deep 
enough  to  make  us  see  and  feel  that  the  southerner  was  just  as 
honest,  just  as  sincere,  just  as  honorable  in  his  views  and  his 
endeavors  as  his  northern,  more  successful  brother?  Or  again, 
must  not  the  teacher's  power  of  human  sympathy  be  strong 
enough  to  let  him  feel  that  the  American  loyalists  during  the 
Revolution  may  have  been,  probably  were,  just  as  sincere  and 
honorable  in  their  loyalty  to  their  mother  country  and  in  their 
opposition  to  the  revolutionists  as  were  the  patriots  in  their  revo- 
lutionary efforts  ?  We  may  condemn  the  Tories  for  their  judg- 
ment, we  must  not  malign  them  for  their  conduct. 

In  another  and  a  different  sense  the  power  of  sympathy  must 
also  exist  in  the  teacher.  He  must  be  in  sympathy  with  his 
pupils,  must  have  that  power  which  enables  him  to  take  interest 
not  merely  in  the  subject  but  in  the  learner;  not  the  attitude 
which  regards  the  pupil  as  a  reservoir  to  be  pumped  full  of  unfil- 
tered  information  by  the  teachers,  but  the  feeling  with  which  the 
parent  sees  the  child  grow  under  his  care,  or  with  which  the 
farmer  cultivates  the  field,  pulling  out  the  weeds,  planting  the 
seeds,  adding  the  fertilizer,  in  order  that  the  field  may  blossom 
into  the  highest  productivity. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  those  natural  traits  which  are  spe- 
cially essential  in  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  I  come  next, 
and  briefly,  to  some  attributes  that  belong  to  the  professional 
personality  of  the  American  history  teacher. 

1.  He  must  be  a  student;  one  who  is  himself  fond  of  study; 
one  who  knows  how  to  study  and  who  carries  on  him  the  impress 
of  the  student.  I  do  not  mean  a  recluse,  a  pale-faced,  sad-eyed, 
melancholy  "dig,"  but  one  whose  mental  habits  are  those  of 
the  systematic'  student. 

2.  He  must  be  indefatigable,  unwearying  and  unwearied  in 
his  zeal  both  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher.  However  otherwise 
it  may  be  with  arithmetic  or  geometry,  for  example,  it  certainly 
is  true  of  all  history  and  not  least  of  American  history  that  the 
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teacher  can  never  with  truth  say  or  feel  that  he  knows  the  whole 
subject,  that  he  needs  to  make  no  further  investigation  to  master 
it.  Persistent,  unwearying  study  with  the  full  consciousness  that 
the  further  he  probes  the  further  he  must  keep  on  probing,  must 
be  the  mark  of  the  true  teacher  here. 

3.  He  must  be  wide-awake  to  current  events  and  politics; 
keenly  alive  to  the  history  that  is  each  day  making  in  this  broad 
country.  The  politics  of  today  becomes  the  history  tomorrow, 
and  even  while  things  are  doing,  in  their  very  doing  they  illus- 
trate and  typify  much  that  has  occurred  before.  The  keen-eyed 
live  teacher  sees  at  once  the  striking  parallelism  of  events  in 
today's  doings  with  those  of  a  generation  ago  under  not  dis- 
similar conditions.  He  notes,  for  example,  how  marvelously 
alike  are  the  intrigues  and  scheming  underlying  the  revolution 
and  annexation  of  Hawaii,  with  the  revolution  and  annexation 
of  Texas  a  half  century  ago ;  he  is  quick  to  study  and  explain 
the  Texas  movement  by  drawing  on  his  pupils'  interest  in  the 
Hawaiian  episode.  Or,  again,  he  is  quick  to  appreciate  that  with 
the  "  benevolent  assimilation  "  of  the  Philippines  we  are  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  forced  to  look  at  colonial  relations  from 
the  other  side  of  the  relationship.  He  sees  and  utilizes  the  fact 
that  hitherto  we  have  sympathized  only  with  the  colonial  side, 
whereas  now  we  must  begin  to  look  at  matters  from  the  side  of 
the  home  country  also.  He  sees  and  will  make  his  pupils  see 
that  if  United  States  taxation  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
is  right,  then  England's  taxation  of  the  thirteen  colonies  could 
not  have  been  wholly  wrong ;  or,  reversing  the  statement,  if 
England's  colonial  taxation  was  altogether  wrong,  then  Ameri- 
can taxation  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  cannot  be  wholly 
right.  Thus  his  judgments  and  his  pupils'  ideas  are  rectified 
and  clarified  by  these  illustrations  and  comparisons. 

4.  He  must  be  a  good  talker  and  story-teller ;  full  of  illus- 
tration, anecdote,  reference,  and  allusion  ;  able  to  put  his  point 
tersely,  rapidly,  clearly;  ready  to  talk  to  his  pupils  from  the 
fullness  of  his  knowledge ;  yet  not  over-fond  of  hearing  himself 
talk. 

5.  He  must  be  well-versed  in  the  literature  and  in  the   his- 
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torical  geography  of  this  country.  He  should  know  from  per- 
sonal visits  or  from  careful  and  accurate  descriptive  accounts 
the  great  historic  spots.  He  must  be  able  to  give  to  history  its 
setting  of  habitation  and  place.  History  has  been  made  by  real 
men  and  women  in  a  real  world,  not  by  imaginary  beings  in  a 
phantom  world.  So  the  teacher  must  be  able  through  the  living 
literature  of  each  period  and  the  actual  scenes  where  history  was 
made  to  make  it  real  to  his  pupils. 

6.  He  must  be  or  become  the  kind  of  teacher  who  can  fill 
his  pupils  with  zeal,  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  subject ;  he 
must  strive  to  be  that  all-too-rare  being,  the  "  inspiring  "  teacher 
—  the  teacher  who  can  awaken  the  interest  of  his  pupils,  lead 
them  on  to  work  for  themselves,  to  become  absorbed  in  the 
deeds,  the  persons,  the  forces,  the  factors  of  the  great  history  of 
their  own  country.  This  is  no  doubt  the  hardest  and  most 
elusive  of  description  of  any  of  the  traits  of  the  teacher.  Yet  if 
he  possesses  in  fair  degree  the  traits  that  have  been  named 
earlier  he  will  not  fall  far  short  of  possessing  this  one. 

The  inspiring  teacher  is  the  one,  not  who  does  the  work  for 
his  pupils,  nor  yet  he  who  drives  his  pupils  into  work,  still  less  is 
he  that  nondescript  being  often  called  the  "  interesting"  teacher  ; 
he  is  rather  the  one  who  by  his  own  personality  and  example 
and  precept  fires  them  with  the  zeal  to  inquire  and  to  work  and 
investigate  and  reason  for  themselves.  Is  this  a  commonplace? 
If  so,  its  realization  in  our  teaching  is  far  less  easy  than  its 
utterance. 

I  have  left  myself  but  little  time  to  speak  of  what  the  teacher 
of  American  history  must  do  as  a  teacher  and  to  fit  himself  for 
his  work.  As  I  apprehend  it,  so  much,  first,  middle  and  last, 
depends  upon  what  he  is,  that  if  his  personality  is  of  the  right 
type,  what  he  will  do  is  largely  determined  in  advance  and  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course.  Ability  to  teach,  to  guide,  to 
inspire,  to  uplift,  depends  more  on  the  individual  than  upon  his 
specific  knowledge.  In  seeking  the  teacher  of  American  his- 
tory it  seems  to  me  quite  as  important,  perhaps  more  important, 
to  ask,  "What  is  he?"  "What  kind  of  person  is  he?"  than 
"  How  much  does  he  know?"  "How   long  has   he  studied?" 
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If  both  cannot  be  had  in  one  person  I  would  far  rather  have  the 
man  possessed  of  the  traits  I  have  touched  upon,  than  the  mere 
storehouse  of  knowledge  which  often  passes  for  an  educated 
being. 

Let  us,  however,  consider  briefly  what  the  teacher  should  do 
in  pursuit  of  his  profession.  It  is  assumed  in  the  first  place  that 
he  has  done  what  will  give  him  a  good  broad  foundation  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject ;  that  he  is  a  college  graduate  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Less  than  this  the  high  school  of  the  future  cannot  tolerate 
for  this  position.  In  the  next  place  he  should  each  year  make 
himself  master  of  some  special  period  or  institutional  develop- 
ment in  our  history.  He  must  do  those  things  that  will  make  him 
grow.  The  teacher  of  American  history  cannot  stand  still ;  he 
must  go  either  backward  or  forward.  Last  year's  knowledge 
will  not  do  for  this  year's  work.  Again,  he  must  cultivate  the 
ability  to  draw  out  his  pupils,  to  provoke  discussion,  to  arouse 
and  awaken  power.  He  must  cultivate  the  art  of  questioning 
and  of  criticizing.  Lastly,  he  must  cultivate,  if  he  needs  to,  the 
art  of  being  modest ;  cock-sureness  of  opinion  and  judgment, 
inerrancy  of  statement,  knowledge  and  opinion,  are  the  marks 
of  the  imperfect  teacher  ;  modesty,  frankness,  carefulness,  the 
marks  of  the  successful  one.  The  teacher  of  history  who  assumes 
or  thinks  himself  always  right  is  very  apt  to  be  frequently  wrong. 

Of  method  and  machinery  and  technique  of  teaching  Ameri- 
can history  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak.  Given  the  right 
kind  of  a  man  or  woman,  the  proper  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  scholarly  habit,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  problem  is 
solved.  Such  a  man  or  such  a  woman  with  these  habits  of 
thought  and  work  will  compel  success,  and  his  students  or  her 
pupils  will  not  fall  short  in  the  race. 

Geo.  W.  Knight. 

Ohio  State  University. 
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THE  EQUALIZATION  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
ADMISSION  INTO  THE  DIFFERENT  COURSES  LEAD- 
ING TO   THE  FIRST  COLLEGIATE  DEGREE. 

The  scheme  of  studies  which  includes  three  or  four  years  of  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  and  two,  or  three  in  Greek,  together  with  the  amount  of 
mathematics,  English,  and  history,  which  can  be  conveniently  taught 
in  connection  therewith,  may  be  accepted  as  the  standard  curriculum 
for  preparatory  and  high  schools,  measured  from  the  cultural  point  of 
view.  The  average  student  who  has  advanced  through  this  course 
year  by  year  to  the  close  has  attained  to  a  degree  of  maturity,  and  has 
acquired  a  stock  of  information  and  habits  of  thought  and  study  such 
that  he  may  reasonably  be  subjected  to  college  tasks  and  methods 
and  exposed  to  the  freedom  of  college  life.  This  association  has, 
during  the  past  few  years,  been  giving  special  thought  to  devising  a 
plan  adapted  to  the  limitations  of  southern  schools,  by  which  those 
students  who  do  not  study  Greek,  and  perhaps  omit  Latin  also,  should 
be  advanced  by  like  stages  through  a  parallel  course  of  equal,  or  approxi- 
mately equal,  cultural  value.  All  are  agreed,  it  would  seem,  upon  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  inaugurating  such  a  curriculum  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools,  but  if  it  is  to  be  expected  of  the  schools  that  they 
shall  bring  all  their  pupils  up  to  the  same  degree  of  culture,  whether 
by  the  classical  or  the  non -classical  route,  then  the  colleges  should 
adjust  their  requirements  for  admission  so  that  they  will  be  equal  for 
all  the  various  courses,  and  the  same  as  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion from  the  preparatory  schools.  Any  other  course  would  tend  to 
the  disorganization  of  the  very  system  of  preparatory  school  work 
which  the  colleges  as  well  as  the  schools  of  this  association  have 
received  with  approval. 

While  it  is  very  true  that  the  requirements  for  the  admission  of 
candidates  for  a  degree  differ  very  considerably  from  institution  to 
institution,  that  is  not  the  point  at  issue  here  and  now.  Such  differ- 
ences can  be  entirely  eliminated  from  this  paper  without  affecting  the 
present  discussion,  and  the  impulse  to  equalize  them  may  be  dismissed 
with  no  other  ceremony  than  the  expression  of  good  wishes  for  its 
success.  We  are  directly  concerned  with  the  different  requirements 
for  admission  into  the  different  courses  leading  to  a  degree  in  one  and 
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the  same  college.  A  study  of  the  catalogues  of  southern  institutions 
shows  a  situation  which  may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up:  In  thirty  - 
eight  colleges  offering  ninety-two  separate  courses  leading  to  a  degree, 
and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  differences  in  the  requirements 
for  admission,  thirty-eight  include  Latin  and  Greek ;  ten  omit  both 
without  any  substitute  whatever;  nineteen  omit  Greek  (or  one  ancient 
language)  without  any  substitute ;  twelve  retaining  the  Latin  require 
a  substitution  for  the  omitted  Greek  ;  and  thirteen  require  a  more  or 
less  adequate  substitution  of  other  subjects  for  both  Latin  and  Greek. 
A  comparison  of  the  catalogues  of  several  recent  years  yields  evidence 
of  a  conscious  movement  towards  the  equalization  of  these  different 
requirements  in  some  of  the  most  representative  colleges.  This  is  a 
tendency  which  richly  deserves  to  be  encouraged  and  promoted,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  some  of  the  reasons  for  it,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  stimulate  a  more  general  interest  in  it.  The  old 
policy  of  unequal  requirements  is  a  short-sighted  one  for  the  colleges 
to  pursue ;  and  one  which  is  also  deleterious  to  the  schools ;  while  the 
new  policy  will  help  both  and  is  thoroughly  consistent  with,  indeed  is 
even  a  necessary  complement  to,  the  purposes  and  past  efforts  of  this 
association. 

The  old  policy  is  a  short-sighted  one  for  the^olleges  to  pursue. 
When  a  man  has  entered  college  after  satisfying  $w  requirements  for 
admission,  and  has  taken  a  relatively  light  course  because  of  the 
excessive  number  of  beginner's  classes  in  it  (being,  however,  the  only 
ones  for  which  he  is  prepared)  and  finally  graduates  with  the  degree 
which  is  offered  for  such  a  course,  he  is  thereby  certified  publicly  and 
forever  to  be  a  man  who  has  had  less  than  the  maximum  advantages 
at  college.  In  individual  cases  the  stigma,  for  such  it  is,  however 
slight,  may  be  unwarranted.  One  man  may  make  better  use  of  inferior 
advantages  than  others  will  make  of  superior  opportunities.  But 
there  is  justification  for  it  on  the  face  of  the  facts,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  it  generally  attaches.  The  writer  has  had  to  contend  against  it  in 
dealing  with  students  whom,  not  from  lack  of  previous  training 
but  from  consideration  of  their  tastes  and  aptitudes,  it  seemed  wise  to 
guide  into  a  scientific  course.  Surely  a  college  is  short-sighted  which 
causes  that  some  of  its  alumni  shall  look  down  upon  others  and  that 
these  others  shall  have  occasion  for  shame  before  their  brothers  and 
the  public  at  large.  The  policy  involved  actually  presents  a  motive  to 
those  who  really  have  most  need  of  the  college  training  to  abandon 
half-used  the  opportunities  for  an  education  which  they  have. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  by  the  colleges  in  justification  of  their  course 
that  it  is  followed  from  the  noblest  motives  and  the  highest  considera- 
tion of  public  welfare.  There  are  ambitious  and  capable  young  men 
with  such  poor  local  educational  advantages  that  their  natures  will  be 
dwarfed  and  the  public  be  deprived  of  their  best  services  unless  the 
college  shall  open  its  opportunities  to  them,  poorly  equipped  as  they 
are  to  enter.  Such  cases  may  at  one  time  have  been  more  frequent 
than  they  are  now.  There  still  may  be  individual  cases  which  seem 
deserving  of  some  concession.  But  it  is  not  the  past  and  the  individual 
case ;  it  is  rather  the  future  and  the  general  policy  which  commands 
our  consideration  in  this  connection.  Is  it  the  function  of  the  college 
to  hold  itself  ready  to  supplement  poor  local  school  systems,  wherever 
they  may  appear ;  or  is  it  not  rather  its  function  to  pursue  such  a 
policy  as  will  foster  good  schools  everywhere  ?  But  these  two  policies 
are  mutually  contradictory.  One  must  be  adopted  and  the  other  will 
be  opposed.  Now,  if  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  former  is  good  for 
anything  at  all  it  would  lead  the  colleges  to  offer  beginner's  Latin  and 
especially  beginner's  Greek.  But  that  point  has  already  been  fought 
and  won.  The  premise  on  which  this  paper  is  based  is  the  established 
fact  that  enforceable  and  actually  enforced  requirements  for  admission 
into  the  classical  course  are  higher  than  those  for  entrance  into  the 
scientific  course;  and  further,  it  is  the  determined  policy  of  this  asso- 
ciation to  exert  every  possible  pressure  upon  the  schools  for  their 
improvement.  Now  where  there  are  already  considerable  and  growing 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  preparatory-school  training  in  the  classical 
course,  it  cannot  be  from  lack  of  schools,  but  merely  from  lack  of 
broad  equipment  that  the  deficient  preparatory  training  for  the 
scientific  course  arises.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  alternative  stated 
a  moment  ago.  Either  the  colleges  must  use  their  resources  in  doing 
the  work  of  the  schools,  or  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
schools  and  the  constituency  which  supports  them  that  they  will  do  it 
themselves.  The  college  that  pursues  the  one  policy  will  surely  win 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  some  deserving  individuals,  and  may  make  a 
specific  contribution  to  the  public  service.  But  the  other  policy  is 
feasible,  is  consistent  with  and  an  essential  complement  of  the  policy 
already  adopted  toward  the  preparatory  classical  course ;  and  the  col- 
lege which  follows  it  will  leave  the  lower  field  to  parties  who  are  capa- 
ble of  exploiting  it  fully  and  will  have  its  resources  free  for  seeking 
equal  honors  in  its  own  peculiar  fields. 
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Financial  necessity  and  the  necessity  of  making  an  imposing 
exhibit  before  the  state  legislature  or  the  denomination  is  the  secret 
motive  which  impels  many  colleges  to  strive  for  numbers  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  scholarship.  But  here,  too,  a  short-sighted  policy  is  set 
over  against  a  broad,  far-sighted  one.  Shall  the  college  get  its  stu- 
dents wherever  it  can,  with  little  regard  to  their  state  of  preparation  or 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  its  policy?  or  shall  it  by  fostering  the 
preparatory  schools  at  once  raise  the  grade  of  candidates  for  admission 
and  increase  their  numbers  ?  Whatever  moral  courage  it  may  take  to 
make  the  choice  and  bear  the  temporary  sacrifice,  it  is  plain  what 
reason  dictates.  Surely,  no  one  can  show  that  good  preparatory 
schools  have  had  the  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of  students  who 
go  away  to  college.  Indeed,  the  plain  fact  of  observation  is  that  the 
number  of  college  students  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  the  region 
of  our  country  where  the  best  preparatory  schools  abound;  and  it 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  temerity  to  argue  that  the  increase  had 
taken  place  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  schools;  for  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  preparatory  school,  manned  as  it  is  by  teachers  who 
are  themselves  college  graduates,  is  calculated  to  develop  ambitions  in 
this  direction.  Whatever  some  people  in  the  South  may  have  to  say 
against  the  policy  of  free  public  high  schools  with  first-class  equip- 
ment, it  is  not  for  the  college  man  to  object  to  them.  It  is  for  his 
interest  to  encourage  them. 

But  if  the  policy  is  short-sighted  from  the  standpoint  of  the  col- 
lege, it  is  deleterious  to  the  interests  of  the  school ;  and  the  schoolmen 
have  reason  to  be  active  in  opposing  it.  This  point  needs  no  elabora- 
tion. It  would  require  merely  a  restatement  from  the  schoolman's 
point  of  view  of  many  of  the  arguments  just  made ;  and  more  than 
likely  that  has  already  been  done  by  most  of  us  mentally  in  passing. 
If  the  college  enters  any  portion  of  the  field  which  belongs  to  the  pre- 
paratory school,  in  just  so  far  it  diminishes  the  strength  of  public  sen- 
timent which  is  interested  in  the  school  and  robs  it  of  its  sustaining 
'patronage  and  financial  support. 

But  it  is  especially  and  peculiarly  in  the  difficult  problem  of  prop- 
erly grading  the  preparatory-school  work  that  the  lower  requirements 
for  admission  into  certain  college  courses  affect  the  schools  harmfully. 
If  some  pupils  are  pursuing  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  other  subjects 
commonly  associated  with  them,  while  other  pupils  omit  one  or  both 
of  these  studies,  it  is  very  important  that  the  latter  class  of  pupils 
should  have  some  substitute  for  the  omitted  work.     If  they  do  not, 
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they  will  waste  their  time  and,  what  is  worse,  learn  habits  of  idleness, 
a  result  which  no  honest  teacher  can  contemplate.  One  method  of 
supplying  the  deficiency  may  be  found  in  advancing  the  pupils  more 
rapidly  in  the  fewer  subjects  which  they  are  studying.  This  will  neces- 
sitate the  organization  of  new  classes  and  an  increase  in  equipment 
and  teaching  force,  and,  besides,  it  will  result  in  shortening  and  nar- 
rowing the  course  and  in  making  the  pupils  ready  for  the  subjects 
concerned  at  a  relatively  immature  age.  However  much  the  pupil 
may  welcome  this,  and  however  much  the  college  may  invite  it  by  low 
terms  of  admission,  it  is  not  the  course  which  the  schoolmaster,  apart 
from  any  material  or  personal  considerations,  will  plan  for  the  best 
welfare  of  his  pupils.  Another  method  is  to  add  new  subjects  or 
pursue  the  old  ones  further  until  an  equivalent  is  provided  for  the 
omitted  subjects.  It  will  require  no  increase  of  teaching  force  and 
equipment  over  the  previous  plan.  It  is  the  plan  which  appeals  to  the 
schoolmen  as  the  one  eminently  wise ;  and  it  is  the  one  which  has  met 
the  approval  of  this  association  as  it  was  presented  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Program  of  Studies  for  Preparatory  Schools  two  years 
ago.  Such  influence  as  the  individual  college  possesses — and  on  the 
schools  which  are  its  feeders  its  influence  is  a  vital  force — will  be 
exerted  against  the  best  interests  of  the  school  and  its  pupils  if  it 
maintains  a  low  standard  of  admission  to  any  of  its  courses,  while  its 
influence  will  be  uplifting  if  it  adjusts  its  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  work  which  a  preparatory  school  can  do  with  a  model  curric- 
ulum. 

If  there  has  been  any  truth  in  what  has  been  said  and  any  virtue  in 
the  manner  of  its  presentation,  the  propriety,  the  timeliness,  and  the 
importance  of  discussing  the  question  in  the  presence  of  this  associa- 
tion must  be  apparent.  The  purpose  of  this  association  to  unify  and 
develop  the  system  of  higher  education  in  the  South  is  a  great  and 
noble  one.  Encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  several  directions. 
Of  late  the  association  has  been  much  occupied  with  the  question  of 
equalizing  the  amount  of  work  required  for  the  various  college  degrees, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  problem  of  broadening 
the  preparatory-school  curriculum.  But  the  desired  results  in  both  of 
these  directions  will  be  jeopardized  if  the  requirements  for  admission 
into  the  different  courses  of  the  same  college  are  unequal.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  question  presented  briefly  in  this  paper  will  meet 
with  the  consideration  which  its  intrinsic  and  strategical  importance 
merits. 
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Note. —  In  the  colleges  named  below  the  maximum  requirements  for 
admission  to  any  course  leading  to  a  degree  are  those  in  the  course  including 
both  Greek  and  Latin : 

Alabama,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Trinity 

Arkansas,  Hendrix  College  Wake  Forest 

Georgia,  Emory  South  Carolina  College 

University  of  Wofford 

Mercer  Tennessee,  Cumberland 

Kentucky,  Central  Grant  University 

Centre  University  of  the  South 

University  Southwestern  Baptist 

Wesleyan  Southwestern  Presbyterian 

Louisiana,  Centenary  University  of 

Tulane  Vanderbilt 

Mississippi,  Millsaps  Texas,  Baylor 

University  of  University  of 

Missouri,  Central  Southwestern  University 

Drury  Virginia,  Emory  and  Henry 

University  of  Hampden-Sidney 

Washington  Randolph-Macon 

William  Jewel  Randolph-Macon,  Woman's  College 

North  Carolina,  University  of  West  Virginia,  University  of               =38 

Of  these  colleges  the  following  offer  a  course  leading  to  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  arts,  science,  or  letters,  which  may  be  entered  upon  without 
preparation  in  Greek  or  Latin,  or  any  substitute  for  them : 

Alabama,  University  of  South  Carolina  College 

Georgia,  Emory  Tennessee,  Cumberland 
Kentucky, .Central  Southwestern  Baptist 

Mississippi,  Millsaps  Southwestern  Presbyterian 

University  of  Texas,  University  of  (now  changed)  =10 

Of  these  same  colleges  the  following  offer  another  course  leading  to  a 
degree,  which  requires  preparation  in  Latin,  but  which  may  be  entered 
upon  without  Greek  or  any  substitute  for  it : 

Alabama,  University  of  Missouri,  William  Jewel 

Arkansas,  Hendrix  College  North  Carolina,  Wake  Forest 

Georgia,  Emory  Tennessee,  University  of  the  South 

University  of  Southwestern  Presbyterian 

Mercer  University  of 

Kentucky,  Central  Texas,  University  of  (changed) 

Centre  Virginia,  Hampden-Sidney 

Missouri,  Central  Randolph-Macon 

Drury  South  Carolina  College                       =19 

Washington 

The  following  offer  a  course  leading  to  a  degree  which  may  be  entered 
upon  without  Greek,  but  with  an  adequate  substitute  : 
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Kentucky,  University  (one  year  each  of  German  and  French). 

Wesleyan  (one  year  of  German  for  one  year  of  Greek). 
Louisiana,  Centenary  (at  least  one  year  each  in  German  and  French,  for  two  years 
in  Greek). 
Tulane  (United  States  history  and  ancient  history  for  two  years  of  Greek). 
Missouri,  University  of  (one  year  in  history  and  one  in  science  for  one  and  one  half 

in  Greek). 
North  Carolina,  University  of  (for  one  ancient  language,  two  years  of  one  modern 
language  or  one  of  physics). 
Trinity  (one  year  in  one  modern  language  for  one  and  one  half  year  in  Greek). 
South  Carolina,  Wofford  (one  year  of  German  for  one  year  of  Greek). 
Tennessee,  Grant  University  (two  years  of  German  for  two  years  of  Greek). 

Vanderbilt  (two  years  of  one  modern  language  for  two  to  two  and  one  half  of 
Greek.     Beginning  with  1903  two  years  in  physical  geography  or  ...  .  will 
be  added). 
Texas,  Baylor  (solid  geometry  and  one  year  of  modern  language  for  two  years  of 

Greek). 
Virginia,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  (the  equivalent  of  one  college  year  in 
French  or  German  for  Greek). =12. 

The  following  offer  a  course  leading  to  a  degree  which  may  be  entered 
upon  without  preparation  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  with  a  more  or  less  ade- 
quate substitute  for  them : 

Arkansas,  Hendrix  (physiology). 

Georgia,  University  of  (one  year  of  German  for  two  years  in  Greek  and  Latin). 

Kentucky  University  (100  pages  each  of  easy  French  and  German). 

Louisiana,  Tulane  (two  years  of  one  modern  language  and  United  States  history 

and  ancient  history  for  four  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  Greek). 
Mississippi,  Millsaps  (political  and  physical  geography  and  American  history). 
Missouri,  University  of  (one  year  of  history,  two  years  of  a  modern  language,  and 

two  of  science  for  three  of  Latin  and  about  two  of  Greek). 
North  Carolina,  University  of  (two  years  of  one  modern  language  and  one  of  physics 

for  three  and  one  half  of  Latin  and  one  and  one  half  of  Greek). 
Tennessee,  University  of  (advanced  algebra  or  solid  geometry  and  some   subject 

amounting  to  one  year's  work  in  United  States  history,  physics,  botany,  modern 

language,  etc.,  in  place  of  Latin  and  Greek). 

Vanderbilt  (two  years  in  one  modern,  language  and  physical  geography  and  one 
from  the  following :  elementary  Latin,  a  second  modern  language,  or  science,  or 
history,  to  go  into  effect  in  1903-4). 
Texas,  University  of  (beginning  with  September  next,  a  given  number  of  points  will  be 

required ;  but  in  the  valuation  of  subjects  Latin  has  perhaps  been  undervalued). 

Southwestern  University  (two  modern  languages  for  two  years  of  Latin  and  one 
of  Greek). 
Virginia,  Emory  and  Henry  (one  year  each  of  French  and  German  for  two  years  of 

Latin  and  one  of  Greek). 
West  Virginia,  University  of  (out  of  77  courses  arranged  in  groups  39  are  required).  = 

13. 

F.  W.  Moore. 
Vanderbilt  University. 
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When  we  are  told  that  a  young  collegian  has  made  a  broad  jump 
of  twenty-two  feet,  we  know  that  the  conditions  under  which  he  made 
the  jump  are  practically  the  same,  whether  he  is  from  the  North,  the 
South,  the  East,  the  West,  or  some  intermediate  point  of  the  compass. 
But,  when  we  are  told  that  the  same  young  fellow  has  taken  his  bach- 
elor of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  or  his  doctor  of  philosophy  degree 
from  some  institution,  then  we  cannot  generalize  as  to  what  he  has 
learned,  or  has  had  a  chance  to  learn.  The  degree  may  be  a  help  or 
a  hindrance  ;  it  may  indicate  scholarship,  or  it  may  not ;  it  may  be  a 
badge  of  honor,  or  a  mark  of  infamy.  We  can  tell  nothing  at  all  about 
it,  until  we  look  into  the  particular  case,  and  see  what  it  represents. 

All  this,  simply  because  a  degree  at  one  place  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  a  degree  at  another.  We  would  clearly  enunciate  the  proposition 
that  the  same  degree  should  represent  the  same  amount  of  preparation 
for  college  and  the  same  amount  of  work  in  college ;  that  it  should 
indicate  a  like  amount  of  culture,  study,  and  thought.  In  other  words, 
when  you  hear  it  stated  that  a  man  has  a  bachelor  of  arts  or  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree,  you  ought  to  know  just  what  he  has  had  a  chance  to 
learn,  at  least  in  a  broad  sense ;  that  the  required  work  for  this  degree 
should  be  the  same  in  a  Tennessee  college  as  in  a  Massachusetts  college. 
We  hear  so  much  said  about  "  varying  conditions  and  environments," 
and  a  weak  degree  justified  on  the  plea  that  "our  surroundings  require 
us  to  do  this."  I  have  no  patience  with  the  argument;  it  is  not  a 
necessity  that  a  school  dub  a  man  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence, and  it  should  not  do  so,  unless  it  can  give  him  a  worthy  one. 

I  should  be  glad  indeed  to  have  this  association  say  that,  if  an 
institution  cannot  give  a  degree  based  upon  certain  conditions,  it  will 
not  place  that  institution  upon  a  par  with  schools  that  give  a  degree 
representing  more  culture,  more  thought, and  more  length  and  breadth 
and  depth  of  scholarship.  Just  say  frankly  that,  if  a  college  cannot 
give  as  good  a  degree  as  this  association  thinks  it  ought  to  give,  it 
will  not  be  recognized  by  the  association.     Enter  in  your  own  class. 

1  have  wondered  many  times  at  the  conception  some  of  our  south- 
ern colleges  seem  to  have  of  the  whole  degree  business.     In  many 
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places  the  giving  of  degrees  amounts  almost  to  a  fad.  Almost  every  one- 
horse-power  college  thinks  itself  prepared  to  give  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree,  and  if  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  still  more  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree.  The  whole  subject  seems  shrouded  in  mystery.  Only  last  July, 
here  on  the  mountain,  a  graduate  of  an  institution  which  has  graduated 
more  pupils  than  any  other  in  the  United  States,  in  discussing  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  gravely  argued  that  a  small  college  could 
give  as  good  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  as  any  university  in  the 
land ;  that  no  college  had  so  meager  an  equipment  that  it  could  not 
afford  to  buy  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  all  of  the  great  philosophers,  and  that 
with  these  books  a  pupil  could  be  given  as  good  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  as  possible.  The  wise  reasoner  has  attached  to  the  name  A.B., 
A.M.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  But  we  are  not  dealing  with  colleges  of 
that  type,  but  with  those  that  really  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  good 
work  and  to  direct  educational  thought. 

The  vagueness  of  thought  with  regard  to  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  that  occurred  a  few  years  ago. 
It  took  place  in  a  church  school  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  a  collegiate 
institute,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  president  was  a  bachelor  of 
philosophy  from  a  small  college.  He  stamped  his  initials  on  his  sta- 
tionary in  three  capital  letters,  punctuating  them  as  if  each  of  the  three 
were  an  abbreviation.  Just  before  commencement  this  distinguished 
gentleman  called  one  of  his  teachers  to  his  office  and  asked  whether  he 
thought  a  certain  boy  who  had  studied  bookkeeping  for  one  year,  had 
had  a  year  in  physics,  one  in  German,  and  one  in  geometry  should 
have  a  bachelor  of  arts  or  a  bachelor  of  science  degree.  The  teacher 
insisted  that  he  should  not  have  anything  awarded  him,  but  the  presi- 
dent conferred  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  upon  him.  This  is  not 
much  worse  than  the  view  held  by  many  of  our  southern  colleges  today. 
The  bachelor  of  science  degree  seems  to  be  considered  as  something 
intended  to  reward  the  efforts  of  the  poorer  students,  or  of  those  who 
do  not  care  for  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  Where  the  meagerness  of 
material  equipment  and  the  consequent  lack  of  teaching  force  renders 
it  impossible  for  the  college  to  give  one  well-defined  bachelor's  degree, 
it  certainly  ought  not  to  attempt  to  give  two. 

Coming  down  more  specifically  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree, 
let  us  see  what  preparation  is  required  before  the  matriculate  can  enter 
upon  the  work  leading  to  a  reputable  bachelor  of  science  degree,  and 
then  let  us  see  what  he  has  to  do  before  he  can  win  the  degree.  Then 
let  us  contrast  that  course  with  what  we  find  usually  given  in  the  South. 
Take  the  bachelor  of  science  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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First,  for  admission  :  credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  fifteen  units 
being  necessary.     The  recommended  grouping  is  as  follows : 

Caesar  and  elementary  prose 2  units 

Virgil,  Cicero  and  advanced  prose  2  units 

Greek  and  Roman  history 1  unit 

Algebra  to   quadratics,  algebra   through   quadratics, 

plane  geometry,  solid  geometry  -  3  units 

English 2  units 

French  and  German,  or  French  or  German         -         -3  units 

Physics 1  unit 

Other  science 1  unit 

As  I  said,  this  is  the  grouping  recommended,  but  as  the  student  is 
likely  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  when  he  has  a  chance  to  do 
so,  there  is  also  a  required  grouping,  which  prevents  him  from  being 
too  much  able  to  take  "  snaps."  This  is  the  required  grouping  :  history, 
physics, and  one  other  science,  1  unit  each  ;  mathematics,  2  j£  units ;  and 
English  and  Latin,  2  units  each,  making  a  total  of  9 %  units,  the  other 
5j£  units  being  taken  from  certain  lists  prescribed.  They  are  called 
elective,  but  the  election  is  so  much  restricted  as  to  show  the  poor 
fellow  right  at  the  start  that  election  doesn't  really  elect  after  all. 

Now  that  he  has  entered  upon  the  bachelor  of  science  course,  let's 
see  what  he  has  to  do  to  carry  it :  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  in 
what  is  called  the  junior  colleges.  The  amount  of  work  required  in 
any  junior  college  is  eighteen  majors,  besides  elocution  and  physical 
culture.  The  major  is  the  unit  of  work,  and  consists  of  twelve  weeks' 
work,  five  days  a  week.  The  junior  college  of  science  (leading  to 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science) : 

French  or  German  -  -  3  majors  Public  speaking,  two  hours  a  week 
English  3  majors  during  two  quarters. 

Mathematics  -  -  -  3  majors  Physical  Culture,  four  half-hours  a 
Science         ---         6  majors  week. 

Elective  -  -    3  majors 

The  Work  of  the  Senior  Colleges. —  The  last  two  years  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  are  spent  in  the  senior  colleges. 
The  amount  of  work  required  in  any  senior  college  is  eighteen  majors. 
This  work  is  elective,  within  certain  limits,  limits  so  narrow  as  once 
more  to  satisfy  the  student  that  election  does  not  elect.  The  man  who 
gets  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  this  way  leaves  college  with  a 
profound  respect  for  the  degree. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  catalogue  of  every  southern  college 
of  any  prominence,  and  find  that  we  have  no  requirements  for  entrance 
and  none  for  work  in  course  that  compare  at  all  favorably  with  those 
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given.  I  find,  too,  that  many  schools  in  the  East  have  requirements 
as  strong.  Many  of  our  schools  have  no  language  save  English 
required  for  entrance  upon  the  bachelor  of  science  course,  and  few 
require  more  than  one  language  in  course.  In  two  or  three  cases  those 
with  the  weakest  requirements  for  entrance,  and  poorest  course  of 
study,  give  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree. 

Two  of  the  best  bachelor  of  science  courses  are  those  of  Vander- 
bilt  and  Trinity.  Vanderbilt  at  present  requires  preparation  in  algebra 
through  quadratics,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  English,  United  States 
history,  geography,  and  a  modern  language.  It  proposes  to  add  in 
1903  one  science,  and  either  elementary  Latin,  a  second  science,  a 
second  modern  language,  or  a  second  history. 

Trinity  has  no  bachelor  of  science  degree,  but  has  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree,  with  a  scientific  bias.  It  requires  for  entrance,  American 
and  general  history,  algebra  through  quadratics,  four  books  of  Caesar, 
four  of  Cicero's  Orations,  six  books  of  Virgil,  and  four  books  of  the 
Anabasis,  or  one  year  of  French  or  German.  The  course  is  one  of 
four  years,  the  required  studies  being  mathematics,  Latin,  English, 
Greek,  German,  or  French,  history,  physics,  biology,  and  chemistry. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Trinity  has  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  doing 
undergraduate  work  of  high  grade,  with  her  liberal  endowment  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  her  faculty  of  twenty  men,  and  with 
fewer  than  two  hundred  students.  May  she  have  the  wisdom  to  con- 
fine herself  to  this  work. 

These  are  two  of  the  most  comprehensive  courses  offered,  but  they 
are  sadly  inferior  to  those  of  the  East.  I  am  sure  than  one  cause  of 
this  is  our  squandering  of  our  energy  upon  graduate  work,  when  we 
should  be  trying  to  give  our  men  decent  undergraduate  courses. 

The  remedy  is  a  simple  one.  Let  us  insist  on  more  exacting 
requirements  for  entrance,  making  the  bachelor  of  science  course  a 
distinctive  one.  Let  us  abandon  the  idea  that  it  is  a  solace  given  to 
poor  students,  and  make  it  really  stand  for  something. 

W.  D.  Mooney. 
Mooney  School. 
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Apparently  everyone  who  has  read  or  spoken  so  far  at  our  meeting 
has  been  doing  "laboratory  work"  on  college  catalogues. 

This  paper  is  based  on  a  careful  study  of  all  the  southern  catalogues 
I  could  get  —  forty-four  in  all — representing  probably  two-thirds  of 
the  colleges  for  white  students,  and  more  than  that  proportion  of  the 
students,  in  the  states  which  formed  the  Confederacy,  except  Virginia.1 
The  catalogues  most  in.  circulation  represent  of  course  the  strongest 
and  most  enterprising  institutions,  so  that  averages  and  conclusions 
must  be  taken  as  making  probably  a  better  showing  than  a  complete 
list  would  furnish.  The  catalogues  were  supplemented  by  the  figures 
of  the  commissioner  of  education.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  are 
made  up  from  the  statements  of  the  heads  of  the  institutions,  who  are 
interested  to  make  here  as  well  as  in  the  catalogues  as  good  a  showing 
as  possible,  and  therefore  the  actual  state  of  things  is  certainly  not 
better  than  the  figures  show.  Northern  readers  need  to  be  informed, 
and  southern  ones  to  be  reminded,  that  the  commissioner's  totals  and 
averages  include  the  figures  from  negro  institutions,  that  must  be 
revised  in  order  to  show  the  facts  concerning  the  higher  education  of 
the  white  race,  with  which  alone  this  association  is  concerned. 

The  facts  sought  are  those  concerning  the  college  'proper  —  the 
kind  of  institution  which  gives  the  higher  liberal  or  humanistic  educa- 
tion, as  represented  by  the  old  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  with  whatever 
modern  variations,  such  as  bachelor  of  philosophy  or  bachelor  of 
literature,  still  mean  general  culture,  and  not,  as  quite  often  bachelor 
of  science  does,  special  preparation  for  a  scientific  profession.  The 
latter  is  to  be  reckoned  as  professional  study,  as  properly  as  that  in 
a  law  or  medical  school. 

The  usual  college  course  is  four  years.  Supposing  that  the  work  is 
strictly  prescribed  for  all  students  of  the  same  class,  that  there  is  no 
division  into  sections,  that  each  student  has  fifteen  hours  a  week  in 
the  class  room,  and  each  instructor  the  same ;  then  four  professors  can 

1  Virginia  was  omitted  at  first  for  an  extraneous  reason  (not  being  represented  on 
the  board  of  the  University  of  the  South,  in  the  interest  of  which  the  work  was  begun), 
and  not  added  afterwards  because  the  conditions  there  differ  somewhat  from  those  in 
the  other  states. 
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do  the  work.  Supposing  there  are  one  hundred  students,  each  of 
whom  pays  a  tuition  fee  of  $50.  I  find  from  questioning  a  consider- 
able number  of  college  presidents  and  others,  that  of  the  total  income 
of  a  southern  institution,  the  average  proportion  which  is  available  for 
salaries  is  about  two-thirds.  If  the  college  has  no  other  source  of 
income,  the  salaries  of  the  four  professors  will  be  $833.33. 

Let  no  one  laugh  at  the  poverty  of  this  picture.  Nothing  better 
than  this  is  shown  by  a  surprising  number  of  southern  catalogues.  A 
state  of  things  represented  by  doubling  these  figures — eight  pro- 
fessors, 200  students,  and  120  hours  a  week  of  instruction,  is  well  above 
the  average  of  our  forty- four  colleges. 

The  latter  basis,  be  it  said,  is  a  quite  respectable  ideal  for  a  small 
college.  Such  a  college,  with  proper  material  conditions,  can  do  very 
effective  work,  and  handle  additional  students  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  or  more  without  any  radical  readjustment.1 

Such  a  basis  allows  considerable  work  in  sections  in  the  lower 
courses,  and  election  in  the  upper.  A  relatively  small  endowment,  if 
nothing  but  legitimate  college  work  is  attempted,  will  add  enough  to 
the  tuition  fees  to  pay  living  salaries.  With  modest  but  adequate 
buildings,  library,  and  laboratories,9  free  from  debt,  a  productive 
endowment  of  $200,000,  and  a  $60  tuition  fee,  really  collected  from 
200  students,  a  college  can  claim  to  be  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
Without  some  such  conditions  in  the  way  of  endowment,  faculty,  and 
students,  the  work  of  a  college  is  more  or  less  hampered. 

It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  statistics 
that  a  single  southern  college  is  up  to  this  modest  standard.  A  few 
have  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  endowment,3 
but  very  few  others  have  half  that,  and  very  many  have  none  at  all  to 
speak  of. 

In  reckoning  the  number  of  officers  of  instruction,  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  real  facts,  because  the  college  professors  so  often  give 
instruction  in  other  departments  ;  oftenest  in  the  preparatory,  but  also 

1  The  average  number  in  the  twelve  smaller  New  England  colleges  for  a  recent 
year  was  286. 

9  It  has  been  brought  out  in  the  discussions  at  this  meeting  that  no  extensive 
laboratories  are  essential  to  the  proper  teaching  of  science  where  no  research  work, 
and  no  preparation  for  scientific  callings,  is  attempted ;  it  is  merely  necessary  that  the 
student  shall  have  opportunity  to  see  and  handle  and  weigh  and  measure  for  himself, 
and  this  can  be  done  with  a  very  inexpensive  equipment. 

'For  the  use  of  the  college  department ;  some  of  the  universities  have  more  for 
all  departments  together. 
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in  the  professional.  In  very  few  of  the  colleges  are  there  other 
instructors  than  the  professors.  Taking,  however,  the  number  of  those 
professors  who  appear  from  thecatalogues  to  be  doing  college  work,  the 
average  for  the  forty- four  institutions  is  eight ;  there  are  nineteen  which 
have  less  than  that  number,  and  very  few  have  more  than  ten.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  amount  of  instruction  given  is  much  less 
than  the  full  time  of  eight  men.  The  number  of  hours  weekly  is  gen- 
erally from  90  to  120.  About  50  per  cent,  of  the  colleges  are  within 
these  limits ;  20  per  cent,  have  more  than  120  hours,  and  30  per  cent, 
less  than  90.  The  average  appears  to  be  about  no.  But  the  number 
of  hours  for  each  professor  averages  nearer  twenty  than  fifteen  ;  so  that 
it  is  likely  that  the  average  amount  of  instruction  given  in  a  southern 
college  is  not  more  than  the  full  work  of  six  men. 

The  figure  given  for  the  possible  salaries  is  also  no  fit  subject  for 
hilarity.  It  is  too  serious  a  matter.  Apply  to  the  commissioner's 
figures  the  two-thirds  estimate  mentioned  above,  and  you  get  for  the 
forty-four  institutions  an  average  of  about  $840 ;  for  ten  state  institu- 
tions $930,  for  the  private  institutions  $7 50/ 

In  the  matter  of  standards  of  instruction  it  is  again  difficult  to  get 
at  the  facts  without  much  reading  between  the  lines.  I  have  assumed 
as  a  type  a  course  beginning  with  the  admission  requirements  consid- 
ered by  the  association  last  year,"  and  giving  four  years'  work  for  a  lit- 
erary degree.*  The  chief  test  is  the  work  of  the  freshman  year.  If, 
for  instance,  the  freshmen  are  working  on  Cicero  or  Virgil,  advanced 
English  composition  or  literature,  and  solid  geometry  or  advanced 
algebra,  the  work  is  up  to  the  standard ;  if  they  are  on  Caesar,  some 
of  the  English  books  required  for  admission,  and  plane  geometry,  it 
is  a  year  below  the  standard,  and  so  on.  I  went  through  the  catalogues 
on  this  basis  with  great  care,  trying  to  make  such  compensations  as 

x  Popular  notions  about  college  salaries  are  greatly  exaggerated.  For  instance, 
divide  the  amount  given  in  the  Harvard  treasurer's  report  as  spent  for  salaries  by  the 
number  of  officers  of  instruction  from  the  catalogue  for  the  same  year,  and  you  get 
about  $1,200;  proportioned  to  the  southern  figures  something  like  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  two  sections.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  Harvard  salaries  do  not 
so  often  represent  the  total  regular  earnings  of  a  man  settled  down  to  his  life-work, 
which  would  be  regularly  the  case  in  the  South. 

9  These  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  ability  to  write  decent  English,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  some  standard  works  in  English  literature,  four  books  of  Caesar,  four  ora- 
tions of  Cicero,  three  books  of  Zenophon,  with  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  algebra  to 
quadratics,  and  three  books  on  plane  geometry.  Liberal  substitutions  and  equiva- 
lents were  contemplated,  but  the  intention  was  to  secure  about  the  amount  of  school 
work  and  degree  of  maturity  expressed  by  these  units. 
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would  be  fair  in  each  case,  and  arrivfed  at  the  following  results  : 
About  40  per  cent,  of  the  institutions  (representing  probably  some- 
what more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  students)  are  within  half  a  year  of 
this  standard :  a  very  few  a  little  higher,  most  a  trifle  lower.  Another 
40  per  cent.,  including  some  of  the  strongest  institutions,  fall  rather 
definitely  into  a  class  having  a  standard  just  about  a  year  lower.  The 
rest,  while  more  scattering,  will  still  reduce  to  a  standard  with  an 
average  a  trifle  over  two  years  lower,  representing  after  all  some  good 
work,  with  an  apparent  ideal  of  attainment  which  is  sound  so  far  as  it 
goes. 

The  determining  of  the  numbers  of  students  was  the  original  pur- 
pose of  my  investigation,  and  I  have  given  more  time  and  care  to  this 
point  than  any  other.  I  wished  to  find  the  actual  number  of  students 
who  are  regular  candidates  for  a  literary  degree,  excluding  such  scien- 
tific degrees  as  are  of  a  professional  nature.1 

I  actually  counted  or  computed  the  number  of  such  regular  candi- 
dates in  thirty-nine  institutions;  probably  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
-numbers  in  our  territory.  I  also  estimated  the  probable  number  if  our 
standard  of  admission  were  universally  adopted  —  deducting  the  fresh- 
man class  if  the  standard  is  a  year  low,  and  so  on. 

The  total  number,  on  the  actual  basis,  was  3,784,  an  average  of  94 
Jor  each  institution.  No  college,  in  the  year  for  which  I  had  the  cata- 
logue, had  200  regular  candidates  for  literary  degrees.  On  the  theo- 
retical basis,  the  number  would  be  2,921,  or  73  to  each  college.  The 
commissioner's  report  gives  6,974  candidates  for  the  bachelor  of  arts, 
bachelor  of  philosophy,  and  bachelor  of  letters  degrees,  of  whom  more 
•than  a  thousand  by  actual  count  are  in  negro  institutions.  It  is,  then, 
more  than  probable  that  there  are  not  more  than  4,000  students  in  the 
southern  colleges  who  could  pass  the  association's  admission  require- 
ments." The  work  of  an  institution  is  finally  measured,  however,  by  the 
number  of  degrees  conferred.  Here  the  commissioner's  figures  are 
fairly  reliable,  and  more  satisfactory  than  the  catalogues,  which  do  not 
always  report  this  item.  The  number  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
•philosophy,  and  bachelor  of  letters  degrees  conferred  in  our  territory 

I I  finally  came  down  to  excluding  all  bachelor  of  science  degrees,  as  there  are 
relatively  few  of  them  given  except  in  schools  of  technology,  and  those  given  in 
other  schools  are  frequently  an  attempt  to  ride  two  horses  at  once  by  tacking  on  a 
liberal  education  to  a  professional  degree,  or  vice  versa. 

"This  is  approximately  the  number  in  the  twelve  New  England  small  colleges, 
which  have  a  standard  about  a  year  higher,  and  not  many  more  than  at  Harvard  and 
Yale,  where  the  standard  is  still  higher. 
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was  817  for  the  year  for  which  I  used  the  report,  of  which  over  a  hun- 
dred, according  to  Du  Bois's  "  College-bred  Negro,"  were  taken  by 
our  dusky  brethren  and  sisters.1 

If  every  student  finished  a  four  years'  course  and  took  his  degree, 
the  number  of  degrees  conferred  would,  of  course,  be  25  per  cent,  of 
that  of  candidates  in  attendance ;  it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  for  southern 
colleges  about  1 1  per  cent.;*  for  the  rest  of  the  country  it  is  about  20 
per  cent. 

In  the  South  also  the  number  of  irregular  and  special  students  is 
relatively  larger  than  elsewhere.  The  number  of  preparatory  and 
irregular  students  in  the  thirty-nine  institutions  was  3,028 ;  assuming 
our  admission  standard  it  would  be  3,921.  The  average  number  for 
those  institutions  which  have  a  preparatory  department  is  126  ;  some 
have  over  300. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  smaller  proportion  of  stu- 
dents in  college  in  the  South  as  compared  with  other  sections  of  the 
country;  but  if  you  reckon  with  the  native  white  population  only, 
there  is  not  so  much  difference.  The  ratio  is  about  thirteen  to  seven- 
teen. Very  few  southerners  go  North  for  their  college  education ;  I 
found  less  than  a  hundred  in  the  catalogues  of  twelve  of  the  largest 
northern  colleges.  This  for  the  college  proper,  as  defined  at  the  out- 
set ;  for  professional  and  scientific  students  the  relations  are  different. 
The  ratio  to  the  total  white  population,  both  of  students  and  of 
degrees,  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  both  sections,  and  the  northern 
professional  schools,  including  technological,  have  literally  thousands 
of  southern  students.  A  correction  made  on  this  account  would  pos- 
sibly show  that  southerners  lead  the  country  in  the  pursuit  of  profes- 
sional education,  very  much  at  the  expense  of  the  college  ;  for  many  of 
those  who  drop  out  of  the  college  course  do  so  in  order  to  begin  in  the 
professional  school.  In  fact,  considering  that  the  college  is  also  used 
as  a  professional  school  by  those  who  intend  to  teach,  the  idea  of  a 
liberal  education,  without  reference  to  a  lucrative  calling,  seems  to  be 
out  of  fashion  in  the  South. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts.  How  do  these  facts  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  small  college  in  the  South  ? 

It  must  be  evident  that  most  of  these  problems  may  be  summed 
up  in  one,  namely,  smallness.  The  elements  of  strength  in  an  insti- 
tution  are,   among   others,   material   equipment   (buildings,    library, 

1  About  700  bachelor's  degrees,  each  meaning  at  least  two  years  more  work,  were 
given  last  June  by  Harvard  and  Yale  alone. 

■  It  is  significant  that  for  female  students  in  the  South  it  is  less  than  5  per  cent. 
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laboratories),  productive  funds  or  other  sources  of  income,  numbers 
and  quality  of  faculty  and  students. 

In  all  these  things  the  southern  colleges  are  pathetically  poor ;  and 
they  are  poorest  in  number  and  quality  of  students,  which  is  the  most 
important  consideration  of  all,  because  the  others  are  in  a  sense  corol- 
laries of  it.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  There  are  not  students 
enough  for  the  colleges,  and  there  are  too  many  colleges  for  the  stu- 
dents. These  two  reasons  are  not  quite  identical  in  my  mind.  Both 
are  results  of  the  war,  but  in  different  ways.  The  former  is  indicated 
by  the  greater  proportion  in  the  South  of  professional  and  scientific 
students.  The  family  habit  of  going  to  college  for  a  liberal  education 
requires  not  only  material  prosperity,  but  also  a  continuity  of  tradi- 
tion.    If  this  is  broken  for  a  generation  the  scholarly  tradition  suffers. 

The  southerner  of  the  generation  before  the  war  was  proverbially  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  a  fine  judge  of  whisky  and  horses.  In 
the  generation  after  the  war  he  had  more  to  do  with  mules  than  horses, 
and  was  lucky  if  he  got  any  whisky  that  called  for  discrimination.  He 
is  still  profoundly  a  gentleman,  unconsciously  and  inevitably;  the  war 
and  its  consequences  gave  great  opportunities  for  the  practice  and 
development  of  human  kindness ;  but  he  is  just  as  unconsciously  and 
inevitably  a  man  of  practical  affairs  rather  than  a  scholar,  and  if  you 
can  get  an  expression  from  him  as  to  his  hopes  for  his  son,  he  will 
probably  say  that  he  wants  him  to  let  whisky  alone  and  know  about 
electric  railroads.  He  therefore  sends  him  to  study  something  which 
appeals  to  him  as  "  practical ; "  if  one  of  the  old  professions,  then  the 
sooner  he  can  get  into  the  professional  course  the  better;  if  a  new  pro- 
fession like  engineering,  that  is  "going  to  college;  "  if  the  boy  cannot 
attain  to  such  heights,  he  can  take  a  "  business  course  "  in  bookkeeping 
and  typewriting,  and  that  is  "college"  too,  and  "practical"  at  the 
same  time.  And  the  boy's  mother  and  her  friends,  rejoiced  that  her 
boy  is  "  in  college,"  believe  that  he  is  getting  the  same  thing,  or  some- 
thing just  as  .good,  as  if  he  were  at  Yale  or  Harvard.  Do  not  the 
announcements  of  the  institution  where  the  boy  is  studying  say  or 
imply  just  that  ?  We  who  know  the  distinctions  often  need  to  be 
reminded  that  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  great  Philistine  world 
no  such  distinctions  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  colleges  were  founded  or  planned 
before  the  war,  and  when  the  post-bellum  poverty  came,  they  were 
loath  to  give  up  the  work  they  had  begun,  and  made  untold  sacrifices 
to  keep  alive  and  do  the  work  they  could  find  to  do.     Very  little  of 
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this  was  college  work  as  1  have  defined  it.  Few  could  afford  a  liberal 
education,  and  there  were  no  schools  to  prepare  for  college.  Thq 
public  high  school  as  known  at  the  North  did  not  exist,  and  private 
schools  and  tutors  were  no  more  within  the  means  of  the  impoverished 
people  than  a  college  course.  So,  as  a  rule,  the  colleges  depended 
upon  their  preparatory  departments  for  students  and  revenue,  and 
became  practically  secondary  schools.  This  supplied  a  real  need. 
The  South  is  a  rural  section.  There  have  been,  down  to  the  present 
time,  very  few  cities  or  towns  with  5,000  white  inhabitants,  and  without 
some  such  number  there  is  no  basis  for  a  local  secondary  school. 
Boys  must  then  leave  home  for  secondary  education,  and  if  the  insti- 
tutions founded  as  colleges  furnish  it,  to  what  better  place  can  they  go? 
That  this  state  of  things  stiJl  exists  to  a  large  extent  is  shown  by  the 
figures  given  above  regarding  preparatory  students. 

It  was  imperative  for  most  young  men  to  get  ready  for  their  life- 
work  and  be  earning  money  as  early  as  possible.  This  led  the  profes- 
sional schools  to  take  students  with  practically  no  conditions  of 
admission  except  willingness  to  come  and  pay  the  tuition  fee,  and  thus 
these  schools  became  formidable  rivals  of  the  colleges.  All  institutions, 
colleges  and  professional  schools,  including  all  sorts  of  normal,  poly- 
technic, industrial,  "business"  schools,  and  what  not,  have  competed 
f<?r  the  only  source  of  revenue  —  tuition  fees.  This  has  had  a  whole 
train  of  undesirable  consequences,  but  what  most  affects  the  colleges  is 
that  it  compels  them  to  "  keep  their  ears  to  the  ground  "  for  any  apparent 
popular  demand,  and  cater  to  anything  that  promises  a  few  more  fees. 
Besides  preparatory  departments  (which  have  not  been  by  any  means 
entirely  bad),  they  have  wasted  energy  in  music  courses,  "  business 
courses,"  and  all  the  others  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  in  poorly 
manned  and  equipped  courses  for  the  usual  professions,  to  the  great 
detriment  and  loss  of  dignity  of  the  regular  college  work.  An  occa- 
sional success  in  such  ways  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  many 
unworthy  mere  money-making  enterprises,  and  the  legislatures  have 
been  very  much  at  fault  in  chartering  institutions  which  have  no  right 
to  exist. 

In  the  absence  of  a  regulating  authority,  the  state  of  things  bears 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  well-ordered  system  of  Germany,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  a  virgin  American  forest  to  a  carefully  managed 
German  domain.  The  scientific  forester  does  npt  recklessly  destroy 
trees.  Where  a  tree  is  growing,  even  if  it  is  not  of  the  most  valuable 
sort,  he  leaves  it  unless  it  is  in  the  way  of  a  better  one,  for  it  may  be 
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good  for  something ;  it  has  been  recently  found  that  even  the  black- 
gum  can  be  used  for  paving-blocks.  So  with  an  educational  growth  ; 
it  should  be  so  managed  as  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  in  existence. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  traditional  benevolent  despot,  having  full 
power  to  establish,  suppress,  or  change,  and  knowing,  or  having  the 
advice  of  those  who  know,  as  much  about  the  conditions  as  we  do, 
should  take  the  matter  in  hand  ;  what  would  he  do  ?  In  the  first  place, 
if  he  knew  as  much  as  we  do,  and  no  more,  his  first  step  would  prob- 
ably be  to  get  complete  and  accurate  information.  He  would  appoint 
a  commission  with  inquisitorial  powers  to  get  definite  answers  to  such 
questions  as  these  :  How  much  property  has  your  institution  ?  How 
much  debt  ?  How  much  revenue,  and  frpin  what  sources  ?  How 
many  students  have  you  at  the  middle  of  a  given  term,  as  regular  can- 
didates for  each  degree  that  you  give  ?  Where  do  they  come  from  ? 
How  old  are  they  ?  How  many  of  them  pay  tuition  ?  How  many 
professors  and  other  instructors  have  you  ?  Just  how  much,  and  what 
work  did  each  do  last  year  ?  What  sum  did  each  receive  for  his  work  ? 
Answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  would  be  called  for  for  several 
years  back,  and  the  returns  carefully  tabulated. 

He  would  then  ask  the  heads  of  institutions :  In  what  direction, 
and  to  what  extent,  do  you  consider  changes  desirable  in  your  institu- 
tion, or  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  what  measures  do  you 
consider  feasible  to  bring  about  such  changes  ?  He  would  get  similar 
opinions  from  some  representative  set  of  intelligent  men  of  affairs — 
say  for  instance  the  lay  trustees  of  the  various  institutions.  Having 
these  facts  and  opinions  collected  and  edited,  he  would  proceed  to 
adjust  things  so  as  to  secure  the  best  economy  of  work  and  coordina- 
tion of  effort,  making  the  best  use  possible  of  all  existing  institutions. 

It  appears  that  all  the  students  prepared  up  to  the  very  modest 
standard  proposed  by  the  association  could  be  provided  for  in  about 
twenty  colleges.  At  the  same  time,  the  catalogues  show  an  average  of 
175  students  in  college  and  preparatory  department  together;  and 
within  a  few  years,  as  the  country  gains  in  population  and  wealth,  a  con- 
siderable increase  can  be  expected.  There  is,  therefore,  work  enough 
for  all  the  institutions,  only  more  than  half  of  it  is  secondary  work. 
This  is,  in  its  place,  just  as  useful  and  dignified  as  college  work. 
Indeed,  if  done  frankly  for  what  it  is,  it  is  infinitely  more  dignified 
than  the  same  work  called  by  a  more  high-sounding  name. 

Our  despot  would,  therefore,  probably  select,  through  an  expert 
commission,  with   due   regard   to   present   conditions  of  equipment, 
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locality,  and  relations  to  other  institutions,  twenty  or  so  of  the  strongest 
to  do  the  college  work.  He  would  see  that  they  had  adequate  build- 
dings,  libraries,  and  faculties,  and  endowments  sufficient,  with  what 
could  reasonably  be  expected  from  tuition  fees,  to  pay  living  salaries.1 

In  the  weaker  institutions  which  are  living  chiefly  on  the  prepara- 
tory department,  the  college  would  be  closed  and  the  preparatory  work 
strengthened  by  taking  the  preparatory  students  from  those  of  the  first 
set  which  had  them,  in  exchange  for  the  few  college  students  in  the 
weaker  ones. 

Furthermore,  some  institutions  in  which  the  college  work  is  languish- 
ing because  the  scientific  side  is  outgrowing  it,  could  let  their  human- 
istic students  go  to  the  colleges,  and  they  could  be  established  and 
strengthened  as  schools  of  engineering  and  the  like. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  modern  scientific 
professions  need  just  as  long  and  thorough  training  as  the  older  ones 
of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  and  that  a  sound  academic  education, 
on  proper  lines  of  course,  is  just  as  advantageous  a  foundation  in  one 
case  as  the  other. 

Surely  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  the  minimum  at  which  a  young 
man,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the  community,  should  begin 
the  practice  of  a  profession.  This  gives  eighteen  or  nineteen  as  the 
minimum  for  entering  the  professional  school.  Ought  not  the  time  up 
to  that  age  to  be  spent,  in  every  case,  in  academic  study?  And  ought 
not  the  standard  of  admission  to  all  professional  schools  to  be  such 
academic  attainment  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  young  man 
of  good  parts,  working  faithfully  under  good  instruction  up  to  that 
age?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  failure  of  parents  (upheld,  it  must  be 
admitted,  by  too  many  of  the  professional  schools),  to  realize  the 
importance  of  this  academic  education,  which  it  is  the  function  of  the 
college  to  give,  is  the  greatest  cause  for  the  small  number  of  college 
students  in  the  South  today. 

Our  despot  would,  therefore,  undoubtedly  take  in  hand  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  and  fi^  such  standards  of  admission  and  graduation 
for  them,  as  well  for  the  colleges,  as  to  insure  that  the  whole  work  of 
higher  education  be  well  organized  and  coordinated. 

The  only  despot  who  rules  in  our  country  is  public  opinion.    This 

1 1  have  examined  many  programs  for  improving  one  part  or  another  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  I  never  yet  saw  one  which  did  not  include  a  raise  in  its  author's  salary,  or 
in  the  compensation  for  the  kind  of  work  he  does;  but  with  full  knowledge  of  this 
tendency  in  human  nature,  I  still  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  these  salaries  would 
average  more  than  $840. 
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ruler  is  rather  slow  to  act  on  questions  like  ours,  and  does  not  always 
act  in  the  most  judicious  manner ;  but  he  is  always  ready  to  listen 
to  expert  advice,  and  sometimes  follows  it.  Besides  the  unorgan- 
ized public  opinion  which,  for  instance,  sends  one  young  person  in 
thirty  to  college  in  New  England,  as  against  one  in  a  hundred  in  the 
South,  there  is  the  expression  through  legislation ;  which,  if  properly 
informed,  could  do  much  towards  thinning  and  putting  on  a  sound 
basis  of  growth  our  educational  wilderness.  For  instance,  some  more 
agitation  on  the  subject  might  induce  some  of  our  legislatures  to  pro- 
hibit the  establishment  of  degree-giving  institutions  without  adequate 
endowment,  say  $200,000  for  an  ordinary  college.1 

Another  good  idea  would  be  to  withhold  the  right  to  give  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  any  institution  which  has  not  around  mil- 
lion for  graduate  work  alone.  There  is  a  long  paper  to  be  written  on 
this  subject  for  our  association ;  I  have  here  only  space  to  say  that 
colleges  should  no  more  dissipate  energy  in  the  direction  of  gradu- 
ate work  than  schools  in  college  work,  and  that  at  present  no  institu- 
tion in  the  South  has  an  equipment  which  permits  any  great  amount 
of  graduate  work  without  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  more  legitimate 
college  work. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  legislatures  may  help,  but  one 
which  is  eminently  in  line  with  the  practice  of  legislatures  has  been 
already  suggested  above.  Why  should  not  legislatures  appoint  com- 
missions of  expert  educators  to  make  the  exhaustive  investigation  of 
facts  which  every  one  seems  to  be  in  need  of  ?  ■ 

Another  idea  for  the  benevolent  despot  is  the  millionaire  variety. 
Here  I  think  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the  benevolent;  there  seem  to 
have  been  cases  where  too  much  emphasis  on  the  other  word  was 
unfortunate,  though  a  little,  intelligently  applied,  might  not  do 
any  harm  under  certain  conditions.  Suppose,  for  instance,  one  or 
several  of  the  rich  men  who  could  well  afford  to  do  it  should  set  on 
foot  the  proposed  investigation  of  facts,  and  should  find  a  certain 
group  of  colleges  in  the  same  region,  or  under  the  same  denomina- 
tional control,  or  both,  and  say  to  them :  *'  Drop  your  petty  differ- 

1  Such  a  law  recently  before  the  New  York  legislature  proposed  a  minimum  of 
$500,000. 

a  It  would  seem  from  what  was  said  at  the  meeting  that  various  members  of  the 
association  had  spent  an  amount  of  time  in  studying  catalogues  and  other  statistics 
which,  with  the  task  properly  organized  and  distributed,  and  backed  up  with  a  little 
money  for  clerical  expenses,  would  have  gone  far  towards  covering  the  whole  field  of 
investigation. 
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ences  and  jealousies  and  let  a  disinterested  commission  organize  your 
work  on  a  better  basis,  and  I,  or  we,  will  strengthen  your  endow- 
ments."1    Can  any  one  see  any  objection  to  such  a  course  ? 

Or  if  some  such  individual  or  syndicate  should  undertake  to  stand 
for  the  whole  task  which  I  have  outlined,  so  far  as  it  should  be  found 
feasible ;  two  or  three  millions  would  go  a  long  way  towards  giving  a 
sound  basis  to  the  whole  college  work  of  the  South ;  would  it  not  be 
better  spent  than  the  many  more  millions  which  have  gone  into  what 
I  have  heard  called  "ornate  caricatures  of  German  universities1' 
elsewhere  ?"■ 

There  is  not  a  college  library  in  the  South  which  has  30,000  up-to- 
date  volumes,  and  there  are  many,  in  colleges  whose  work  is  to  be  taken 
seriously,  which  have  not  5,000.  If  some  millionaire  with  the  library 
habit  would  give  even  moderately  in  this  direction,  would  it  not  do 
more  good  than  providing  novels  for  grocery  boys  and  factory  girls  ? 

It  is  the  farmer's  best  field  which  responds  soonest  and  in  the  largest 
measure  to  fertilizing  and  culture;  and  so,  while  negroes  and  "poor 
whites  "  cannot  be  neglected,  there  is  still  no  more  promising  field  in 
the  South  for  judicious  giving  than  that  of  the  higher  education.  If 
nothing  further  were  to  follow  it,  the  trifling  sum  required  for  the 
investigation  mentioned  would  be  a  most  welcome  contribution  to  the 
cause,  and  I  am  sure  the  association  would  be  glad  to  undertake  the 
work  if  thus  supported  in  it. 

I  offer  these  suggestions  as  better,  because  more  systematic,  ways 
of  giving,  than  the  usual  one  of  a  building  here  and  a  scholarship 
there,  or  even  an  institution  which  may  not  be  really  needed,  out  of 
personal  whim  or  vanity  or  on  the  representations  of  interested  persons. 

Organization  and  intelligent  study  of  facts  are  the  watchwords  of  the 
times,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  needed  than  in  our  problems.  And 
so,  finally,  co6peration  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  themselves  is 
all-essential.    This  association  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 

1  Anyone  can  find  in  the  commissioner's  tables  a  group  of  six  colleges,  in  three 
adjoining  states,  under  the  same  denomination,  or  shades  of  it.  They  have  together 
585  students,  and  $375,000  endowment.  The  two  strongest  have  317  of  the  students, 
and  $262,000  of  the  endowment,  and  buildings  and  equipment  fairly  adequate  —  the 
others,  with  one  exception,  being  ridiculously  inferior  in  the  last  item.  The  two 
Strongest  have  no  preparatory  department;  three  of  the  others  have,  with  210  stu- 
dents. There  are  other  weak  colleges  in  the  region  which,  if  they  would  overlook 
denominational  differences,  would  profit  by  a  general  reorganization. 

9  An  institution  could  be  named  whose  front  steps  cost  more  than  the  total  endow- 
ment of  any  southern  institution,  except  a  few  of  the  richest. 
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some  basis  should  be  found  on  which  it  can  be  extended  to  include  all 
institutions  for  liberal  education,  and  it  should  be  in  cordial  under- 
standing and  sympathy  with  associations  representing  elementary  and 
professional  education.1 

In  neither  legislatures  nor  private  benefactors  will  support  the 
proposed  investigation,  could  not  the  institutions  themselves,  perhaps 
through  this  association,  combine  to  undertake  at  least  a  preliminary 
canvass,  which  could  at  the  same  time  be  made  an  inquiry  as  to  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  a  wider  membership  ?  There  are  already  strong  ten- 
dencies towards  a  coordination  of  work  such  as  I  have  suggested  ;  it 
would  be  a  pity,  if  it  were  possible  in  the  light  of  wider  knowledge 
to  do  better,  to  take  steps  which  must  afterwards  be  retraced. 

I  will  close  by  presenting  a  diagram  which  shows  what,  from  my 
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necessarily  incomplete  facts,  appears  to  be  the  state  of  certain  aspects 
of  the  case.  To  show  movements  would  require  comparison  of  states 
at  different  times,  a  task  which  I  hs.ve  not  attempted. 

I  have  shown  first  the  state  of  things  at  the  oldest  and  strongest 
institution  in  the  country.  Here  the  average  age  of  admission  to  col- 
lege is  nineteen,  and  of  graduation  twenty-three,  unless,  as  is  often 
done,  the  course  is  shortened  to  three  years  by  extra  work.  The  medi- 
cal course  is  four  years,  the  other  professional  courses  three.  This  gives 
twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  years  as  the  age  at  which  the  young  man 
goes  into  the  hospital  or  office  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  for  regular 
practice.  The  college  is  fed  chiefly  by  a  set  of  old  and  strong  schools, 
which  carry  the  student  as  far  as  the  college  did  seventy -five  years  ago, 
or  as  some  of  the  southern  colleges  do  now,  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

In  our  section  Class  A  represents  the  40  per  cent,  of  the  colleges 
which  are  at  or  about  the  association's  standard.     This  is  two  years 

1  As  a  concrete  instance,  the  Southern  Medical  Association  is  soon  to  meet.  Could 
not  our  association  send  a  representative  or  a  memorial  to  influence  them  in  the  mat- 
ter of  raising  their  standard  of  admission  ? 
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lower  than  the  Harvard  standard,  allowing  boys  to  enter  at  seventeen 
and  finish  at  twenty-one.1 

I  shall  maintain  that  this  is  better  than  the  Harvard  standard. 
Academic  training  for  professional  students  is  a  good  thing,  but  Har- 
vard has  about  two  years  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  You  see  that  this 
Class  A  standard  allows  a  professional  degree  at  twenty-three  or 
twenty- four,  or  even  a  year  earlier  with  better  work  in  the  preparatory 
schools. 

There  of  course  is  the  difficulty.  There  are  a  few  schools,  mostly 
grouped  in  certain  sections,  which  can  prepare  for  this  standard,  but 
there  is  not  a  college  in  the  South  which  is  not  obliged  to  make  pro- 
vision for  students  who  cannot  attain  this  standard,  and  who  come  in 
at  a  standard  a  year  lower  (roughly  expressed  by  our  old  minimum 
requirements  of  English,  history,  and  geography).  Colleges  which 
have  no  preparatory  department  take  them  as  irregular  or  special  stu- 
dents, or  in  some  cases  even  announce  a  special  year's  work  for  such 
students. 

Now  the  colleges  which  I  have  put  in  Class  B,  including,  as  I  said, 
some  of  the  strongest  in  numbers  and  endowment,  recognizing  frankly 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  get  the  higher  standard  of  preparation  from 
their  feeding  schools,  take  their  students  at  the  lower  standard,  which 
they  can  get,  and  give  the  degree  on  four  years'  work  from  that  point. 
There  are  not  wanting  those  who  think  that  such  a  course,  allowing  a 
year  earlier  graduation  from  the  professional  school  than  Class  A,  is 
high  enough.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  students  finish 
the  course  in  Class  B  than  in  Class  A.  This  plan  also  leaves  room  for 
a  well-organized,  though  short,  high-school  course. 

Class  C  does  not  leave  room  for  such  a  course.  It  includes  various 
institutions  which  are  too  weak  to  do  adequate  work  for  the  bachelor's 
degree,  and  ought  not  to  give  such  a  degree.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
often  doing  work  which  is  sound  and  fills  a  real  place.  They  provide 
a  modicum  of  academic  instruction,  with  a  token  of  its  completion,  for 
the  class  which  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  numerous,  of  young 
men  who  desire  a  professional  degree  at  twenty-one  or  twenty- two. 

I  add  a  line  showing  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  admission  to 
the  professional  schools.  Of  course  students  do  not  actually  enter  at 
such  a  tender  age,  but  they  can  reach  the  standard  at  that   age,  and 

s  It  ought  in  fairness  to  be  said  that  the  actual  average  in  both  cases  is  raised  by 
individuals  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  belated  in  preparation.  Boys  do  pre- 
pare in  good  schools  and  enter  Harvard  at  seventeen,  and  our  standard  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  reached  at  sixteen  under  favorable  conditions. 
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ought  to  be  kept  out,  whatever  their  age,  until  they  are  better  equipped. 

The  second  diagram  shows  some  possibilities  based  on  present  con- 
ditions which,  though  perhaps  not  ideal,  seem  to  me  feasible  and  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  first  feature  is  one  on  which  everybody  is  now  already  practi- 
cally agreed,  but  possibly  my  presentation  gives  it  a  little  different 
aspect  from  that  in  some  minds.  I  suggest  that  the  colleges  in  Classes 
A  and  B  unite  on  some  compromise  as  to  standard,  and  fix  an  admis- 
sion requirement  which  shall  cover  what  can  be  reasonably  hoped  for 
from  the  schools  as  an  attainable  ideal  for  the  near  future.  I  hope  this 
will  be  as  near  Class  A  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  schools 
a  good  and  sound  curriculum,  which  will  be  of  value  to  their  gradu- 
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ates  who  do  not  go  to  college.  This  could,  without  doing  any  harm, 
be  extended,  in  the  case  of  strong  schools,  to  cover  another  year  and 
admit  their  graduates  to  the  sophomore  class  in  college.1 

The  colleges  must  still  overlap  work  with  the  schools  in  the  other 
direction,  by  taking  students  below  standard  from  places  where  the 
schools  cannot  do  the  work,  and  giving  them  a  year's  work  as  irregular 
or  special  students,  until  they  reach  the  standard.  As  the  schools 
strengthen,  this  would  tend  to  disappear." 

The  second  feature  is  to  provide  a  legitimate  field  for  very  many 
institutions  which  are  even  now  doing  sound  work,  often  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties.  They  include  colleges  of  Class  C  and  some  of  Class 
B.  It  seems  to  me  that  their  work  would  be  condensed  and  strength- 
ened if  they  were  organized  on  a  type  something  like  what  President 
Harper  has  discussed  under  the  name  of  junior  colleges.  The  course 
could  be  three  years,  beginning  where  Class  B  does  now(i.  *.,  as  far  as 
the  majority  of  the  schools  can  go),  and  giving  of  course  a  diploma 
at  the  end,  which  would  be  distinctive  and  honorable,  but  would  not 

1  In  the  same  way,  the  strongest  colleges  could  do  a  year's  graduate  work,  and 
give  a  master's  degree,  which  would  be  sought  by  those  who  intend  to  teach. 

*  Its  disappearance  might  be  hastened  by  treating  such  students  strictly  as  on 
probation,  and  denying  them  the  privileges  of  regular  students,  such  as  joining  fra- 
ternities, playing  on  athletic  teams,  and  the  like,  till  they  have  passed  the  regular 
examination. 
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be  miscalled  a  bachelor's  degree.  Such  a  course  can  be  handled  with 
less  resources  in  every  way  than  the  more  ambitious  one  for  the 
degree  ;  it  would  be  more  strictly  prescribed,  and  would  indeed  cor- 
respond to  the  prescribed  part  of  the  bachelor  of  arts  course,  as  it  has 
taken  shape  in  most  of  our  colleges.  Those  of  the  graduates  who 
desired  further  academic  work,  especially  those  who  intend  to  teach, 
could  go  to  the  regular  colleges  for  their  last  two  years.  Many  who 
now  leave  college  to  enter  professional  schools  would  prefer  such  a 
course  as  this,  and  would  possibly  stay,  in  order  to  finish  it,  longer  in 
college  than  they  do  under  present  conditions.  Boys  might  also,  as  in 
the  other  case,  as  the  schools  improve,  enter  this  course  in  the  second 
year  without  any  harm  being  done. 

The  third  feature  of  the  plan  will,  I  think,  meet  with  general 
approval,  though  very  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  it 
heretofore.  When  we  have  a  standard  of  admission  to  college,  let  us  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  have  it  adopted  also  by  the  professional  schools. 
This  will  strengthen  the  secondary  schools  as  nothing  else  will,  improve 
the  quality  of  the  professional  students,  indirectly  help  the  colleges, 
and  in  the  end  cause  no  loss  in  numbers  to  the  professional  schools. 
They  really  ought  to  demand  a  standard  as  high  as  that  of  the  diploma 
of  the  proposed  junior  college,  but  on  the  way  to  that  the  college 
standard  of  admission  seems  a  perfectly  practicable  step. 

E.  H.  Babbitt. 

University  of  the  South. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EQUALITY  OF  RIGHTS  BETWEEN 
THE  GERMAN  GYMNASIUM  AND  THE  REALGYM- 
NASIUM. 

Now  that  the  first  steps  towards  the  co-ordination  of  the 
realgymnasium  and  the  gymnasium  are  made;  now  that  the 
faculty  of  philosophy  with  all  its  numerous  branches  of  sciences 
and  languages  and  also  the  faculty  of  medicine  are  open  to 
those  who  attended  a  realgymnasium  (privileges  which  formerly 
were  reserved  to  pupils  of  the  gymnasium  only),  it  will  perhaps 
be  of  interest  to  the  American  readers  to  know  on  what 
grounds  the  adherents  of  the  modern  system  (realgymnasium) 
demand  the  same  privileges  that  are  granted  to  the  gymnasium 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  secondary  and  high-school  sys- 
tems. 

The  contest  is  an  old  one  and,  as  all  struggled  for  privileges, 
was,  at  times,  fought  with  great  animosity  on  both  sides.  It 
is,  I  dare  say,  owing  to  the  lively  interest  which  our  Emperor 
takes  in  school  matters  that  the  end  of  the  war  between  the  two 
species  of  schools  is  in  sight.  When  the  "  Realschule,"  now 
called  realgymnasium,  was  established  (the  first  seed  was  planted 
in  the  ground  by  Comenius  and  the  growing  tree  was  fostered  by 
Franke,  Samler  and  Hecker)  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  uni- 
versity. Its  pupils,  after  seven  years'  instruction,  were  only 
allowed*  to  continue  their  studies  in  a  technical  college  (called 
polytechnicums,  academies,  etc.),  but  none  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  sacred  halls  of  the  universitas  litterarum,  where  only  pupils 
who  had  sat  nine  years  on  the  forms  of  the  gymnasium  were 
admitted. 

It  was  evident  that  with  such  a  difference  in  the  school 
years  the  pupils  of  the  realschule  could  not  rival  those  of  a 
gymnasium.  So  two  more  years  were  added  to  the  former,  it 
was  called  "  realgymnasium "  (the  name  realschule  was  pre- 
served by  a  school  of  the  lower  kind  containing  six  classes  only); 
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and  then  competition  for  the  same  rights  and  privileges  began. 
Step  by  step  the  realgymnasium  has  gained  ground  and  now  its 
position  is  as  firmly  established  as  that  of  the  gymnasium. 

Two  important  victories  are  gained,  two  faculties  of  the  uni- 
versity are  opened  to  the  realgymnasium  ;  only  one  more  is 
wanted  in  order  to  be  equal  to  its  adversaries.  It  is  the  right 
of  studying  law  which  the  adherents  of  the  realgymnasium 
demand.  This  granted,  they  willingly  leave  the  right  to  study 
theology  to  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasium.  But  why  do  they 
claim  the  right  to  study  law  ?  For  those  who  know  the  Ger- 
man institutions,  the  reason  is  most  evident.  A  jurist  with  us 
"may  get  any  place  he  likes ;  all  the  high  state  offices  are  within 
his  reach,  orders  and  titles  pour  down  upon  him  in  showers. 
For  proof  of  this  let  me  state  that  all  the  state  secretaries  in 
Saxony,  except  one  (the  secretary  of  the  state  for  war)  are 
jurists.  In  Prussia  it  is  nearly  the  same.  The  number  of 
judges,  lawyers,  attorneys  and  notaries  is  enormous,  and  besides 
the  best  places  in  all  branches  of  government  are  reserved  to 
jurists.  There  is  no  banking  firm  of  importance  and  renown  but 
has  a  jurist  among  the  board  of  directors ;  even  the  great  indus- 
trial enterprises  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  a  jurist  with 
a  fixed  salary  that  by  far  exceeds  the  income  of  non-juristic 
officials. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  desire  to  win  this  important 
position  is  most  ardent  on  the  side  of  the  reform  party,  and  that 
it  is  obstinately  fought  against  by  the  gymnasium.  Let  us  see, 
now,  if  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  pupils  of  the  real- 
gymnasium are  unable  to  study  the  law  because  wanting  the  stock 
of  learning  which  is  absolutely  requisite  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  laws.  For  this  purpose  we  must  first  examine  what  means 
the  gymnasium  has  to  prepare  the  minds  of  its  pupils  for  this 
study. 

The  bases  of  instruction  in  this  school  are  the  classical  lan- 
guages, Latin  and  Greek,  and  besides  history  and  mathematics. 
All  those  who  know  the  above  named  languages,  must  own  that 
their  value,  as  a  means  of  training  the  spirit,  of  forming  the 
mind  and  of  teaching  the  boys  to  think  logically,  is  unrivaled. 
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Those  who  master  these  languages  have  passed  through  a  train- 
ing of  the  mind  that  may  be  called  "  spiritual  gymnastics/1  and 
that  enables  them  to  enter  into  any  subject,  however  deep  or 
learned  it  may  be. 

But  are  the  classical  languages  the  only  means  to  lead  us  to 
that  end?  Is  the  antique  world  the  only  one  which  has  pro- 
duced great  statesmen,  orators,  poets,  and  artists? 

To  this  we  resolutely  answer,  no.  However  rich  in  forms 
and  varied  in  construction  the  classical  languages  may  be,  in 
richness  of  thought  the  modern  languages  are  not  one  step  infe- 
rior to  them.  Compare  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  to  those  of 
Shakespeare,  and  you  will  not  be  long  in  doubt  whether  you  shall 
give  the  palm  to  the  heathen  or  to  the  Christian  poet,  and  if  you  read 
Moli&re's  comedies  after  those  of  Plautus,  you  will  easily  observe 
how  far  they  surpass  their  model  and  source  in  beauty  and  per- 
fection. And  what  treasures  are  hidden  in  that  species  of  writ- 
ing which  the  ancients  did  not  know  at  all,  the  novel,  etc.;  does 
not  our  face  brighten  when  we  think  of  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain,  Eliot,  Bourget,  Huysman,  Loti,  and 
others  ?  Is  there,  within  all  the  range  of  classical  lyric  poetry, 
anything  that  can  be  compared  to  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam?" 
We  see  that  there  is  an  embarras  de  richesse  as  to  the  means  of 
filling  heart  and  mind  with  sublime  notions  concerning  every- 
thing that  touches  human  life  and  human  destiny  on  this  side 
and  beyond  the  grave. 

I  think  we  need  but  indicate  the  treasures  which  are  hidden 
in  modern  languages — to  enumerate  them  all  would  by  far 
exceed  the  space  allotted  to  me  in  this  periodical — to  show  of 
what  value  they  are  for  the  cultivation  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of 
the  brain  of  our  youth.  I  must  claim  that  in  the  first  point 
they  even  surpass  the  classical  languages.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  pearl  of  all  the  antique  tragedies,  Trilogy  of  Oedipus:  King 
Oedipus,  Oedipus  in  Kolonos  and  Antigone,  what  things  are 
shown  us  here.  The  murder  of  a  father  by  his  son;  the  incest 
between  mother  and  son ;  the  suicide  of  the  most  lovely  person 
antique  poetry  has  produced.  Is  it  not  shocking  to  our  Chris- 
tian notions,   repulsive  to  our   esthetical   and    moral    feelings? 
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What  profit  does  the  heart  derive  from  such  readings?  It  is  awful 
the  dreadful  reign  of  destiny  that  pervades  all  the  tragedy; 
with  awe  I  read  it  when  I  was  young,  with  awe  I  read  it,  now 
that  I  am  old.  As  to  the  form,  of  course,  I  know  nothing  more 
sublime  than  the  chorus  of  this  trilogy;  nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  compared  to  the  beauty  of  its  language.  But  not  even  the 
touching  instance  of  filial  love  given  by  Antigone  can  efface  the 
horror  of  its  contents. 

But  it  is  not  the  heart,  you  will  observe,  with  which  the 
jurist  has  to  work,  but  the  brain,  and  I  perfectly  agree.  For  that 
purpose  the  pupil  of  the  realgymnasium  has  to  learn  Latin  to 
nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  pupil  of  the  rival  school.  It  is 
only  the  Greek  which  is  wanting  in  the  former  species  of 
schools — pupils  learn  English  in  its  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  study  of  mathematics  in  the  realgymnasium  is  far  more 
intensive  than  in  the  gymnasiums,  and  its  importance  for  the 
cultivation  and  training  of  the  brain  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged. In  one  branch  of  science,  which  is  particularly  fit  to 
enlighten  the  mind,  to  teach  us  logical  thinking,  in  natural  his- 
tory and  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  etc.,  the  realgym- 
nasium is  far  superior  to  the  gymnasium,  which  has  scarcely 
any  instruction  in  these  branches  of  science.  The  importance 
of  natural  history  is  not  yet  universally  known,  and  yet  it  is  just 
this  science,  which  dispersed  the  dark  ideas  of  witchcraft  and 
superstition,  which  caused  the  rack,  the  stake,  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  horrid  persecutions  for  sorcery,  those  blemishes  of 
Christianity,  to  disappear.  The  knowledge  of  this  science  I 
think  particularly  requisite  for  a  jurist,  who  in  so  many  cases 
has  to  deal  with  practical  life,  and  who  in  all  lawsuits  of 
this  kind  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  judgment  of  an  expert, 
and  can  decide  nothing  of  his  own  knowledge  or  convic- 
tion. 

There  remains  one  question :  Is  the  realgymnasium  able  to 
give  its  pupils  also  an  ethical  instruction  equal  to  that  of  a 
gymnasium  ?  I  think  it  is.  If  you  teach  religion  according  to 
the  true  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  you  will  lead  your  pupils 
through  a   course   of   ethics  which  surpasses  all   that  can  be 
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taught  in  other  branches  of  instruction.  That  the  pupil  can 
read  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  the  other  only  in  German, 
makes  not  the  least  difference  as  to  the  contents,  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  instruction.  In  works  of  literature  it  is  quite 
another  thing.  Man,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancients  as  they 
are  expressed  in  its  works  of  literature,  is  entirely  dependent 
on  a  blind  fate,  called  Moira,  or  on  the  despotic  will  of  tyranni- 
cal, wayward  gods  that  are  stained  with  all  human  vices  and 
foibles.  The  masterworks  of  modern  literature,  however,  are 
consciously  or  unconsciously  written  in  a  way  congenial  to  our 
Western  feeling ;  the  spirit  of  Christendom  pervades  them  from 
beginning  to  end,  knowing  no  blind  fate,  no  irascible  and 
revengeful  god  but  the  voice  of  God  in  our  own  bosom — con- 
science. "In  your  own  bosom  are  the  stars  of  your  fate,"  these 
words  of  Schiller's  are  the  ethical  base  of  our  modern  drama  ; 
in  your  own  heart  rises  the  guilt ;  the  catastrophe  is  the  atone- 
ment, the  expiation  for  it.  Not  the  anger  of  the  gods  has  been 
assuaged  by  this  catastrophe,  but  your  heart  has  been  purified 
and  humbled,  and  the  eternal,  divine  order  of  things  has  been 
restored,  and  has  rebuilt  what  human  sin  destroyed.  Thus  we 
find  it  in  Schiller,  Goethe,  Lessing,  but  above  all  in,  that 
"revealer  of  the  heart,"  the  poet  of  the  conscience,  the  poet  of 
poets,  Shakespeare. 

We  hasten  to  the  conclusion.  The  impartial  observer  must 
confess  that  a  difference  between  the  value  of  the  instruction 
got  in  the  gymnasium  and  realgymnasium  no  longer  exists.  If 
the  gymnasium  has  still  more  pupils  than  the  rival  school ;  if 
there  are  about  three  times  as  many  gymnasiums  in  Germany 
as  realgymnasiums ;  if  the  gymnasium  has  the  more  gifted 
pupils,  the  reason  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  value  and  amount  of 
knowledge  got  in  either  school,  but  in  the  privileges  which  sur- 
round the  classical  school  like  a  rampart.  The  breach  which 
was  made  in  this  wall  by  the  realgymnasium  is  getting  larger 
and  larger ;  the  time  cannot  be  far  when  the  rampart  will  fall, 
and  then  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  gymnasium  to  show  that  it 
is  a  match  for  its  rival.  There  are  already  among  the  teachers 
of  the  gymnasium,  at  least  among  those  who  are  fully  convinced 
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of  the  value  of  their  instruction  and  of  their  own  value  as 
teachers,  persons  who  wish  for  the  entire  co-ordination  of  the 
two  species  of  schools ;  for  "  if  the  gymnasium,"  they  say, 
"can  exist  only  in  consequence  of  the  privileges  granted  to 
it,   and  not  by  its  own    intrinsic    value,    it    is    not  worthy   to 

exist." 

Oscar  Thiergen. 
Dresden. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


We  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Review  the  first  of  our  promised 
series  of  articles  on  social  aspects  of  education.  Professor  Vincent's  contri- 
bution puts  the  entire  movement  before  us,  in  both  its  underlying  philosophy 
and  its  practical  tendencies,  and  is  thus  a  worthy  introduction  to  the  series. 
Successive  issues  will  discuss  "  Ethics  in  the  High  School ; "  the  "  Responsi- 
bility of  the  High  School  to  the  Business  Community;  "  the  "Correlation  of 
the  Educational  Forces  of  the  Community  ;  "  "  Social  Phases  of  High  School 
Discipline,"  etc. 

The  articles  in  this  issue  of  the  Review,  bearing  upon  southern  educa- 
tion, will  prove  intensely  interesting  far  beyond  the  geographical  limits 
immediately  concerned.  They  present  to  our  readers  a  vivid  and  accurate 
picture  of  educational  conditions  and  educational  struggles  in  the  South. 
The  presentation  loses  nothing  in  coming  from  those  who  are  having  to 
reckon  practically  with  the  problems.  The  educational  progress  in  the  South 
is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  has  been 
recognized  so  far  as  relates  to  the  instruction  of  the  colored  people.  The 
larger  part  of  money  for  their  higher  schools,  and  probably  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  their  teachers,  have  come  from  the  North  ;  but  certainly  the  efforts 
to  reorganize  the  higher  education  of  the  whites  and  put  it  upon  the  most 
advanced  plane  is  of  no  less  importance  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  articles  in  question  make  clear  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
preparatory  schools  and  of  colleges.  It  makes  clear  the  multiplication  of 
courses  in  the  colleges.  It  sets  in  a  clear  light  the  pretentious  ambitions  of 
many  of  the  institutions.  It  shows  the  difficulties  arising  from  lack  of  funds, 
and  from  the  social  life  in  the  South  after  the  war.  They  reveal  with  equal 
clearness  the  interest  that  is  awakened  in  educational  problems,  and  the 
courage  with  which  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  being  faced.  The 
willingness  of  our  southern  educational  brethren  to  look  at  highly  disagree- 
able facts  just  as  they  are,  and  to  expose  them  to  each  other  and  to  the  world, 
is  a  most  encouraging  sign.  To  know  the  difficulties  is  to  take  more  than 
half  the  steps  necessary  to  correct  them.  The  courage  that  is  shown  in 
recognizing  them  is  proof  that  energy  to  deal  with  them  adequately  will  be 
forthcoming.  On  the  whole  we  have  no  doubt  but  our  readers  will  agree 
that  the  picture  drawn  is  a  cause  for  encouragement  rather  than  for  despond- 
ency. The  best  wishes  of  those  engaged  in  higher  education  where  outward 
conditions  are  more  favorable,  and  congratulations  upon  what  has  already 
been  accomplished,  go  forth  to  our  fellow-workers  in  the  South. 
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Others  than  teachers  of  botany  will  be  interested  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology, 
published  in  other  pages  of  the  Review.  The  report  has  been  adopted  by 
the  college-entrance  examination  board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
and  represents  in  so  far  an  accomplished  fact.  Nothing  is  more  significant 
in  recent  education  than  the  tendency  of  scientific  associations  to  take  a  posi- 
tive interest  in  the  educational  aspects  of  their  specialties.  In  the  long  run, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  such  voluntary  co-operation  and  supervision  will 
quite  equal  in  efficiency  the  action  of  centralized  administrative  bureaus  in 
Europe  —  and  will  indeed  accomplish  all  the  more  because  their  recommen- 
dations have  intellectual  and  moral  instead  of  political  authority. 

It  requires  only  submission  to  follow  the  dictates  of  an  administrative 
superior ;  it  demands  and  cultivates  deliberation,  discussion,  and  insight  to 
adopt  the  suggestions  of  a  scientific  body.  Moreover,  the  reflex  influence 
upon  any  body  of  men  of  knowing  that  more  than  their  "  say  so  "  is  required 
to  put  into  effect  their  educational  ideas  is  most  helpful.  In  considering  the 
chances  of  adoption  of  recommendations,  a  body  instinctively  broadens  its 
outlook  and  takes  into  account  diverse  and  individual  factors  which  are  over- 
looked when  decision  is  more  arbitrary.  Such  recommendations  are  also 
more  likely  to  be  flexible  and  adaptable,  while  those  of  a  governing  bureau 
tend  to  rigidity  and  the  inelasticity  of  the  doctrinnaire. 

We  are  probably  too  close  to  see  the  full  significance  of  the  movement 
initiated  by  the  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen.  There  will  come  a  time 
when  the  record  of  the  successive  actions  of  educational  and  scientific  asso- 
ciations may  be  adequately  written.  It  will  then  be  seen  to  mark  an  epoch 
not  merely  in  the  educational  development  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
evolution  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world.  For  the  present,  the  specific 
recommendations  of  these  bodies  and  the  degree  in  which  they  modify  actual 
school  practice  are  minor  matters.  The  significant  thing  is  the  interest,  the 
attitude  shown,  and  the  forces  set  in  motion.  It  is  through  such  methods 
that  democracy  will  justify  itself  in  education  as  well  as  in  politics. 
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Central  High  School.  Size,5  X  8  in. ;  pp.  394.  Price,  $2.00.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B  . 
Lippincott  Co. 

Four  American  Inventors.  By  Frances  M.  Perry.  Size,  5  X 1%  in. ;  pp.  260.  Price, 
50  cents.     New  York  :  Werner  School  Book  Co. 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGION. 

Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges  —  The  Acts.  By  J.  Rawson  Lumby.  Size, 
Al/i  X  t>lA  in. ;  pp.  387.     Price,  $1.10.     Cambridge  :  At  The  University  Press. 

Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges — Psalms  IV  and  V.  By  A.  F.  Kirkpat- 
rick,  Selwyn  College.  Size,  4M  X  6K  in. ;  pp.  347.  Price,  80  cents.  Cambridge  : 
At  the  University  Press. 

MUSIC. 

Elements  and  Notation  of  Music.  By  James  M.  McLaughlin,  Director  of  Music, 
Boston  Public  Schools.  Size,  5X7^  in.;  pp.  124.  Price,  55  cents.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Graded  Physical  Exercises.  By  Bertha  Louise  Colburn.  Size,  5>£X7>£  in.;  pp. 
389.     Price,  $1.00.     New  York  :  Edgar  S.  Werner  Pub.  and  Supply  Co. 

Delsarte  System  of  Expression.  By  Genevieve  Stebbins.  Size,  $ZA  X  lM  in. ;  pp. 
507.     Price,  $2.00.     New  York  :  Edgar  S.  Werner  Pub.  and  Supply  Co. 
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CLASSICAL  CONFERENCE  PROGRAM. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the  Classical  Conference  which  will  be 
held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  27  and  28. 
Papers  marked  with  an  asterisk  will  be  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon. 

THURSDAY,   MARCH    27- 
MORNING   SESSION. 

Presiding  officer,  Professor  Samuel  Ball  Platner,  Western  Reserve  University. 

1.  "The  Making  and  Use  of  a  Latin  Lexicon,"  Professor  John  C.  Rolfe,  University 

of  Michigan. 

2.  "The  Prometheus  of  iEschylus  and   the  Prometheus  of  Shelley,"  Principal  J.  H. 

Harris,  Michigan  Military  Academy. 

3.  *  "  The  De  Criscio  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions,"  Professor  Walter  Dennison, 

Oberlin  College. 

4.  "  Some  Questions  of  Word-Order  and  Cadence  in  their  bearing  on  the  Authorship 

of  the  Pseudo -Caesarian  Writings,"  Dr.  Clarence  Linton  Meader,  University  of 
Michigan. 

5.  "  Quintilian  on  Extempore  Speaking  in  the  Light  of  Later  Teaching,"  Professor 

George  V.  Edwards,  Olivet  College. 

6.  "  Dido  —  A  Character  Sketch,"  Mr.  J.  Raleigh  Nelson,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

7.  *"  Classic  Sites  in  Sicily,"  Professor  B.  L.  D'Ooge,  State  Normal  College,  Ypsi- 

lanti. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Presiding  officer,  Professor  J.  C.  Jones,  University  of  Missouri. 

1.  "An  Ancient  Misogynist,"  Professor  F.  S.  Goodrich,  Albion  College. 

2.  "Greek  and  Runic  Letters  and  Figures,"  Professor  George  Hem  pi,  University  of 

Michigan. 

3.  "  Notes  on  Horace,"  Professor  Wallace  S.  Elden,  University  of  Ohio. 

4.  "  The  Epigraphic  Sources  of  Dion  Cassius,"  Dr.  Duane  Reed  Stuart,  State  Normal 

College,  Ypsilanti. 

5.  "  The  Worship  of  the  Lares,"  Dr.  Gordon  J.  Laing,  University  of  Chicago. 

6.  "The    Psychological    Background    of    Indirect    Discourse,"    Professor    John    J. 

Schlicher,  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

7.  "A  Review  of  Gildersleeve's  Greek  Syntax,"   Professor  S.  J.  Axtell,  Kalamazoo 

College. 

8.  "  The  Similes  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  compared  with  those  of  Virgil  and  Homer," 

Mr.  M.  C.  Wier,  Michigan  Military  Academy. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Classical  Conference  is  invited  to  attend  a  general  session  of  the  Michigan 
Academy  of  Sciences. 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH   28. 
MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Classical  Conference  is  invited  to  attend  a  general  session  of  the  Michigan 
Schoolmaster's  Club,  which  will  take  up  the  subject.  Of  special  interest  to  classical 
teachers  will  be  the  paper  on  "  Controlling  Conceptions  in  Syntactical  Study,"  by 
Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  that  on  "  Recent 
Changes  in  the  Curriculum  of  the  German  Gymnasium,"  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Sanders, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 
JOINT  SESSION   OF   THE   HISTORICAL  AND  CLASSICAL   CONFERENCES. 

Presiding  officer,  Professor  Richard  Hudson,  University  of  Michigan. 

1.  "An  Experiment  in  the  Teaching  of  Roman  History  to  Young   Pupils,"  Mr.  J. 

Raleigh  Nelson,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

2.  "  The   Relation  between  Grecian  and   Roman  History,"  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Cross,  Uni- 

versity of  Michigan. 

3.  *  "  A  Trip  in  Greece  as  a  Preparation  for  Teaching  Greek  History,"  Miss  May  E. 

Barnes,  Bay  City  High  School. 

4.  * "  In  the  Footsteps  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,"  Principal  George  R.  Swain,  Bay  City 

High  School. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Classical  Conference  is  invited  to  attend  a  general  session  of  the  Michigan 
Schoolmasters'  Club.  An  illustrated  lecture  will  be  given  on  "  Ten  Years  of  Excava- 
tion at  Pompeii,  1892-1901,"  by  Professor  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  reduced  railroad  rates  in  attending  the 
Conference  are  requested  to  send  their  names  at  once  to  Superintendent  H.  M.  Slau- 
son,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  will  be  published  in  the  School  Review  for 
May. 

The  following  is  the  gist  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Society  for 
Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology  upon  a  standard  college  entrance  option  in 
botany : 

principles  upon  which  the  course  is  formulated. 

1.  It  is  founded  upon  the  two  important  reports  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  —  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  (Washington,  1893),  and  the 
Report  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  (Chicago,  1899). 

2.  It  is  intended  primarily  as  an  option  for  entrance  to  college,  but  equally  for 
the  education  in  the  high  school  of  the  general  student  who  can  follow  the  subject  no 
farther ;  there  are  in  botany  no  advantages  in  having  the  college  preparatory  and  the 
general  educational  courses  different,  at  least  none  that  are  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  additional  burden  thus  laid  upon  the  schools. 

3.  It  should,  if  possible,  be  founded  upon  a  considerable  body  of  botanical  fact 
learned  through  "Nature  Study"  in  the  lower  schools ;  it  should  form  part  of  a  four 
years*  high-school  course  in  the  sciences ;  it  should  be  considered  and  treated  as  an 
elementary  or  preliminary  course  leading  to  second  courses  in  college,  and  colleges 
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accepting  the  option  should  make  provision  to  articulate  second  courses  economically 
with  it. 

4.  The  immediate  plan  of  its  construction  is  very  simple,  namely,  to  include  those 
topics  in  the  leading  divisions  of  the  subject  which  most  teachers  now  regard  as 
fundamental,  either  for  their  value  in  scientific  training,  or  as  knowledge. 

5.  The  time  per  week,  inclusive  of  recitation,  preparation,  and  laboratory  should 
be  the  same  as  for  any  other  subject.  Where  five  periods  a  week  with  an  hour  of 
preparation  for  each  are  demanded  for  other  studies,  this  course  should  receive  the 
equivalent  of  two  recitation  periods  with  their  preparation,  together  with  three  double 
(not  six  separated)  periods  in  the  laboratory  and  a  small  amount  of  outside  related 
work  or  preparation.  Variation  from  this  should  be  towards  a  greater,  not  a  lesser 
proportion  of  laboratory  work. 

6.  The  preparation  of  records  of  the  laboratory  work,  in  which  stress  is  laid  upon 
diagrammatically  accurate  drawing  and  precise  and  expressive  description,  is  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  course ;  and  these  records,  preferably  in  a  notebook,  must 
be  presented  with  the  examination-paper,  and  will  count  one^hird  towards  admission. 

*7.  There  must  be  provided  (a)  a  full-year  option,  (b)  a  half-year  option,  (c)  the 
possibility  of  a  two  years'  option. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  full  year  option,  to  count  as  1  unit  or  point  out  of  1 3  to  1 5  for  entrance, 
will  consist  of:  (I)  A  half  year  devoted  to  the  general  principles  of  anatomy, 
morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology  ;  (II)  a  half  year  devoted  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  plant  groups,  with  classification. 

(Under  special  circumstances,  though  it  is  not  advised,  the  full-year  option  may 
consist  of  11  enlarged  to  occupy  a  year  and  including  the  essentials  of  I.) 

The  half-year  option,  to  count  as  1  unit  or  point  out  of  26  to  30  for  entrance 
may  consist  of  either  I  or  II  above,  but  not  of  a  composite  of  both. 

A  half-year  option  consisting  of  a  composite  of  I  and  II,  although  recognized  as 
profitable  under  some  local  conditions,  is  not  here  included ;  since,  while  it  is  not  con- 
sidered educationally  superior,  if  equal,  to  I  or  II  more  thoroughly  studied,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  colleges  to  make  arrangements  to  articulate  it  profitably  with  the  higher 
courses  in  addition  to  I  and  II ;  and  moreover,  examination  boards  will  find  obvious 
difficulties  in  providing  examinations  for  it. 

The  two  years'  option  will  consist  of  I  enlarged  to  a  year,  together  with 
II  enlarged  to  a  year. 

I.  The  half-year  option  in  the  general  principles  of  anatomy,  morphology, 
physiology,  and  ecology. 

The  fundamental  topics  are  the  following : 

A.  In  anatomy  and  morphology. 

The  seed :  Four  types  (dicotyledon  without  and  with  endosperm,  a 
monocotyledon  and  a  gymnosperm);  structure  and  homologous  parts.  Food 
supply:  experimental  determination  of  its  nature  and  value.  Phenomena  of 
germination  and  growth  of  embryo  in  a  seedling  (including  bursting  from  the 
seed,  assumption  of  position  and  unfolding  of  parts). 
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The  shoots  :  Gross  anatomy  of  a  typical  shoot ;  the  arrangement  of  leaves 
and  buds  on  the  stem,  and  deviations  (through  light  adjustments,  etc.)  from 
symmetry.  Buds,  and  the  mode  of  origin  of  new  leaf  and  stem  ;  winter  buds 
in  particular.  Specialized  and  metamorphosed  shoots  (stems  and  leaves). 
General  structure  and  distribution  of  the  leading  tissues  of  the  shoot ;  annual 
growth ;  shedding  of  bark  and  leaves. 

The  root :  Gross  anatomy  of  a  typical  root ;  position  and  origin  of  sec- 
ondary roots ;  hair-zone  cap  and  growing  point ;  origin  of  new  roots.  Special- 
ized and  metamorphosed  roots.  General  structure  and  distribution  of  the 
leading  tissues  of  the  root. 

The  flower :  Structure  of  a  typical  flower,  especially  of  ovule  and  pollen  ; 
nectar  glands ;  functions  of  the  parts.  Comparative  morphological  study  of 
six  or  more  different  marked  types,  with  the  construction  of  transverse  and 
longitudinal  diagrams. 

The  fruit :  Structure  of  a  typical  fruit,  especially  with  reference  to  changes 
from  the  flower,  and  from  ovule  to  seed.  Comparative  morphological  study 
of  six  or  more  marked  types,  with  diagrams. 

Where  Options  I  and  II  are  combined  to  form  a  year  course,  this  comparative 
morphological  study  of  flowers  and  fruits  may  advantageously  be  postponed  to  the 
end  of  II,  and  then  taken  up  in  connection  with  classification  of  the  angiosperms. 

The  cell :  Cytoplasm,  nucleus,  sap-cavity,  wall.  Adaptive  modifications 
of  walls,  formation  of  tissues. 

The  sequence  of  topics  above  given,  with  the  exception  of  (he  position  of  the 
cell,  is  that  recommended  by  the  committee,  but  the  precise  sequence  is  not  considered 
important. 

As  to  the  study  of  the  cell,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  postponed  for  consideration 
by  itself  after  the  other  topic,  as  its  position  in  the  above  outline  may  seem  to  imply, 
but  it  is  to  be  brought  in  earlier  along  with  the  study  of  the  shoot  or  root,  and  con- 
tinued from  topic «to  topic.  Although  enough  study  of  the  individual  cell  is  to  be 
made  to  give  an  idea  of  its  structure  (a  study  which  may  very  advantageously  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  physiological  topics  first  mentioned  under  B)  the  principal  microscop- 
ical work  should  consist  in  the  recognition  and  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  leading 
tissues. 

B.   In  physiology. 

Rdle  of  water  in  the  plant ;  absorption  (osmosis)  path  of  transfer,  transpi- 
ration, turgidily  and  its  mechanical  value,  plasmolysis.  Photosynthesis: 
dependence  of  starch  formation  upon  chlorophyll,  light  and  carbon  dioxide ; 
evolution  of  oxygen,  observation  of  starch  grains.  Respiration :  necessity 
for  oxygen  in  growth,  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  Digestion :  digestion  of 
starch  with  diatase,  and  the  rdle  of  digestion  in  translocation  of  foods.  Irri- 
tability: geotropism,  heliotropism,  and  hydrotropism  ;  nature  of  stimulus  and 
response.  Growth :  localization  in  higher  plants ;  amount  in  germinating 
seeds  and  stems;  relationships  to  temperature.  Fertilization:  sexual  and 
vegetative  reproduction. 
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BUFRMOUTfflA  WATER  ft^gS? 

Diseases  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia,  Renal 
Calculi,  and  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Dr.  George  Ben  Johnston,  Richmond,  Va*  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Professor  of  Gynecologg  and  Abdominal  Surgery  9  Medical  College  of  Virginia: 
"IF  I  WERE  ASKED  WHAT  MINERAL  WATER  HAS  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OP 
USEFULNESS,  I  WOULD  UNHESITATINGLY  ANSWER  BUFFALO  LITHIA.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  in  many  obscure  and  stubborn  conditions  which,  at  best,  yield  slowly,  if  at  all,  to 
drugs.  In  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  LITrLEMIA,  and  the  like,  Its 
beneficial  effects  ere  prompt  and  lasting. 

"Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many  cured. 

"  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  DISINTEGRATING,  SOLVENT,  and  ELIMINATING 
POWERS  of  this  water  IN  RENAL  CALCULUS,  and  have  known  its  long  continued  use  to  per- 
manently break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit. 

•*  It  is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  and  is  an 
excellent  diuretic  In  Scarlatina  and  Typhoid  Fever*  In  all  forms  of  BRIGHT' 5  DISEASE, 
except  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pronounced.  I  believe  it  has  been 
the  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  in  this  trouble.99 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.9  LL.  D.«  Professor  of  Materia  Medico  and  Therapeu- 
tics in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
June  22, 1899:  ••The  BUFFALO  UTHIAWRIIR  is  MUBLY  EFFICIENT  in  Rheu- 
matism and  Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Add  and  Phosphatlc  sediments,  as  well  as  other  products 
difficult  of  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  renal 
cells,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  The  intense  suffering  pro- 
duced by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination. 
Unquestionably,  although  the  speedy  removal  of  Uric  Add  and  other  products  of  faulty  tissue 
change  is  of  conspicuous  benefit,  yet  to  PREVENT  their  formation  is  a  service  still  more  important. 
This  service  is  performed  by  the  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WflflTER  when  !t  corrects 
those  digestive  failures  which  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  deleterious  materials." 

James  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  A.M.,  LL.D.V  Formerly  Prof essor  of  Physiology  and 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  Nation- 
al  Board  of  Health,  says:  "BUFFALO  LfTfflAWffiTER  ln  Uric  Acld  Diathesis  is  a 
well-known  therapeutic  resource,  it  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an 
article  of  Materia  Medica." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mallet,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Virginia,  (Extract  from  report 

fya;aiKedSS  BornvLoLmnAWwER  **,!**>. 

"it  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  action  of  the  water  is  PRIMARILY  and  MAINLY 
upon  URIC  ACID  and  the  URATES,  but  when  these  constituents  occur  along 'with  and  as 
cementing  matter  to  Phosphatlc  or  Oxalic  Calculus  materials,  the  latter  may  be  so  detached  and 
broken  down  as  to  disintegrate  the  Calculus  as  a  whole  in  these  cases,  also  thus  admitting  of 
Urethral  discharge.'9 

Spring  No.  1  Is  both  a  NERVE  and  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  In  PALE,  FEEBLE,  and 
ANiCMIC  SUBJECTS  Is  to  be  preferred,  in  the  absence  of  these  symptons  No.  2  is  to  be  preferred. 

BUFRULO  LlTWA  WSTER  is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PflBPRIETOR  -  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  -  VIRGINU 
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W£BER 
PIANOS 

1852-19Q2 


The  history  of  the  Weber  Piano  vividly  illustrates 
the  value  of  persistence  and  fidelity  to  an  idea* 
As  a  musician,  Albert  Weber,  senior,  recognized 
early  in  his  career  that  the  development  of  the 
piano  had  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  mechanism*  To  improve  the  tone  and  give 
to  it  the  sympathetic  quality  found  in  the  violin 
became  the  central  motive  of  his  life*  The  result 
more  than  justified  his  conception,  and  the  Weber 
Pianoforte  today  stands  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  musicians'  idea  of  tone.     &  &  &  &  & 

WEBER  WAREROOMS 

108  FIFTH  AVE^  NEW  YORK 
266  WABASH  AVE..  CHICAGO 
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IN  MEMORIAM.' 

.   DR.  C.  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  LATE   PRINCIPAL  OF  PHILLIPS 
ACADEMY,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

The  ripened  graiiTgives  token  of  earth's  bounty  and  the  har- 
vest song  is  a  triumph  of  nature's  true  processes.  The  ingathering 
of  the  sheaves  leaves  bleak  fields  and  dreariness  on  the  earth, 
but  the  earth  functions  have  not  failed  —  in  the  season's  fruit- 
bearing  a  victory  is  recorded. 

Since  the  association  last  met  one  at  least  of  its  honored 
members  has  rounded  out  his  earthly  season  —  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  Ban- 
croft, of  Andover. 

In  the  fruitfulness  of  the  life,  in  the  crowning  of  the  years,  in 
the  seed-sowing,  and  in  the  garnering,  nature  hath  in  him  and 
through  him  wrought  a  very  perfect  work.  In  the  emptiness  of 
the  lives  now  touched  by  his  only  in  memory,  is  not  lacking  the 
conviction  and  the  comfort  that  the  Mother  Earth  has  gathered 
a  well-ripened  sheaf,  or  with  slight  turning  of  the  figure,  she  has 
but  called  from  the  fields  a  trusty  husbandman,  a  servant  rejoic- 
ing in  the  harvest,  a  laborer  himself  laden  with  rich  sheaves. 

It  is  your  privilege,  who  have  known  him  as  fellow-educator, 
as  counsellor,  as  friend,  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory  and  to 
strengthen  the  deliberations  of  today  in  the  recollections  of  the 

x  Read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Head  Masters'  Association,  New  York 
city,  December  27, 190 1. 
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skill  and  of  the  grace  within  your  reach  but  yesterday.  It  has 
been  the  privilege  of  hundreds  of  schoolboys  during  the  recent 
weeks  to  send  back  to  the  old  school  messages  of  sympathy  and 
of  affection,  inspired  by  the  memory  of  the  wise  schoolmaster 
friend.  It  is  my  own  privilege,  in  simple  phrase,  as  pupil  and 
colleague,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  worth  and  service  of  the  fellow- 
man,  to  witness  to  the  personality  of  a  good  man  under  whose 
teaching  I  have  studied,  under  whose  leadership  I  have  labored. 
Dr.  Bancroft's  life  in  general  outline  was  known  to  most  of  you. 

Partly  because  it  has  been  my  professional  business  and  my 
personal  satisfaction  to  know  young  men  and  boys,  to  take  with 
them  the  forward  look,  to  help  boys  to  forecast  and  prepare  for 
their  future  studies,  their  professions,  I  have  often  in  the  last 
score  of  years  sent  back  the  inquiry,  as  opportunity  presented, 
to  Dr.  Bancroft's  early  years,  to  his  school  days,  to  his  fifst 
teaching.  In  the  beginning  was  seen  the  promise  of  strength. 
Into  the  early  days  came  the  training,*  the  experiences,  the 
self-denial,  the  restless  fidelity,  the  quiet  on-going  and  the 
up-looking,  which  alone  made  possible  the  later  fruitfulness. 

Of  plain,  sturdy  New  England  ancestry,  a  lineage  abounding 
in  good  church  deacons  and  robust  sea  captains,  young  Bancroft 
spent  most  of  his  boyhood  years  with  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patch,  of 
Ashby,  N.  H.,  a  town  neighboring  to  New  Ipswich,  where  he 
was  born  November  25,  1839.  The  good  couple  practically 
adopted  him,  giving  him  the  name  of  Cecil  Franklin  Patch,  in 
memory  of  a  son  of  their  own,  but  recently  lost.  As  a  boy  Ban- 
croft excelled  in  sports  and  was  a  natural  leader  in  simple  games 
and  contests.  He  was  not,  nevertheless,  strong  and  vigorous, 
but  inclined  to  be  delicate.  Fond  of  books  and  nervously 
aggressive,  he  was  predestined  by  his  neighbors  and  friends  to 
be  a  minister. 

His  foster  father,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  provided  him  with  the 
substantial  foundations  of  a  good  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ashby  and  at  Appleton  Academy  in  New  Ipswich.  In  the 
latter  school'he  completed  his  preparation  for  college,  and  there 
came  first  to  know  his  lifelong  friend,  John  Wesley  Churchill, 
the  elocutionist.     He  entered  Dartmouth  in  1856,  and  was  grad- 
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uated,  fourth  in  his  class,  in  i860.  During  his  college  course 
he  several  times  remained  out  for  a  term  to  teach,  providing  by 
his  own  efforts  for  the  larger  part  of  his  educational  training. 
He  was  respected  and  beloved  by  a  wide  circle  of  college 
friends,  who  admired  his  quick  skill  and  his  sterling  worth.     In 


DR.  C.  F.  P.  BANCROFT. 

their  opinion,  within  recent  months  expressed,  his  college  life 
was  singularly  free  from  smallness,  from  meanness,  and  from 
waste.  He  was  successful,  he  was  assertive,  he  was  well  liked. 
His  habits  had  naught  to  do  with  failure ;  as  a  young  man  his 
soul  had  breadth  of  view  and  a  masterful  grace. 

His  first  teaching,  during  the  winter  months,  took  him  to 
Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Mass.,  in  which  town  three  genera 
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tions  of  Bancrofts,  his  ancestors,  had  resided.  For  four  years 
after  leaving  college  he  was  principal  of  Appleton  Academy,  in 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  H.,  a  town  high  up  in  a  beautiful  hill  coun- 
try, the  home  of  two  of  his  college  friends.  Here  he  first  met, 
among  the  lady  pupils  of  the  Upper  Academy,  Miss  Frances  H. 
Kittredge,  who  a  half  dozen  years  later  became  his  wife. 

During  these  years  his  mind  was  turning  more  and  more 
toward  the  Christian  ministry.  After  a  brief  war  experience  in 
the  Christian  commission  and  a  year  in  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, he  came  to  Andover  and  completed  his  seminary  course  at 
the  Andover  "School  of  the  Prophets."  This  was  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  town  and  to  the  school  with  which  his  name  has 
long  been  associated.  While  a  theological  student  he  assisted 
Dr.  Taylor,  then  principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  giving  class- 
room instruction  with  some  regularity  for  two  years. 

By  Dr.  Taylor  he  was  recommended  to  the  principalship  of 
a  new  school,  established  just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Robert,  of  New  York.  The  school  was  to  be  '•  a  loyal, 
Christian  New  England  school  for  white  youth,  on  Lookout 
Mountain,  in  Tennessee. "  In  May,  1867,  Mr.  Bancroft  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  (May  1)  and  married,  also  at  Mount 
Vernon,  to  Miss  Kittredge  (May  6),  and  together  they  journeyed 
to  the  southern  field,  a  difficult  yet  important  and  worthy  post 
of  service. 

At  Lookout  Mountain  the  young  northerner  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  develop  skill  and  tact  and  patience.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft  by  nature  and  by  training  were  the  very  personi- 
fication of  courtesy  and  of  conciliation.  But  the  days  of  recon- 
struction were  troublous  and  hard.  Antipathies  were  deep  and 
feelings  ran  counter  to  judgment.  Black  boys  were  necessarily 
engaged  as  paid  servants  to  do  the  work  of  the  boarding  school. 
No  colored  students  were  admitted  to  the  school  but  the  very 
presence  of  the  ex-slaves  was  an  irritation.  The  changes  in 
curriculum  were  unwelcome  because  suggested  by  northern  intel- 
ligence. Problems  of  household  living  called  for  daily  decisions 
and  prompt,  wise  settlement.  Under  such  an  environment,  the 
temper  of  a  man  is  made. 
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With  such  burdens  pressing  close,  and  in  the  practice  of  such 
daily  routine,  a  man's  genius  grows.  If  he  has  tact  it  is  multi- 
plied unto  him  in  increasing  abundance.  If  he  has  it  not,  he  fails. 
Decision  of  character  wins  respect  but  it  also  breeds  quick 
opposition,  and  more  than  once  there  came  to  him  personal 
threats  which  try  the  soul  of  the  peace  loving.  Yet  quiet  insist- 
ency prevailed,  and  an  all-compelling  graciousness  finally  won 
the  high  regard  of  the  school's  southern  patronage.  The  school 
for  a  time  flourished  in  numbers  and  influence,  and  met  a  pecul- 
iar educational  need.  After  five  years  it  was  closed,  and  with  it 
one  of  the  best  training  schools  for  himself  which  Dr.  Bancroft 
ever  attended. 

As  I  have  noted  in  later  years  the  judgment  held  in  suspense, 
the  patient  waiting  for  truth  to  appear,  the  respect  paid  to  legiti- 
mate prejudice,  the  delicate  poise  in  method  and  plan,  I  have 
thought  again  of  the  Lookout  Mountain  experience,  giving 
thanks  therefor,  knowing  the  need  which  the  larger  experience 
of  the  life-work  brought  to  him. 

The  year  1872-73  was  spent  abroad,  partly  in  travel  and 
partly  at  the  University  of  Halle.  His  strong  religious  impulse, 
his  devotion  to  the  deepest  needs  of  human  nature,  the  inclina- 
tion which  led  him  on,  to,  and  through  the  theological  seminary, 
now  turned  him  toward  the  mission  field.  He  was  making  plans  to 
connect  himself  with  a  mission  station  in  Italy,  when  the  sudden 
call  from  the  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  brought  him  again  to 
Andover  Hill. 

This  much  of  reference  to  the  early  years  makes  possible  a 
truer  estimate  of  the  twenty-eight  years  at  the  head  of  the  great 
American  fitting-school  than  we  might  otherwise  make.  Of  this 
long  period  of  masterful  leadership,  no  one  man's  estimate  will 
be  accurate ;  no  single  picture  can  be  complete.  I  must  needs 
be  content  if  my  own  impression  of  his  nature  and  of  his  service 
be  made  clear. 

I  am  told  that  the  first  years  of  his  principalship  were  hard. 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor  had  died  two  years  before.  In  the  days 
when  under-teachers  were  of  less  relative  importance  to  school- 
boy and  to  parent,  in  a  period  of  education  when  less  of  signifi- 
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cance  was  found  in  the  material  equipment,  in  the  differentiations 
of  the  curriculum,  the  head  of  the  school,  the  personality  of  a 
great  teacher,  or  of  a  strong  disciplinarian,  was  of  chief  moment. 

In  the  passing  of  Dr.  Taylor,  himself  a  mighty  force,  and  his 
school  best  known  as  '•  Uncle  Sam  Taylor's  School,"  the  academy 
became  somewhat  disorganized.  It  may  be  that  the  methods  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  himself  personally  masterful,  did  not  create  a  strong 
school  feeling.  Even  with  harmony  of  interests  there  could  not 
have  been  close  harmony  of  impulse,  real  unity  of  aim  or  of 
method. 

The  young  man  of  thirty-three  had  to  win  his  place,  as  must 
all  leaders  win  their  places,  and  in  this  instance,  with  his  pupils 
dwindling  in  numbers,  with  his  teachers  not  wholly  united  in 
personal  loyalty.  By  quiet  careful  study  he  acquainted  himSelf 
with  the  school  traditions,  with  the  personality  and  professional 
equipment  of  his  colleagues,  with  the  significance  of  this  or  that 
course  of  study.  Into  the  large  problems  of  administration  he 
put  abounding  good  will  and  intelligent  sympathy.  With  modest 
insistence  he  restrained  the  teacher  whose  haste  or  inexperience 
tended  toward  friction.  With  genuine  courtesy  in  his  soul  he 
constrained  the  sluggish  teacher,  the  timid  teacher,  to  a  necessary 
decision.  The  hands  of  all  his  teachers  he  upheld,  and  boys 
soon  found  that  with  each  and  every  master  lay  the  authority  of 
the  entire  school. 

The  novice  on  the  faculty  was  often  surprised  to  find  the 
head  of  the  school,  the  entire  dignity  of  the  institution,  at  his 
back  as  he  met  occasional  offenses  against  school  discipline. 
Each  teacher  soon  found  that  he  had  a  part  in  his  administration 
of  the  school,  a  part  which  was  respected  and  which  he  was 
expected  to  contribute,  a  part  for  which  he  must  prepare  himself 
if  he  were  unready,  and  in  the  giving  of  which  he  had  the 
friendly  assistance  of  the  man  who  stood  as  the  responsible 
head. 

Perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  first  five  years,  in  carrying  through 
successfully,  in  1878,  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  founding 
of  the  school,  he  had  proved  to  the  school  itself  and  to  the 
school's  best  friends  that  his  wisdom,  his  consecration,  his  tern- 
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per,  and  his  prudence  would  be  sufficient  for  the  upbuilding  and 
strengthening  ot  the  old  academy.  At  this  time,  in  numbers, 
the  school  was  at  lowest  ebb ;  less  than  two  hundred  boys  were 
in  attendance,  but  new  life  and  new  strength  were  coming.  When 
I  entered  the  school  as  a  pupil  a  couple  of  years  later,  there  was 
rare,  unusual  strength  in  the  faculty,  there  was  confidence  in  the 
principal.  The  numbers  steadily  increased,  the  boys  entering 
college  were  passing  examinations  increasingly  well,  the  college 
officers  were  speaking  in  strong  endorsement  of  the  school.  The 
young  men  came  to  the  school  from  a  wider  and  wider  and 
area.  During  the  last  decade  or  more  approximately  60  per 
cent,  of  its  patronage  has  come  from  states  wholly  outside  of 
New  England.  Few  colleges,  if  any,  have  equaled  this  school 
in  range  of  patronage  or  sphere  of  influence. 

In  the  early  eighties  studies  which  did  not  definitely  belong 
to  the  college  preparatory  courses  were  dropped — philology, 
intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  conic  sections,  etc. — and  the 
school  became  more  truly  a  fitting  school,  less  and  less  a  finish- 
ing and  a  normal  school.  In  the  years  of  its  greatest  activity, 
perhaps  about  1895  anc*  1896,  the  school  sent  to  the  leading 
eastern  colleges  from  120  to  160  boys  per  year. 

Of  Dr.  Bancroft's  latest  years,  of  his  ability  to  mold  educa- 
tional sentiment,  of  responsible  places  on  committees  in  this 
association  and  in  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  of  his  contribution  to  the  discussions  of  the 
committee  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  of  his 
service  to  his  state  on  the  directorate  of  charitable  institutions, 
of  his  trusteeship  at  Dartmouth,  you  are  witnesses,  and  with 
many  of  them  you  are  personally  familiar. 

It  seems  to  me  as  the  days  pass  in  review,  that  Dr.  Bancroft 
excelled  in  many  personal  characteristics.  In  some  of  the 
achievements  of  his  life  work,  in  some  of  the  attributes  of  his 
nature,  he  has  outranked  other  teachers  and  other  principals. 
Others  have  outranked  him  in  the  qualities  which  have  made 
them  famous.  To  no  one  is  it  given  to  outclass  his  fellow-men 
in  many  important  things. 

Unless  my  judgment  fails  me,  Dr.  Bancroft  has  entered,  inti- 
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mately  and  helpfully,  into  the  lives  of  more  young  men  taking 
first  steps  in  education  than  has  any  other  teacher  our  country 
has  seen.  Where  other  schoolmasters  have  written  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  cordial,  interested,  detailed  personal  letters  to 
boys  entering  school,  he  has  written  tens  of  thousands.  The 
boys  first  leaving  home  have  felt  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
acquaintance  that  a  friend  was  at  the  school  end  of  the  corre- 
spondence. A  tenacious  memory,  which  comes  only*  out  of  a 
genuine  personal  interest  in  each  boy  and  in  each  boy's  problem, 
and  which  often  fails  one  who  wishes  to  feel  the  interest,  such  a 
memory  became  in  the  school  connection  a  safeguard  and  an 
inspiration.  The  keen  impression  of  the  boy's  antecedents,  of  a 
boy's  previous  school  experience,  of  his  brothers,  his  cousins, 
his  relatives  of  two  or  three  generations,  the  parent's  ambitions 
for  the  boy,  the  boy's  school  record  and  college  plans  all 
remained  in  his  mind  with  wonderful  clearness,  ready  for  imme- 
diate use.  His  letters  are  unlike  those  of  many  a  wise  teacher 
or  school  principal.  The  personal  attention  to  details — some 
have  said  and  others  would  say,  the  almost  needless  attention  to 
details — in  the  tremendous  correspondence  of  a  school  year  has 
not  been  equaled  by  any  schoolmaster  known  to  me. 

For  eight  or  ten  years,  during  summer  vacations  in  particular, 
trying  to  hold  up  his  hands  as  the  days  of  weakness  came  on, 
following  his  habit  of  personal,  manuscript  letters  because  he 
was  committed  to  this  habit  of  more  intimate  correspondence — 
in  this  way  I  have  known  something  of  his  way  of  life.  Twenty 
to  forty  long  personal  letters  per  day,  during  the  heated  weeks, 
when  a  single  day's  outing  brought  a  painful  stress  in  recovery; 
two  thousand  letters  per  summer,  without  counting  the  letters  of 
the  school  year,  a  heavy  mail  each  day;  and  no  letters  answered 
until  the  questions  asked  were  fully  looked  up  and  a  complete 
reply  could  be  made. 

This  burden  of  self  sacrificing  toil,  as  his  regular  habit,  I 
allude  to  in  figures  that  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  largeness  of 
his  place  in  the  affections  of  boys  and  parents  the  country  over. 
Dr.  Taylor  did  not  know  his  boys  as  Dr.  Bancroft  knew  his,  on 
all  sides  of  their  nature  and  in  all  the  departments  of  their  lives. 
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Mark  Hopkins  did  not  know  his  boys  at  Williams,  so  many  of 
them,  as  Dr.  Bancroft  knew  his  at  Andover. 

Few  men  have  had  the  right  to  generalize  about  boys  as  has 
had  the  good  men  to  whom  we  now  pay  tribute.  Dr.  Bancroft's 
power  of  insight  into  boy  nature,  into  a  schoolboy's  life  was 
more  than  extraordinary,  it  was  marvelous. 

His  eminence  in  council  was  most  apparent  in  cases  of  disci- 
pline. No  school,  receiving  to  itself  in  the  last  twenty  years  an 
average  of  two  hundred  new  boys  each  year,  can  winnow  all  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat.  Into  the  school  community  where  the 
percentage  of  success  is  very  large  will  surely  come  those  whose 
habit  of  failure  is  pronounced,  who  have  not  done  well  at  school 
previously,  who  cannot  in  such  a  school  be  saved  from  habits  of 
years'  standing. 

Occasionally  there  comes  to  a  good  boy  an  overmastering 
temptation.  He  is  led  away  from  himself,  from  safe  anchorage. 
Some  boys  at  some  times  will  come  to  grief,  and,  from  the  faculty 
point  of  view,  cases  of  discipline  come  up.  In  the  discussion  of 
these  cases,  aggregating  hundreds,  has  been  manifested  a  rare 
insight  into  causes,  a  wise  sympathy  with  the  boy  transgressor, 
a  fair,  many-sided  deliberation,  and  in  the  cases  where  school 
standing  was  lost,  a  magnificent  record  of  council  given,  of 
tender  letters  home,  each  containing  not  only  notice  of  discipline 
but  also  hopeful  helpful  suggestion  of  remedy — the  next  best 
thing  to  do — the  road  to  recovery,  definite,  not  vague — here 
has  been  wisdom,  and  power,  a  wealth  of  resource  that  passeth 
all  skill  and  all  cleverness.  Many  schoolmasters  have  I  seen, 
more  suspicious  of  a  fault,  keener  detectives  in  ferreting  out  a 
violation  of  rules,  less  successful  in  preventing  the  mistake,  more 
swift  in  punishment  of  error  or  waywardness.  None  have  I 
known  so  ready  to  recognize  the  dignity  and  personal  promise 
in  a  boy,  the  probable  future  and  the  possible  worth  in  a  school- 
boy culprit  or  even  in  a  depraved  lad  who  could  be  changed 
over  by  the  school  environment. 

The  departmental  teaching  of  today  tends  toward  narrowness. 
We  rightly  ask  of  our  strongest  teachers  great  professional  skill. 
Even  our  boys  may  not  be  handled  by  crude  teachers  who  have 
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a  smattering  of  knowledge  or  who  learn  their  subjects  by  cram- 
ming or  hasty  review  just  before  meeting  their  classes.  Yet  the 
excellence  which  is  possible  through  college  training  and  gradu- 
ate courses  tends  in  secondary  teaching  toward  the  narrow  view. 

The  expert  view  need  not  be,  and  it  should  not  be,  but  it 
sometimes  is  the  narrow  view,  and  the  danger  is  felt  most  in 
preparatory  schools.  In  the  college  there  is  little,  if  any,  danger 
of  a  professor  knowing  too  much.  In  schools  a  subject  for 
faculty  discussion  is  apt  to  concern  our  strongly  departmental 
teachers  only  as  it  comes  into  or  under  their  specialty. 

More  of  all-round,  many-sided  training  is  required  of  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  France,  Germany,  and  England  than 
we  require,  and  in  our  high  schools  and  academies  there  is  increas- 
ing need  of  breadth  view,  a  need  which  concerns  all  teachers  who 
would  give  a  boy  power  to  think,  to  plan,  to  find  relish  in  all 
books,  to  know  life  in  symmetry.  Dr.  Bancroft  had  breadth  of 
view,  educationally,  intellectually,  morally. 

I  do  not  think  of  him  as  a  profound  scholar,  adding  largely 
to  the  world's  storehouse  of  knowledge  in  any  one  department 
of  research.  There  have  been  greater  teachers  than  he  in  partic- 
ular subjects,  even  in  his  own,  better  drill  masters,  teachers 
more  likely  to  send  their  own  pupils  up  to  college  confident  of 
complete  success  in  every  test.  But  there  have  been  few  teachers 
who  had  his  range  of  accurate  knowledge,  his  versatility  of  equip- 
ment, or  who  could  better  give  a  topic  or  a  day's  lesson  its  proper 
literary  or  historical  setting ;  who  at  fifty  years  could  distinguish 
Sturn's  theorem  from  McLaurin's  theorem,  or  could  quickly 
answer  successive  boy's  questions  as  to  Grimm's  law — the  accent 

of   Greek  verbs,  the  of  physics,  the  —  of  geometry,  the 

historical  significance  of  the  Norman  conquest,  the  analysis  of  a 
plant,  the  theme  of  a  symphony,  the  picture  of  the  world's  life, 
social,  commercial,  political  ? 

His  knowledge  was  not  vague,  it  was  definite.  His  reading 
was  as  wide  as  his  life  interests,  and  they  concerned  an  all-round 
man.  He  had  faith  in  the  specialists  who  do  the  school  work  by 
departments,  but   he   deplored  ofttimes  the  narrow  view.     His 
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own  view  of  life,  his  conception  of  the  needs  of  a  school 
curriculum,  his  own  range  of  activity,  was  full  and  rich  and 
wholesome. 

One  may  not  recall  his  gracious  utterances  in  public  address, 
his  courtesy  in  council  or  in  debate,  his  respect  for  others'  judg- 
ment or  preferences,  without  paying  tribute  to  the  steadiness  of 
his  self-control,  to  the  poise  and  generosity  of  his  being.  He 
had  the  power  to  wait,  to  be  patient  until  events  shaped  them- 
selves, until  conditions  were  ripe,  until  forces  were  ready  to 
play. 

He  did  not  anticipate  Providence,  because  he  remembered 
that  other  souls  were  believing,  planning,  contributing  each  its 
part  to  the  fullness  of  the  life  of  the  school  to  which  he  gave 
himself.  In  hastening  the  right  time  he  sometimes  seemed 
slow. 

In  sagacious  self-control  he  was  a  master,  and  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  clear-headed  thinker  to  see  a  thing  go  wrong  that  the  will 
of  the  greater  number  may  prevail. 

He  occasionally,  with  quiet  bravery,  was  forced  by  strong 
conviction,  to  distrust  and  leave  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
majority.  It  was  always  to  his  own  painful  hurt,  and  at  such 
times  his  reasons  always  came  forth  with  vigor  and  great  clear- 
ness. 

In  his  executive  functions  he  was  the  most  differential  school 
officer  I  have  known.  His  courtesy  was  inborn ;  his  gracious- 
ness  whole-souled.  He  was  far  sighted,  he  was  tactful  to  an 
amazing  degree,  more  anxious  to  have  the  future  outcome  good 
than  to  win  a  present  victory. 

Dr.  Bancroft  sometimes  made  mistakes,  serious  mistakes, 
errors  of  judgment,  failures  through  timidity.  The  men  whom 
I  have  known  best  and  loved  best  in  my  life  thus  far  have  not 
been  infallible.     Man's  discernment  is  finite. 

A  harmonious  body  of  trained  men  is  better  than  a  genius  in 
guiding  the  destinies  of  a  school,  as  of  a  state.  The  single 
impulse,  even  of  a  very  wise  man,  does  not  safely  lead  a  body 
of  youth. 

Truth  itself  is  many  sided,  life  is  complex.    No  two  boys  are 
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alike  in  inheritance,  in  possibility,  in  practical,  everyday  needs. 
That  school  is  most  fortunate  that  has  in  its  faculty  the  largest 
percentage  of  good  sense,  of  intelligent  conviction,  of  modest 
courage,  of  many  sided  interest  in  a  schoolboy's  entire  life,  of 
consecration  to  hard  work  and  to  high  ideals.  These  qualities, 
of  great  moment  throughout  an  entire  faculty,  Dr.  Bancroft  pos- 
sessed in  large  measure. 

His  mistakes  were  not  those  of  selfishness,  or  of  ease-taking, 
or  of  indifference.  His  skill  and  his  power  are  attested  in  the 
marvelous  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  in  his  intense  devotion  to 
his  school  duties,  in  the  disregard  of  self,  which  doubtless  cost 
him  years  of  added  service,  in  his  love  of  boys  for  their  own 
sakes. 

Dr.  Bancroft  was  a  Christian  gentleman.  His  personal  faith 
was  warm  and  abiding.  He  was  impatient  at  beliefs  which  nar- 
rowed life  and  starved  the  soul,  at  forms  which  are  artificial,  at 
methods  which  are  superficial.  Few  active,  busy  men  have  found 
it  so  often  possible  to  take  a  young  man  aside  and  speak  the 
intimate,  personal  word  which  would  hold  the  boy  strong  against 
evil,  loyal  to  pure  motives,  responsive  to  Divine  impulse. 

No  one,  teacher  or  pupil,  year  after  year,  has  heard  his 
strong,  noble  prayers  at  morning  chapel  without  being  quickened 
to  the  better  life.  No  one  has  been  privileged  to  unite  with  his 
personal  family  at  morning  devotions  without  knowing  the  secret 
of  his  power,  the  keynote  to  his  sweet  graciousness. 

As  the  last  years  came  on,  years  of  great  suffering,  when  a 
less  resolute  man  would  have  laid  down  the  burden,  years  when 
his  professional  work  was  less  and  less  constructive,  when 
s  rength  would  not  suffice  for  all  that  the  busy  months  might 
bring,  then  came  out  the  qualities  of  his  manhood,  the  sustained 
power  of  consecration,  the  restlessness  for  service,  the  aggressive 
yet  patient  tactfulness  which  have  marked  his  life.  He  died  in 
the  harness,  as  he  had  wished,  not  falling  by  sudden  accident, 
but  holding  himself  against  painful  odds  close  to  the  burden  of 
toil  until  the  last  ounce  of  energy  and  endurance  was  spent. 

His  view  of  life  was  hopeful,  his  joy  in  life  abounding,  the 
activities  of  his   brain  were  tireless,  the   impulses  of  the  heart 
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were  true  and  full  of  manly  strength.  His  service  to  the  student 
world  were  masterful,  grand  in  volume  and  in  tone  because  his 
spirit  was  unselfish.  His  life  was  genuine  and  strenuous,  two 
rugged  words  I  have  long  prized,  and  which  may  not  yield  place 
to  others  in  this  estimate  of  his  worth. 

In  the  archives  of  a  thousand  homes  are  found  the  epistles 
of  his  ministry.  In  the  manly  strength  of  our  college-bred  men 
is  erected  the  monument  to  his  glory.  Verily,  in  him  "hath 
nature  wrought  her  perfect  work."  Earth's  functions,  heaven- 
born  and  heaven-quickened,  have  not  failed. 

George  D.  Pettee, 

Registrar  of  Phillips  Academy,  1 887- 1900. 
University  School, 
Cleveland,  O. 
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ETHICS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  problem  of  the  high  school  is  to  provide  for  its  students 
such  an  exercise  of  their  individual  powers  as  will  tend  toward 
the  development  of  self-determined  beings;  as  will  make  internal, 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made,  the  authority  which  has  hitherto  been 
external  to  the  students ;  as  will  make  them  intelligent  actors  in 
the  complex  social  situation  into  which  they  are  born. 

We  cannot,  if  we  would,  hinder  the  youth  of  today  from 
imbibing  ideas  ethical,  or  non-ethical,  from  the  life  around  him 
and  from  the  national  life  as  reflected  in  the  daily  press.  For 
example,  the  week  of  the  execution  of  President  McKinley's 
assassin,  a  group  of  Polish  Jew  children  were  found  in  a  secluded 
corner  of  a  school  yard,  pronouncing  their  sentence  upon  one  of 
their  comrades  (an  imaginary  assassin)  whom  they  were  about  to 
put  to  death  in  the  electric  chair.  This  incident  is  significant  from 
an  ethical  point  of  view  in  two  respects :  the  one  is,  that  in  the 
seclusion  which  they  sought,  in  their  desire  not  to  be  found  out, 
these  children  showed  a  recognition  of  ethical  standards  in  their 
immediate  environment,  and  that  their  conduct  would  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  those  placed  in  authority  over  them ;  the  other 
is,  that  they  reflected  the  national  consciousness  as  they  under- 
stood it ;  they  imagined  themselves  the  nation  for  the  moment, 
in  espousing  the  nation's  cause  and  administering  punishment 
for  an  offense  against  the  outraged  national  sense. 

In  how  far  the  conscious,  direct,  study  of  ethics  (I  say  con- 
scious and  direct  in  contrast  to  the  unconscious,  indirect  use 
made  of  ethics  to  illuminate  studies  in  history  and  literature) 
will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  set  for  the  high  school, 
remains  to  be  seen  by  a  fair  trial  of  the  subject  in  the  school 
and  by  the  results  shown  in  the  after  lives  of  the  students  as 
men  and  women.  Certainly  the  situation  demands  thoughtful 
consideration,  and  there  is  a  growing  conviction  with  many  per- 
sons that  the  study  of  ethics  in  its  social  aspects  is  of  the  greatest 
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value  to  high-school  students  ;  indeed,  experiments  have  proved 
that  no  subject  taught  in  high  school  can  be  made  of  greater 
interest  than  can  that  of  ethics  pursued  in  a  concrete  way.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  growing  mind  can  find  in  this  ready- 
made  laboratory,  furnished  by  the  social  environment,  phenomena 
within  its  range  of  comprehension,  and  quite  as  interesting  and 
educative  as  the  phenomena  found  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
physical  sciences. 

The  most  profitable  way  for  younger  people  to  study  ethics 
in  any  of  its  aspects  is  in  connection  with  psychology,  dividing 
the  time  according  to  the  ratio  that  seems  most  desirable  to  the 
teacher.  In  one  high  school  the  outline  submitted  in  this  paper 
was  carried  out  in  a  general  way  with  most  satisfactory  results, 
by  giving  one-fifth  of  the  psychology  time  to  ethics;  but  I 
advise  others  trying  the  plan  to  give  two-fifths  of  the  time  to 
ethics,  i.  e.t  two  lessons  out  of  five.  The  class  was  made  up  of 
seniors  and  high-school  graduates;  most  of  them  had  read  Caesar, 
Virgil,  and  Cicero,  had  studied  history,  higher  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  physics,  and  had  become  somewhat  acquainted 
with  Emerson,  Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  Shakespeare,  Ruskin,  and 
Tennyson  in  their  literature  study.  James's  Psychology,  one 
volume,  was  used  as  a  text ;  especial  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
the  chapters  of  "Habit,"  "Instinct,"  "Self,"  "Reasoning,"  and 
"Will."  The  pursuit  of  ethics  and  psychology  jointly  gives 
point  to  both  subjects ;  it  makes  the  ethics  more  scientific  and 
less  dogmatic  and  formal ;  it  keeps  the  psychology  close  to  the 
practical  side  of  life,  and  serves  to  clinch  many  points  that  would 
otherwise  escape.  For  a  starting  text  in  ethics  we  took  the  fol- 
lowing quotation : 

No  amount  of  external  pressure  or  influence  can  secure  right  conduct  of 
an  agent,  except  in  so  far  as  it  ceases  to  be  external ;  except,  that  is,  as  it  is 
taken  up  into  the  purpose  and  interests  of  the  agent  himself.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  way  to  develop  within  the  individual  right  plans,  and 
to  attach  right  values  to  ends,  save  as  these  plans  reflect  the  requirements  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself. — Dr.  John  Dewey  (Sec.  V,  "Ethics"). 

The  work  was  pursued  under  two  headings,  "Environment" 
and  "Agent."     Throughout  the  course  the  students  brought  on 
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every  Friday,  informal  papers,  for  the  most  part  letters,  upon 
the  topics  given  out  a  week  or  longer  in  advance,  in  the  order 
herein  named. 

THE  TOPICS  AS  ACTUALLY  ASSIGNED. 
PART    I.       ENVIRONMENT. 

I.  The  home :  Bring  on  paper  the  best  analysis  that  you  can 
make  of  the  home  as  a  factor  in  environment,  (a)  The  essential 
attributes  upon  which  the  home  is  based,  (d)  The  home  as  an 
environment,  for  parent,  child,  brother,  sister  respectively.  Let 
your  report  be  as  concrete  as  possible.  Include  a  mention  of  the 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  rights,  of  privileges,  of  duties, 
by  the  several  members,  [c)  Can  the  same  home  furnish  a  differ- 
ent environment  for  two  children  in  the  same  family  ?  (d)  Do 
you  think  that  institutional  homes,  orphan  asylums,  furnish 
a  true  home  environment  ?  (e)  Speak  of  the  home  in  itself  as 
a  factor  in  the  environment  of  a  community.  (/)  Personal 
conclusions.     (See  Wundt's  Ethics.) 

II.  The  Church  :  Write  your  teacher  a  letter  in  which  you  set 
forth  your  understanding  of  the  church  (a)  as  a  factor  in  the 
environment  of  an  individual ;  (d)  of  the  church  as  a  factor  in 
the  environment  of  a  community.  Treat  the  subject  under  any 
other  headings  than  those  herein  mentioned  if  you  wish  to  do 
so.  See  Paulsen  ;  look  in  index  for  pages  ;  Wundt,  under  *•  Reli- 
gion."    (See  index.) 

III.  (i)  The  public  school:  The  public  school  is  the  first 
civic  institution  that  has  to  do  directly  with  the  fostering  of  the 
individuals  in  a  community.  Bring  on  paper  a  list  of  the  ele- 
ments that  are  furnished  to  the  environment  by  the  public  school, 
which  are  not  furnished  by  the  home  and  church,  (a)  What 
widening  is  there  in  the  relations  ?  What  relations  ?  (d)  What 
duties,  privileges,  responsibilities,  peculiar  to  the  situation  in 
school  life?  (c)  In  how  far  does  the  public  school  manifest 
itself  as  a  civic  institution  ?  As  a  social  institution  ?  (d)  Make 
personal  observations  upon  the  civic  and  the  family  conscience 
in  regard  to  the  mutual  relations  of  each  to  the  schools  in  your 
own  city.     (Give  this  point  much  thought,  and  full  expression.) 
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(2) The  school  continued:  Give  an  account  of  your  school 
career  from  the  time  that  you  started  ;  (a)  Your  first  impression. 
(6)  Speak  of  the  influences  in  school  that  have  had  most  to  do 
with  the  shaping  of  your  character  as  it  is  today.  Make  sepa- 
rate mention  of  the  influences  of  schoolmates,  of  studies,  of 
teachers,  and  of  incidental  impressions;  of  occasional  days. 
(c)  From  what  sources  do  you  remember  anything  unpleasant  or 
harmful  ?  From  what  sources  were  you  ever  tempted  to  be 
untrue  ?  (d)  Have  you  a  consciousness  of  having  exerted  an 
influence  for  good  in  your  school  relations  ?  (e)  What  is  your 
general  opinion  of  the  school  in  relation  to  its  ethical  teachings 
through  its  regular  working  program  ?  1.  e.,  What  ethical  ele- 
ments enter  into  the  performance  of  school  duties  ? 

The  following  extracts  taken  from  papers  handed  in  at  the 
regular  lesson  may  serve  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  students 
handled  the  subject  assigned : 

The  public  school  is  a  factor  of  environment  which  is  indispensable.  It 
is  indeed  the  one  great  equalizer  that  we  have.  The  school  tends  to  break 
up  classes,  and  treats  all  alike.  The  children  of  the  rich  are  forced  to  obey 
as  well  as  those  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  their  richer 
classmates.  This  results  in  a  mutual  gain.  The  child  of  the  capitalist  imbibes 
the  love  of  freedom  and  the  sense  of  independence  which  the  street  waif  has 
acquired  at  a  tender  age  by  being  dependent  upon  self.  Then  again  students 
come  to  know  each  other's  opinions  and  ideas  on  subjects  mutually  interesting 
to  both.  One  learns  to  give  up  his  narrow,  selfish  views  and  to  listen  to  those 
around  him,  adopting  that  which  is  best,  thus  he  acquires  the  best  and  broadest 
views  on  universal  topics. —  Charles  Paramore. 

The  fundamental  virtues  of  civil  society — regularity,  punctuality,  silence, 
obedience,  industry,  truthfulness  and  justice — are  developed  and  impressed 
in  a  good  school  as  nowhere  else.  These  are  pre-eminently  school  virtues. 
It  is  in  the  schoolroom  that  children  first  come  m  contact  with  real  life. 
They  are  left  in  a  measure  to  act  and  judge  for  themselves. —  Helen  Crane. 

As  a  civic  institution  the  school  teaches  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, and  is  a  small  civil  organization  in  itself,  whereby  the  children  may  learn 
to  obey  rules,  appreciate  justice,  and  obedience  to  authority  by  actually  living 
it  all.— Elsie  Dickson. 

Every  one  in  the  little  republic,  the  school,  has  equal  rights  and  equal 
privileges.  No  one  may  claim  a  higher  place  except  by  the  manifestation  of 
superior  ability,  then  he  merits  the  respect  and  honor  which  his  schoolmates 
are  ever  ready  to  give.      In  the  school  studies  and  on  the  playground,  leaders 
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are  sure  to  spring  up  and  followers  are  sure  to  assign  to  them  due  honor  and 
glory  because  of  the  display  of  natural  ability.  Friendships  spring  up  as  each 
instinctively  chooses  those  whose  tastes  are  similar  to  his  own  ;  and  these 
friendships  have  the  same  influence  upon  him  as  others  formed  later. —  Bessie 
Charpie. 

List  of  the  elements  furnished  to  the  environment  by  the  public  school, 
that  are  not  furnished  by  the  home  or  the  church :  (i)  Idea  of  competition. 

(2)  A  check  to  certain  traits  in  character ;  (vanity,  arrogance,  pride,  etc.). 

(3)  A  taste  for  higher  art.  (4)  Free  communication  with  various  personalities. 
(5)  Idea  of  association.  (6)  Acquaintance  with  higher  occupation.  (7)  Better 
acquaintance  with  the  world. —  CharUs  Heminger. 

A  creation  of  democracy,  the  public  school  now  stands  as  its  mightiest 
champion  and  its  chief  exponent.  It  is,  too,  a  miniature  of  our  own  govern- 
ment. Democracy  is  its  dominant  note.  Independently  it  stands,  and  bows 
to  no  religious  denomination.  Its  fountain  head  is  knowledge  and  its  guid- 
ing precept  is  the  pervading  moral  law.  In  its  domination  the  rights  of  the 
individual  must  be  regulated  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  A  citizen  of  this 
little  republic  has  his  duties,  his  privileges  and  his  responsibilities.  And  his 
duties  must  be  performed,  his  responsibilities  must  be  met ;  but  his  rights 
must  not  be  infringed  upon. — Fred  Ras smart. 

IV.  The  state  :  Bring  on  paper ;  (a)  In  how  far  does  the  state 
assume  moral  responsibility  ;(i)  in  its  protection  to  its  individ- 
uals ;   (2)  in  its  care  for  them  ;    (3)  in  its  control  over  them  ; 

(4)  in  its  punishment  of  them.  (6)  Name  the  obligations,  from 
an  ethical  point  of  view,  that  are  implied  in  citizenship.  To 
what  extent  do  you  think  one  ought  to  carry  his  allegiance  to 
his  state  ?  To  his  nation  ?  Note,  Nathan  Hale;  Robert  G.  Shaw 
at  Fort  Wagner ;  Regulus  at  Rome  ;  Leonidas  in  Greece,  (c) 
What  mutual  relations  do  you  discover  between  the  state  and  the 
public  school  ?  What  obligation  does  this  relation  place  upon 
the  school  ?  (d)  Apply  to  your  study  in  the  four  preceding 
lessons,  the  quotation :"  The  family,  civil  society  and  the  state 
are  institutions  which  make  secure  the  moral  freedom  of  man." 

V.  Society:  Man  is  above  all  a  social  being.  Society  is 
made  up  of  individuals  bound  together  by,  friendship,  hospital- 
ity—  community  of  purpose  and  of  interests;  it  may  be  for  pur- 
poses of  pleasure,  or  the  purpose  of  melioration  of  distress,  or  for 
the  better  mastery  of  the  conditions  of  existence.  Wundt,  pp. 
281-93;  Paulsen,  p.  394;  Mackenzie,  pp.  273,  274,  281  f. 

Give  an  abstract  of  the  chapters  referred  to  above. 
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VI.  (Assigned  several  weeks  in  advance.)  Nature  :  Nature 
as  a  factor  in  environment  may  be  viewed  from  two  points;  (1) 
That  under  which  it  places  the  physical  conditions  for  human 
life ;  (2)  That  of  the  effects  resulting  from  man's  contemplation 
of  nature. 

Note  meaning  of  "word  "culture;"  also  how  the  Hebrew 
spoke  of  the  "  Hills  "  and  of  the  H  Lily,"  and  the  Greek  peopled 
nature  with  divinity.  Name  some  myths  that  prove  this.  Do 
you  think  the  increased  spread  of  scientific  study  has  changed 
the  feeling  of  man  for  nature  ?  Give  reasons  for  your  opinions. 
See  Mackenzie,  p.  1 74  et  seq.     Wundt,  pp.  299-307. 

Report  upon  Emerson's  essay  Nature,  in  eight  chapters,  in 
which  he  treats  of  nature  under  the  headings  of  "  Commodity," 
"  Beauty,"  "Language,"  "Discipline,"  "Idealism,"  "Spirit," 
"  Prospects,"  and  gives  a  most  adequate  interpretation  of  nature 
in  relation  to  man.  This  essay  should  be  read  many  times  at 
long  intervals.  Note  the  poem  from  George  Herbert,  quoted  in 
this  essay.  Bring  a  list  of  the  points  that  made  most  impression 
at  the  first  reading. 

Wordsworth  is  called  "Nature's  priest;"  he  has  in  the 
"  Prelude,"  given  from  his  own  experience,  the  influence  of 
nature  upon  the  growing  mind  of  youth.  He  calls  the  prelude 
an  "  autobiographical  poem."  Try  to  become  familiar  with  at 
least  the  first  eight  books  of  the  "  Prelude."  Introduce  yourself 
to  Wordsworth's  "Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality;" 
Emerson  calls  this  poem  the  "high-water  mark  of  English  litera- 
ture;" also  see  Wordsworth's  poem,  "  Lines  Composed  a  few 
miles  above  Tintern  Abbey."  Bring  to  class  the  most  signifi- 
cant thoughts  upon  nature  that  you  found  in  Wordsworth.  Note 
a  different  key  in  Burns  when  he  sings  of  the  daisy  and  the  field 
mouse.  Bring  other  examples  of  the  effect  of  nature  on  man 
through  contemplation  of  her. 

From  a  student's  paper. 

"  LINES   ABOVE    TINTERN    ABBEY." 

BY   WORDS WORTH. 

A  child's  joy  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  a  man's  joy,  but  the  one  is 
not  a  purer  or  a  better  feeling  than  the  other.     Both  joys  exist  because  of  a 
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combination  of  human  laws,  physical  and  mental  and  perhaps  spiritual.  It 
would  be  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  a  child  burdened  with  a  man's  capacity  for 
feeling,  and  it  would  be  equally  pitiful  to  see  a  matured  body  uninhabited 
by  mature  powers.  A  joy  to  be  a  pure  and  beautifying  thing  must  be  con- 
fined to  its  own  sphere. 

A  child  surrounded  by  beauties  of  nature  unconsciously  absorbs  moral 
influences,  but  the  transformation  that  they  undergo  before  developing  into 
the  something  which  forces  the  mind  to  realize  their  presence  is  slow  and  it 
never  reaches  completeness.  Children  are  certainly  susceptible  to  nature- 
influences,  but  they  never  are  conscious  of  it  until  they  have  passed  out  of  a 
child's  estate. 

Wordsworth  in  his  "  Lines  above  Tintern  Abbey "  makes  a  satisfying 
distinction  between  a  man's  joy  and  a  child's  joy,  and  the  poem  is  devoid  of 
exaggeration  and  sentimental  regrets.  The  "  Prelude "  expresses  the  bold, 
free  and  irrepressible  gladness  of  a  child,  who  is  glad  because  he  cannot  help 
being  so,  and  the  "  Lines  above  Tintern  Abbey,"  reveals  a  delicate  and  dis- 
criminating understanding  of  the  capacity  for  the  feeling,  both  of  a  man  and 
a  child.  A  matured  mind  feels  nature's  influences  and  it  arouses  latent  men- 
tal faculties ;  but  a  child's  bodily  self  jealously  monopolizes  the  exhilaration 
derived  from  nature,  and  his  mind  is  seemingly  oblivious  in  his  physical 
appreciation. 

The  "  Lines  above  Tintern  Abbey,"  is  not  a  sad  poem,  for  Wordsworth 
seems  to  have  had  no  longing  for  the  return  of  his  childish  joys,  because 
*'  elevated  thoughts  "  took  the  place  of  "  boyish  sports."  As  a  man,  the  poet 
derived  from  his  inner  self,  joys  that  he  did  not  and  could  not  feel  when  a 
child.  But  with  the  passing  of  his  child-life  Wordsworth  did  not  cease  to 
love  nature  and  to  commune  with  her ;  but  whether  nature's  influence  was 
greater  when  the  poet  was  a  child,  or  when  he  became  a  man,  we  dare  not 
say.  If  Wordsworth's  physical  self  had  not  absorbed  nature's  influence,  his 
mind  would  never  have  been  prepared  to  become  the  home  of  his  apprecia- 
tion, when  his  body  could  no  longer  receive  the  intensity  of  a  child's  glad- 
ness.    Wordsworth  appreciatively  says  of  nature : 

The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse 
The  Guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

The  "  Prelude  "  expresses  the  "  ruder  pleasures  "  and  the  animal  sports 
of  a  child  free  from  care,  before  the  spiritual  self  makes  its  existence  known 
to  the  bodily  self  —  of  a  child  throbbing  with  feeling,  and  shouting  with  a  bois- 
terous gladness  of  whose  origin  he  has  not  the  slightest  conception.  "  Lines 
above  Tintern  Abbey  "  is  the  result  of  a  man's  reflection  on  his  childhood 
and  a  realization  of  present  and  past  appreciation.  The  poet  saw  in  nature  a 
great, factor  in  environment,  a  broad-minded  instructor,  a  sympathizing  com- 
panion, and  the  inspiration  of  great  and  noble  thoughts,  and  because  Words- 
worth saw  these  things  his  character  harmonized  with  nature. 
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VII.  The  aesthetic  element:  Write  a  paper  on  what  you 
consider  the  use  of  beauty  in  environment  to  be.  How  is  this 
connected  with  the  study  of  "  Nature  "  from  the  aesthetic  point 
of  view?  Note  that  beauty  in  nature  forms  the  basis  for  art  cre- 
ation. Make  a  list  of  the  aesthetic  elements  in  your  city 
environment.     Discuss  the  two  quotations : 

Life  without  industry  is  guilt.  Industry  without  art  is  brutality. —  John 
Ruskin. 

Have  nothing  in  your  house  which  you  do  not  know  to  be  useful  and 
believe  to  be  beautiful. —  William  Morris, 

VIII.  Final  report  upon  environment:  Before  taking  up  the 
study  of  "The  Agent,"  hand  in  a  paper  in  which  you  sum  up 
your  study  of  environment.  Note  :  (a)  The  necessity  for  know- 
ing one's  environment  and  the  difficulties  that  are  mastered 
thereby.  (6)  Connect  the  ability  to  master  one's  situation  with 
the  statement  that  the  mark  of  rationality  is'  the  ability  to  deal 
with  new  data,  (c)  The  influence  that  environment  may  have 
upon  a  human  being.  Add  any  related  points  to  this  report  that 
you  may  discover. 

The  papers  brought  to  class  were  frank  and  full  of  interest, 
and  were  fully  discussed.  The  students  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  social  structure  had  come  to  be  as  it  is  through  a  long 
and  slow  process  of  growth.  When  asked  to  write  this  article, 
I  sent  a  note  to  three  boys  and  three  girls  who  were  in  last  year's 
class,  asking  them  to  state  frankly  and  freely  what  in  the  ethics 
course  had  impressed  them  most.  Extracts  from  their  letters 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Part  II,  and  may  answer  better 
than  I  can,  what  they  got  out  of  the  work. 

PART    II.       THE   AGENT. 

The  view  of  man  as  a  conscious  agent  acting  upon  his  environ- 
ment, and  being  acted  upon  by  it  in  turn,  gave  rise  to  much 
interesting  discussion.  The  foundation  for  the  topics  of  motive, 
will,  duty,  and  the  influence  of  social  ideals,  was  laid  in  the  les- 
sons upon  environment;  indeed  these  topics  were  implied  in  the 
discussion  all  the  way  along. 
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TOPICS  AS   ASSIGNED 

I.  General  ideas  of  "  good  "  and  "  bad."  (a)  Bring  on  paper 
definitions  of  the  terms  "good,"  "bad,"  "virtue,"  "welfare." 
Note  the  etymology  of  the  terms,  and  see  the  significance 
attached  to  them  by  the  ancient  nations ;  also  note  the  broad 
meaning  which  has  come  to  be  associated  with  these  words  at 
the  present  time,  (d)  Distinguish  as  best  you  can  between 
natural  good  and  moral  good. 

II.  Motive:  The  mainspring  of  conscious  activity  is  motive. 
Through  inquiry  into  motive  we  try  to  find  the  moral  worth 
which  a  person  displays  through  his  acts.  See  Paulsen,  p.  227; 
Snider,  p.  345;  Mackenzie,  pp.  62  and  fol.  66-7,  75-6,  77-8,  134 
et seq.  (a)  Define  (on  paper),  motive,  (d)  What  is  understood 
by  right  motive?  (Mackenzie,  p.  393).  {c)  In  how  far  is  pleasure 
an  element  in  motive?  (d)  Try  to  distinguish  between  motive 
and  desires.  Are  the  complications  in  our  desires  or  in  our 
motive,  when  there  is  conflict?  (e)  Illustrate  as  many  of  the 
above  questions  as  you  can,  by  personal  observation.  See  refer- 
ence books  already  assigned. 

Elaborate  fully  upon  Mr.  Hyslop's  diagram  given  below  with 
regard  to  values. 

MOTIVES. 

I.  Static:  .(0)  Subordinate  ends  —  Fame,  wealth,  power, 
knowledge,  art,  etc.  (6)  Ultimate  ends — Perfection,  happiness, 
obedience,  or  formal  law. 

II.  Dynamic:  {a)  Impulse  —  Passion,  pleasure,  (d)  Instinct 
— Hunger,  thirst,  etc.  (c)  Reason — Prudence  or  interest,  con- 
science or  duty. 

See  index  of  Mackenzie,  Hyslop,  Paulsen,  Muirhead,  Wundt, 
Dewey.  See  Paulsen,  p.  227;  Snider,  p.  345;  Mackenzie,  pp. 
62-7,  75-8,  134  etseq. 

Phidias  can  niche  himself  into  a  corner  of  a  pediment,  and  Raffaelle 
expatiate  within  the  circumference  of  a  clay  platter.  No  difficulty  or  restraint 
ever  happened  to  a  man  of  real  power,  but  his  power  was  the  more  manifested 
in  the  contending  with  or  conquering  it ;  and  that  there  is  no  field  so  small, 
no  cranny  so  contracted  but  that  a  great  spirit  can  house  and  manifest  itself 
therein.     The  thunder  that  smites  the  Alps  into  dust  can  gather  itself  into 
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the  width  of  a  golden  wire.  Whatever  greatness  there  was  in  you,  had  it 
been  Buonarroti's  own,  you  had  room  for  it  in  a  single  niche. — John  Ruskin, 
Stones  of  Venice. 

III.  (1)  What  does  the  above  assert  concerning  the  action 
and  reaction  between  will  and  environment?  (2)  Do  you  believe 
that  greatness  can  accommodate  itself  to  inadequate  environment 
without  loss  of  power?     Elaborate  your  interpretation. 

In  connection  with  the  chapter  on  Will  in  your  psychology, 
interpret  the  value  of  the   deed  in  the  following  quotation : 

FROM   THE   EVERLASTING   YEA. 

But  indeed  Conviction,  were  it  never  so  excellent,  is  worthless  till  it  con- 
vert itself  into  Conduct.  Nay  properly  conviction  is  not  possible  until  then ; 
inasmuch  as  all  speculation  is  by  nature  endless,  formless,  a  vortex  amid  vor- 
tices ;  only  by  a  felt  indubitable  certainty  of  experience  does  it  find  any  cen- 
ter to  revolve  around,  and  so  fashion  itself  into  a  system.  Most  true  is  it 
as  a  wise  man  teaches  us,  that  doubt  of  any  sort  cannot  be  removed  except 
by  action.  ..."  Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee,"  which  thou  knowest 
to  be  a  duty.     Thy  second  duty  will  already  have  become  clearer. 

May  we  not  say,  however,  that  the  hour  of  spiritual  enfranchisement  is 
even  this :  When  your  ideal  world,  wherein  the  whole  man  has  been  dimly 
struggling  ancj  inexpressibly  languishing  to  work,  becomes  revealed  and 
thrown  open ;  and  you  discover  with  amazement  enough,  like  the  Lothario  in 
Wilheim  Meister,  that  your  "  America  is  here  or  nowhere  ?  "  The  situation 
that  has  not  its  duty,  its  ideal,  was  never  yet  occupied  by  man.  Yes  here,  in 
this  poor,  miserable,  hampered,  despicable  actual,  wherein  thou  even  now 
standest,  here  or  nowhere  is  thy  ideal ;  work  it  out  therefrom ;  and  working, 
believe,  live,  be  free.  Fool !  the  ideal  is  in  thyself,  the  impediment,  too,  is  in 
thyself;  thy  condition  is  but  the  stuff  thou  art  to.  shape  that  same  ideal  out 
of  ;  what  matters  whether  such  stuff  be  of  this  sort  or  that,  so  the  form  thou 
give  it  be  heroic,  be  poetic  ?  O  thou  that  pinest  in  the  imprisonment  of  the 
actual,  and  criest  bitterly  to  the  gods  for  a  kingdom  wherein  to  rule  and 
create,  know  this  of  a  truth;  the  thing  thou  seekest  is  already  with  thee, 
"here  or  nowhere,"  couldst  thou  only  see! 

But  it  is  with  man's  soul  as  it  was  with  nature ;  the  beginning  of  creation 
is  —  Light.  Till  the  eye  have  vision,  the  whole  members  are  in  bonds. 
Divine  moment,  when  over  the  tempest- tost  soul,  as  once  over  the  wild- 
weltering  chaos  it  is  spoken  :  Let  there  be  light. 

I  too  could  now  say  to  myself :  Be  no  longer  a  chaos,  but  a  world  or  even 
a  worldkin.  Produce !  Produce !  Were  it  but  the  pitifulest  infinitesimal  frac- 
tion of  a  product,  produce  it  in  God's  name.  'Tisthe  utmost  thou  hast  in  thee; 
out  with  it  then.  Up,  up  !  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
whole  might.  Work  while  it  is  called  today,  for  the  night  cometh  wherein 
no  man  can  work. 
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IV.  The  influence  of  ideals  on  the  individual :  Interpret  the 
following  quotation  from  Carlyle : 

THE   EVERLASTING   YEA. 

Man's  unhappiness,  as  I  construe,  comes  of  his  greatness  ;  it  is  because 
there  is  an  infinite  in  him,  which  with  all  his  cunning  he  cannot  quite  bury 
under  the  finite.  Will  the  whole  finance  ministers  and  upholsterers  and  con- 
fectioners of  modern  Europe  undertake,  in  joint-stock  company,  to  make  one 
shoeblack  happy?  They  cannot  accomplish  it,  above  an  hour  or  two;  for 
the  shoeblack  also  has  a  soul  quite  other  than  his  stomach ;  and  would  require, 
if  you  consider  it,  for  his  permanent  satisfaction  and  saturation,  simply  this 
allotment,  no  more  and  no  less ;  God's  infinite  universe  altogether  to  himself, 
therein  to  enjoy  infinitely,  and  fill  every  wish  as  fast  as  it  rose. 

There  is  in  man  a  Higher  than  love  of  happiness :  he  can  do  without 
happiness,  and  instead  thereof  find  blessedness !  Was  it  not  to  preach  forth 
this  same  Higher  that  sages  and  martyrs,  the  poet  and  the  priest  in  all  times, 
have  spoken  and  suffered  ;  bearing  testimony,  through  life  and  through  death, 
of  the  Godlike  that  is  in  man,  and  how  in  the  Godlike  only  has  he  strength 
and  freedom  ? 

V.  Obligations  imposed  in  ethical  codes  :  (i)  Pre-Christian 
times :  The  Ten  Commandments.  Pay  special  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  commands,  to  the  substance  of  them,  note  what 
things  in  life  emphasized  by  them. 

VI.  Obligations  in  ethical  codes  (continued):  (2)  Early 
Christian.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Compare  with  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  to  form  of  command — positive  as  opposed  to 
negative — note  wherein  the  stress  is  laid.  What  new  elements 
enter  therein  ? 

VII.  Obligations  in  ethical  codes  (continued):  (3)  Mediaeval 
times — chivalry:  The  oath  taken  by  the  knights  of  Arthur's 
Round  Table  (see  "Guinevere,"  in  Idylls  of the  King) .  Compare 
this  with  the  codes  previously  studied.  Note  the  new  element 
emphasized  by  chivalry.     What  is  it  ? 

VIII.  Obligations  in  ethical  codes  (continued):  (4)  Nine- 
teenth century.  The  creed  of  the  Saint  George's  Guild  estab- 
lished by  Ruskin  in  1 871  (see  Fors  Clavigera).  Compare  with 
codes  previously  mentioned  and  studied. 

IX.  Bring  a  paper  in  which  you  conclude  your  examination 
of  the  four  ethical  codes  already  discussed,  i.  e.,  those  from  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  the  oath  of  chivalry  and  the  creed 
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of  the  St.  George's  Guild,  by  Ruskin,  Put  in  your  paper  the 
end  proposed ;  the  differences  in  the  command,  differences  in 
content,  growth  in  conception.     Be  careful  to  study  every  point. 

Suggestive  Readings  :  Eliot,  "  O  May  I  Join  the  Choir  Invisible ; M 
Wordsworth,  "Ode  to  Duty"  and  "The  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior ;M 
Browning,  "Saul"  and  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra." 

X.  Bring  a  written  report  upon  Emerson's  essay,  "The 
Sovereignty  of  Ethics. "  Read  the  essay  many  times.  Show 
that  it  contains  what  we  have  had  in  the  study  of  both  environ- 
ment and  agent.     Give  examples  of  this  from  the  essay. 

XI:  A  final  paper  in  ethics  in  which  you  give  a  review  apply- 
ing your  psychology  work  to  the  ethical  study.  Note  the  ethical 
aspect  of  habit,  will,  feeling,  etc.  Let  this  take  the  place  of  a 
test. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  study  under  "Agent "  was 
the  presentation  and  solution  of  original  problems,  in  both  ethics 
and  psychology,  at  almost  every  lesson.  These  problems 
showed  a  reasonable  understanding  of  what  the  pupil  was  trying 
to  do.  A  few  of  the  problems  are  herein  given,  but  the  most 
interesting  solution  that  came  up  was  given  in  connection  with  a 
reference  book  that  was  lost  in  class.  Slips  were  handed  to  the 
students  asking  them  to  decide  in  what  way  it  (the  book)  should 
be  paid  for.  The  slips  showed  seven  ways  that  were  proposed 
by  the  pupils:  (1)  all  members  of  the  class  should  pay  an  equal 
share,  since  all  were  equally  responsible;  (2)  the  teacher  should 
pay  for  it,  as  she  had  put  the  book  into  their  hands;  (3)  the 
student  having  charge  of  the  reference  books  should  pay  for  it, 
as  the  teacher  had  placed  the  responsibility  upon  her;  (4)  the 
teacher  and  the  student  in  charge  of  the  reference  books  should 
pay  for  it,  as  both  were  equally  responsible;  (5)  the  payment 
should  be  delayed  until  the  second-hand  bookstore  had  been 
visited  and  a  more  thorough  search  had  been  instituted  ;  (6)  the 
teacher  should  pay  one-half  and  the  class  pay  the  other  half,  as 
a  fair  representation  of  the  responsibility;  (7)  the  pupils  who 
had  used  the  lost  book  at  any  time  should  pay  for  it,  because 
those  not  having  it  could  not  possibly  be  responsible.  The 
matter  was  dropped;  the  teacher  paid  for  the  book,  but  in  about 
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two  weeks  she  received  an  envelope  containing  the  price  of  the 
book,  less  her  part  (an  equal  part  with  the  separate  students). 
Problems  handed  in  by  pupils  : 

I.  Why  do  some  men  overcome  their  conscience  when  they  see  a  chance 
for  considerable  gain  ? 

II.  What  persons  are  more  influenced  by  a  good  lecture  or  sermon  on 
right  and  wrong  than  by  punishment  ? 

III.  Why  are  some  persons  readily  led  into  wrong,  and  what  persons  are 
able  to  resist  such  temptations  ? 

IV.  What  measures  should  be  taken  to  correct  a  person  guilty  of  wrong? 

V.  What  persons  are  able  to  lead  others  into  wrong  ? 

VI.  Why  do  some  wrong  things  seem  right  to  certain  persons  ? 

C.  Henninger. 
A  prosperous  business  man  who  had  been  denied  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing school  very  much  when  a  boy,  was  determined  that  his  two  sons  should 
have  all  the  advantages  he  had  desired  but  had  not  been  able  to  have.  The 
mother  of  the  boys  was  an  educated,  cultured  woman,  frem  one  of  the 
best  families  of  the  state.  Neither  one  of  the  boys  cared  for  school  at  all, 
and  only  went  because  they  had  to.  Neither  one  of  them  could  be  persuaded 
even  to  go  through  high  school.  Why  was  it  that  neither  immediate  heredi- 
tary influences  nor  environment  affected  them  ?  What  is  this  a  problem  in  ? 
— By  a  student  in  the  psychology  class. 

FOR   THE   CLASS   TO   SOLVE. 

A  boy,  whose  father  runs  an  account  at  the  New  York  Store,  met  another 
boy  on  the  street  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  anything  from  the  New  York 
Store.  The  boy  replied  that  he  wanted  a  pair  of  gloves.  "All  right,"  said 
the  first  boy,  "  come  with  me  and  get  them  and  I  will  have  them  charged  to 
my  father  and  let  you  have  them  at  a  big  discount."  A  pair  of  $1.50  gloves 
were  obtained  and  charged  to  the  first  boy's  father  and  the  boy  who  obtained 
the  gloves  gave  the  other  boy  75c  for  them. 

Do  you  think  that  the  second  boy  realizes  that  he  is  as  much  in  the  wrong 
as  the  first  boy?  Do  you  not  think  that  this  first  boy  is  really  worse  at  heart 
than  a  boy  who  will  steal  from  a  stranger?  What  part  of  each  of  the  boy's 
training  is  at  fault?  If  you  wanted  to  help  these  boys  to  do  better  how  would 
you  go  about  it  ?—By  a  psychology  student. 

1.  Why  is  it  that  we  can  see  things  happen  in  church  that  we  would  not 
think  at  all  funny  anywhere  else,  and  yet  we  will  laugh  to  ourselves  there? 

2.  Why  is  it  that  sometimes  grief  will  take  the  form  of  silence  and  again 
of  wild  weeping  or  screaming  ? 

3.  Why  do  tears  relieve  the  mind  ? 

4.  Why  do  some  people  prefer  to  sec  a  tragedy  rather  than  a  comedy 
when  they  are  blue  ? 
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FOR   THE   CLASS   TO   SOLVE. 

Statement:  A  boy,  having  all  the  advantages  of  an  ordinary  student,  viz.: 
time,  ability,  means,  etc.,  comes  to  me  constantly  with  problems  in  algebra 
and  physics  for  me  to  solve. 

Questions :  What  is  the  matter  with  the  boy?  Why  can  he  not  do  the 
work  himself  ?  How  can  I  reform  him  ?  Why  does  he  continue  to  have  others 
to  do  his  work  when  he  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  it  never  does  him 
any  good  ?  He  has  "flunked"  once,  twice,  and  even  three  times  in  those 
subjects  in  which  he  has  others  solve  the  problems.  Why  is  that  no 
warning  for  him  ?  Does  he  ever  stop  to  think  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for 
another  person  to  solve  problems  in  a  subject  which  he  has  not  handled  for 
some  time? 

The  foregoing  problems  as  well  as  the  following  extracts 
from  letters  will  show  how  the  psychology  and  the  ethics  supple- 
mented each  other. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  FROM  STUDENTS. 

I.  From  a  student  in  the  state  university  (department  of 
law): 

The  other  day  a  senior  (majoring)  in  philosophy,  asked  me  what  good  a 
high-school  student  derived  from  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  the  home,  the 
church,  etc.  He  argued  that  the  high-school  boy  did  not  read  up  on  these 
questions,  and  was  therefore  incapable  of  writing  on  them.  I  told  him  he 
should  have  heard  some  of  the  papers  read  in  class  last  year.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  high-school  boy  does  not  read  up  on  these  subjects,  he  never- 
theless knows  enough,  in  a  general  way,  to  enable  him  to  write  an  intelligent 
essay  on  them.  I  know  that  when  I  wrote  on  such  questions,  I  was  forced  to 
draw  upon  my  imagination,  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  compelled  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  original  thinking.  It  turned  me,  however,  into  a  new  path- 
way of  thought. 

The  high-school  student  who  enters  a  university  with  a  knowledge  of 
psychology,  has  as  great  an  advantage  over  other  students  who  have  not  had 
it,  as  does  the  student  who  enters  with  a  knowledge  of  solid  geometry  and 
trigonometry.  Psychology  is  a  great  aid  in  the  study  of  economics  and  law. 
It  is  also  a  great  aid  in  the  study  of  English,  especially  when  such  poets  as 
Browning  are  taken  up. 

In  our  Friday  lessons,  the  points  that  impressed  me  most  were  environ- 
ment in  general,  man  reacting  upon  his  environment,  and  the  effect  of  nature 
upon  the  mind. 

Man  reacting  upon  his  environment  impressed  me  most.  This  subject  is 
a  most  optimistic  one,  and  it  made  me  an  optimist. 
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II.  From  a  young  man  now  in  business: 

I  am  sure  that  I  received  more  lasting  good  from  the  study  of  ethics  than 
from  any  other  subject  that  I  took,  taking  into  consideration  the  time  spent 
upon  the  subject.  My  only  complaint  is  that  we  did  not  have  enough  time  to 
give  to  the  subject. 

III.  From  a  girl  in  the  graduating  class: 

I  used  to  think  that  every  one  had  the  same  chances !  Life  was  equal 
for  every  soul  placed  here  to  struggle  through  it,  and  when  I  heard  of  people 
doing  wrong  things,  there  was  no  excuse  for  them  in  my  heart.  But  the  study 
of  ethics  has  broadened  my  view  of  life. 

The  home,  church,  state,  school,  and  nature  are  all  links  in  the  chain  of 
existence,  and  when  one  link  is  missing,  then  that  person  has  had  one  less 
chance  of  an  ethical  life  than  I  have  had. 

I  think  this  course  has  done  more  for  my  character  than  any  in  the  high 
school.     I  have  become  less  one-sided  and  more  charitable. 

IV.  From  a  senior : 

I  say  frankly  and  truthfully  that  last  term's  work  in  psychology  and 
ethics  was  the  most  delightful  study  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying ; 
partly  because  the  subject  especially  appealed  to  me,  and  well,  I  think  it  was 
all  things  combined.  But  as  to  the  ethics — the  ethics  and  the  psychology  were 
so  interrelated  and  combined  that  I  can  hardly  think  of  them  now  separately. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  very  most  interesting  parts  of  the  ethics  study  was 
the  applied  ethics  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  some  of  the  chapters  in 
the  psychology,  and  in  statements  and  hints  from  the  author  which  so  aptly 
yet  seemingly  unconsciously  crept  in,  in  the  discussion  of  some  mental  exer- 
cise or  function ;  as  the  habit,  will,  memory,  emotion,  etc.,  I  thought  the 
problems  were  equally  interesting,  and  the  discussion  of  them  in  class  was 
very  suggestive. 

I  appreciated  the  study  of  environment,  and  I  believe  I  was  most 
impressed  by  the  study  of  nature  as  a  factor.  This  may  have  been  because 
my  junior  composition  was  on  that  .subject ;  but  I  was  deeply  impressed  by 
Wordsworth's  nature  poems  and  especially  by  the  "Ode  on  the  Intii )  at  ions 
of  Immortality"  and  the  "Lines  above  Tintern  Abbey." 

I  really  think  I  was  more  impressed  by  the  readings  we  had  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  than  by  writing  the  papers  themselves,  on  the  different 
phases  in  the  environment.  Emerson's  essays  on  the  "  Sovereignty  of  Ethics 
and  on  Art,"  which  I  read,  and  Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  together  with 
Wordsworth's  poems,  appealed  to  me  in  a  very  forcible  manner. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  impressed  me  most ;  for  I  was  deeply  impressed 
by  all  the  work ;  but  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  truly  my  impressions.  I  hope 
I  have  been  sincere. 

V.  From  a  boy  in  the  graduating  class  : 
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The  most  important  part  of  my  ethics  work  is  the  present  view  taken  on  the 
ethical  qualities.  Although  the  qualities  of  justice,  truth,  purity,  etc.,  are  some- 
times regarded  as  ends  themselves,  they  are  in  general  being  looked  upon  more 
and  more  as  means,  the  promotion  of  the  human  happiness  being  the  end. 

VI.   From  a  postgraduate  pupil : 

The  course  in  ethics  which  we  had  under  you  last  year  caused  me  to 
appreciate  depths  in  nature  and  in  people,  which  as  far  as  I  was  concerned 
had  no  existence  before  I  came  to  an  understanding  of  the  rational  meaning 
of  ethics.  Certain  actions  which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  were  matters  of  indif- 
ference have  assumed  a  new  aspect  which  makes  them  of  vital  interest. 

Ethics  by  no  means  lessened  the  mystery  of  the  human  make-up,  but 
many  of  the  question  marks  in  my  mind  have  changed  from  the  passive  state 
to  the  active  and  have  found  satisfying  answers.  To  me  ethics  contains  a 
pure,  beautiful,  and  reasonable  religion,  devoid  of  sentimental  ideals  and 
unrelenting  moral  codes ;  the  idea  of  the  secret  of  all  being  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  picture  of  divinity  painted  by  my  emotions  before  ethical 
standards  meant  anything  to  me. 

Before  taking  the  course  in  ethics,  Wordsworth's  poetry  was  beyond  my 
understanding  because  I  could  not  appreciate  his  point  of  view:  his  rapture 
over  a  flower  seemed  insipid  and  extreme,  but  the  ideas  aroused  by  ethics 
are  helping  me  to  feel  the  pervading  greatness  of  nature  in  the  humblest  of 
her  gifts.  There  is  enough  of  the  mystery  of  creation  within  the  reach  of  my 
understanding  to  bring  my  sympathy  into  action,  and  there  is  enough  unex- 
plained to  make  me  feel  that  there  is  something  high  and  pure  which  is  the 
controlling  force  behind  all  things. 

People,  as  well  as  my  own  existence  mean  a  great  deal  more  to  me  now 
than  they  ever  did,  for  ethics  is  developing  a  power  to  hear  nature's  laws 
speaking  through  human  action  and  presenting  arguments  for  their  preserva- 
tion. I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  course  in  ethics  brought  me  new  interests, 
incentives  to  action,  and  an  increased  perception  of  beauty,  and  I  feel  that 
there  is  some  great  reason  for  what  is  and  what  must  be. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  letters  reveal  as  much  inter- 
est in  psychology  as  in  ethics  and  reinforce  the  claim  herein 
made  for  their  joint  study.  I  would  add  that  in  the  examination 
of  ethical  codes  the  students  brought  selections  from  the  Koran 
and  from  other  ancient  writings.  Such  a  course  as  the  one  just 
outlined  certainly  touches  upon  the  main  influences  that  Emer- 
son deemed  of  primal  importance  in  the  formation  of  the 
scholar,  of  the  influence  of  nature,  of  the  mind  of  the  past 
through  books,  and  of  action.  Charity  Dye. 

Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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LATIN    SENTENCE-STRUCTURE:    THE  "BRIDGE    TO 

CiESAR." 

We  have  heard  much  concerning  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  Latin  beginner  in  his  sudden  change  from  elementary 
work  to  Caesar ;  even  though  he  has  been  successful  in  vocabu- 
lary, inflection,  and  syntax,  the  transition  has  been  an  unnatural 
one.  Recent  text-books  have  been  "endeavoring  to  correct  this 
difficulty  in  several  ways :  by  a  fuller  treatment  of  subject-matter  t 
by  the  early  introduction  of  connected  passages  of  increasing 
difficulty,  and  especially  by  supplementing  the  First-Year  Book 
by  easy  Latin,  such  as  Gradatim,  Viri  Romae,  etc. 

Is  not  the  real  difficulty,  however,  closely  akin  to  the  one  we 
so  often  meet  when  the  pupil  begins  this  study  ?  He  comes  to 
us  without  a  reliable  knowledge  of  elementary  English  grammar, 
still  guessing  the  parts  of  speech,  and  though  he  takes  manifest 
pleasure  in  stating  the  gender  and  number,  matters  of  case, 
mode,  tense,  and  voice  are  yet  in  a  mist.  Likewise,  when  he 
first  meets  the  idiomatic  sentence-structure  of  the  Latin,  the  gulf 
that  keeps  him  back  is  strange  and  discouraging ;  and  it  is  here 
that  he  needs  the  bridge  that  so  many  never  find. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  critical  corner  the  young 
translator  has  to  turn  is  at  the  beginning  of  clauses ;  coached 
over  these,  he  will  generally  roll  on  to  the  next  comma,  but  if 
left  to  his  own  resources  he  hurries  by,  mumbles,  or  sits  down. 
His  conjunction  does  not  show  to  what  principal  action  the  time, 
cause,  purpose,  result,  and  condition  clauses  belong;  he  cannot  grasp 
the  principal  statement  and  adjust  the  subordinate  ones.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  the  pupil  unaided  will  never  acquire  the  ability 
to  grasp  the  sentence-structure ;  he  often  does,  but  the  process 
is  a  painful  one,  and  costs  at  least  the  second  year's  effort.  This 
condition  has  suggested  the  bridge  to  Caesar  most  needed,  and 
the  writer,  on  the  completion  of  the  elementary  text-book,  has 
made  it  his  practice  to  devote  a  period  of  about  two  weeks 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  sentence-structure.     The 
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following  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  idiomatic  position  of 
the  Latin,  but  summarizes  much  that  the  pupil  ought  to  have 
known  concerning  English  sentence-structure,  and  what  he  has 
just  learned  concerning  the  Latin  : 

1.  Origin  of  phrase  and  clause.—  1.  When  an  adjective  or  adverb  cannot 
alone  sufficiently  or  conveniently  limit  a  noun  or  verb,  an  adjective-phrase 
or  adverb-phrase  is  used. 

2.  When  an  adjective-phrase  or  adverb- phrase  cannot  sufficiently  or  con- 
veniently limit  a  noun  or  verb,  an  adjective-clause  or  adverb-clause  is  used. 
This  developed  the  complex  sentence. 

Observe :  (1)  that  every  phrase  or  dependent  clause  is,  therefore,  in 
effect,  an  adjective  or  adverb,  limiting  some  noun  or  verb ;  (2)  that  a  phrase 
is  introduced  by  a  preposition  and  contains  a  substantive,  while  a  clause  is 
introduced  by  a  conjunction  and  contains  a  subject  and  predicate  (preposi- 
tion :  object  : :  conjunction  :  dependent  thought) ;  and  (3)  that  a  phrase  may 
limit  another  phrase,  and  a  clause  another  clause. 

II.  Three  classes  of  sentences. —  1.  A  simple  sentence  expresses  a  single 
thought.     It  contains  one  subject  and  one  predicate. 

2.  A  complex  sentence  expresses  one  leading  thought  with  one  or  more 
dependent  ones.  Any  substantive  or  verbal  element  of  the  leading  clause 
may  be  limited  respectively  by  one  or  more  adjective-  or  adverb-clauses. 
The  part  of  a  complex  sentence  making  complete  sense  by  itself  is  called  the 
principal  (or  independent)  clause  ;  while  a  part  that  will  not  make  complete 
sense  is  called  a  subordinate  (or  dependent)  clause.  Caesar,  I,  8,  fnterea 
....  perducit;  27,  dum  ....  contenderunt ;  II,  3  (complete);  17,  adju- 
vabat  ....  posset;   III,  22  (complete);  25  (complete). 

3.  A  compound  sentence  expresses  two  or  more  leading  thoughts.  Sub- 
stantive and  verbal  elements  of  these  clauses  may  or  may  not  be  limited  by 
dependent  clauses.  Two  or  more  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  of  equal  rank 
are  called  co-ordinate.  We  may  speak  of  the  syntax  of  words  in  the  same 
way.  Caesar:  II,  24,  eodem  ....  mandabat;  25,  Ca*sar  ....  possent\ 
III,  5,  cum  ....  experirentur ;  IV,  10  (complete). 

III.  Classes  of  principal  clauses. —  According  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
thought  is  presented,  principal  clauses  are  called  declarative,  interrogative, 
imperative,  and  exclamatory. 

IV.  Classes  of  subordinate  clauses. — There  are  nine  classes  of  subordinate 
clauses  :  (1)  relative,  (2)  temporal,  (3)  causal,  (4)  conditional.  (5)  concessive, 
(6)  final  (purpose),  (7)  consecutive  (result),  (8)  participle,  (9)  ablative  abso- 
lute. These  last  two,  though  not  clauses  in  form,  are  frequently  equivalent 
to  them  ;  they  are  sometimes  best  translated  into  English  by  clauses  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  principal  statement,  and  very  often  like  subordinate  ones. 

V.  Position  of  subordinate  clauses. — 1 .  They  are  generally  inserted  within 
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the  principal  clause,  like  the  subordinate  elements  of  a  simple  sentence. 
Sententia,  quae  tutissima  videbatur,  vicit. 

2.  They  are  often  placed  before  the  principal  clause.  This  arrangement 
is  generally  used :  (i)  when  the  subordinate  clause  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  preceding  sentence,  or,  (2)  is  preparatory  to  the  thought  of  the  prin- 
cipal clause  to  follow.  Hence,  temporal,  conditional  and  concessive  clauses 
often  precede:  (a)  Si  nunc  (montem)  capere  possunt,  erunt  tuti;  (b)  Cum 
hostes  acriter  pugnavissent,  tamen  defessi  vulneribus  occasu  solis  fugerunt. 

3.  They  sometimes  follow  the  principal  clause.  This  arrangement  is  gen- 
erally used  :  (1)  when  the  subordinate  clause  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
following  sentence,  or  (2)  is  explanatory  of  the  principal  clause.  Hence  pur- 
pose and  result  clauses  often  follow  :  (a)  Contendit  ut  vincat;  (b)  Sol  efficit 
ut  omnia  floreant. 

VI.  Substantive  clauses. — A  substantive  clause  is  one  used  like  a 
noun,  and  so  may  be  subject,  object,  appositive,  etc.  Purpose,  Result  and 
Causal  clauses,  also  Infinitives  and  Indirect  Questions,  are  often  used  sub- 
stantively: (1)  Opto  ut  id  audeatis.  (2)  Damnatum  poenam  sequi  oportebat, 
ut  igni  cremaretur.  (3)  Helvetii,  seu  ....  existimarunt,  eo  magis,  quod 
....  commisissent,  sive,  eo,  quod  ....  confiderent,  commutato  .... 
coeperunt.    (Caesar   I,   23.)    (4)  Constituerunt    ea  quae  ad  proficiscendum 

pertinerent,  comparare,  ....  coemere facere  ....  confirmare.    (5) 

Quid  sui  consilii  sit,  ostendit. 

VII.  Graphical  representation. — It  is  a  valuable  exercise  for  the  pupil  to 
graphically  represent  some  of  the  most  complex  Latin  sentences  and  even 
whole  chapters,  according  to  the  following:  (1)  Two  long  dashes  separated 
by  a  minus  sign  =  simple  subject  and  predicate.  (2)  Short  oblique  line 
upward  =  adjective-phrase ;  short  oblique  line  downward  =  adverb-phrase. 
(3)  Long  oblique  line  upward  =  adjective  clause;  long  oblique  line  down- 
ward =  adverb-clause.     (4)  A  plus  sign  =  co-ordinate  conjunction. 

The  time  to  begin  the  above  study  is  during  the  early  lessons. 
No  doubt  most  teachers  will  deem  it  wise  to  review  the  functions 
of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  and  for  the  problem  we  are  con- 
sidering, the  use  of  the  adjective  has  the  foremost  place  and 
leading  importance ;  this  understood,  a  conception  of  the  adverb 
easily  follows.  Phrases  may  then  be  viewed,  in  the  same  light, 
and  finally,  when  the  first  complex  sentence  presents  itself  (this 
will  generally  contain  the  relative),  the  clauses.  Is  this  word, 
phrase,  or  clause  an  adjective  or  adverb  in  force,  and  what  does 
it  limit,  are,  therefore  pertinent  questions.  Under  this  treatment 
sentences  resolve  themselves  into  four  principal  elements:  (1) 
the  simple  subjects  with  (2)  their  modifiers,  *'.  e.%  adjective  elements, 
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and  (3)  the  simple  predicates  with  (4)  their  modifiers,  *.  e., 
adverb  elements.  Thus  taught,  pupils  on  reaching  Caesar  will 
suffer  no  word  to  pass  unmarshaled.  But,  as  stated,  at  the 
outset  of  this  article,  the  critical  point  in  the  translation  is  the 
junctura;  here  is  where  the  pupil  stumbles  and  the  teacher 
becomes  discouraged.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  following 
suggestions  are  offered : 

1.  Study  the  structure  of  simple  Latin  sentences  from  the 
start. 

2.  Make  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  study  of  the  subject 
preparatory  to  Caesar. 

3.  Before  calling  for  the  translation  of  involved  sentences, 
require  pupils  to  locate  the  spinal  column. 

4.  Insist  that  the  translation  reveal  the  sentence-structure  — 
that  all  clauses  be  correctly  adjusted  and  clearly  introduced. 

Herbert  L.  Wilbur. 
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The  ground  on  which  this  protest  is  based  is  the  postulate 
that  aspects  of  a  subject  which  do  not  have  educational  value 
should  not  receive  attention  in  preparatory  school  work.  It  is 
assumed  that  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  nothing  should  be 
neglected  which  leads  to  a  sure  grasp  of  the  principles  of 
language,  and  that  Greek  and  Latin  furnish  much  etymological, 
historical,  archaeological,  and  aesthetic  material  which  is  useful 
in  sharpening  and  furnishing  the  mind.  Three  things,  however, 
which  are  common  in  the  teaching  of  classics,  seem  to  belong 
rather  to  the  domain  of  the  specialist  than  to  that  of  the  student 
of  the  humanities. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  practice  of  requiring  scholars  begin- 
ning Latin  to  learn  and  mark  hidden  quantities.  There  is,  pos- 
sibly, little  or  no  objection  to  the  habitual  marking  of  such 
quantities  as  help  to  an  appreciative  reading  of  Latin  verse ;  but 
what  good  end  is  served  by  the  pupil's  attempt  to  remember  that, 
for  instance,  usque  and  not  usque  is  phonetically  correct?  Much 
time,  first  and  last,  must  be  consumed  before  these  can  be  fixed  in 
memory,  and  a  conscientious  teacher's  task  of  correction  is  sensi- 
bly increased  in  the  process ;  while  the  gain  is  something  which 
may  have  an  infinitesimal  aesthetic  value,  but  about  which  nobody 
cares  except  the  philologist  simply  because  such  knowledge  is 
specialists'  knowledge,  and  does  not  involve  culture  of  any  sort. 

The  second  fetish  to  which  we  are  sacrificing  the  time  of  our 
pupils  is  the  accentual  system  of  writing  and  pronouncing  Greek. 
It  is  admitted  that  we  cannot  reproduce  the  Greek  tone-accent, 
and  our  false  stress-accent  must  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  Homer 
is  reached.  Why  not,  then,  return  to  the  old  system  of  pro- 
nouncing Greek  quantitatively,  like  Latin,  retaining  the  writ- 
ten accent  only  in  such  words  as  rk,  where  its  presence  helps  to 
distinguish  like  forms  ?  It  has  been  very  cleverly  maintained 
that  the  accent  marks  the  intellectual  element  in  a  word.  With- 
out discussing  this  broad  statement,  it   may  be   safely  affirmed 
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that,  saving  the  elect,  this  feature  of  the  case  does  not  often 
intrude  itself  upon  a  pupil's  consciousness.  The  elect  may,  if 
they  wish,  easily  acquaint  themselves  with  this  lore,  and  become 
mystagogues  to  a  second  generation  of  scholars;  but  to  the 
average  pupil  the  teacher  who  requires  such  knowledge  must 
play  the  part  of  an  apologist ;  and  the  apologist,  even  where 
the  truth  is  concerned,  has  not  the  most  desirable  role  in  life. 

Finally,  what  excuse  can  there  be  for  compelling  a  student 
who  understands  Latin  or  Greek  hexameter,  for  instance,  and 
who  can  prove  his  mastery  by  the  positive  methods  of  rhythmi- 
cal reading  and  of  written  scanning,  to  recite  rules  of  prosody 
after  that  point  of  knowledge  has  been  reached  ?  And  yet  this  is 
demanded  by  the  admission  requirements  of  at  least  one  of  the 
larger  American  colleges.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  an 
examination  requiring  exact  knowledge  of  accidence  and  syntax 
—  Greek,  Latin,  or  English.  But  can  the  same  arguments  be 
applied  to  prosody?  Its  rules  may  be  useful  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  whose  sense  of  rhythm  is  lacking ;  as 
we  might  formulate  rules  for  the  accent  of  words  ending  in-ation 
for  a  foreigner  learning  our  speech  ;  but  when  a  student  has 
proved  by  a  sufficient  test  that  he  can  read  his  Homer  or  Virgil 
without  missing  the  music  of  their  verse,  should  we  ask  more  of 
him  unless  he  is  to  become  a  special  student  of  the  classics  ? 

This  plea  is  made  in  the  spirit  of  love  for  all  that  is  best  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  grounding  in  their  principles  should  be 
sound  and  thorough  if  it  is  to  be  given  at  all ;  but  the  airs  and 
graces  of  philology  are  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  accom- 
plishments for  the  average  man.  Teachers  can  learn  these 
things  easily,  as  part  of  their  professional  training.  One  would 
not  teach  anatomy  and  pathology  in  the  schools  because  ele- 
mentary physiology  finds  an  appropriate  place  there.  The  lore 
of  hidden  quantities  and  of  the  Greek  accents  and  of  rules  of 
prosody  can  neither  extend  a  man's  horizon,  nor  enrich  his  cul- 
ture, nor  sharpen  the  edge  of  his  thought.  The  classics  are  safe 
unless  we  bury  sound  scholarship  beneath  a  dust-heap  of  tech- 
nical  learning.  j   Edmund  Barss 

The  Hotchkiss  School, 
Lakeville,  Conn. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  DEBATING  SOCIETY  OR 
HIGH-SCHOOL  LYCEUM. 

For  the  past  few  years  instruction  in  English  has  been 
demanding  deserved  attention,  and  now  is  beginning  to  receive 
adequate  treatment.  Many  courses  of  study  have  been  com- 
pletely changed  in  order  that  the  study  of  English  may  be  con- 
tinuous, the  time  at  its  disposal  lengthened  and  its  demands 
made  more  exacting.  While  every  instructor  is  supposed  to  be 
a  teacher  of  English  and  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  cor- 
rect each  and  every  slip  of  tongue  or  pen,  there  is  now  the 
teacher  of  English  in  every  well-regulated  school.  However, 
the  introduction  of  this  departmental  teaching  seems  to  have 
lessened  the  feeling  of  responsibility  which  the  rest  of  the  corps 
formerly  assumed.  Now  they  too  often  simply  mention  to  the 
pupil  his  most  glaring  faults  of  oral  expression  and  relegate  to 
this  recently  installed  department  the  task  of  purifying  the 
streams  of  poor  English  which  daily  deluge  their  written  exer- 
cises. 

Ample  provision  is  thus  being  made  to  improve  the  written 
efforts  of  the  youth,  but  of  late  has  due  attention  been  given  to 
their  spoken  utterances  ?  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  from 
pupils  spontaneity  and  copiousness,  even  when  they  are  furnished 
with  pen  and  paper,  and  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  action 
of  their  mind  or  the  flow  of  their  language.  Arduous  as  it  is  for 
them  to  write  out  their  few  struggling  thoughts,  their  attempts 
to  think  logically  and  to  speak  coherently  and  correctly  when 
on  their  feet  are  well  nigh  futile. 

'  Our  treatment  of  these  young  people  strongly  resembles  that 
of  the  eagle  towards  her  young.  We  feed  them  with  a  varied 
diet  of  rules,  examples  and  theories,  and  then  send  them  forth 
with  the  expectation  that  they  can  soar  to  any  height  of  elo- 
quence. The  result  is  very  similar  to  the  first  attempts  of  the 
eaglet,  but  with  this  marked  difference.  Very  few  are  tempted 
to  imitate  its  persistency  and  so  acquire  its  proficiency. 
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There  never  was  a  time  when  the  man  or  woman  who  can 
talk  was  in  such  demand.  His  services  are  called  into  requisi- 
tion upon  all  sorts  of  occasions.  At  the  club,  in  his  commu- 
nity, in  the  halls  of  legislation,  wherever  men  congregate  he  is 
a  power  and  a  leader.  The  ready  and  convincing  speaker  is  sure 
of  a  following,  and  his  addresses  are  paving  the  way  for  his 
political  or  social  preferment.  However,  the  vast  majority  of 
people  are  afraid  of  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.  Their 
inability  to  speak  at  length  is  only  too  apparent,  so  weak  are 
their  attempts  and  futile  their  efforts.  The  excuse  invariably 
is  that  they  have  received  no  training  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  public  speaking. 

Are  we  as  teachers  doing  all  we  can  to  enable  our  graduates 
to  fill  that  position  in  the  community  which  their  education 
entitles  them  to  hold  ?  If  this  readiness  and  fluency  of  speech 
are  so  desirable,  what  means  can  we  employ  that  our  pupils  may 
become  proficient  speakers  ?  This  facility  is  not  acquired  in  the 
class  room.  The  brief  and  fragmentary  character  of  the  pupil's 
replies  is  truly  lamentable.  If  they  are  at  all  diffuse,  they  are 
usually  a  repetition  of  the  exact  language  of  the  text,  or  a 
rearrangement  of  the  clauses  and  phrases  of  the  printed  page. 
The  demand  that  recitations,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  conducted 
topically  and  all  replies  expressed  in  paragraphs,  not  in  short 
naked  sentences,  will  do  much  to  help  the  pupil. 

However,  rhetorical  exercises  in  connection  with  debating 
societies  or  a  lyceum  alone  afford  the  students  the  needed 
opportunity  for  and  practice  in  speaking.  These  exercises 
should  occur  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals,  upon  such  a 
school  day  that  the  participants  will  be  at  their  best  physically 
and  mentally  and  the  audience  appreciative  and.  attentive,  and 
at  such  an  hour  that  the  friends  of  the  school  will  find  it  con- 
venient to  attend.  Their  character  will  be  influenced  by  the 
size  of  the  school  and  its  teaching  force,  the  notions  of  its 
principal,  and  the  needs  of  the  school.  If  the  membership  of 
the  school  will  warrant  it,  this  work  may  be  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  its  lyceum.  If  not,  the  rhetorical  work  may 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  teachers  and  the  lyceum, 
comprising  the  whole  student  body,  may  meet  less  frequently. 
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If  this  scheme  is  not  desirable,  each  class  might  form  a 
lyceum  and  thus  gain  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such 
an  organization.  Should  no  time  be  found  during  the  school 
session  for  this  important  subject,  debating  societies  and  secret 
organizations  with  more  or  less  euphonious  Greek  names  may  be 
advisable,  but  unless  subject  to  school  authority  they  are  not 
easily  managed,  and  as  their  membership  is  constantly  changing 
they  are  extremely  liable  to  deteriorate.  Certainly  each  school 
can  support  an  organization,  which  shall  have  for  its  main  pur- 
pose the  training  of  its  members  in  declamation,  debate,  and  par- 
liamentary practice. 

No  better  comment  upon  the  neglect  and  the  desirableness 
of  declamation  can  be  adduced  than  the  following  newspaper 
clipping,  as  apposite  now  as  when  written  six  years  ago. 

The  older  generation  inclines  to  think  that  a  great  mistake  is  being  made 
by  some  of  the  promising  undergraduates  of  our  public  schools  in  losing  their 
interest  in  public  declamation.  This  honorable  and  stimulating  exercise  is 
useful  in  many  ways :  It  brings  to  the  attention  of  students  some  of  the  best 
excerpts  of  a  splendid  literature ;  it  fixes  in  plastic  memories  lines  that  it 
will  be  forever  a  pleasure  to  recall ;  it  imparts  a  confidence  and  ease  in  fac- 
ing collective  bodies  that  no  other  experience  of  youth  supplies ;  it  teaches 
grace  of  bearing  and  attractive  enunciation  of  language ;  in  short,  the  argu- 
ment is  all  for  the  continuance  of  a  good  scholastic  custom,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  brought  against  it.  So  let  not  the  good  work  die  of 
inanition,  but  rather  allow  it  more  scope  and  lay  upon  it  more  stress  than  in 
these  days  has  become  a  custom. 

When  through  a  course  in  declamation  his  natural  diffidence 
has  been  overcome  and  self-reliance  acquired,  the  student  is 
ready  to  begin  argumentation.  He  can  commence  and  gain 
practice  in  his  own  rhetorical  division  and  afterwards  partici- 
pate in  the  general  discussions  of  the  lyceum.  When  he  has 
gained  the  ability  to  outline  his  question  logically,  post  his  sup- 
porters, marshal  and  arrange  his  arguments  in  concise  yet  con- 
vincing terms,  and  meet  successfully  the  points  of  his  opponents, 
.he  has  an  acquisition  that  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  his 
future  career.  There  is  nothing  like  a  debate  to  arouse  the 
latent  powers,  to  quicken  thought,  and  to  call  forth  our  best 
expression.     Young    men    are    very    proud    of    their    physical 
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prowess  and  are  constantly  vying  with  each  other  in  feasts  of 
strength.  Why  should  they  not  show  the  same  zeal  in  mental 
contests  ? 

The  conduct  of  these  debates  necessitates  time  and  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  they  can  be  so  managed  that 
pupils  will  prefer  them  to  declamations,  and  so  varied  that 
interest  in  them  will  not  wane.  Three  books  have  recently  been 
published  that  will  be  especially  helpful  to  those  interested  in 
this  subject :  The  Principles  of  Argumentation,  published  by  Ginn 
&  Co.;  Briefs  for  Debate,  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  and  Craig's 
Pros  and  Cons.  To  encourage  the  students  the  reference  library 
should  contain  helpful  books  on  speaking,  for  instance,  Higgin- 
son's  Hints  on  Speech- Making ;  Pittenger's  Debating,  How  to 
Become  a  Public  Speaker,  Extempore  Speech;  Beecher's  Oratory; 
and  Smith's  Reading  and  Speaking. 

The  knowledge  of  parliamentary  procedure,  which  members 
of  a  lyceum  may  gain,  even  if  they  receive  no  other  henefits,  is 
well  worth  the  time  spent.  In  these  days,  when  there  arcf  clubs 
and  societies  of  every  conceivable  sort  with  every  imaginable 
name,  having  a  more  or  less  formal  organization,  it  is  very 
necessary  that  someone  be  informed  in  regard  to  the  rules 
governing  such  bodies.  The  one  who  is  conversant  with  them 
at  once  acquires  a  marked  prestige  and  is  looked  upon  as  a 
mentor. 

While  students  are  not  apt  to  be  captious,  hardly  a  month 
will  pass  that  some  mooted  question  arising  in  class  room  or 
lyceum  will  not  be  brought  to  the  principal  for  settlement. 
They  will  watch  the  rulings  of  presiding  officers  and  eagerly 
report  any  divergency  from  parliamentary  practice.  Usually  the 
first  act  of  a  newly  elected  president  will  be  to  secure  possession 
of  a  manual  and  thoroughly  inform  himself  for  future  emer- 
gencies. The  other  officers  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices  and  learn  the  proper  manner  of 
making  reports  and  the  routine  of  business.  The  members  of 
the  various  committees  appointed  during  the  year  likewise  gain 
valuable  experience  through  the  responsibilities  assumed.  Men 
of  affairs  in  the  community  will  testify  to  the  practical  value  of 
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this  training,  and  students  who  enter  higher  institutions  will 
express  surprise  at  the  lack  of  information  of  their  classmates 
and  regret  at  the  careless  manner  in  which  business  is  transacted. 
Indeed,  so  important  is  this  subject  becoming  that  wherever  the 
application  of  its  rules  is  not  gained  by  actual  practice,  some 
time  should  be  devoted  to  it  as  a  general  exercise  or  a  class- 
room topic,  based  upon  such  a  book  as  Robert's  Parliamentary 
Syllabus. 

The  programs  of  the  lyceum  should  be  so  varied  that  they 
will  both  interest  the  school  and  attract  the  friends  of  the  pupils. 
They  may  consist  of  readings,  recitations,  declamations,  essays, 
original  stories,  school  papers,  stump  speeches,  orations,  debates, 
town-meetings,  mock  trials,  sessions  of  congress  and  the  legisla- 
ture, dialogues,  plays,  addresses,  etc.,  interspersed  with  piano 
solos  and  duets,  orchestral  and  vocal  selections. 

But  the  lyceum  has  another  function  besides  those  already 
mentioned.  It  can  be  made  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the 
schoor.  It  can  help  create  a  loyal  spirit.  It  can  engage  in 
many  helpful  enterprises.  Its  prize  speaking  contests  or  enter- 
tainments may  help  decorate  the  walls  of  the  building,  replenish 
the  library,  or  add  to  the  scientific  apparatus.  Under  its  auspices 
a  school  paper  may  be  published  or  catalogue  or  a  history  of 
the  school  issued.  When  the  public  makes  some  demand  upon 
the  school,  the  lyceum  stands  ready  to  render  its  assistance. 
Thus  while  its  members  are  constantly  receiving  benefits  they 
can  also  learn  the  blessedness  of  giving. 

The  work  of  the  lyceum  as  thus  outlined  will  require  extra 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  regular  teachers.  Ideal  conditions 
will  not  arise  and  the  best  results  be  attained  until  a  special 
teacher  in  vocal  culture  is  employed,  who  will  take  the  entire 
charge  of  the  rhetorical  exercises.  Let  not  this  present  lack  of 
suitable  instruction,  however,  deter  anyone  from  inaugurating 
some  literary  society,  which  shall  have  for  its  aim  the  mental 
moral,  and  social  improvement  of  its  members,  for  its  influence 
will  be  most  beneficial. 

The  lyceum  can  and  should  hold  such  a  place  among  the 
other  exercises  of  the  school  and  create  such  an  interest  that  the 
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studenfs  will  look  forward  to  its  meeting  with  eager  expectancy, 
that  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  graduates  will  continue 
undiminished,  because  of  the  practical  help  that  it  gave  them, 
and  the  community  will  be  induced  to  give  the  school  its  cordial 
support. 

H.    W.    KlTTREDGE. 
Westfield,  Mass.,  High  School. 
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It  was  a  favorite  saying  of  one  of  our  western  educators  that 
English  should  be  taught  in  every  subject  in  the  curricu- 
lum, and  every  subject  should  be  taught  in  English.  This  con- 
ception of  the  English  class  as  a  kind  of  " omnium  gatherum"  for 
miscellaneous  information,  historical,  scientific,  literary,  and 
linguistic,  so  frankly  expressed  in  the  dictum  quoted,  is  one  that 
dominates  the  practice  of  a  large  number  of  English  teachers. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  English  recitation  which  comprises 
a  little  spelling,  a  trifle  of  etymology  and  grammar,  a  glance  at 
literary  history  and  biography,  a  wink  or  two  at  literary  criticism 
and  composition,  a  dip  into  formal  rhetoric  and  mythology,  a 
few  minutes  of  oral  reading,  a  little  sermonizing  on  texts  supplied 
by  the  classics  read,  and  as  much  general  information  as  can  be 
crowded  into  the  remainder  of  the  recitation  period.  It  was  this 
agile  kind  of  teaching  which  so  confused  Paul  Dombey  that  it 
was  an  open  question  with  him  "whether  twenty  Romuluses 
made  a  Remus,  or  hie,  haec%  hoc  was  troy  weight,  or  whether  a 
verb  agreed  with  an  ancient  Briton,  or  three  times  four  was 
Taurus,  a  bull."  But  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  things  go 
briskly  on  in  a  class  conducted  according  to  the  highly  exhilarat- 
ing notion  that  "  every  subject  should  be  taught  in  English." 

There  are,  however,  minds  that  find  the  mental  jolting 
involved  in  such  a  program  somewhat  unsatisfying,  and  would 
seek  in  their  teaching  some  point  of  view  to  give  unity  and  logi- 
cal sequence  to  the  mass  of  heterogeneous  material  labeled  by 
the  general  name  "  English."  They  believe  that  the  English 
teacher  may  touch  upon  every  subject  incidentally  as  may  the 
teacher  of  physics,  chemistry  or  any  other  subject,  in  fact ;  but 
they  hold  that  this  subject,  like  all  others,  must  have  its  domi- 
nant purpose,  its  own  peculiar  material,  and  a  general  method  as 
widely  accepted  among  teachers  of  the  study  as  is  the  laboratory 
method  among  teachers  of  science.  Every  subject  in  the  schools 
teaches    "  something   about    everything   and    everything   about 
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something."  It  is  the  "something,"  about  which  we  are  to 
learn  everything,  that  differentiates  one  study  from  another. 
What  is  this  particular  "something"  about  which  we  should 
learn  everything  in  the  English  class  ? 

In  the  present  opposition  and  uncertainty  of  our  ideas  on 
this  point,  every  one  has  his  own  answer  to  the  question.  The 
writer  believes  that  one  way  in  which  the  subject  may  be  unified 
is  by  teaching  English  as  a  constructive  art.  Perhaps  an  analogy 
between  the  two  arts  of  literature  and  architecture  may  serve  to 
explain  what  we  mean  by  the  constructive  side  of  literary  study. 

In  his  Stones  of  Venice,  Ruskin  speaks  of  reading  a  building 
as  one  reads  a  book.  We  should  like  to  reverse  the  comparison 
and  speak  of  reading  a  book  as  one  reads  a  building.  And  how 
shall  one  read  a  building  ?  Examine  in  the  first  place,  its 
anatomy,  that  is,  study  in  their  relation  to  each  other  its  neces- 
sary members,  or  features,  the  arch,  pier,  wall,  roof,  buttress, 
and  apertures.  From  these  elements  which  give  strength,  order, 
and  symmetry  to  a  structure  and  express  the  intelligence  of  the 
architect,  pass  on  to  that  which  adds  beauty  and  displays  the 
feeling  of  the  builder,  namely,  its  ornamentation.  "The  two 
virtues  of  architecture  which  we  can  justly  weigh,"  says  Ruskin, 
"  are  its  strength,  or  good  construction,  and  its  beauty,  or  good 
decoration."  Is  it  possible  to  weigh  in  the  same  manner  the 
virtues  of  a  piece  of  literature,  to  separate  in  it  the  structural 
from  the  decorative  side  ?  Is  there,  in  literature  a  certain  system 
of  concrete  thought  units  used  in  building  up  a  whole  as  there 
are  architectural  units,  the  arch,  pier,  etc.? 

Note  that  the  units  we  are  seeking  are  not  units  of  form  but 
of  thought.  Grammar  and  rhetoric  have  long  been  busy  with 
the  units  of  form,  the  word,  the  phrase,  the  clause,  the  sentence, 
and  the  paragraph.  Less,  however,  has  been  done  by  text-books 
and  teachers  with  the  analysis  of  the  psychological  side  of 
expression.  Certain  types  of  thought,  the  general  reflection,  the 
syllogism,  the  abstract  idea,  have  been  discussed  by  rhetoricians, 
in  the  departments  of  exposition  and  argumentation.  Is  it 
possible  to  find  in  the  more  familiar  departments  of  narration 
and  description  other  thought  units  or  motives  which  will  be  of 
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practical  use  to  the  student   in   both   composition  and  literary 
analysis  ? 

Let  us  see  what  narrative  or  descriptive  units  can  be  found 
in  the  following  poem  by  Longfellow: 

A    DUTCH     PICTURE. 

Simon  Danz  has  come  home  again, 

From  cruising  about  with  his  buccaneers ; 

He  has  singed  the  beard  of  the  King  of  Spain, 

And  carried  away  the  Dean  of  Jaen, 
And  sold  him  in  Algiers. 

In  his  house  by  the  Maese,  with  its  roof  of  tiles 
And  weathercocks  flying  aloft  in  the  air 

There  are  silver  tankards  of  antique  styles, 

Plunder  of  convent  and  castle,  and  piles 
Of  carpets  rich  and  rare. 

In  his  tulip  garden  there  by  the  town 

Overlooking  the  sluggish  stream 
With  his  Moorish  cap  and  dressing  gown 
The  old  sea-captain,  hale  and  brown, 

Walks  in  a  waking  dream. 

A  smile  in  his  gray  mustaches  lurks 

Whenever  he  thinks  of  the  King  of  Spain 

And  the  listed  tulips  look  like  Turks 

And  the  silent  gardener  as  he  works 
Is  changed  to  the  Dean  of  Jaen. 

The  windmills  on  the  outermost 

Verge  of  the  landscape  in  the  haze 
To  him  are  towers  on  the  Spanish  Coast 
With  whiskered  sentinels  at  their  post 

Though  this  is  the  River  Maese. 

And  when  the  winter  rains  begin 

He  sits  and  smokes  by  the  blazing  brands 
Ajid  old  sea-faring  men  come  in 
Goat-bearded,  gray,  and  with  double-chin 
And  rings  upon  their  hands. 

They  sit  there  in  the  shadow  and  shine 

Of  the  flickering  fire  of  the  winter  night ; 

Figures  in  color  and  design 

Like  those  by  Rembrandt  of  the  Rhine 
Half  darkness  and  half  light. 
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And  they  talk  of  ventures  lost  or  won 

And  their  talk  is  ever  and  ever  the  same 
While  they  drink  the  red  wine  of  Tarracon, 
From  the  cellars  of  some  Spanish  Don, 

Or  convent  set  on  fire. 
Restless  at  times  with  heavy  strides 

He  paces  his  parlor  to  and  fro, 
He  is  like  a  ship  that  at  anchor  rides 
And  swings  with  the  rising  and  falling  tides 

And  tugs  at  her  anchor  tow. 
Voices  mysterious,  far  and  near, 

Sound  of  the  wind  and  sound  of  the  sea 
Are  calling  and  whispering  in  his  ear 
"  Simon  Danz,  why  stayest  thou  here  ? 

Come  forth  and  follow  me." 
So  he  thinks  he  shall  take  to  the  sea  again 

For  one  more  cruise  with  his  buccaneers. 
To  singe  the  beard  of  the  King  of  Spain 
And  capture  another  Dean  of  Jaen 

And  sell  him  in  Algiers. 

This  poem  consists  of :  A  description  of  personal  appear- 
ance— that  of  Simon  Danz,  the  old  sea-captain — in  stanzas 
three  and  four. 

A  description  of  place  —  the  house  and  garden  by  the 
Maese,  and  the  surrounding  landscape — in  stanzas  two,  three, 
four,  and  five. 

A  description  of  an  occasion  —  the  social  evening  the  sea- 
faring men  spend  with  Simon  Danz  —  in  stanzas  six,  seven,  and 
eight. 

A  description  of  mood  —  the  restlessness  of  the  old  sea 
captain  —  in  stanza  nine. 

Retrospective  narrative  —  the  history  of  Simon  Danz  pre- 
vious to  the  time  at  which  we  see  him  pictured  here  —  in 
stanzas  one,  four,  and  five. 

Anticipative  narrative  —  it  is  hinted  in  the  last  two  stanzas 
that  the  captain  will  again  return  to  the  sea. 

We  find  these  same  motives,  differently  combined,  of  course, 
in  other  pieces  of  literature.  These  and  others  determined  in 
the  same  way  are  the  working  units  of  literature,  as  the  arch, 
buttress,  pier,  etc.,  are  the  working  units  of  architecture. 
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Moreover,  these  various  motives  are  found  in  life  as  well  as 
in  literature,  in  our  daily  conversation  with  one  another.  Let 
us  imagine  ourselves  listening  to  a  group  of  persons  conversing 
on  ordinary  subjects.  One  who  has  been  traveling  in  foreign 
countries  is  describing  a  celebrated  cathedral  or  the  scene  from 
his  window  in  one  of  the  places  he  has  visited.  This  gives  us 
place  description  again.  A  second  person  has  just  met  an  old 
friend  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  years,  and  is  telling  how 
changed  he  is  in  looks  —  another  example  of  the  description  of 
personal  appearance.  Still  another  of  the  company  is  giving 
his  opinion  of  some  man  in  public  life.  This  is  a  motive  which 
did  not  occur  in  the  poem  we  analyzed:  namely  character  — 
description.  One  who  is  interested  in  social  settlements  is 
describing  the  way  in  which  the  poor  live.  This  is  another  new 
motive — description  of  "mode  of  life."  A  fifth  is  giving  an 
account  of  a  meeting  he  attended  in  the  afternoon,  another 
motive  —  the  description  of  an  occasion  or  an  assemblage  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  carry  these  illustrations  further.  It 
may  be  readily  seen  that  these  motives  are  found  in  literature 
because  they  are  units  of  experience,  unorganized  in  life,  but 
organized  in  literature  into  larger  and  unified  wholes.  When 
these  elements  of  literary  construction  are  once  understood,  the 
problem  of  composition  is  merely  that  of  their  effective  combi- 
nation ;  and  the  problem  of  literary  analysis  is  the  separation  of 
a  piece  of  literature  into  its  component  motives. 

It  is  as  important  that  we  learn  to  analyze  anatomically  in 
literature  as  in  botany.  A  poem  is  an  organic  product  quite  as 
much  as  is  a  flower,  and  must  be  taken  apart  as  it  was  put 
together,  if  we  hope  to  understand  it  structurally.  We  read  the 
thought  of  the  Creator,  as  expressed  in  the  plan  on  which  a 
flower  is  made,  by  resolving  it  into  elements  common  to  all 
flowers,  the  corolla,  pistil,  stamens,  etc.;  and  when  we  attempt 
to  make  an  artificial  flower,  we  combine  the  elements  of  the 
flower's  anatomy  according  to  the  plan  of  the  arrangement  which 
we  find  in  nature.  To  employ  a  more  homely  similitude,  if  we 
wish  to  study  a  garment  structurally,  as  we  do  when  we  intend 
to  use  it  as  a  pattern,  we  take  it  apart  as  it  was  put  together  by 
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ripping  the  seams  and  thus  resolving  into  its  structural  features 
as  a  garment.  Similarly  to  understand  the  anatomy  of  a  piece 
of  literature,  we  must  first  separate  it  into  its  component  motives 
and  then  observe  the  relation  of  these  parts  to  each  other,  the 
plan  by  which  they  are  combined.  This  system  of  motives  can 
therefore  be  used  for  both  literary  analysis  and  synthesis. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  only  the  anatomy  of  literature. 
There  remains  the  decorative  element  which  includes  the  various 
rhetorical  devices  and  turns  of  expression  with  which  our 
rhetorics  for  the  most  part  occupy  themselves,  and  which  lend 
minor  beauties  to  a  well-conceived  whole.  As  the  builder  first 
puts  his  stones  into  a  rude  order,  and  then  touches,  them  into 
beauty  with  the  graceful  and  delicate  forms  he  finds  in  nature — 
foliage  and  birds,  shells  and  clouds  and  waves  —  so  the  writer 
and  the  student  of  literature  must  distinguish  the  two  sides  of  his 
art,  the  constructive  and  ornamental  principles.  The  tendency, 
however,  among  those  who  profess  to  teach  literature  as  an  art 
is  to  put  too  much  stress  upon  the  decorative  element — the 
purple  patches,  mere  verbal  and  rhetorical  refinements — and 
too  little  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  art,  the  necessary  thought 
units  which  repeat  themselves  in  literature  as  do  the  cube,  the 
sphere,  and  the  cylinder  in  nature.  No  one  understood  better 
than  the  Greeks  the  proper  relation  of  these  two  principles. 
"The  Greek  building,"  says  Burroughs,  "  had  no  ornament,  it 
was  all  structure  ;  in  its  beauty  was  the  flower  of  necessity,  the 
charm  of  inborn  fitness  and  proportion.  In  other  words,  his  art 
was  structure  refined  into  beautiful  forms,  not  beautiful  forms 
superimposed  upon  structure."  It  is  because  too  much  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  accidental,  the  decorative,  in  the  study  of 
literature,  that  the  student  as  a  rule  finds  composition  difficult, 
for  the  great  problems  of  composition  are  those  of  organization 
of  structure.  We  cannot  learn  to  make  boxes  by  studying  their 
ornamentation,  the  figures  carved  or  painted  upon  them.  Lit- 
erature, we  believe,  deserves  a  place  beside  the  other  arts  and 
crafts,  and  must  employ  the  same  general  method,  that  of  con- 
struction. Rose  M.  Kavana. 

The  Joseph  Medill  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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THE  TIME  TABLES  AND  SYLLABUS  OF  WORK  OF  A 
COMMONWEALTH  SCHOOL. 

Previous  articles  in  the  School  Review1  have  shown  Hoole's 
views  on  teaching  and  the  organization  of  schools.  But  any 
account  of  Hoole  would  be  incomplete  which  did  not  include  a 
reference  to  the  detailed  courses  of  instruction  which  he  draws 
up  for  the  various  forms  of  a  school.  The  present  article 
attempts  to  summarize  Hoole's  syllabus.  The  whole  outline 
is  given.  No  subject  is  omitted  from  Hoole's  account.  We  are 
placed  by  Hoole  in  the  position  of  seeing  the  actual  curriculum 
of  each  form  of  what  he  would  consider  a  good  school  of  his 
time,  and  knowing  the  text-books  employed  in  each. 

This  article  will  give  the  time  tables  as  arranged  by  Hoole 
and  will  include  points  specially  noted  by  him  as  to  the  working 
of  each  form. 

FORM    I. 
TIME   TABLE   AND   SYLLABUS. 

This  form  is  to  be  employed  one  quarter  or  half  a  year  in  getting  the 
introduction  [*.  e.,  the  Latin  grammar]  for  parts  and  lessons,  and  as  long  in 
repeating  the  introduction  at  morning  parts  and  reading  the  vocabulary  for 
afternoon  parts ;  saying  the  English  rules  for  forenoon  lessons.  The  little 
vocabulary  for  afternoon  parts  and  sentential  pueriles  for  afternoon  lessons 
and  the  principles  of  Christianity  for  Saturday  lessons. 

So  that  in  one  year's  time  this  work  may  be  fully  complete,  of  preparing 
them  for  the  Latin  tongue  by  teaching  them  the  perfect  use  of  the  accidence, 
and  helping  them  to  words,  and  how  to  vary  them. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  this  form,  where  boys  come  ill  pre- 
pared from  the  petty  school  —  Hoole  would  have  children's 
senses  trained  to  observation  so  that  the  "  inward  senses  of  the 
child  are  instructed  by  the  outward."  He  naturally  recommends 
Comenius's  Orbis  Pictus,  "if  the  dearness9  of  the  book  (by  reason 

'See  the  School  Review,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  433,  562,  583. 

•By  a  reference  to  Clavell's  Catalogue  of  Books,  we  see  that  in  1 671,  the  price  of 
the  Orbis  Pictus  was  five  shillings. 
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of  the  brass  cuts  in  it)  did  not  make  it  too  hard  to  come  by. 
But  where  the  book  may  be  readily  had  (as  who  .would  not 
bestow  four  or  five  shillings  more  than  ordinary  to  profit  and 
please  a  son  ?),  I  would  advise  that  a  child  should  bring  it  with 
him  at  his  first  coming  to  a  grammar  school." 

The  teaching  of  these  youngest  pupils  in  Latin  grammar 
Hoole  says  has  "cost  me  more  study  and  observation  than  any 
one  point  of  my  profession."  He  wishes  to  make  three  observ- 
ations on  the  subject,  because  he  sees  so  few  schoolmasters  able 
to  "unman  themselves"  to  the  task  of  teaching  children. 

i .  There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  a  man  who  teacheth  and  a  child 
that  is  to  be  taught.  [Hence]  The  more  condescension  is  made  to  a  child's 
capacity  by  proceeding  orderly  and  plainly  from  what  he  knoweth  already  to 
what  doth  naturally  and  necessarily  follow  thereupon,  the  more  easily  he  will 
learn. 

As  a  counsel  to  teachers  he  adds : 

Let  the  master  ever  mind  where  a  child  sticks  and  remove  the  impedi- 
ments out  of  his  way  and  his  scholar  will  take  pleasure,  that  he  can  go  on  in 
learning. 

2.  There  is  a  great  disproportion  betwixt  a  child's  capacity  and  the 
accidence  itself. 

The  child  is  led  by  sense- perception ;  the  accidence  is  learned  by  rote 
and  memory. 

3.  It  is  one  thing  to  learn  the  Latin  tongue,  or  any  other  language,  and 
another  to  learn  the  grammar,  as  a  guide  to  it,  or  a  means  to  attain  the 
reason  of  it. 

Hoole  here  enters  very  fully  into  his  method  for  teaching 
the  accidence.  His  method  is  further  elaborated  in  his  books: 
Easie  Introduction  to  Latin  Grammar,  Terminatumes  et  Exampla, 
his  Little  Vocabulary,  and  his  translation  of  Corderius.  He  bitterly 
complains  of  children  who  come  to  school  to  learn  grammar, 
but  who  cannot  write  : 

By  once  writing  they  will  better  discern  what  they  do  than  by  ten  times 
telling  over ;  which  makes  me  again  press  hard,  that  either  a  child  may  be 
able  to  write  before  he  be  put  to  the  grammar  school,  or  else  be  put  to  learn 
to  write  so  soon  as  he  comes  thither.  And  alas  poor  child,  how  should  he  be 
made  to  go  that  wants  his  legs  ?  If  he  go  upon  crutches  it  is  but  lamely. 
And  how  should  he  be  taught  grammar,  which  is  the  art  of  right  writing  as 
as  well  as  speaking,  that  cannot  write  at  all  ?     I  wish  they  that  take  upon 
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them  to  teach  boys  grammar  before  they  can  write  would  bat  take  upon  them 
the  trouble  to  teach  one  to  speak  well  that  cannot  speak  at  all. 

Hoole  states  that  the  objection  generally  urged  is  "  that 
whilst  children  are  young,  their  hands  are  unsteady,  and  there- 
fore, they  should  go  on  at  their  books,  till  they  grow  more 
firm."  He  replies :  "  It  will  quickly  be  found  a  mere  idle  phansy, 
when  such  objectors  shall  see  less  children  than  their  own  every 
day  practise  fair  writing  and  make  more  speedy  progress  at  their 
books  by  so  doing." 

FORM   II. 

The  second  form  is  to  be  exercised  in : 

1 .  In  repeating  the  accidence  for  morning  parts. 

2.  In  saying  Propria  quae  Maribus,  Quae  Genus  t  As  in  praesenti  for  fore- 
noon lessons. 

3.  In  reading  the  larger  vocabulary  for  noon  parts. 

4.  In  learning  Qui  mihi,  and  afterwards  Cato  for  afternoon  lessons  on 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  and  Puerilis  Confabul  atiunculae,  and  afterwards 
Corderii  Colloquia,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays ;  and 

5.  Translating  a  verse  out  of  English  into  Latin  every  evening  at  home, 
which  they  may  bring  to  be  corrected  on  Fridays,  after  all  the  week's  repeti- 
tions ended  and  return  written  as  fair  as  possibly  they  can  write,  on  Saturday 
mornings,  after  examinations  ended.  And  thus  they  may  be  made  to  know 
the  genders  of  nouns  and  preter  perfect  tenses  and  supines  of  verbs,  and 
initiated  to  speak  and  write  true  Latin  in  the  compass  of  a  second  year.  So 
that  to  children  of  betwixt  seven  and  nine  years  of  age,  in  regard  of  their 
remediless  in  animadvertency,  I  allow  two  whole  years  to  practice  them  well 
in  the  rudiments  or  grounds  of  grammar. 

In  this  form  children  are  to  have  a  little  paper  book  (as 
indeed  Roger  Asham  had  previously  suggested  in  the  Schoolmas- 
ter, in  1569),  wherein  they  are  to  enter  choice  phrases,  and  to 
enable  themselves  from  the  beginning,  on  occasion,  to  speak 
according  to  their  author's  expressions  and  to  avoid  Anglicisms. 

FORM    III. 

This  form  is  to  be  employed  about  three-quarters  of  a  year. 

1.  In  reading  four  or  six  verses  out  of  the  Latin  testament  every  morning, 
immediately  after  prayers. 

2.  In  repeating  syntaxis  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  and  the 
Accidence  and  Propria  Quae  Maribus,  etc.,  on  Thursdays  for  morning  parts. 

3.  In  /Esop's  Fables  for  forenoon  lessons, 
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4.  In  Janua  Linguarum  for  afternoon  parts. 

5.  In  Mantuan  for  afternoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  and 
in  Helvicus's  Colloquies  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

6.  In  the  assembly's  Latin  catechism  on  Saturdays  for  lessons. 

7.  In  translating  every  night  two  verses  out  of  the  Proverbs  into  Latin, 
and  two  out  of  the  Latin  testament  into  English,  which  (with  other  dictated 
exercises)  are  to  be  corrected  on  Fridays,  after  repetitions  ended  and  showed 
fair  written  on  Saturday  mornings ;  but  because  their  wits  are  now  ripened 
for  the  better  understanding  of  grammar,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be 
made  wholly  acquainted  with  it,  before  they  proceed  to  the  exact  reading  of 
authors  and  making  school  exercises,  I  would  have  them  spend  one  quarter 
of  a  year  chiefly  in  getting  Figura  and  Prosudia,  and  making  daily  repeti- 
tion of  the  whole  accidence  and  common  grammar.  So  that  this  third  year 
will  be  well  bestowed  in  teaching  children  of  betwixt  nine  and  ten  years  of 
age  the  whole  grammar,  and  the  right  use  of  it  in  a  method  answerable  to 
their  capacities,  and  not  much  differing  from  the  common  road  of  teaching. 

As  to  JEsop's  Fables  Hoole  says  : 

It  is  indeed  a  book  of  great  antiquity  and  of  more  solid  learning  than 
most  men  think.  For  in  it  many  good  lectures  of  morality  which  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  listened  to,  if  they  had  been  delivered  in  a  plain  and 
naked  manner,  being  handsomely  made  up  and  vented  in  an  epilogue  do 
insinuate  themselves  into  every  man's  mind. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Locke  translated  jEsop's  Fables 
for  teaching  purposes.  Hoole  would  also  have  children  in  this 
form  learn  by  heart  passages  from  Latin  poets,  both  to  exercise 
their  memories  and  to  learn  quantities  of  the  syllables,  abund- 
ance of  matter  for  fancy,  and  the  best  choice  of  words  and 
phrases  for  the  expression  of  their  mind. 

In  this  form  the  pupils  are  to  have  a  paper  book  in  quarto, 
in  which  they  are  to  enter  various  rules  and  exceptions,  and  note 
down  "  pregnant  examples  "  from  Latin  authors. 

From  Form  3  onwards,  pupils  pass  from  the  teaching  of  the 
usher  to  that  of  the  master.  Accordingly  Hoole  begins  his 
11 master's  method"  with  Form  4.  Before  he  ends  his  "usher's 
duty,"  he  gives  instructions  to  the  master  as  to  the  tests  to  be 
employed  to  see  if  the  pupil  is  ready  for  his  care,  that  is  to  say, 
is  he  well  up  in  grammar  ? 

Hoole  upholds  the  use  of  Lily's  Grammar,  not  because  he 
thinks  it  really  a  good  book  (he  thinks  "  a  far  easier  way  may 
be  taken  "  )  but  for  the  following  reasons  : 
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i .  Because  no  man  can  be  assured  that  either  his  scholars  will  stick  to 
him  or  that  he  shall  continue  with  them  until  he  have  perfectly  trained  them 
in  another  grammar. 

2.  With  frequent  changes  in  grammar,  children  are  like  those  that  run 
from  room  to  room,  in  a  labyrinth,  who  know  not  whether  they  go  backward 
or  forward,  nor  which  way  to  take  towards  the  door ;  I  mean  they  may  be 
long  conversant  in  grammar  books  and  never  understand  the  art  itself. 

3.  Even  if  a  master  is  successful  with  another  grammar,  he  loses  credit 
with  those  who  follow  Lily. 

4.  For  scholarships  and  exhibitions  Lily  has  to  be  got  up  at  any  rate  Pro 
formd. 

5.  Frequent  repetition  is  necessary,  whatever  grammar  is  used.  Pupils 
"  may  be  as  well  habituated  and  perfected  by  Lily's  Grammar  as  by  any 
other,"  especially  if  "  helps  "  are  used. 

Hoole  further  discusses  the  question  how  the  grammar  may 
be  "more  expeditiously"  taught  to  those  who  begin  to  study  it, 
when  they  have  reached  "  years  of  discretion."  m 

FORM    IV. 
Scholars  of  this  form: 

1.  Every  morning  are  to  read  six  or  ten  verses  (as  formerly)  out  of  the 
Latin  testament  into  English,  that  thus  they  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  matter  and  words  of  that  most  holy  book ;  and  after  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  testament,  they  may  proceed  with  it  in  like  manner. 

2.  Every  Thursday  morning  they  are  to  repeat  a  part  out  of  the  Latin 
grammar,  and  say  it  all  over  once  a  quarter.  Each  pupil  is  to  have  a  paper 
book  of  two  quires  in  quarto,  into  which,  under  right  heads,  he  is  to  note  all 
niceties  of  grammar  with  which  he  meets.  The  older  critical  grammarians 
are  to  be  consulted  and  perused.  Every  school  should  have  its  library,  in 
which  should  be  all  the  best  grammars.  Boys  should  then  be  encouraged  to 
read  them  and  refer  what  they  like  in  them  to  its  proper  head. 

3.  On  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  for  morning  parts,  they  are 
to  have  rhetoric.  To  enter  them  in  that  art  of  fine  speaking,  they  may  make 
use  of  Elementa  Rheotorices,  lately  printed  by  Mr.  Dugard,  together  with 
Talaeus  and  Butler.  They  are  to  make  a  synopsis  of  Dugard,  and  with  a 
commonplace  book  enter  "whatever  they  like"  from  other  writers  in 
rheotoric. 

4.  Having  passed  through  a  course  in  rhetoric,  they  can  give  that  time 
of  morning  parts  to  Greek  grammar.  "And  because  in  learning  this  language 
as  well  as  the  Latin,  we  are  to  proceed  by  one  rule  which  is  most  common 
and  certain ;  I  prefer  Camden's  Greek  Grammar.  ....  though  perhaps  it 
be  not  so  facile  or  so  complete  as  some  latelier  printed,  especially  those  that 
are  set  out  by  my  worthy  friends,  Mr.  Busby,  of  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Dugard 
of  Merchant  Taylors'." 
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The  first  quarter  of  a  year  should  be  taken  up  with  going  over  Greek  let- 
ters, divisions,  accents,  and  parts  of  speech,  articles,  declensions,  conjuga- 
tions, adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions,  and  exercises  in  writing 
(including  accents).  The  next  half  year  the  whole  grammar  is  covered. 
Every  morning  the  pupils  are  to  use  their  Greek  testament  after  prayers, 
beginning  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

If  you  would  have  them  learn  to  speak  Greek  let  them  make  use  of 
Posselius's  Dialogues,  or  Mr.  Shirley's  Introductorium,  in  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  I  commonly  appointed  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  for  this 
employment,  before  or  after  my  scholars  had  performed  their  other  tasks. 

5.  Terence  is  to  be  read  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day, for  forenoon  lessons,  taking  about  half  a  page  at  a  time  till  the  pupils 
begin  to  relish  him.  Hoole  gives  comprehensive  directions  for  teaching 
Terence.  The  most  significant  words  and  phrases  are  to  be  called  out  and 
entered  into  a  pocket  book. 

6.  Their  afternoon  parts  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  may  be  in  Janua 
Latinae  linguae,  which  book  should  be  often  read  over. 

7.  9&  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  the  afternoons  some  of  Tullies's  Epis- 
tles or  the  Epistles  of  Textor  should  be  read.  Either  those  collected  for- 
merly by  Sturm,  or  those  of  late  made  use  of  in  Westminster  school  may  be 
read.  The  method  followed  should  be  that  of  Roger  Ascham,  viz.,  double 
translation.  This  should  lead  on  to  the  writing  of  epistles.  Two  epistles 
should  be  written  every  week,  one  in  answer  to,the  other,  "to  be  shown  fair" 
on  Saturdays. 

8.  Their  afternoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  for  the  first 
half-year  at  least,  may  be  in  Ovid's  De  Tristibus  (six  or  eight  verses  at  a 
lesson)  to  be  repeated  memoriter.  Scholars  are  to  try  and  write  English 
verses,  for  help  in  writing  which  they  should  be  encouraged  to  read  George 
Herbert's  poems  and  Quarles's  poems.  In  the  second  half-year  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses are  to  be  read.  They  may  translate  four  verses  every  night,  out 
of  Wifs  Commonwealth,  and  say  lessons  on  Saturdays  in  the  assembly's  cate- 
chism. 

FORM    V. 

i .  Pupils  to  read  constantly  twelve  verses,  at  least,  in  the  Greek  testa- 
ment, before  parts. 

2.  Let  them  repeat  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  and  Elementa  Rhetori- 
ces  on  Thursday  mornings. 

3.  Let  them  pronounce  orations  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednes- 
days, instead  of  parts,  out  of  Livy,  etc. 

4.  Let  their  forenoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  be  in  Isocrates, 
for  three  quarters  of  a  year,  and  for  the  fourth  quarter  in  Theognis. 

5.  Let  their  forenoon  lessons  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  be  in  Justin's 
historp,  and  afterward  in  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Lucius's  Florus,  or  Erasmus' 
Colloquies. 
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6.  Let  their  afternoon  parts  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  be  in  Janua  Lin- 
guarum  Graeca. 

7.  Their  afternoon  lessons  should  be  in  Virgil. 

8.  Let  them  on  Tuesdays,  in  the  afternoons,  translate  out  of  Greek,  ALsofs 
Fables,  Elian's  Histories*  Epictetus,  or  Farnaby's  Epigrammata. 

9.  Let  them  be  employed  weekly  in  making  a  theme,  and, 

10.  In  making  a  copy  of  verses. 

1 1.  On  Saturdays,  Nowel's  catechism  or  the  Palatinate  catechism  should 
be  learnt. 

As  to  the  saying  of  orations,  Hoole  observes : 

I  must  here  thank  that  modest  and  ingenious  gentleman,  Mr.  Edward 
Perkins,  who  was  then  my  usher,  for  advising  me  to  set  upon  it  (the  saying  of 
orations).  For  I  found  nothing  that  I  did  formerly  to  put  such  a  spirit  into 
my  scholars  and  to  make  them  like  so  many  nightingales,  to  contend  who 
could  fidXurra  Xrylws  most  melodiously,  tune  his  voice  and  frame  his  style 
to  pronounce  and  imitate  the  aforementioned  orations. 

The  following  are  Hoole's  hints  toward  the  maldng  of 
themes : 

After  you  have  showed  them  how  to  find  matter '  and  where  to  help 
themselves*  with  words  and  phrases,  and  in  what  order  they  are  to  dispose 
the  parts,  and  what  formulas  they  are  to  use  in  passing  from  one  to  another ; 
propound  a  theme  to  them  in  English  and  Latin,  and  let  them  strive  who  can 
soonest  return  you  the  best  exordium  in  English  and  then  who  can  render  it 
into  the  best  Latin,  and  so  you  may  proceed  to  the  narration  and  quite 
through  every  part  of  a  theme,  not  tying  them  to  the  words  of  any  author  but 
giving  them  liberty  to  contract  or  enlarge  or  alter  them  as  they  please ;  so 
that  they  still  contend  to  go  beyond  them  in  purity  of  expression.  This 
being  done,  you  may  dismiss  them  to  adventure  to  make  every  one  his  own 
exercise  in  English  and  Latin,  and  to  bring  it  fair  written  and  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce it  distinctly  memoriter  at  a  time  appointed. 

These  elaborate  directions  are  followed  by  suggestions  of  a 
comprehensive  kind  for  the  makng  of  all  sorts  of  verses. 

1  This  includes  the  making  of  short  histories  from  Plutarch,  Valerius  Maximus, 
Justin,  Caesar,  Floras,  Livy,  Pliny,  Medulla  Historiae,  iElianus ;  apologues  and  fables 
out  of  y£sop,  Phaedrus,  Ovid,  Natales  Comes ;  adagies  from  Erasmus,  Drax,  etc., 
hieroglyphics  from  Pierius  and  Causinus ;  emblems  and  symbols  from  Alciat,  Beza, 
Reusner,  etc.;  ancient  laws  and  customs  from  Plutarch,  etc.;  witty  sentences  from 
Golden  Grove  (f.  *.,  by  Jeremy  Taylor),  Moral  Philosophy,  Sphinx  Philosophic  a  >  IVi/'s 
Commonwealth,  Horis  Doctorum,  Tullies's  sentences,  Demosthenis  Sententiae,  etc; 
rhetorical  exornations  out  of  Vossius,  Farnaby,  Butler,  etc.;  topical  places  out  of 
Causinus,  Tresmarus,  Orator  extemporaneus,  etc.;  descriptions  of  things  natural  and 
artificial,  out  of  Orbis  Pictus,  Causinus,  Plinius,  etc. 
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FORM    VI. 

The  constant  employment  of  the  sixth  form  is  : 

1.  To  read  twelve  verses  out  of  the  Greek  testament  every  morning  before 
parts. 

2.  To  repeat  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  parts,  and  Elementa  rhetorices 
every  Thursday  morning. 

3.  To  learn  the  Hebrew  tongue  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays 
for  morning  parts.     Buxtorfs  Grammar  is  to  be  the  text-book. 

4.  To  read  Hesiod,  Homer,  Pindar,  and  Lycophron  for  forenoon  lessons 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 

5.  Xenophon,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays. 

6.  Laubegeois's  Breviarium  Graecae  Lingua*  for  afternoon  parts  on 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 

7.  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Lucan,  Seneca's  Tragedies,  Martial,  and 
Plautus  for  afternoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 

8.  Lucian's  Select  Dialogues  and  Pontani's  Progymnasmata  Latinitatis  on 
Tuesday  afternoons,  and 

9.  Tullie's  Orations,  Pliny's  Panegyrics,  Quintilian's  Declamations  on 
Thursday  afternoons,  and  Goodwin's  Antiquities  at  leisure  times. 

10.  Their  exercises  for  oratory  should  be  to  make  themes,  orations,  and 
declamations,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  for  poetry  to  make  verses 
upon  such  themes  as  are  appointed  them  every  week. 

11.  And  to  exercise  themselves  in  anagrams,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  epi- 
thalamias,  eclogues,  and  acrostics,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

12.  The  catechisms  to  be  used  are  Nowell  and  Birket  in  Greek,  and  the 
Church  Catechism  in  Hebrew. 

Hoole  contemplates  that  some  boys  may  study  other  ori- 
ental languages  besides  Hebrew. 

This  sixth  form  [says  Hoole]  is  looked  upon  as  the  main  credit  of  a 
school,  and  the  master  commonly  delighteth  most  in  teaching  it,  because 
therein  he  seems  to  reap  the  fruit  of  those  labors  which  he  hath  bestowed 
formerly.  His  care,  therefore,  is  to  exercise  them  in  everything  that  may 
complete  a  scholar,  that  whether  they  be  privately  examined  or  upon  any 
public  solemnity  required  to  show  their  parts,  they  may  satisfy  them  that 
desire  an  account,  and  gain  to  themselves  applause. 

As  to  his  whole  scheme  for  the  six  forms,  Hoole  claims : 

In  six  years'  time  (which  children  commonly  squander  away,  if  they  be 
not  continued  at  the  school,  after  they  can  read  English  and  write  well)  they 
may  easily  attain  to  such  knowledge  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
tongues,  as  is  requisite  to  furnish  them  for  future  studies  in  the  universities, 
or  to  enable  them  for  any  ingenuous  profession  or  employment. 
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It  should  be  added  that  Charles  Hoole  gives  in  a  "  Note  of 
school  authors  most  proper  for  every  form  of  scholars  in  a 
grammar  school'1  a  list  of  250  books.  This  includes  texts  of 
classical  authors,  grammars,  vocabularies,  dictionaries,  fables, 
dialogues,  rhetoric,  oratory,  epistles,  and  books  on  the  composi- 
tion of  themes,  verses,  oratory,  letters,  apophthegms,  epigrams, 
anthologies,  phrases.  He  would  have  at  hand  in  the  school 
library  "the  succinctest  and  choicest  authors  for  matters  of 
humanity,  divinity,  medicine,  and  law."  The  encyclopaedia  of 
knowledge  thus  opened  up  compels  quite  a  high  respect  for  the 
aims  of  a  school  with  such  a  curriculum.  The  mental  discipline 
involved  in  the  ready  reading  of  Latin  and  fair  acquaintance 
with  Greek,  to  say  nothing  of  Hebrew,  is  undoubtedly  great,  if 
the  work  were  thorough.  But  the  exacting  nature  of  the  work 
in  composition  in  themes,  verses,  letter-writing,  and  oratory  is 
even  more  striking.  The  program  of  studies  is  indeed  appalling 
to  the  modern  schoolmaster,  but  Hoole's  statement  of  a  school 
curriculum  at  least  makes  intelligible  the  position  that  Milton  in 
his  Tractate  was  unconscious  of  suggesting  an  impracticable 
course  of  instruction.  Hoole  is  almost  Miltonic  in  his  demands 
on  the  schoolboy.  But  we  can  hardly  call  Hoole  impracticable. 
Fordid  not  Anthony-a'-Wood  say  of  him,  "the  generality  of 
the  youth  under  him  were  instructed  to  a  miracle?" 

Foster  Watson. 
University  College, 
Aberystwith,  Wales. 
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A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Practical  Botany.  By  Charles  A.  Clark.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  The  American  Book  Co.,  1898.  12  mo. 
Pp.  271.     Figs.  191. 

This  is  a  book  far  different  in  spirit  from  the  other  botanical  text-books  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company.  The  series  by  Dr.  Gray,  having  served  admira- 
bly its  day  and  generation,  must  now  be  passed  by  on  account  of  its  limited  scope 
and  outgrown  formal  morphology.  The  texts  by  Wood,  with  the  same  limitations, 
have  been  made  ludicrous  by  the  reviser.  Clark's  Manual  is  conceived  in  the  modern 
spirit,  but  is  singularly  infelicitous  in  its  pedagogical  aspect  and  entirely  untrustworthy 
on  its  scientific  side. 

We  have  no  space  to  justify  these  statements  at  length.  The  book  opens  with  an 
"  introduction "  unintelligible  to  pupils,  as  the  author  confesses,  and  throughout  there 
is  no  progressive  development  of  any  subject.  In  making  the  laboratory  directions 
the  author  seems  not  to  have  considered  the  didactic  value  of  the  observations  called 
for,  with  the  result  that  he  demands  an  enormous  amount  of  perfectly  useless  work 
and  some  impossible  of  performance  by  elementary  pupils. 

Scientifically,  the  failure  is  lamentable.  The  author  has  been  impressed  with  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  alternation  of  generations  in  plants,  but  he 
has  no  adequate  comprehension  of  it,  and  his  attempts  to  present  it  can  only  lead  to 
hopeless  confusion  in  the  minds  of  students.  Furthermore,  numerous  errors  in  the 
form  and  substance  of  statements  render  the  book  entirely  unsuitable  for  use  in 
schools. 

C.  R.  Barnes. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Shakespeare  Studies,  Macbeth.  Edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke. 
Size,  5X7  in.;  pp.  144.     Price,  56  cents.    New  York:  American  Book  Co. 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.  Edited  by  Raymond  Macdonald  Alden,  Leland  Stand- 
ford  Jr.  University.  Size,  4^X6  in.;  pp.  270.  Price,  25  cents.  Boston:  Benj. 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Northern  Europe.  The  Youth's  Companion  Series.  Size,  5X7  in.;  pp.  122.  Price, 
25  cents.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Classics  Myths.  By  Mary  Catherine  Judd.  Size,  4#X7  in.;  pp.  204.  Price,  35 
cents.     Chicago:  Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

Stories  of  Country  Life.  By  Sarah  Powers  Bradisb.  Size,  5X7^  in.;  pp.  170.  Price, 
40  cents.     New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

The  Wide  World.  Youth's  Companion  Series.  Size,  5X7  in.;  pp.122.  Price,  25 
cents.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Primer  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  George  Holley  Gilbert  Size,  5X7 >£  in.;  pp. 
76.     Price,  $  1. 00.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

MODERN  FOREIGN    LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

Gescbichten  von  Deutschen  Stadten.  By  Menco  Stern.  Size,  5X7>£  in.;  pp.  420. 
Price,  $1.25.    New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

Souvenirs  d'Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Edited  by  Irving  Babbitt, 
Harvard  University.     Size,  5X7  in.;  pp.  257.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  By  Edmond  Rostand.  Edited  by  Reed  Paige  Clark,  A.B., 
Columbian  University.  Size,  5X7  in.;  pp.  283.  New  York:  William  R.  Jenkins, 
851  Sixth  avenue. 

Lectura  y  Conversacion.  By  T.  Silva  and  A.  Fourcaut.  Size,  5X7)4  in.;  pp.  141. 
Price,  60  cents.     New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

Latin  Composition.  By  Anna  Cole  M ell ick.  Size,  5X7  in.  pp.  49.  Price,J 40  cents. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War.  By  Albert  Harkness  and  Charles  H. 
Forbes.    Size,  5X7#  in.;  pp.  593.    Price,  1 1.25.    New  York :  American  Book  Co. 
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NOTES 


Messrs.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  announce  as  well  under  way  a  new 
series  of  supplementary  readers  under  the  attractive  title,  ••  The  Canterbury 
Classics."  The  series  is  edited  under  the  general  supervision  of  Katherine 
Lee  Bates,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Wellesley  College,  and  includes 
a  large  number  of  readers  suitable  for  use  in  the  primary  grades. 

The  various  cities  of  the  German  empire,  with  an  abundance  of  local 
color  and  traditions,  are  faithfully  described  in  Geschichten  von  Deutschen 
Stadten,  by  Menco  Stern,  announced  by  American  Book  Company.  The 
book  is  intended  for  intermediate  and  advanced  grades,  and  is  carefully 
edited,  with  complete  vocabulary.  Among  other  recent  announcements  by 
this  company  are  Mellick%s  Latin  Composition,  by  Anna  Cole  Mellick,  for 
classes  reading  Caesar,  also  Macbeth,  edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen 
A.  Clarke. 

Das  Urteil  des  Paris ',  by  the  distinguished  German  writer,  Adolf  Wilbrandt 
has  been  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  A.  G.  Wirt,  Professor  of 
German  in  the  University  of  Denver,  and  is  in  press  for  immediate  issue  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  story  abounds  in  decidedly  modern  colloquial 
expressions,  and  should  prove  entertaining  and  useful.  These  publishers 
also  announce  for  immediate  issue  Wichert's  A  Is  Verlobte  empfehlen  sick  — 
edited  with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary  for  first  year  reading  in  college, 
or  second  year  reading  in  schools,  by  Professor  George  T.  Flom  of  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  colleges  to  the  high  schools  is  begin- 
ning to  agitate  eastern  educational  circles  more  vigorously.  In  a  recent 
address  in  New  York  city  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  pleaded  for  what  he  termed  the 
emancipation  of  the  high  school.  He  claimed  that  the  high  schools  were 
suffering  because  their  courses  and  graduation  requirements  were  dictated 
from  above.  He  said  the  principle  should  be  adopted  4hat  high-school 
teachers  should  have  the  authority  to  say  when  and  how  their  pupils  were 
ready  for  their  college  courses.  The  School  Journal,  in  a  recent  issue,  said 
in  speaking  of  an  association  of  colleges  and  preparation  schools : 

Strictly  high-school  problems  are  tolerantly  enough  accorded  a  place  on  the 
program  now  and  then,  but  they  are  considered  rather  a  bore  unless  they  refer  to  col- 
lege preparation.  One  chief  purpose  of  the  most  recent  meeting  held  at  Syracuse 
during  Thanksgiving  week  was  apparently  to  let  the  collected  preparatory  school 
people  know  what  college  presidents  and  professors  expected  of  them. 
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Buffalo  LmiiA  Water  s^bk 

Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  LithaemiS,  Renal 
Calculi,  and  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Dr.  George  Ben  Johnston,  Richmond,  Va*  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia: 
"IF  I  WERE  ASKED  WHAT  MINERAL  WATER  HAS  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OF 
USEFULNESS,  I  WOULD  UNHESITATINGLY  ANSWER  BUFFALO  LITHIA.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  In  many  obscure  and  stubborn  conditions  which,  at  best*  yield  slowly,  if  at  ail,  to 
drugs.  In  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  LITHiCMIA,  and  the  like,  its 
beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting. 

"Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many  cured* 

"  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  DISINTEGRATING,  SOLVENT,  and  ELIMINATING 
POWERS  of  this  water  IN  RENAL  CALCULUS,  and  have  known  Its  long  continued  use  to  per- 
manently break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit. 

"It  Is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  and  is  an 
excellent  diuretic  in  Scarlatina  and  Typhoid  Fever.  In  all  forms  of  BRIGHTS  DISEASE, 
except  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pronounced.  I  believe  it  has  been 
the  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  in  this  trouble." 

John  V.  8hoemaker,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.9  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics in  the  MedicchChirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
June  22, 1899:  "The  BUFFALO  LiTHIA  WATER  is  DOUBLY  EFFICIENT  in  Rheu- 
matism and  Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatic  sediments,  as  well  as  other  products 
difficult  of  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  renal 
cells,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  Insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  The  intense  suffering  pro- 
duced by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination. 
Unquestionably,  although  the  speedy  removal  of  Uric  Add  and  other  products  of  faulty  tissue 
change  is  of  conspicuous  benefit,  yet  to  PREVENT  their  formation  is  a  service  still  more  important. 
This  service  is  performed  by  the  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER  when  it  corrects 
those  digestive  failures  which  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  deleterious  materials." 

James  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Formerly  Prof essor  of  Physiology  and 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  Nation-  * 
al  Board  of  Health,  says:  "BUFFALO  LiTHIA  WATER  ln  Urfc  Acld  Diathesis  is  a 
well-known  therapeutic  resource.     It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an 
article  of  Materia  Medica.9' 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mallet,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Virginia.  (Extract  from  report 

&'SSftflJS?S.diasrt  Buffalo  LnTOA Water  spring  no.  *, 

44  It  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  action  of  the  water  is  PRIMARILY  and  MAINLY 
upon  URIC  ACID  and  the  URATES,  but"  when  these  constituents  occur  along  with  and  as 
cementing  matter  to  Phosphatic  or  Oxalic  Calculus  materials*  the  latter  may  be  so  detached  and 
broken  down  as  to  disintegrate  the  Calculus  as  a  whole  In  these  cases,  also  thus  admitting  of 
Urethral  discharge." 

Spring  No.  1  Is  both  a  NERVE  and  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  In  PALE,  FEEBLE,  and 
AN/EMIC  SUBJECTS  Is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  absence  of  these  symptons  No.  2  is  to  be  preferred. 

BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER  to  for  salt  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR-  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  -  VIRGIN* 
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THE   UNDERGRADUATE   STUDY   OF   ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION/ 

A  year  ago  the  Pedagogical  Section  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  investigated  the  question  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
making  advanced  work  in  rhetoric  (using  that  term  in  the  broad- 
est sense)  a  part  of  graduate  university  work  counting  toward  a 
degree.  The  report  read  at  the  December  meeting  of  last  year 
has  just  been  printed.  This  year  the  investigation  has  been  car- 
ried a  step  lower  down,  and  has  endeavored  to  test  the  opinions 
of  competent  judges  on  the  question  whether  the  methods  of 
teaching  composition  now  so  widely  followed  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  criticism. 

With  this  in  view  the  committee  selected,  from  a  brief  article 
in  the  Century  Magazine,  a  passage  representing  an  attitude  of 
extreme  hostility  to  the  plan  of  compelling  students  to  write  fre- 
quent themes,  which  should  be  corrected  and  returned  to  the 
writers. 

The  passage  runs  as  follows : 

A  wide  reader  is  usually  a  correct  writer ;  and  he  has  reached  the  goal 

in  ihe  most  delightful  manner,  without  feeling  the  penalty  of  Adam 

We  would  not  take  the  extreme  position  taken  by  some,  that  all  practice  in 
theme- writing  is  time  thrown  away;  but  after  a  costly  experience  of  the 
drudgery  that  composition  work  forces  on  teacher  and  pupil,  we  would  say 

x  Report  of  the  Pedagogical  Section,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  at  Harvard  University,  December  26,  190 1. 
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emphatically  that  there  is  no  educational  method  at  present  that  involves  so 
enormous  an  outlay  of  time,  energy,  and  money,  with  so  correspondingly 

small  a  result In  order  to  support  this  with  evidence,  let  us  take  the 

experience  of  a  specialist  who  investigated  the  question  by  reading  many 
hundred  sophomore  compositions  in  two  of  our  leading  colleges,  where  the 
natural  capacity  and  previous  training  of  the  students  were  fairly  equal.  In 
one  college  every  freshman  wrote  themes  steadily  through  the  year,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  sound  instruction  in  rhetorical  principles ;  in  the  other  col- 
lege every  freshman  studied  Shahspere,  with  absolutely  no  training  in  rhetoric 
and  with  no  practice  in  composition.  A  comparison  of  the  themes  written  in 
their  sophomore  year  by  these  students  showed  that  technically  the  two  were 
fully  on  a  par.  That  is  weighty  and  most  significant  testimony. — The  Cen- 
tury Magazine  (Vol.  LI,  pp.  793,  794). 

Comments  were  requested  on  the  question  raised  by  this 
quotation.  Details  of  similar  experiments,  if  known,  were  called 
for.  And,  finally,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  possibility 
of  conducting  an  experiment,  or  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
should  furnish  conclusive  proof  of  the  value,  or  the  futility,  of 
requiring  freshmen  to  write  themes  steadily  through  the  year.1 

The  reports  that  came  back  in  response  to  these  inquiries 
varied  in  length  from  a  line  or  less  to  elaborate  discussions 
which  filled  several  pages.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  representative  of  the  present  position  of  col- 
lege and  university  teachers  of  English  throughout  the  country 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  reading  and  theme  writing. 
Harvard  University,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  the  Universities  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Chicago,  Leland  Stanford  Jr., 
Johns  Hopkins,  Louisiana,  and  many  other  institutions  have  had 
a  voice  in  the  discussion. 

Our  report  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts:  (1)  A 
summary  of  opinions  on  the  question  raised  by  the  quotation ; 
(2)  an  account  of  experiments  similar  to  that  just  outlined ;  (3) 
a  discussion  of  methods  for  determining  with  some  accuracy  the 
relative  value  of  reading  and  practical  work  in  composition. 

So  much  depends  in  this  investigation  upon  the  experiments 
that  we  are  naturally  most  curious  to  learn  whether  this  question 
has  been  very  generally  tested.     I  therefore  take  up  the  second 

'The  circulars  of  inquiry  were  issued  under  the  direction  of  Professor  F.  N.  Scott, 
of  Michigan  University,  the  president  of  the  Pedagogical  Section. 
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division  first.  Unfortunately,  most  of  those  who  answered  the 
questions  in  the  circular  of  inquiry  knew  of  no  other  such  experi- 
ments. Some  teachers  thought  they  had  tested  the  matter  by 
noting  that  students  in  their  classes  in  composition  wrote  better 
at  the  end  of  a  course  than  at  the  beginning,  or  by  observing 
that  the  winners  of  prizes  for  literary  work  in  the  various  college 
publications  were  almost  without  exception  students  who  had 
had  systematic  training  in  composition. 

One  professor  of  rhetoric1  holds  that  he  has  proved  the 
falsity  of  the  position  taken  in  the  quotation,  and  he  sends  on  a 
printed  collection  of  unedited  college  themes,  which  he  offers  to 
compare  with  a  collection  of  articles  written  by  college  under- 
graduates who  have  not  had  drill  in  theme-writing.  One 
-instructor  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion  in  his  own  classes  that 
the  most  omnivorous  readers  are  often  careless  writers,  because 
they  write  as  they  read,  without  much  thought. 

We  have,  however,  a  few  accounts  of  positive  experiments. 
One  of  our  pedagogical  psychologists  writes : 

I  am  getting  short  themes  written  in  class  from  high  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  with  the  intention  of  comparing  the  quality  of  the  work 
with  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given.  In  some  cases  there  is  regular 
theme-writing,  in  others  not.  In  some  cases  there  is  much  required  reading 
of  English  classics,  in  others  little. 

The  results  of  his  work  are  not  yet  tabulated,  but  they 
ought  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  if  sufficient  safeguards 
are  employed. 

The  next  witness  has  experimented  only  upon  himself,  but 
he  has  had  "  some  convincing  personal  experience."     He  says  : 

I  have  published  several  books  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric,  and  I  consid- 
ered myself  fairly  expert  in  the  art  of  composition,  besides  trying  to  cultivate 
a  sense  of  style.  I  never  had  instruction,  but  obtained  whatever  proficiency 
I  had  from  reading  and  the  teaching  of  composition.  Last  summer  I  was 
printing  a  book  on  a  literary  subject,  and  the  proof-sheets  passed  through  the 
hands  of  a  friend  who  is  also  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Scarcely  a  paragraph  or 
sentence  was  left  as  originally  written.     I  trembled  for  the  result  of  such 

1  For  a  variety  of  reasons  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  suppress  the  names  of 
the  writers  of  the  individual  reports  and  to  allow  the  opinions  and  facts  to  speak  for 
themselves.  Much  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  a  really  representative  expression 
of  opinion.     Names  will,  however,  be  furnished  on  application. 
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anxious  revision.  But  now  the  book  has  been  said,  by  several  competent 
judges,  to  be  written  in  a  pleasing  and  unaffected  style !  I  honestly  believe 
that  this  practical  instruction  I  obtained  has  yielded  certain  and  important 
results  which  my  reading  never  has  yielded  and  never  can  yield.  This  case 
is  not  quite  parallel  to  a  student's  case,  but,  as  being  in  the  nature  of  expert 
testimony,  should  be  worth  something. 

The  three  following  are  the  only  reported  experiments  similar 
to  the  one  mentioned  in  the  quotation ;  and  these  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  not  altogether  conclusive.     Says  one : 

I  have  tried  a  similar  experiment  twice,  for  a  period  of  three  months.  I 
found  that  the  study  of  Shakspere  influenced  the  vocabulary  of  many  stu- 
dents the  next  quarter,  but  did  not  affect  their  prose  style  otherwise. 

A  Harvard  instructor  writes : 

The  only  experiment  of  the  kind  I  know  of  was  in  the  comparison  of  a  cer- 
tain Dumber  of  papers  written  in  a  course  in  literature  at  Yale  College  with  a 
number  of  similar  papers  written  in  a  similar  course  at  Harvard.  Of  three  or 
four  of  our  men  here  who  examined  the  papers,  all  but  one  agreed  that  the 
papers  written  at  Harvard  were  better  written,  and  showed  the  result  of  the 
time  given  to  English  composition. 

This  is  presumably  the  experiment  described  in  our  quota- 
tion. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  following : 

In  one  of  our  eastern  colleges,  about  two  years  ago,  the  course  in  rhetoric 
and  theme-writing  was  transferred  from  the  sophomore  to  the  freshman  year. 
As  a  consequence,  the  sophomores  had  no  course  in  rhetoric  and  theme- 
writing  during  the  first  year  of  the  new  plan.  Nevertheless  their  writing 
showed  in  the  junior  year  no  important  difference  from  that  of  the  succeeding 
junior  class.  Having  myself  read  the  essays  of  both  classes,  I  may  affirm 
that  a  slight  improvement  in  sentence-structure,  and  a  little  more  freedom 
from  glaring  faults  of  taste  and  method,  were  the  only  noticeable  distinc- 
tions. I  fail  to  see  that  the  later  class  commanded  a  style  a  whit  more 
resourceful  or  effective.  In  short,  the  result  was  negative,  not  positive. 
And  I  venture  to  say  that  this  negative  result — of  mechanical  correctness, 
not  real  correctness — is  all  that  is  obtained  in  teaching  unread  students  in 
any  college  of  the  United  States. 

Some  sympathy  with  the  conclusions  of  the  writer  of  the 
paper  in  the  Century  is  expressed  in  several  of  the  reports ;  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  reports  reveal  a  pretty  general  skepticism 
concerning  the  conclusiveness  of  the  experiment  therein 
described.  One  experiment,  it  is  urged,  is  not  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  conclusion  so  far-reaching  in  its  results. 
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Evidently,  after  this  showing,  anyone  who  is  seeking  an 
unclaimed  subject  for  investigation  has  a  well-nigh  virgin  field 
to  work  in.  This  leads  us  to  a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
settling  the  question  by  experiment.  A  considerable  number  of 
teachers  hold  that  the  matter  lies  outside  the  range  of  conclu- 
sive experiment,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  taking  all  the  factors 
into  consideration,  and  one  volunteers  the  opinion  that  pedagogy 
is  running  mad  and  needs  an  infusion  of  common-sense.  Some 
think  experiments  to  be  possible,  but  very  undesirable  for  the 
students. 

We  do  not  [says  one]  tie  up  a  student's  arm  and  then  read  him  anatomy; 
we  exercise  the  arm.  We  have  no  business  to  tie  up  his  writing-hand  for  a 
year  and  expect  him  to  absorb  technique  of  any  sort  through  the  skin. 

One  suggests  a  test  course,  half  of  a  large  class  doing  writ- 
ing, and  the  other  half  receiving  instruction  in  literature,  the 
experiment  to  be  continued  for  two  years.  To  another  such  an 
experiment  seems  possible  at  a  very  large  institution,  but  too  risky 
for  a  small  one.  Some  think  the  case  for  composition  already 
made  out,  and  the  experiment  therefore  needless.  M  Exper- 
iments to  determine  whether  freshmen  should  profit  by  practice 
in  composition  are  futile,  but  experiments  to  ascertain  suitable 
methods  of  instruction  should  prove  of  the  highest  value/' 
"  Results,"  however,  "cannot  be  obtained  by  a  condensed  report 
of  many  opinions  where-  all  are  at  sea,  but  through  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  essential  principles  and  conditions  of  effective  work." 

Many  of  the  suggestions  go  no  further  than  to  propose  the 
division  of  a  class  into  sections.  One  section  of  freshmen  could 
be  admitted  immediately  to  a  required  course  in  English  liter- 
ature without  a  prerequisite  course  in  composition.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  these  freshmen  could  be  tested  and  the  results  com- 
pared with  the  written  work  of  the  freshmen  who  had  taken  the 
prescribed  course  in  composition.  But  this  plan,  it  is  urged, 
would  interrupt  the  regular  course  of  instruction  and  be  unadvis- 
able,  because  the  results  would  necessarily  be  uncertain  and 
unscientific. 

A  more  elaborate  scheme,  but  adopting  essentially  the  same 
method,  is  the  following  : 
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Take  a  freshman  class  of  a  hundred  or  more  students.  Let  this  class  be 
conducted  for  a  few  weeks  as  a  class  in  English  literature,  and  let  the  study 
be  of  poetry  rather  than  of  prose,  which  might  serve  as  a  model.  Call  for 
weekly  short  papers  and  for  one  or  two  essays  in  which  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
thought,  not  upon  form.  Upon  the  information  thus  obtained,  divide  the 
class  as  soon  as  possible  (in  two  months  at  the  outside,  sooner  if  practicable) 
into  four  sections,  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Let  sections  A  and  8  contain  the  upper 
half  of  the  class — better  still,  the  upper  third,  or  even  the  upper  quarter — 
the  grading  to  be  based  solely  upon  the  work  in  this  single  subject  up  to  the 
time  of  the  division  of  the  class. 

Let  Section  A  study  English  literature  (prose  and  poetry)  during  the  rest 
of  the  academic  year ;  let  Section  B  study  rhetoric.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  members 
of  the  two  sections  as  regards  skill  in  writing.  Each  section  will  furnish  some 
of  the  best  writers  in  the  class. 

Let  Sections  C  and  D  (the  lower  half,  or,  better  still,  the  lower  two-thirds 
or  three-quarters  of  the  class)  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Let  Section  C 
study  English  literature  ;  let  Section  D  study  rhetoric.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  it  will  probably  be  found  that. there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
members  of  the  two  sections  as  regards  skill  in  writing.  A  few  members  of 
Section  C  will  write  as  well  as  those  in  Section  D,  perhaps,  even,  as  well  as 
the  average  members  of  Section  A  or  Section  B :  there  must  inevitably  be 
some  mistakes  in  grading.  The  members  of  Section  D  (rhetoric)  will,  how- 
ever, write  with  more  accuracy,  with  more  freedom  from  the  faults  that 
abound  in  the  manuscript  of  nearly  all  students  who  have  not  received  special 
instruction  in  English  composition.  Especially  will  this  be  true  if  the  mem- 
bers of  Section  D  have  been  required  to  do  some  reading  of  good  prose  in 
connection  with  their  study  of  rhetoric.  My  own  classes  are  required  to 
make  an  analytic  study  of  nineteenth-century  prose  in  connection  with  their 
study  of  rhetoric. 

A  suggestion  that  might  be  adopted  without  too  great  an 
expenditure  of  time,  and  without  interfering  with  the  work  of 
students,  is  the  following : 

It  is  proposed  that  a  collation  be  made  of  the  data  to  be  found  in  the 
registrar's  offices  in  our  colleges  and  universities  with  reference  to  the  influence 
of  various  lines  of  study  upon  the  use  of  English.  "  I  now  have  several  people 
at  work,"  says  the  writer,  "  upon  the  data  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  in  our 
own  university,  with  the  end  in  view  to  see  if  I  can  get  any  evidence  relating 
to  the  effect  of  classical  and  other  fields  of  special  study  upon  the  apprecia- 
tion and  writing  of  English.  I  am  taking  the  records  for  a  number  of  years 
of  students  in  the  different  courses  and  comparing  these  with  reference  to 
their  grades  in  English  to  see  if  the  figures  reveal  anything.     Of  course  there 
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are  difficulties  of  a  serious  character  surrounding  the  investigation,  since  stu- 
dents come  with  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  preparation,  and  those  who  elect 
science  often  do  not  have  a  chance  to  show  the  influence  of  their  scientific 
training  upon  their  English  before  they  pass  out  of  this  study.  But  I  still 
think  something  of  value  may  be  gained,  and  I  wish  the  work  could  be 
repeated  in  the  various  universities,  and  taken  up  also  in  the  high  schools.  I 
mean  to  examine  the  records  in  our  registrar's  office  of  pupils  graduating  out 
of  different  courses  in  the  high  schools  and  compare  their  standings  in 
English.  This  may  perhaps  give  us  more  satisfactory  results  than  the  exam- 
ination of  the  records  of  the  university  students. 

The  most  extensive  outline  of  a  proposed  experiment  is  the 
following.  It  comes  from  a  well-known  investigator  in  the 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University.  He  criticises  the 
experiment  described  in  the  quotation  as  %i  extraordinarily  care- 
lessly devised  and  lazily  administered/'  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

Even  conclusive  proof  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  the 
value  of  composition  work  in  improving  the  ability  to  write  English,  in  case 
there  is  such. 

If,  for  instance,  five  or  six  or  more  colleges  would  split  the  freshman 
class  into  two  sections,  dividing  them  at  random  (alphabetically),  and  would 
give  one  section  theme-writing  and  the  other  a  reading  course,  data  could 
readily  be  obtained  that  would  settle  the  question. 

The  data  should  be  four  or  more  themes  written  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  year  by  all  the  students,  and  a  similar  number  written  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  year. 

To  make  the  test  valid  requires  (1)  that  the  students  be  representative  of 
the  general  class  "  college  students,"  and  not  peculiar  in  any  respect ;  (2) 
that  there  be  enough  of  them  to  reduce  to  a  negligible  quantity  the  chance 
variation  in  quality  of  the  work  of  individuals  which  occurs  in  theme-writing 
as  in  anything  else  ;  (3)  that  the  instruction  in  theme-writing  and  in  the  read- 
ing course  be  of  the  same  relative  grade  of  efficiency  (e.  g.t  if  the  instructors 
in  the  theme  courses  are  such  that  out  of  a  hundred  college  instructors 
picked  at  random  27  per  cent,  would  be  superior  to  them,  then  the  instructors 
in  the  reading  courses  must  also  average  at  the  same  percentile  grade). 

(1)  Would  be  satisfied  by  picking  students  at  random  from  colleges 
picked  at  random. 

(2)  Would  be  satisfied,  I  am  fairly  sure,  by  four  hundred  individuals  in 
each  of  the  two  classes,  "  students  with  a  year's  theme  work  "  and  "  students 
without  that,  but  with  a  year's  reading  course  in  its  place."  Probably  two 
hundred  in  each  class  would  do  to  get  a  result  accurate  within  10  per  cent." 

(3)  Would  be  satisfied  by  the  random  selection  of  pairs  of  instructors  at 
approximately  the  same  rate  of  salary  in  the  case  of  each  pair. 
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It  would  be  possible  to  answer  the  question  even  without  splitting  classes 
into  two  sections,  though  less  surely  and  less  easily. 

If  eight  or  more  colleges  now  giving  regular  theme  courses  would  pro- 
vide the  data  mentioned  above,  and  eight  or  more  colleges  giving  approxi- 
mately the  same  quality  of  general  work  would  do  the  same,  but  replace 
their  theme  courses  by  reading  courses  during  the  year,  the  data  would  serve. 

The  matter  of  gaining  an  exact  measure  of  the  results  of  the  year's  work 
in  the  case  of  both  sorts  of  training,  and  of  comparing  these  measures,  is  a 
very  elementary  problem  in  statistics.  If  ten  fairly  trustworthy  critics  of 
English  writing,  e.g., assistants  in  rhetoric  in  colleges,  and  four  experts,  e.  g., 
editors  or  college  professors,  would  each  read  300  themes,  or  if  twenty 
assistants  and  eight  experts  would  each  read  150  themes,  and  if  the  expenses 
of  correspondence  were  defrayed,  anyone  skilled  in  handling  educational 
statistics  would  probably  be  willing  to  work  up  a  report  on  the  data  and  risk 
his  reputation  upon  its  accuracy. 

There  are  means  of  getting  precise  measures  of  the  improvement  of  the 
ability  to  write  good  English  ;  measures  that  will  not  be  invalidated  by  per- 
sonal bias,  or  be  so  vague  as  not  to  advance  us  beyond  common-sense 
opinion. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  the  time  to  describe  in  more  detail  how  the 
test  themes  should  be  obtained,  e.g.,  whether  all  should  write  on  the  same 
subject  in  some  cases  or  not ;  whether  a  time  limit  should  be  set  in  some 
cases  or  not ;  whether  more  than  four  themes  are  needed  or  not.  If  one  knew 
just  what  opportunity  could  be  granted  by  teachers  of  English  in  the  colleges 
for  any  such  experiment,  one  could  plan  its  details  with  surety. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  world  is  to  get  the  data.  If  colleges  would 
turn  over  to  me  the  data  I  mention  and  money  to  hire  men  to  read  the 
themes,  I  could  get  the  answer  in  a  month.  The  exact  statistical  treatment 
is  perfectly  possible. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion suggested  by  the  quotation  from  the  article  in  the  Century 
Magazine.  The  comments  upon  the  quotation  are  not  easily 
summarized  in  a  few  words.  But  they  generally  emphasize  the 
fact  that  composition  is  an  art  rather  that  a  science,  and  there- 
fore can  be  mastered  only  by  practice ;  and  this  preferably  under 
competent  instruction.  They  point  out  important  aspects  of 
work  in  composition  that  may  or  may  not  co-exist  along  with 
technical  correctness,  such  as  unity  of  conception,  logical  devel- 
opment of  a  theme,  proportion  of  parts.  These  and  many  other 
matters  that  have  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  accomplished  prose- 
writer  are,  they  urge,  the  very  things  that  trouble  us  most,  even 
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when  we  have  read  widely  and  carefully  for  years,  and  have 
given  anxious  thought  to  the  task  of  expressing  ourselves  with 
clearness  and  precision. 

I  should,  however,  be  very  unfair  to  the  contributors  to  this 
discussion  were  I  to  attempt  in  a  word  or  two  to  summarize  their 
arguments.  I  must  therefore  be  content  to  indicate  thus  briefly 
their  general  drift,  and  allow  as  many  as  possible  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

As  a  matter  of  fairness  I  present  first  the  views  of  those  who 
are  in  general  agreement  with  the  position  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  the  Century.     Says  one : 

I  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  which  is  still  unsettled  in  my  own 
mind.  I  am,  however,  somewhat  strongly  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the 
writer  from  whom  you  quote.  Of  the  two,  I  feel  sure  that  reading  is  better 
training  than  writing ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  either  will  help  a  student  to 
write  well  if  he  has  to  be  driven  to  it.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  first  aim 
of  the  teacher  of  English  to  underclassmen  in  college  should  be  to  interest 
them  in  what  they  read.  If  he  succeeds  in  this,  they  will  perhaps  afterward 
be  ready  to  profit  by  instruction  in  the  principles  of  rhetoric  ;  if  he  does  not 
succeed  in  the  first  task,  I  think  the  second  is  in  most  cases  foredoomed.  I 
have  known  of  men  who  got  little  pleasure  or  profit  from  their  instruction  in 
English  literature,  yet  learned  a  good  deal  from  their  later  work  in  rhetoric; 
but  in  my  experience  such  cases  have  been  decidedly  exceptional. 

Of  the  same  general  tenor  is  the  following: 

Wide  reading  is  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  valuable  than  study 
of  the  text-book  and  practice  in  theme- writing  —  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to 
one  more  valuable.  For,  by  reading,  the  student  attains  a  vocabulary,  an 
array  of  phrases  and  idioms,  and  a  notion  of  the  qualities  of  style.  Not  one 
of  these  benefits,  it  strikes  me,  has  ever  been  attained  by  the  text-book  and 
the  required  essay.  Teaching  English  composition  tb  a  student  who  is 
unread  is  much  like  trying  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

Says  another: 

The  writer  seems  to  me  to  have  overstated  his  case.  I  should  agree  with 
him,  however,  that  in  many  of  our  colleges  there  is  too  much  theme-writing. 
For  some  years  I  have  had  a  section  of  freshmen  in  English,  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  daily  themes  which  by  the  custom  of  the  institution  I  must 
require  of  them,  are  not  only  unproductive  of  good,  but  by  their  monotony 
they  depress  the  student,  and  render  him  less  capable  of  genuine  pleasure  in 
composition.  I  hope  for  a  change,  but  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  quite  so 
radical  as  that  suggested  by  this  quotation.     My  own  plan  would  be  to  give 
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two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  time  to  reading,  and  to  require  a  few  themes. 
These  would  give  the  student  a  chance  to  try  his  hand,  and  should  be  criti- 
cised with  reference  to  matters  in  which  reading  is  not  a  sure  help. 

Apart  from  some  very  brief  expressions  of  opinion,  on  the 
whole  favoring  the  extreme  position  taken  in  our  quotation,  this 
is  nearly  all  I  have  to  offer  on  the  one  side.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opponents  of  this  position  furnish  an  embarrassing  mass  of 
material,  of  which  I  can  present  but  a  small  part.     Says  one: 

Looked  at  theoretically,  the  proposition  that  a  pupil  can  learn  to  write 
good  English  by  reading  Shakspere,  with  no  practice  in  composition,  is  as 
absurd  as  to  maintain  that  one  may  become  a  good  pianist  by  listening 
systematically  to  good  piano-playing;  or  that  one  may  become  a  good  skater 
or  a  good  painter  by  watching  the  performances  of  those  who  excel  in  these 
arts.  I  believe  that  the  great  fundamental  error  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
our  prevalent  unsuccessful  teaching  of  English  is  that  of  considering  English 
composition  as  a  science,  and  not  as  an  art.  If  it  is  a  science,  then  the  com- 
paratively easy  method  of  sound  instruction  in  rhetorical  principles  will  be 
successful.  But  if  it  is  an  art,  then,  like  every  other  art,  it  can  be  mastered 
only  by  long  and  faithful  practice. 

Another  says: 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  necessary  connection  between  wide  read- 
ing and  good  writing.  I  have  myself  known  mature  men,  scholars  of  excep- 
tionally wide  reading  in  many  languages,  who  wrote  in  a  style  not  absolutely 
incorrect  indeed,  but  exceedingly  dull  and  difficult.  Wide  reading  forms  the 
style  and  enlarges  the  vocabulary  of,  the  born  writer,  the  man  who,  like 
Stevenson,  reads  with  an  instinctive  feeling  for  style,  in  its  broad  effects  and 
its  niceties  of  phrase.  But  such  a  reader  turns  naturally  from  reading  to 
writing,  using  what  he  has  gained  from  the  style  of  others,  unconsciously  or 
(as  in  Stevenson's  case  again)  by  a  deliberate  reproduction. 

Such  cases  manifestly  give  no  support  to  the  generalization  in  your  quota- 
tion. The  Stevensons  hardly  enter  into  the  problem  of  the  instructor  in 
English.  The  fine  appreciation  of  style  in  others  is  naturally  and  commonly 
associated  with  the  power  and  probably  with  the  desire  to  write,  but  this 
conscious  and  discriminating  appreciation  of  style  is  rare.  Thousands  read 
widely  who  neither  possess  nor  acquire  it;  reading  for  the  matter  and  obliv- 
ious of  the  manner.  In  such  cases  wide  reading  has  but  little  or  no  effect  on 
style. 

In  general  I  should  say,  that  the  art  of  writing  (so  far  as  it  can  be  learned 
at  all)  must  be  learned  by  writing,  as  the  art  of  painting  must  be  learned  in 
the  studio  rather  than  by  looking  at  pictures  in  a  gallery.  Practice  in  either 
art  should  begin  early.  As  to  the  experiment  cited,  it  seems  permissible  to 
ask,  if  the  results  claimed  were  gained  by  a  study  of  Shakspere,  why  give 
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up  reading  for  writing  in  the  sophomore  year,  or  the  junior  year,  or  the  senior? 
If  the  ability  to  write  will  come  by  reading,  a  very  burdensome  occu- 
pation will  be  gone. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  Harvard 
instructor — 

the  opinion  quoted  from  the  Century  is  not  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the 
department  of  English  at  Harvard.  We  find  a  marked  difference  between 
the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  in  English  composition,  a 
difference  which  shows  that  the  writing  of  the  same  man  before  the  course  in 
freshman  composition  and  after  it,  is  technically  of  very  different  quality. 
With  one  exception  all  the  members  of  the  department  who  teach  English 
composition  agree  in  this  opinion. 

Objection  to  the  position  taken  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  the  Century  is  raised  in  the  following  report  on  the  ground  of 
psychology : 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  (i)  interpreting  visual  forms  to  get 
their  meaning-equivalents,  and  (2)  employing  these  forms  to  express  one's 
own  thoughts.  A  simple  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  case  of  adults  who 
read  Shakspere  and  who  enjoy  him,  but  who  could  not  possibly  construct  a 
half-dozen  sentences  on  the  Shaksperian  plan,  because  their  relations  with 
their  author  have  not  involved  this  factor  of  reproduction  of  his  phraseology 
and  peculiar  modes  of  expression.  Then  to  proceed  on  the  plan  of  having 
pupils  read  widely  without  the  necessity  of  writing  will  not  accomplish  as 
much  as  the  quotation  claims  for  it.  But  if  occasion  be  made  for  the  pupil 
to  convey  his  thoughts  in  the  happiest  and  most  effective  manner,  the  best 
preparation  therefor  is  unquestionably  to  have  him  brought  into  vital,  sympa- 
thetic connection  with  models  in  which  these  qualities  are  embodied.  An 
individual  will  grow  in  the  power  of  literary  expression  mainly  by  the  more 
or  less  close  imitation  of  good  models  presented  in  his  literary  environment ; 
just  as  in  the  formation  of  character  in  general  it  is  far  more  effective  to  put 
one  in  the  presence  of  a  concrete,  living  personality  exhibiting  certain  desir- 
able qualities  of  conduct  than  to  give  him  a  program  of  formal  rules  setting 
forth  how  he  should  behave  himself.  One  can  imitate  an  act  more  easily 
than  he  can  transform  into  execution  a  verbal  description  of  the  act.  So  the 
life,  the  spirit,  the  effectiveness  at  any  rate  of  one's  linguistic  expression  must 
come,  it  seems  to  me,  from  his  reading  rather  than  from  his  formal  study. 

But  still  formal,  technical  things  must  often  be  learned  in  a  formal,  tech- 
nical way.  A  pupil  may  read  ever  so  widely  and  still  go  on  using  the  split 
infinitive  in  his  own  writing.  Again,  some  of  the  larger  characteristics  of 
good  expression  will  often  be  missed  by  even  the  widest  reader  if  his  attention 
has  not  been  especially  directed  to  such  matters.     For  instance,  I  have  in 
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mind  now  a  man  who  has  pastured  in  all  the  richest  literary  fields,  but  who 
frequently  presents  an  anti -climax  in  his  written  performances.  The  fact  is 
that  most  readers  are  interested  in  the  content  of  what  they  are  reading,  and 
not  in  the  forms  of  expression,  and  so  they  never  get  hold  of  these  latter  so 
as  to  use  them.  Without  doubt  much  experience  will  give  a  certain  kind  of 
consciousness  of  things  technical,  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  some  cases,  at  any 
rate,  this  consciousness  will  not  be  vivid  enough  to  have  a  controlling  influ- 
ence upon  the  individual's  writing.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  motor  execution  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
processes  of  interpretation  of  visual  symbols,  so  when  a  man  takes  a  pencil 
in  his  hand  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  the  experience  gained 
through  the  eye  will  determine  the  activities  of  the  fingers. 

This  connection  is  to  be  established  by  a  certain  amount  of  attention 
which  will  weld  together  the  graphic  and  other  language  processes,  and  the 
initiative  in  turning  the  attention  upon  the  proper  things  must  often  be  taken 
by  some  one  other  than  the  learner  himself. 

Emphasizing  the  same  general  thought  in  a  different  fashion 
is  the  following : 

Though  the  average  student  may  be  a  wide  reader,  he  is  certainly  a 
careless  reader ;  he  will  never  acquire  a  good  style  by  unconscious  imitation. 
In  every  college  are  to  be  found  students  who  spell  badly,  who  punctuate 
indifferently,  whose  diction  is  meager  and  inaccurate,  who  have  little  feeling 
for  idiomatic  phrasing  or  for  sentence-structure,  who  will  write  an  entire  essay 
in  one  or  two  paragraphs,  or  who  will  make  a  paragraph  of  each  sentence  ; 
so  blind  have  they  been  to  the  examples  of  correct  usage  that  have  been 
before  their  eyes  ever  since  they  learned  to  read. 

In  the  matter  of  form,  of  constructing  an  essay  that  shall  have  an  organic 
relation  of  parts,  even  very  good  students  may  be  deplorably  weak ;  in  fact, 
one  may  have  a  good  command  of  language,  yet  fail  entirely  to  write  about 
his  subject.  I  quote  an  instructive  passage  from  the  Autobiography  of  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton :  "  I  offered  two  or  three  papers  to  the  '  Westminster,* 
which  were  declined,  and  then  I  wrote  to  the  editor  asking  him  if  he  would 
be  so  good  as  to  explain,  for  my  own  benefit  and  guidance,  what  were  the 
reasons  for  their  rejection.  His  answer  came,  and  was  both  kind  and  judi- 
cious. 'An  article,'  he  told  me,  'ought  to  be  an  organic  whole,  with  a  pre- 
arranged order  and  proportion  amongst  its  parts.  There  ought  to  be  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.'  This  was  a  very  good  and  much-needed 
lesson,  for  at  that  time  I  had  no  notion  of  a  synthetic  ordonnance  of  parts." 

This  lesson,  I  submit,  might  have  been  given  by  a  college  teacher ;  but  a 
teacher  of  that  kind  Hamerton  never  had ;  and  I  admit  that  the  lessons  that 
are  given  by  an  editor — when  he  is  willing  to  give  them — are  more  deeply 
imprinted  in  the  mind,  and  are  more  completely  learned.  Certainly  this 
lesson  was  an  important  one  for  the  youth,  who — whatever  his  merit  as  a 
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writer  may  be — eventually  became  a  successful  editor  and  the  author  of  a 
dozen  or  more  of  interesting  books. 

If  the  college  cannot  help  the  student  in  the  matter  of  English  Composi- 
tion, why  expect  the  preparatory  school  to  succeed  ?  Or  why  stop  there  ?  Is 
it  right  to  place  so  much  drudgery  upon  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  ? 
Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  At  spelling  ?  or  punctuation  ?  or  at  the 
ability  to  construct  sentences  that  are  grammatical  ?  Or  shall  we  leave 
everything  that  comes  under  the  head  of  English  Composition  to  be  learned 
by  unconscious  imitation,  by  absorption,  and  devote  our  energies  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Shakspere  ? 

The  question  really  resolves  itself  into  this :  Can  instructors  in  English 
Composition  accomplish  anything  with  their  students  ?  I  believe  that  even 
the  dullest  students  can  be  taught  enough  to  justify  the  time  and  the  nervous 
energy  that  are  expended  by  their  instructors,  that  much  can  be  done  toward 
the  correction  of  faults,  something  even  in  the  direction  of  positive  excellences. 

I  freely  admit  that  this  work  involves  a  considerable  outlay  of  time, 
energy,  and  money ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  result  is  correspondingly  any 
smaller  than  is  the  case  with  certain  other  subjects.  In  colleges  in  which 
mathematics  is  required  throughout  the  freshman  year,  can  the  instructors 
felicitate  themselves  upon  the  attainments  of  the  lower  half  of  the  class, 
especially  upon  those  of  the  lowest  quarter  of  the  class  ?  And  do  not  the 
members  of  this  lowest  quarter  hold  on  to  the  little  English  that  they  have 
learned,  and  get  more  profit  from  it,  than  the  members  of  the  lowest  quarter 
in  mathematics  get  from  their  little  learning  ? 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  reports  is  the  following, 
which  covers  a  large  number  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the 
quotation,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  many  briefer 
statements  of  opinion  : 

Since  the  quotation  seems  to  imply  a  confusing  distinction  between  rhet- 
oric and  composition,  let  me  say  that  I  understand  the  topic  for  discussion  to 
be  the  college  study  of  prose  composition  and  diction,  both  theory  (as  in 
manuals,  lectures,  and  analysis  of  good  prose)  and  practice  (as  by  the  writing 
of  themes  regularly  for  regular  criticism).  This  study,  by  whatever  name  it 
be  called,  is  not  uniformly  valuable  in  all  its  parts.  For  first,  diction  {i.e.,  all 
that  relates  to  words  and  phrases  separately  and  to  their  harmony)  cannot,  to 
any  great  degree,  be  directly  inculcated.  The  development  of  a  man's  vocab- 
ulary being  the  development  of  his  experience,  a  theme-reader's  criticism  of 
it  is  limited  usually  to  correction  and  general  suggestion,  i.  *.,  is  largely  nega- 
tive. This  is  the  less  unfortunate  since  the  best  means  toward  range,  pre- 
cision, and  force  of  phrase  is  reading.  I  should  have  thought  this  a  truism, 
if  it  had  not  been  so  solemnly  affirmed  in  the  quotation.  And  I  have  to  add 
only  (i)  that  "wide  M  reading  is  not  so  likely  to  be  so  productive  as  deep  read- 
ing ;  and  (2)  that  just  here  courses  in  rhetoric  and  courses  in  literature, 
instead  of  clashing,  may  complement  each  other. 
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Assuming,  then,  that  in  general  (it  would  by  no  means  always  be  true  of 
a  given  case)  diction  may  be  improved  as  well  by  reading  as  by  writing,  we 
have  still  unanswered  the  whole  question  of  composition  in  the  literal  sense ; 
i.  e.t  of  construction.  But  this  is  the  proper  domain  of  rhetoric.  Therefore 
the  fallacy  in  the  inference  quoted  on  the  circular  is  in  arguing  mainly  beside 
the  point.  The  real  question  is  in  effect  this :  Can  the  average  student  learn 
as  well  how  to  make  his  own  writing  lucid  and  forcible  in  construction  by 
reading  the  best  poems,  plays,  and  essays,  as  by  practice  and  criticism 
directed  toward  his  specific  ends  ?  Remembering  that  the  student  may  do 
both,  and  in  fact  often  does  both  concurrently,  observe  that  composition  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  the  logical  sort,  the  sort  that  proceeds  from  proposition 
to  proposition,  and  the  artistic  sort,  the  sort  whose  progress  is  not  measured 
by  propositions.  The  two  sorts  overlap,  especially  in  what  we  call  essays, 
.but  the  distinction  is  real.  Now  the  practice  of  the  latter  sort,  the  artistic  or 
literary,  is  the  affair  of  the  few.  The  study  of  it  in  masterpieces  covers 
almost  the  whole  range  of  college  courses  in  English  literature,  and  I  sup- 
pose we  all  agree  to  this  as  part  of  any  scheme  of  liberal  education  ;  but  the 
practice,  the  composing,  for  instance,  of  short  stories,  is  the  affair  of  the  few, 
and  these  few  precisely  the  ones  to  whom  teaching,  whether  of  rhetoric  or  of 
literature,  is  least  important.  That  college  courses  in  rhetoric  are  useful  even 
to  these  is  sufficiently  established  by  experience :  but  the  point  is  that  such 
courses  must  be  a  small  part  numerically  of  college  work  in  rhetoric. 

We  are  brought,  then,  by  exclusion  to  this  important  fact,  so  important, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  cardinal  in  our  arrangement  of  courses : 
the  main  business  of  rhetoric  with  the  undergraduate  mass  is  to  teach  by  pre- 
cept, by  analysis  of  masterpieces,  by  example,  logical  composition. 

To  this  I  should  add  a  corollary  :  It  is  also  clearly  within  the  province  of 
rhetoric  as  we  now  use  the  word,  to  teach  artistic  composition ;  but  since  this 
is  the  ground  where  courses  called  "rhetoric"  and  courses  called  "litera- 
ture" overlap,  the  time  devoted  to  it  by  a  given  group  of  courses  in  rhetoric 
should  depend  upon  the  number  and  character  of  the  courses  in  literature  ; 
should  depend,  that  is,  on  the  particular  college.  In  this  regard  colleges  vary, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  vary,  widely,  both  in  the  extension  given  to  the 
terms  rhetoric,  English,  and  literature,  and  in  the  actual  proportion  of  hours 
given,  on  the  one  hand  mainly  to  reading,  and  on  the  other  hand  mainly  to 
writing.  In  short,  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  may  profitably  spend  on  the  artis- 
tic side  so  much  time  as  seems  wise  in  a  given  college  to  complement  the 
teaching  of  literature ;  so  much,  furthermore,  as  will  give  to  any  student  the 
opportunity  for  consecutive  criticism  of  any  artistic  form  he  shows  himself 
capable  of  pursuing;  but  in  every  college  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  must 
devote  its  main  time  to  the  training  of  the  average  student  on  the  logical  side. 

Finally,  let  me  explain  what  I  wish  to  include  in  that  term  logical.  Argu- 
mentation, of  course,  debate,  and  other  kinds  of  speechmaking.  Persuasion 
must  always  remain  for  most  men  the  main  skill  sought  by  rhetoric.     Its 
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importance  is  not  in  the  least  diminished  by  such  changes  in  outward  form  as 
have  ensued  upon  modern  conditions.  But  the  term  logical  is  meant  to 
include  also  what  the  books  call  exposition,  either  as  subsidiary  to  persuasion 
or  as  independent  and  self-sufficing;  in  a  word,  to  include  essays  as  well  as 
speeches.  Either  may  or  may  not  be  literary  in  diction  ;  both  are  logical  in 
construction.  Logical  progress,  in  the  whole  and  in  every  part,  the  lucid 
conduct  of  a  theme  to  its  conclusion,  is  attainable  by  every  student  through 
courses  in  rhetoric ;  it  is  attainable,  without  immensely  great  labor,  in  no 
other  way;  and  through  courses  in  the  history  of  literature  or  through  "wide" 
reading  without  practice  it  is  not  attainable  at  all.  "  Reading/*  in  the  sense 
of  logical  analysis,  the  study  of  the  whole  framework  and  of  each  part,  is  of 
course  directly  contributory ;  but  this  kind  of  "reading"  is  confined  practi- 
cally to  courses  in  rhetoric. 

This  logical  grasp,  this  bringing  of  knowledge  to  bear,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamentally  valuable  results  of  a  college  education,  is  subserved 
more  directly,  I  believe,  than  in  any  other  single  way,  by  the  teaching  of  rhet- 
oric. Essentially  different  from  all  other  courses  in  seeking  directly  a  skill, 
an  ability,  rhetoric  may  thus  be  made  to  serve  in  particular  each  course  on 
which  it  depends  for  material,  and  in  general  the  great  object  of  all  the 
courses  together.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  its  main  claim  to  a  place  in  any 
scheme  of  college  education.  Whatever  was  once  meant  to  be  included  in 
the  idea  of  logic  as  the  "  organon,"  our  "organon"  in  college  today  is 
rhetoric. 

To  expressions  of  opinion  so  able  and  so  complete  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  that  this  committee  add  anything.  The  case  for 
reading  as  a  sufficient  independent  means  of  teaching  composi- 
tion has  evidently,  in  the  judgment  of  most  college  teachers, 
not  yet  been  made  out.  The  burden  of  proof,  therefore,  still 
rests  upon  the  advocates  of  reading  as  against  theme-writing. 
No  one  doubts  the  value  of  reading  as  an  aid  to  composition, 
and  most  of  us  will  probably  agree  that  the  constant  endeavor 
to  draw  something  out  of  nothing  is  as  dismal  a  failure  as  the 
attempt  to  get  up  steam  in  an  empty  boiler.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  rely  wholly  upon  reading  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  rhetori- 
cal goal  is,  to  quote  the  picturesque  phrase  of  one  report,  about 
as  satisfactory  as  trying  to  walk  on  one  leg  instead  of  two. 

William  E.  Mead, 

Secretary  of  the  Pedagogical  Section  of  the 

Modern  Language  Association. 
Wksleyan  University, 

Middle  town,  Conn. 
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THE    TEACHING    OF    ENGLISH.1 
I.     IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

LIST  NO.  I :   QUESTIONS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

i.  What  subjects  studied  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  do  you 
include  under  the  term  English,  or  Language? 

2.  How  many  hours  of  the  week  are  devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects  in 
the  first  grade  ?  in  the  third  ?  in  the  sixth  ?  in  the  eighth  (or  ninth)  ? 

3.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  chief  aims  of  the  English  work  viewed 
as  a  whole  ? 

4.  In  addition  to  the  natural  influences  and  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  schoolroom  for  improving  the  children's  speech,  is  there  any  organized 
effort  made  in  your  school  to  improve  the  spoken  English  of  the  pupils — (a) 
as  to  quality  of  voice,  (£)  as  to  clearness  of  articulation,  (c)  as  to  common 
illiteracies  of  speech  ? 

5.  Do  you  have  spoken  composition  work  to  any  extent  ?  . 

6.  Is  the  written  composition  work  of  the  earlier  years  especially 
designed  to  cultivate  accuracy \  or  facility  t 

7.  Have  you  any  opinions  on  the  teaching  of  spelling  that  would  be  of 
service  to  others  who  are  struggling  with  the  spelling  problem  ?  In  teaching 
spelling,  do  you  believe  in  making  an  especial  point  of  syllabication  ?  Do 
you  approve  of  oral  spelling,  or  do  you  think  that  all  spelling  recitations 
should  be  in  writing  ? 

8.  Are  especial  details  of  written  form  (such  as  the  comma  in  a  series, 
quotation  marks,  etc.)  assigned  to  given  grades  for  especially  thorough  study? 

9.  What  proportion  of  the  composition  work  is  examined  by  the  teacher? 
What  proportion  do  the  pupils  revise  without  rewriting  ?  What  proportion 
do  they  rewrite  ? 

10.  Are  the  same  standards  of  excellence  insisted  upon  in  all  written 
exercises,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  regarded  as  "  compositions"  ? 

1 1 .  What  are  the  sources  of  supply  for  composition  subjects  ? 

12.  Are  your  pupils  encouraged  to  write  often  with  the  thought  of  a 
specific  audience  ? 

1 3.  Do  you  ever  interchange  compositions  with  other  schools  for  mutual 
criticism  by  the  pupils  ? 

14.  Are  themes  often  read  before  the  class  by  pupil  or  by  teacher  ? 

15.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  reading  supplied  in  regular  and  sup- 
plementary "reading  books"  deserves  to  be  called  literature,  —  in  the  third 
grade  ?  the  sixth  grade  ?  the  eighth  (ninth)  grade  ? 

1  Report  of  Committee  on  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Studying  English,  presented 
to  the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English,  by  the  Committee  on  Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  and  Studying  English,  March,  1902. 
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1 6.  Apart  from  the  literature  supplied  in  the  reading  books,  is  there  a 
definite  program  in  literature  for  .each  grade,  or  is  each  teacher  left  to  her 
own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  literature  ?  If  there  is  a  definite  program  in 
literature,  we  shall  be  very  grateful  for  as  full  a  statement  of  it  as  you  may 
find  it  convenient  to  send. 

1 7.  Does  the  study  of  literature  in  your  schools  include  the  following 
kinds  of  work  ?  (a)  Reading  literature  to  the  class  by  the  teacher  ;  {b)  read- 
ing literature  aloud  in  class  by  pupils ;  (e)  reading  literature  at  home,  to  be 
discussed  in  class  ;  (d)  telling  stories  by  the  teacher ;  (e)  telling  stories  by  the 
children  ;  (/)  recitation  of  poetry  by  the  pupils? 

1 8.  Assuming  that  the  main  effort  of  the  teacher  is  to  interest  the  pupils 
in  what  the  author  has  to  say,  is  any  effort  made  to  make  them  conscious  and 
appreciative  of  how  the  author  says  it  —  in  the  third  grade?  the  sixth?  the 
eighth  (ninth)  ? 

19.  In  what  lines  is  there  the  greatest  need  of  improvement  in  the 
English  work  ? 

20.  How,  in  your  judgment,  may  such  improvement  be  effected  ? 
Your  committee  has  decided  that  it  is  practically  impossible 

to  report  upon  all  the  phases  of  English  work  at  this  meeting, 
and  proposes  to  discuss  the  subject  of  expression,  including 
both  spoken  and  written  English,  omitting  thereby  an  equally 
important  if  not  more  important  matter,  and  to  many  of  us  a 
more  interesting  matter,  the  teaching  of  literature,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  teaching  of  literature  must  be  considered  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  pupil's  expression. 

As  you  are  aware,  three  series  of  questions  on  the  teaching  of 
English  were  sent  out  by  your  committee  about  the  middle  of 
January.  These  questions  were  sent  not  only  to  members  of  the 
association,  but  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  throughout  New  England,  and  to  colleges  in  and 
outside  of  New  England.  We  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
purpose  of  the  association  is  not  to  accumulate  statistics  but  to 
learn  of  one  another  and  from  outsiders  how  better  work  may 
be  done  in  the  teaching  of  English,  therefore  we  have  attempted 
to  secure  information  from  only  a  limited  number  of  representative 
persons.  My  own  questions  were  sent  to  seventy  persons  con- 
nected with  elementary  school  work,  forty  of  whom  are  outside 
of  this  association.  The  list  includes  superintendents  of  schools, 
principals  of  schools,  teachers  connected  with  training  schools, 
and  teachers   in  elementary  schools.     Forty  replies  have  been 
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received,  fifteen  from  members  and  twenty-five  from  persons  out- 
side of  the  association.  A  number  of  the  replies  have  been 
unexpectedly  full  and  valuable,  and  all  have  been  useful  and 
suggestive.  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  my  correspondents  for 
their  courtesy  and  assistance.  It  would  be  entirely  unscientific 
to  assume  that  from  these  replies  we  can  know  what  is  being 
done  throughout  New  England;  the  replies,  however,  have  this 
value :  they  call  attention  to  fruitful  lines  of  endeavor  which 
may  well  be  imitated,  to  errors  which  are  to  be  avoided,  and  to 
debatable  points  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  discussed  by  this 
association. 

The  province  of  a  committee  on  methods  is  in  itself  a  debat- 
able question,  inasmuch  as  the  term  methods  is  variously  under- 
stood and  frequently  abused.  In  this  report  I  shall  use  the 
term  to  signify  the  means  employed  in  attempting  to  realize  the 
purposes  of  the  English  work.  This  immediately  suggests  that 
the  whole  question  of  method  depends  upon  a  much  more 
important  and  more  fundamental  matter — the  question  of  pur- 
pose or  aim.  The  shallowness  and  ineffectualness  of  many  so- 
called  methods  are  due,  I  am  convinced,  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  teacher's  conception  of  purpose.  To  be  specific,  a  teacher 
of  average  ability  who  sees  with  absolute  clearness  that  one  pur- 
pose for  which  the  state  employs  her  is  that  she  may  teach 
children  from  illiterate  homes  to  use  English  intelligibly,  who 
sees  it  so  clearly  that  she  weighs  her  own  work  in  the  balance 
and  finds  it  wanting  when  she  fails  to  attain  this  end,  may  be 
trusted  to  find  intelligent  and  effectual  methods;  whereas  the 
teacher  who  fails  to  see  this  objective  point  clearly  may  use  the 
exercises  elaborated  in  language  books  and  may  imitate  the 
methods  of  successful  teachers — and  all  with  no  results  worth 
the  name.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  for  a  moment  that  method  is 
a  matter  of  slight  importance  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance; 
but  it  should  take  its  true  place  in  subordination  to  purpose. 

In  view  of  this  relation  between  purpose  and  method,  I 
thought  it  best,  in  sending  out  my  questions,  to  ask  about  the 
purposes  of  the  English  work  before  making  inquiries  in  regard 
to  the  methods.      It  seemed  necessary,  however,  to  understand 
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first  what  each  writer  included  under  the  term  "  English,"  or 
44  language."  In  answer  to  this  inquiry  I  find  every  variety  of 
opinion,  from  the  one  extreme  of  including  the  entire  curriculum 
under  the  term  M  English  "  to  the  other  of  making  the  term 
44  English  "  synonymous  with  composition.  There  is  a  correspond- 
ing variety  in  the  statements  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  English 
work  ;  but  a  few  of  the  answers  point  out  distinctly  what  seems 
to  your  committee  to  be  the  twofold  purpose  of  the  English 
work:  the  first  is  a  practical  purpose  —  the  ability  to  handle 
the  mother-tongue,  to  read  it,  to  speak  it,  to  write  it  with  such 
intelligence  that  a  certain  independence  is  secured,  a  power  to 
understand  and  to  be  understood.  Now  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  develop  this  practical  power  of  interpretation  and  expression 
without  developing  a  love  for  literature ;  a  person  may  speak 
and  read  and  write  with  intelligence  without  being  a  lover  of 
good  books ;  here,  then,  we  have  the  second  aim,  spiritual  rather 
than  practical  in  its  import,  far-reaching  in  its  ultimate  influence 
on  life.  The  far-sighted  English  teacher  works  with  all  these 
ends  in  view  ;  every  exercise  that  goes  by  the  name  of  English 
in  her  program  has  for  its  primary  purpose  one  or  more  of  these 
aims.  Such  a  teacher  constantly  judges  the  efficacy  of  her  work 
from  this  standpoint  of  purpose.  44  Do  my  pupils  speak  better, 
read  more  intelligently,  write  more  easily,  do  they  choose  and 
read  good  books?"  —  these  are  the  practical  tests  which  she 
applies  to  her  own  work. 

Before  considering  the  remaining  questions,  a  word  of 
explanation  is  necessary.  Two  most  essential  features  of  the 
elementary  English  work  are  not  touched  upon  in  these  inquiries, 
the  methods  of  teaching  beginners  how  to  read  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  formal  grammar.  The  first  subject  was  omitted 
because,  although  one  of  the  most  essentially  interesting  subjects 
to  the  primary  teacher  and  to  the  student  of  general  education, 
it  is  not  a  question  which  touches  closely  the  interests  of  an 
association  such  as  this.  Grammar  was  omitted  because  it  is  too 
large  a  subject  to  be  considered  in  so  limited  an  investigation. 

Questions  4  and  5  deal  with  speech-training.  A  child's 
equipment  in  speech  when  he  enters  the  elementary  school  is 
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on  an  entirely  different  plane  from  his  equipment  in  any 
other  phase  of  the  English  work.  He  is  not  able  to  read  his 
mother-tongue,  and  he  is  not  able  to  write  it ;  he  may  or  may 
not  have  begun  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  for  he  may 
have  come  from  a  home  where  Mother  Goose,  the  old  fairy  tales, 
and  the  Bible  stories  are  known  and  loved,  or  he  may  have  come 
from  a  home  barren  of  these  and  of  kindred  joys ;  but  he  invariably 
enters  the  primary  school  with  considerable  development  in  the 
matter  of  speech  ;  he  has  a  large  vocabulary,  when  one  con- 
siders how  brief  a  space  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  accumulat- 
ing it,  and  certain  habits  of  construction,  articulation,  voice, 
inflection,  etc.,  that  immediately  individualize  him.  Here  is  the 
English  teacher's  most  perplexing  problem.  By  means  of  wise 
instruction  she  may  teach  a  child  how  to  read  and  write,  she 
may  even  cultivate  his  unformed  literary  taste  by  giving  him  the 
best  only  —  the  best  for  a  child,  that  is  —  but  in  the  matter  of 
speech,  she  must  take  him  as  he  is,  with  all  his  imperfections  on 
his  head  ;  she  must  not  only  form  new  habits,  she  must  break 
up  a  score  of  old  ones  ;  the  good  must  not  be  added  to  the  bad, 
it  must  displace  the  bad. 

In  answering  the  question,  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
circular,  as  to  the  lines  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  need  of 
improvement,  especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  spoken  English.  It 
is  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  this  need  is  recognized,  for  the 
recognition  of  an  evil  is  the  first  step  toward  its  reform.  In  my 
own  experience  the  work  done  in  this  direction  by  our  best 
teachers  of  English  is  less  systematized  and  less  effective  than  in 
any  other  phase  of  the  English  work.  And  yet  the  answers  to 
questions  4  and  5  are  very  encouraging.  Out  of  the  thirty-three 
answers  received,  twenty-four  say  yes  to  both  questions,  and 
some  writers  add,  in. answer  to  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  common 
illiteracies,  "  constant  effort  is  made."  Now,  constant  effort  is 
not  organized  effort,  and  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  our 
failure  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  this  constant,  faithful,  nagging 
effort.  "The  correction  that  does  not  correct"  is  a  familiar 
experience  here:  a  child  is  guilty  of  some  solecism  in  his  speech, 
the  teacher  amiably  supplies  the  correct  expression,  perhaps  the 
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child  repeats  it  mechanically,  perhaps  he  does  not  repeat  it  at 
all ;  the  lesson  proceeds,  the  next  day  the  same  thing  occurs, 
the  constant  effort  of  the  faithful  teacher  is  renewed,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Now,  this  is  both  unphilosophical  and  unworthy.  An  organ- 
ized effort  in  this  matter  implies  at  least  three  things  that  may 
be  done  in  any  school :  First,  a  classified  list  may  be  made  of 
the  faults  most  common  among  the  pupils  ;  second,  although  no 
teacher  should  ignore  any  of  the  faults  mentioned,  to  each 
teacher  may  be  assigned  certain  errors  against  which  a  special 
crusade  may  be  carried  on  while  the  pupils  are  under  her  charge  ; 
third,  every  teacher  needs  to  see  clearly  what  means  are  at  her 
disposal,  and  needs  to  use  these  means  intelligently.  These  are 
the  obvious  means  available  in  the  schoolroom  for  improving 
and  developing  the  children's  speech  —  environment,  instruction, 
practice.  Because  our  speech  is  so  largely  the  result  of  our 
environment,  some  enthusiasts  have  believed  that  nothing  is 
necessary  in  the  schoolroom  but  a  wholesome  and  stimulating 
environment ;  and  I  agree  heartily  with  them  that  this  is  the 
first  essential.  Given  a  teacher  whose  speech  is  first  interesting 
and  then  accurate,  given  a  generous  supply  of  good  reading  and 
a  wide  range  of  wholesome  interests,  and  the  speech  of  the 
children  must  inevitably  be  benefited  in  many  ways :  their 
vocabulary  must  increase,  their  constructions  must  improve, 
their  articulation  and  inflection  even  may  become  more  culti- 
vated ;  but  this  is  not  enough,  as  experience  has  often  proved. 
There  are  two  types  of  people  whose  speech  is  not  reformed  by 
environment :  first,  those  who  are  naturally  oblivious  to  all  forms 
of  speech,  who  notice  no  difference  between  their  own  speech 
and  that  of  others,  who  are  unaware  that  they  make  errors  ;  and, 
second,  those  who  have  a  few  bad  habits  of  speech  fixed  by  so 
many  years  of  practice  that,  although  they  may  know  better 
theoretically,  they  make  these  particular  errors  unconsciously. 
Let  me  cite  two  examples  that  have  come  under  my  observation 
recently  :  One  is  a  girl  who  came  from  an  illiterate  home,  but 
who,  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  in  school  under  the  charge 
of  teachers  who  spoke  good  English  ;  at  that  age  she  left  school 
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and  took  up  an  occupation  that  carried  her  from  family  to 
family  ;  as  she  was  an  absolutely  trustworthy  and  friendly  soul 
she  was  brought  into  close  relations  with  people  of  much  culti- 
vation and  refinement ;  her  opportunities  for  hearing  delightful 
English  were  unusual ;  she  was  very  observing  in  many  ways, 
and  in  her  topics  of  conversation  and  her  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  refined  living  soon  began  to  show  the  result  of  her  environ- 
ment :  but  her  speech  remained  practically  unchanged,  full  of 
the  most  glaring  illiteracies.  It  was  quite  evident  that  she 
needed  something  besides  environment.  The  other  was  a  girl 
who  had  excellent  school  advantages  until  she  was  twenty  years 
old  ;  her  vocabulary  was  unusually  large,  her  appreciation  of 
literature  was  genuine  and  ardent ;  in  the  course  of  fifteen  min- 
utes I  heard  her  use  lay  for  lie,  I  wiskt  for  /  wish,  and  like  for  as. 
She,  too,  had  needed  something  besides  environment.  Both 
girls  had  needed,  early  in  their  school  lives,  to  have  their  errors 
of  speech  brought  to  their  attention  and  the  correct  forms  sup- 
plied, i.  e.t  they  had  needed  definite  instruction;  both  had 
needed  practice  in  saying  the  right  things,  in  feeling  their 
organs  of  speech  produce  the  unfamiliar  combinations ;  a  con- 
scious effort  to  do  the  right  thing  was  essential.  (Some  of  us 
are  very  much  afraid  of  making  children  conscious  of  their 
speech:  I  think  this  is  an  unwarrantable  anxiety.)  And  some- 
how or  other — and  it  is  perfectly  feasible — instruction  and 
practice  must  be  so  managed  that  an  enthusiasm  for  good  speech 
is  aroused ;  this  is  the  most  essential  element  of  all ;  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that,  whereas,  one  girl  from  an  illiterate 
home  continues  in  her  habits  of  illiteracy,  another  who  has 
received  the  same  instruction,  but  in  whom  an  earnest  desire 
for  better  speech  has  been  aroused,  uses  a  language  conspicu- 
ously different  from  that  of  her  parents.  Environment,  instruc- 
tion, practice,  and  all  of  them  shot  through  with  the  interest 
that  stimulates  to  endeavor  —  these  means  are  at  the  disposal  of 
every  one  of  us. 

A  word  about  the  nature  of  the  practice  is  necessary.  It 
must  strike  directly  at  the  fault  in  question,  and  not  beat  about 
the  bush.     A  child  whose  articulation  is  slovenly,  who  drops  his 
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gs  or  puts  an  r  after  the  aw  sound,  may  go  on  repeating  such 
words  as  singing  and  saw  after  his  teacher  indefinitely,  and  he 
will  still  drop  his  g's  and  use  that  intrusive  r — so  retiring  and 
coy  in  our  average  New  England  speech ;  what  he  needs  is  to 
use  such  words  as  singing  in  the  midst  of  other  words  and  such 
words  as  saw  with  a  vowel  sound  immediately  following.  A 
story  is  told  —  it  may  be  a  story  only,  but  every  teacher  knows 
that  it  is  essentially  true — of  a  boy  who  used  the  expression,  "I 
have  went  home  ;"  thereupon  his  teacher  made  him  write  I  have 
gone  fifty  times  after  school ;  the  teacher  was  not  in  the  room 
when  the  task  was  finished,  afid,  in  order  to  explain  his  disap- 
pearance, he  added  in  good  faith  at  the  end  of  his  paper,  "  I 
have  went  home,"  and  departed,  leaving  the  document  on  his 
desk,  an  unwitting  monument  to  the  teacher's  folly. 

One  other  somewhat  pressing  question  presents  itself  in  con- 
nection with  spoken  English:  How  shall  the  children's  sentence 
sense  be  trained  ?  how  shall  the  sentence  habit,  as  we  like  to 
call  it,  be  established  ?  Some  people  believe  that  the  children 
should  never  speak  in  school  except  in  complete  sentences.  I 
knew  a  school  in  which  this  rule  of  action  was  carried  so  far  that, 
upon  being  asked  by  the  teacher,  as  she  pointed  out  a  word  in 
the  spelling-lesson,  "  What  word  is  that  ?"  the  children  would 
reply,  "  I  think  the  word  is  so-and-so."  Now,  the  absurdity  and 
wastefulness  of  this  are  evident.  Moreover,  the  effort  to  have 
every  expression  of  thought  in  the  shape  of  a  full-fledged  sen- 
tence when  observing  and  discussing  things  in  which  the  pupils 
are  really  interested,  such  as  pictures,  or  plants,  or  books,  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  customs  of  cultivated  people.  Imagine 
visiting  an  art  gallery  with  a  friend,  and,  as  you  walked  from 
painting  to  painting  enjoying  the  spontaneous  interchange  of 
opinion,  being  suddenly  forced  to  express  yourself  in  complete 
sentences  only  !  Of  course,  the  excuse  offered  for  this  exagger- 
ated method  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  and  that,  unless 
children  are  required  to  talk  in  sentences  all  the  time,  they  will 
neither  talk  nor  write  in  complete  sentences  when  occasion 
requires.  I  can  only  say  that  this  statement  is  not  borne  out  by 
my  own  observation  and  experience ;  in  my  own  classes  and  in 
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watching  the  work  of  other  people,  1  have  found  it  perfectly 
possible  to  carry  on  a  natural,  informal  conversation  —  an  inter- 
change of  impressions — about   a  picture  for  example,  with  no 
thought  of    sentences,  with   no  thought    of  anything  but  the 
picture  and  an   occasional    correction  in  pronunciation  or  the 
choice  of  a  word — and  later  to  gather  together  in  an  orderly  and 
complete  way  all  that  has  been  thought  and  said,  as  a  bit  of 
oral    or  written  composition.     The   point   lies   just  here:  the 
habit  of  good  sentence  construction  and  transition  is  due  to  two 
things  —  first, 'to  a  knowledge  of  what  a  sentence  is  and  of  what 
constitutes  suitable  transition  from'one  sentence  to  another  (not 
a  knowledge  that  can  express  itself  in  definition,  but  a  knowl- 
edge that  makes  it  possible  to  recognize  that  this  group  of  words 
is  a  sentence,  and  that  group  is  not) ;  and  second,  much  practice 
in  making  and  combining  sentences.     Children  learn  with  sur- 
prising quickness  to  differentiate  between  the  group  of  words 
constituting  a  part  of  a  sentence  and  the  complete  sentence ;  this 
is  observable  in  the  lowest  grade.     It  is  true  the  teachers  are 
often  unduly  afraid  of  the  term  sentence,  and  say  to  the  children, 
14  Give  me  the  whole  story,"  and  the  child  responds  with  the 
complete  sentence.     The  little  child's  most  conspicuous  fault  in 
transition  is  to  introduce  every  sentence  with  and;  when  this 
error  is  pointed  out,  however,  he  takes  a  distinct  pride  in  over- 
coming it.     So  far  as  practice  is  concerned,  there  are  numerous 
opportunities  that  can  be  made  use  of  every  day :  in  the  higher 
grades  the  formal  recitation  from  topics  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy, and  perhaps  physiology  and  the  explanation  of  problems 
in  arithmetic ;  and,  in  the  lower  grades,  reproduction  of  stories, 
simple  accounts  of  personal  experience,  descriptions  of  the  pic- 
tures that  have  been  discussed  informally — all  combine  to  provide 
ample  opportunity  for  the  making  and  combining  of  sentences. 
Some  one  may  ask  whether  following  an  informal  conversa- 
tion about  a  picture  by  a  formal  rearrangement  and  restatement 
of  what  has  been  already  said  does  not  involve  an  anti-climax 
from  the  standpoint  of  interest.     That  depends  entirely,  I  have 
found,  upon  the  motive  or  purpose  of  the  more  formal  oral  exer- 
cise ;  if  it  is  in  preparation,  for  instance,  for  a  written  exercise 
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which  is  to  be  taken  home  to  some  one  who  has  not  seen  the 
picture,  or  if  any  other  appealing  social  motive  is  used,  there 
need  be  no  falling  off  in  interest.  I  would  say,  too,  in  passing, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  literature,  no  subject  of  study  found 
in  the  elementary  school  gives  so  delightful  and  natural  an 
opportunity  of  enlarging  the  children's  vocabulary  and  of  teach- 
ing them  a  discriminating  use  of  words  as  the  effort  to  express 
what  is  seen  and  enjoyed  in  a  picture. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  spoken  composition,  then,  a  mat- 
ter which  involves  proper  choice  of  words,  proper  combination 
of  words  into  sentences,  and  suitable  transition  from  one  sentence 
to  another,  I  have  been  trying  to  say  simply  this — that  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  right  and  much  practice  are  needed,  and  that 
such  practice  need  not  encroach  upon  the  perfectly  natural  and 
informal  interchange  of  opinion  that  should  be  a  part  of  the 
schoolroom  life. 

Question  6  asks  whether  the  written  composition  work  of  the 
earlier  years  in  the  elementary  school  i9  especially  designed  to 
cultivate  accuracy  or  facility.  Of  the  thirty-four  answers 
received  to  this  question,  eight  say  both,  ten  say  accuracy,  and 
sixteen  say  facility.  You  will  see,  then,  that  a  decided  majority 
of  those  who  choose  one  consider  facility  the  more  important 
matter.  This  opinion  does  not  agree  with  the  opinion  of  your 
committee.  To  us  it  seems  that  accuracy  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  facility,  as  is  too  often  the  case  when  facility  is  the 
prominent  aim.  Written  forms  are  matters  of  habit,  compara- 
tively easy  to  acquire  provided  the  practice  be  as  nearly  correct 
as  possible  from  the  beginning,  very  difficult  to  reform  if  the 
practice  has  been  inaccurate  and  careless.  Of  course,  the  reason 
offered  here  is  that  children  who  are  obliged  to  think  continually 
about  sentences,  paragraphs,  punctuation,  etc.,  are  so  hampered 
and  burdened  that  they  cannot  express  themselves  sponta- 
neously. There  are  at  least  two  ways  of  meeting  this  obstacle : 
one  is  to  give  ample  opportunity  for  spontaneity  and  facility  in 
oral  expression,  the  other  is  to  familiarize  children  with  the 
forms  of  written  English  through  well-selected  copying  and  dic- 
tation exercises,  in  which  the   attention  is  necessarily   on   the 
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form,  and  through  which  the  use  of  correct  forms  may  become 
habitual.  Then,  in  their  written  composition — although  they 
must  give  some  thought  to  form,  as  they  know  that  accuracy  is 
expected — the  pupils  will  at  the  same  time  use  quite  uncon- 
sciously many  of  the  correct  forms  which  have  been  growing 
into  matters  of  habit.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  accurate 
emptiness  of  the  little  themes  that  we  sometimes  get  from  the 
older  grammar-school  children  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  stress 
laid  upon  accuracy  as  to  the  lack  of  effort  made  to  enlarge  the 
children's  experience  and  to  stimulate  their  thought. 

Question  7  deals  with  spelling.  It  would  take  more  time 
than  can  possibly  be  given  to  report  and  discuss  the  interesting 
answers  to  this  question.  I  will  say,  in  passing,  that  thirty  persons 
express  approval  of  syllabication  and  only  one  disapproval,  and 
that  there  is  a  unanimous  verdict  in  favor  of  more  or  less  oral 
spelling.  One  reply  contains  a  statement  of  much  significance, 
which  I  commend  to  your  consideration.  This  reply  comes  from 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
and  is  as  follows:  "The  pupils  educated  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  as  a  rule,  do  not  misspell.  We  think  this  due  to  their 
constant  use  of  written  language.11 

Question  8  asks  whether  certain  details  of  written  form  are 
assigned  to  particular  grades  for  especial  study.  Twenty-seven 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  seven  in  the  negative.  I 
should  like  to  read  three  replies  to  this  question,  each  from  a 
writer  whose  position  and  success  give  weight  to  his  opinion. 
The  first  says : 

No.  Punctuation,  being  a  means  of  making  the  writer's  thoughts  clear  to 
the  reader,  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  expression  of  thought. 

(Beyond  the  period,  comma,  question  and  quotation  marks, 
the  use  of  punctuation  cannot  be  successfully  taught  until  the 
pupil  is  able  to  construct  long  sentences  and  finds  the  need  of 
punctuation  to  make  himself  clear.  We  do  not  attempt  much 
beyond  what  has  been  stated  below  the  seventh  grade.)  The 
second  says : 

We  do  assign  special  uses  of  punctuation  marks,  of  capital  letters,  and 
certain  abbreviations  to  each  of  the  lower  grades.     I  believe  that,  whilst  this 
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is  somewhat  arbitrary,  it  is  the  effective  way  to  get  done  in  each  grade  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

The  third  says : 

Yes,  but  they  usually  have  to  be  taught  again  in  the  next  grade.  I  have 
suggested  that  these  technical  facts  be  taught  when  they  are  first  needed  by 
the  children,  in  whatever  grade  they  are. 

Different  as  these  three  answers  are,  they  give  the  essential 
features  of  the  plan  that  I  am  about  to  recommend.  Before  outlin- 
ing this  plan,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  in  the 
use  of  a  term.  Teaching  a  written  form  may  mean  illustrating 
and  explaining  it  so  that  it  is  understood,  or  it  may  mean,  in  addi- 
tion, giving  sufficient  practice  to  cause  the  use  of  the  written 
form  to  become  habitual.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  mean 
the  second.  The  written  forms  that  should  have  become  habitual 
when  a  pupil  enters  the  secondary  school  are  the  arrangement  on 
the  page  with  due  regard  to  margins,  the  use  of  capitals,  and  the 
use  of  all  the  punctuation  marks.  Some  of  these — like  the 
arrangement  on  the  page,  the  capital  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  period  at  the  end — are  needed  in  the  very 
lowest  grade;  others — like  the  semicolon,  and  the  comma 
before  an  additional  clause,  as  distinguished  from  a  restrictive 
clause — cannot  be  fully  understood  until  grammar  is  studied, 
and  would  naturally  come  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades.  Of 
course,  whatever  is  taught  in  one  grade  has  to  be  reviewed  in 
subsequent  grades  ;  but,  if  it  has  been  taught  with  ample  practice, 
the  reviewing  takes  but  little  time,  comparatively.  Now  suppose 
the  exigencies  of  a  bit  of  written  composition  require  the  use  of 
some  form  not  yet  taught,  as,  for  example,  the  plural  possessive 
in  the  second  grade.  Here  the  form  may  be  shown  and  explained, 
and  the  brighter  children  will  make  it  theirs ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  essential  that  the  whole  class  should  have  the  practice 
in  the  form  necessary  to  make  the  matter  an  unconscious  habit ; 
that  concentrated  practice  may  come  in  a  later  grade.  As  for 
the  method  of  study  recommended  in  the  first  reply,  of  course 
the  best  way  to  introduce  any  new  usage  is  in  connection  with 
the  natural  expression  of  thought  when  the  need  is  felt. 

In  considering  this  question  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
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when  a  very  large  and  general  demand  is  made  of  a  teacher  rather 
than  a  reasonable  and  definite  requirement,  the  results  are  likely 
to  be  unsatisfactory;  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  elementary 
school  as  a  whole  with  its  eight  grades,  the  danger  is  that  certain 
usages  will  require  unnecessary  emphasis,  and  that  others  will  be 
almost  entirely  neglected.  It  would  seem  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable, then — and  I  will  add  that  I  am  speaking  from  experience 
here — to  assign  for  especial  practice  certain  details  to  the  grades 
where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  first  needed  and  frequently 
needed,  at  the  same  time  to  leave  every  teacher  free  to  explain 
and  illustrate  other  needed  usages  to  which  she  cannot  give  an 
equal  amount  of  drill,  and  to  call  for  the  review  in  each  grade  of 
all  usages  previously  taught. 

To  question  9 — "What  proportion  of  the  composition  work 
is  examined  by  the  teacher?  What  proportion  do  the  pupils 
revise  without  rewriting  ?  What  proportion  do  they  rewrite  ?  "  — 
the  replies  are  so  varying  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
sensus of  opinion.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  this  is  largely 
the  fault  of  the  question.  Of  the  twenty-eight  who  answer  the 
first  part  of  the  question,  twenty  say  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
written  work  done  by  the  pupils  is  examined  by  the  teacher,  five 
say  that  one-half  is  examined,  and  three  imply  that  less  than 
one-half  is  examined  by  the  teacher.  The  answers  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  question  are  too  few  and  too  vague  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  report  them.  There  is  certainly  no  matter  connected 
with  the  English  work  of  the  elementary  school  upon  which  it  is 
so  difficult  to  come  to  any  wise  conclusion ;  and  provided  the  wise 
conclusions  were  reached,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  them 
briefly,  inasmuch  as  the  written  English  of  the  elementary  school 
extends  over  eight  years,  and  what  is  demanded  by  the  work  of 
the  low  grades  differs  materially  from  what  is  required  in  the 
high  grades.  But  out  of  the  conflicting  theories  and  practices  a 
few  principles  of  action  emerge.  In  the  first  place,  to  quote  a 
favorite  injunction,  "Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  write 
for  the  waste  basket:"  this  does  not  mean,  however,  that  every 
paper  of  every  child  should  be  examined  by  the  teacher ;  with 
nearly  sixty  pupils  to  the  teacher,  with   frequent  written  work, 
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and  with  that  written  work  only  one  feature  of  an  exacting 
school  program  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  different  subjects, 
all  taught  by  that  one  teacher,  this  is  a  practical  impossibility; 
the  teacher  must,  however,  read  enough  of  the  papers  written  by 
each  child  as  to  discover  his  chief  needs  and  his  progress, 
and  to  make  him  recognize  the  fact  that  his  work  may  be 
examined  at  any  time  and  that  it  frequently  is  examined.  This 
is  not  an  ideal  arrangement,  and  it  points  emphatically  to  the 
urgent  need  of  fewer  pupils  to  the  teacher  in  the  elementary 
school — a  change  more  called  for,  probably,  than  any  other 
purely  administrative  reform.  In  the  second  place,  examination 
by  the  teacher  must  not  mean  correction  by  the  teacher,  a  practice 
that  inevitably  deprives  a  child  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  benefit  that 
should  come  to  him  from  the  teacher's  examination  of  his  work ; 
it  should  mean  rather  the  indication  of  necessary  corrections. 
In  the  third  place,  the  pupil  must  show  by  revision  that  he  under- 
stands the  teacher's  criticisms ;  rewriting,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  less  frequent  than  revision,  and  should  grow  less  not  only  as 
the  work  of  a  given  year  proceeds  but  as  the  total  work  of  the 
elementary  school  proceeds,. unless  the  nature  of  the  criticism  is 
such  as  to  call  for  reconstruction  of  the  entire  theme  rather  than 
for  correction  of  individual  errors.  In  the  fourth  place  the  pupil 
should  be  trained  as  early  as  possible  to  become  his  own  critic, 
for  eventually  that  is  what  he  must  be.  It  seems  worth  while 
to  state  briefly  a  plan  of  work  that  is  being  successfully  tried  in 
the  higher  grades  of  an  elementary  school  in  Massachusetts. 
The  pupils  are  provided  with  a  set  of  questions  which  they  have 
more  or  less  in  mind  as  they  write,  and  which  they  apply  deliber- 
ately to  their  own  work  after  they  have  finished  writing. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 .  Was  it  worth  writing  ? 

2.  Is  it  divided  into  paragraphs  correctly  ? 

3.  Are  the  paragraphs  divided  into  sentences  correctly  ? 

4.  Is  the  writing  neat,  legible,  not  crowded  ? 

5.  Is  the  meaning  clear  ? 

6.  Are  words  used  correctly  ? 

7.  Omissions  ? 

8.  Are  capitals  used  correctly? 
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9.  Is  the  spelling  (including  syllabication)  correct  ? 

10.  Is  the  punctuation  correct? 

1 1.  Is  the  grammar  correct? 

12.  Construction? 

STAGES  IN  THE  WORK. 

i.  Pupils  write,  leaving  margins  on  both  sides. 

2.  Each  pupil  corrects  his  own  writing,  using  the  questions  as  a  guide 
for  self-criticism.  He  actually  makes  the  corrections,  so  far  as  is  possible. 
Margins  not  used. 

3.  One  of  the  exercises  is  written  on  the  blackboard.  The  class  and 
teacher  together  discuss  and  correct  it. 

4.  The  exercises  are  distributed  to  the  class,  no  one  receiving  the  one  . 
he  wrote.     Each  pupil  examines  an  exercise,  indicating  in  the  margin  (by 
number  or  some  other  symbol)  the  mistakes  he  finds,  but  not   correcting 
them. 

5.  The  teacher  examines  the  papers  (all  or  part)  at  this  stage,  noting 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupil  both  in  writing  .the  exercise  and  in  criticising, 
adding  marks  of  criticism,  and  striking  out  marks  of  criticism  that  should 
not  have  been  made. 

6.  Each  pupil  receives  his  paper,  bearing  in  the  margin  the  marks  indi- 
cating the  mistakes,  and  copies  the  exercise  into  his  book,  correcting  the 
mistakes.  During  this  time  the  teacher  \b  at  the  service  of  the  class  to  assist 
them.    The  book  must  not  be  considered  absolutely  free  from  mistakes. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  scheme  does  not  save  the 
teacher  work,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  use  at  least  ;  but  the 
result  ought  eventually  to  be  that  the  pupils  become  more 
thoughtful,  more  discriminating,  more  accurate,  and  that  there- 
fore in  the  long  run  the  teacher's  work  be  materially  diminished. 
The  details  of  the  plan  might  of  course  be  modified  ;  its  merit 
lies  in  these  essential  features:  (1)  definite  lines  of  improve- 
ment known  to  the  pupil,  in  which  his  own  interest  is  enlisted 
and  for  which  he  is  held  responsible;  (2)  an  opportunity 
to  develop  his  critical  powers  by  applying  them  both  to  his  own 
work  and  to  somebody's  else  ;  (3)  a  final  judgment  from  the 
teacher. 

Question  10  asks  whether  the  same  standards  of  excellence 
are  insisted  upon  in  all  written  exercises.  Of  the  thirty-six 
persons  who  answer  this  question,  twenty-one  say  yes;  thirteen 
say  yes  with  reservations  ;  two  say  no.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  those  who  s&yyes  with  reservations  are  not  only  nearer  the 
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truth  as  it  is,  but  are  nearer  the  truth  as  it  should  be.  The  same 
standards  of  spelling,  for  example,  should  be  required  in  the 
rapidly  written  history  report  and  in  the  theme  carefully  pre- 
pared for  the  English  lesson;  but  there  should  certainly  be  a 
more  conscious  effort  for  fitness  of  expression  in  the  latter,  and 
in  this  respect  the  same  standards  should  not  be  applied  to  both. 
I  once  knew  a  teacher  in  an  elementary  school  who  complained 
bitterly  because  her  pupils  did  very  careless  work  in  English 
composition.  "  How  often  do  your  pupils  write  compositions  ?" 
I  inquired.  "  Once  in  two  weeks,"  was  the  answer.  ••  Do  you 
have  any  other  written  work?"  "  Oh,  yes,  the  boys  write  their 
history  lesson  every  morning."  "  And  what  sort  of  written 
English  do  they  produce  in  their  history  exercises  ?"  "Oh,  I 
never  pay  any  attention  to  their  English  in  those  exercises.  I 
haven't  time,"  was  the  reply.  I  comfort  myself  with  the  thought 
that  this  is  an  extreme  case  ;  but  it  is  this  type  of  thing  —  often 
exhibited  in  a  less  flagrant  form  —  that  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  slovenly,  indifferent  work  that  we  find. 

Question  u  asks  for  the  nature  of  the  subjects  used  for 
composition  exercises.  Almost  everyone  replies  that  the  regular 
school  subjects  provide  topics  for  composition,  and  perhaps  half 
the  number  add  to  this  source  of  supply  the  personal  experience 
and  outside  interests  of  the  pupils.  That  the  school  subjects 
should  furnish  a  part  of  the  material  for  compositions  seems 
essential  for  two  reasons:  (i)  the  work  done  in  geography, 
history,  etc.,  needs  the  added  stimulus,  the  demand  for  clear 
thinking  and  exact  expression  that  writing  requires,  (2)  an  entire 
avoidance  of  the  regular  subjects  of  study  of  the  schoolroom, 
especially  if  we  substitute  for  them  an  attempt  to  stimulate  the 
thought  and  imagination  in  unnatural  directions,  is  likely  to 
make  composition  seem  like  an  end  in  itself,  and  this  is  certainly 
a  most  unfortunate  attitude  for  teacher  or  pupil  to  take.  Should 
we  not  rather  ask,  what  are  the  subjects  upon  which  the  pupil 
has  occasion  to  express  himself  both  in  school  and  outside  of 
school,  and  in  the  next  place  what  are  the  matters  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  arouse  his  interest  and  upon  which  he  should  be  led 
to  express  himself  ?    In  other  words,  his  own  life,  and  the  larger 
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life  of  the  world  as  it  is  now  making  itself  or  as  it  is  recorded  in 
books,  and  into  which  the  teacher  hopes  to  lead  him,  should 
furnish  the  topics  upon  which  he  is  to  write.  This  basis  of  choice 
affords  great  variety  and  contributes  materially  to  a  child's  edu- 
cation, preparing  him  for  the  real  exigencies  that  he  is  to  meet 
and  at  the  same  time  increasing  his  appreciation  of  some  things 
that  otherwise  he  might  pass  by  unheedingly. 

Questions  12,  13,  and  14  are  as  follows:  12.  "Are  your 
pupils  encouraged  to  write  often  with  the  thought  of  a  specific 
audience?"  13.  M Do  you  ever  interchange  compositions  with 
other  schools,  for  mutual  criticism  by  the  pupils?"  14.  "Are 
themes  often  read  before  the  class  by  pupil  or  by  teacher?" 

Of  course  the  controlling  thought  in  all  the  practices  sug- 
gested by  this  group  of  questions  is  the  appeal  to  the  pupil's 
social  instinct,  his  natural  desire  for  communication,  his  natural 
inclination  to  share  his  thought  with  others.  Such  practices  give 
purpose  and  dignity  to  his  work.  The  recognition  and  applica- 
tion of  this  motive  in  written  work  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the 
two  reports  that  are  to  follow.  The  answers  that  I  have  received 
indicate  that  considerable  work  of  this  sort  is  done  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

Questions  19  and  20  ask  in  what  phases  of  the  English  work 
there  is  the  greatest  need  of  improvement  and  how  such  improve- 
ment may  be  effected.  Sixteen  think  that  expression,  either 
oral  or  written,  or  both,  calls  most  loudly  for  improvement; 
four  say  spelling  ;  two  speak  of  the  need  of  cultivating  a  greater 
interest  in  literature  ;  one  speaks  of  oral  reading.  It  is  evident 
that  our  views  as  to  the  greatest  needs  of  our  pupils  are  likely  to 
vary  with  our  own  individual  interests  and  with  the  special  con- 
ditions under  which  we  teach.  In  a  district  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  are  drawn  from  illiterate  homes,  the  need  of 
improvement  in  spoken  English  is  certainly  the  conspicuous  and 
crying  necessity;  in  a  school  in  which  the  English  is  fairly  good 
and  the  prevailing  current  of  life  vapid  and  frivolous,  the  need 
of  a  thorough  interest  in  good,  wholesome  books  impresses  the 
earnest  teacher  most  strongly  ;  in  a  district  in  which  the  super- 
intendent calls  for  frequent  proofs  of  the  pupils'  skill  in  English 
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composition,  the  teacher  would  hardly  be  human  if  she  did  not 
regard  improvement  in  written  English  as  the  conspicuous  need. 
Although  my  own  belief  is  that  our  greatest  need  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  is  to  establish  among  our  pupils  the  habit  of  reading 
good  books,  the  scope  of  this  paper  demands  that  I  should  con- 
sider under  question  20  only  the  means  that  may  be  used  in 
effecting  improvement  in  the  pupils'  power  to  express  them- 
selves. 

Many  familiar  remedies  are  proposed,  such  as  better  teachers, 
greater  thoroughness,  patient  and  persistent  instruction  ;  and  one 
man  who  believes  better  spoken  English  to  be  our  greatest  need 
suggests  that  a  more  discriminating  choice  of  parents  is  the  only 
remedy.  In  attempting  to  express  my  own  view,  I  can  find  no 
words  so  suggestive  as  those  used  by  President  Eliot  in  a  memor- 
able address  on  4I  Education  "  delivered  last  November  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club.      These  are  his  words  : 

Concerning  an  educated  individual,  we  may  fairly  ask,  "Can  he  see 
straight  ?  Can  he  recognize  the  fact  ?  Next,  can  he  draw  a  just  inference 
from  established  facts  ? " 

We  teachers  of  English  need  to  see  straight,  to  recognize  the 
fact,  to  draw  just  inferences  from  established  facts.  There  are 
two  sets  of  facts  with  which  we  need  to  concern  ourselves  :  first, 
the  purposes  of  our  work,  i.  e.,  the  ideal  ends  —  none  the  less 
facts  —  for  which  we  are  striving ;  second,  the  facts  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  our  pupils.  I  think  that  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  as  a  body  we  do  not  see  with  half  the  needed  clear- 
ness the  ends  toward  which  we  should  be  working.  I  am  sure 
that  we  do  not  see  things  as  they  are  with  the  largeness  of  view 
and  the  hopefulness  that  the  facts  warrant.  We  find  among 
many  teachers  an  extremely  pessimistic  attitude  about  the  power 
of  expression,  especially  in  speech,  shown  by  the  rising  gener- 
ation ;  it  is  fashionable  in  some  quarters  to  talk  as  if  our  English 
were  going  to  the  dogs.  I  believe  profoundly  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  English  was  spoken  and  written  so  well  by  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  people.  If  you  feel  pessimistic  you 
need  only  to  compare  the  pupils  of  a  great  public  school  system 
like    that    of    Boston   with   their    parents.     The    children   from 
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educated  homes  are  following  in  the  parents'  footsteps,  although 
their  English  is,  of  course,  immature;  and  the  children  from 
illiterate  homes  are  immeasurably  above  their  parents  in  the 
purity  of  their  speech  and  in  their  ability  to  write.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  work  that  the  schools  have  been  doing,  may  I  give 
a  bit  of  personal  experience  ?  For  seventeen  years  now  I  have 
taught  girls  coming  from  some  six  or  more  Boston  high  schools 
and  from  scattering  high  schools  outside  of  Boston  ;  the  written 
English  of  the  pupils  has  improved  conspicuously  within  these 
years  ;  a  set  of  themes  from  a  present  entering  class  is  far  and 
away  ahead  of  those  prepared  by  the  entering  classes  of  fifteen 
and  seventeen  years  ago.  The  spoken  English  is  not  conspicuously 
better.  This  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  best  work  has 
been  done,  and  the  direction  in  which  better  work  is  needed  ;  but 
it  shows  above  all  how  encouraging  the  facts  are. 

To  greater  clearness  in  our  grasp  of  the  facts  and  their 
significance,  we  need  to  add  better  organization  of  our  work. 
Better  organization  can  only  come  through  co-operation  ;  and 
co-operation  means  working  with  approximately  common  aims, 
with  methods  that  do  not  defeat  one  another,  although  there  may 
be  infinite  variety  in  them,  and  with  a  rational  agreement  as  to 
the  division  of  labor,  which  shall  save  us,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
doing  over  one  another's  work,  and,  on  the  other,  from  altogether 
neglecting  some  essential  detail.  For  the  individual  teacher  I 
would  ask,  then,  greater  clearness  of  view;  for  the  body  of  teachers, 
better  organization  :  only  as  we  gain  in  these  directions  may  we 
hope  for  substantial  growth  in  our  pupils'  power  to  use  their 
mother-tongue. 

Katharine  H.  Shute. 

Boston  Normal  School. 
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After  the  excellent  general  introduction  by  Miss  Shute,  I 
need  to  give  only  a  few  special  words  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
report  on  secondary  schools. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  thank  between  eighty  and  ninety  New 
England  teachers  who  have  kindly  taken  the  time  and  pains  to 
answer  the  inquiries  of  list  No.  II  so  fully  and  satisfactorily. 
When  we  first  set  about  this  task  some  prophets  of  evil  foretold 
that  I  should  meet  with  disappointment  in  my  inquiries  among 
the  secondary  schools,  and  that  my  portion  of  the  report  would 
of  necessity  be  theoretical  and  personal,  rather  than  historical 
and  critical.  I  confess  that  I,  too,  had  misgivings,  arising  in 
part  from  a  knowledge  of  the  indifference  with  which  a  general 
public  is  wont  to  treat  circular  questions,  and  I  scarcely  hoped 
for  half  a  hundred  replies.  But  I  find  myself  endowed  with  a 
veritable  embarrassment  of  riches,  consisting  of  answers  from 
every  state  in  New  England,  as  follows :  Maine,  7  reports  rep- 
resenting 7  schools ;  New  Hampshire,  9  reports  representing  8 
schools ;  Vermont,  2  reports  representing  two  schools  ;  Massa- 
chusetts, 22  reports  representing  21  schools;  Rhode  Island,  8 
reports  representing  6  schools ;  Connecticut,  6  reports  repre- 
senting 6  schools. 

To  these  I  may  add  a  personally  solicited  report  of  the 
Wadleigh  High  School  of  New  York  city  —  the  largest  in  the 
world,  I  think,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  three  thousand 
pupils.  There  are  also,  perhaps,  a  half  dozen  reports  from  per- 
sons whose  names  were  not  appended  to  their  replies,  and  whose 
state  is  therefore  uncertain — probably  one  of  absent-minded- 
ness.    One  of  these  is  postmarked  "  Back  Bay." 

I  have  said  that  there  were  22  replies  from  Massachusetts. 
By   this   I  mean  the   state    at    large.     Besides,  there  were    32 

1  The  list  of  questions  is  omitted,  as  each  question  is  given  in  connection  with  its 
replies. 
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reports  representing  24  schools  in  Greater  Boston,  1 1  of  these 
coming  from  3  public  and  3  private  schools  in  Boston  proper, 
not  including  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Charlestown,  and  such  sub- 
urban districts  even  within  the  city  limits. 

I  note  that  some  of  the  replies  assume  that  we  intend  to 
report  on  a  wider  theme  than  your  committee  contemplated. 
We  decided  to  confine  our  inquiries  and  suggestions  to  the  some- 
what humble  but  necessary  theme  of  composition,  leaving  the 
subject  of  literature  to  another  committee  and  a  later  date. 
Grammar  and  rhetoric  also,  as  well  as  literature,  are  left  out  of 
our  scheme  of  inquiry  and  recommendation,  except  where  their 
roots  interlace  and  absolute  separation  becomes  impractical. 

One  teacher,  in  submitting  a  report,  says:  "One  of  my  pet 
heresies  is,  that  composition,  as  such,  has  no  place  in  a  high- 
school  curriculum."  But  as  we  assume  that  most  of  you  are 
orthodox  we  do  not  recommend  its  immediate  abolition. 

Our  committee  has  held  several  meetings,  and  these  have 
been  characterized  by  harmony  and  substantial  concord.  Still, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  our  reports  should  agree  in  all 
particulars.  In  the  first  place,  each  member  is  alone  responsi- 
ble for  the  ideas  advanced  by  him  or  her ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  fields  traversed  by  each  report  are  distinct,  and  need  cultiva- 
tion in  peculiar  and  sometimes  radically  different  ways.  The 
general  farmer,  the  market  gardener,  and  the  floriculturist  all 
sow  seeds,  all  sow  them  in  soil,  and  usually  find  air,  light,  and 
water  are  helpful  in  developing  the  seed  into  a  plant  and  in 
bringing  the  plant  to  maturity.  But  they  may  have  different 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  vegetable  and  animal  enemies  of 
their  different  plants,  and  may  have  different  methods  of  coax- 
ing and  rearing  their  specialties,  according  as  they  are  Indian 
corn,  Hubbard  squashes,  or  Lawson  pinks. 

Lest  some  members  may  have  forgotten  to  bring  their  lists 
of  questions,  I  will  read  each  before  submitting  the  report 
thereon.  I  will  also  premise  that  no  question  was  intended  to 
be  a  leading  one,  and  that  when  alternative  methods  were  sug- 
gested, an  effort  was  made  not  to  reveal  the  writer's  own  pref- 
erence, if,  indeed,  he  had  one.     It  was  farthest  from  his  desire 
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to  act  like  the  prestidigitateur  and  cause  his  victim  to  draw  a 
forced  card.  He  has  been  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  general 
interest  and  the  evident  frankness  of  the  replies.  He  has  been 
encouraged  by  such  remarks  as  "Good  idea;"  "  Never  have  ;  but 
I  mean  to ;"  "  I  never  thought  of  it :  it  seems  a  valuable  sugges- 
tion," and  the  like.  It  is  quite  unimportant  if  some  of  those 
"good  ideas"  for  which  he  was  presumed  to  stand  sponsor  did 
not  meet  with  his  unqualified  approval.  Such  remarks  betoken 
interest  and  sympathy  on  the  parts  of  the  respondents,  and  it  is 
only  when  we  have  a  community  of  interests  and  a  vital  sym- 
pathy with  each  other's  needs,  that  this  association  will  be  in 
the  highest  sense  profitable.  The  first  question  upon  list  No.  II 
is  as  follows:  "During  how  many  years  is  English  taught  as  a 
specific  subject?"  Almost  without  exception  English  is  taught 
specifically  throughout  the  courses  of  all  the  schools  heard  from  ; 
but  their  courses  vary  in  length.  They  are  3,  4,  5,  and  in  a  few 
cases  6  years. 

The  second  question  is:  (a)  "On  an  average,  how  many 
recitation  periods  per  week  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
English?"  (6)  "  What  proportion  of  this  (also  on  an  average) 
is  devoted  to  composition,  and  what  proportion  to  literature?" 
The  answers  to  the  first  part  (the  number  of  periods  per  week) 
present  a  wide  variety;  2,  2  +  ,  2j£,  3,  3j£,  4,  45^,  5,  and  in 
extreme  cases  10  and  even  20.  Possibly  in  the  latter  case  ref- 
erence was  made  to  all  recitations  conducted  in  the  English  lan- 
guage! The  second  part  —  the  relative  proportion  of  composi- 
tion to  literature — is  answered,  £,  \y  \,  £,  and  \  composition, 
the  smaller  fractions  being  more  numerous.  In  many  cases  the 
amount  of  composition  lessens  as  the  course  proceeds.  This 
seems  necessary  in  order  to  comply  with  the  college  require- 
ments in  English  literature,  but  I  think  many  colleges  wish  that 
the  proportions  were  half  and  half. 

The  third  question  is,  "  How  often  do  you  have  written 
work  ?"  The  replies  are  :  "  Daily;"  "  Three  to  four  times  a  week ;" 
"  Every  one  or  two  days  ;"  "  Two  or  three  times  a  week  ;" 
"Every  Friday;"  "Irregularly;"  "Very  often  ;"  "  Once  in  two 
weeks  ;"  "  Once  in  four  weeks  ;"  "Always  in  composition  classes  ; 
in  others  once  in  six  weeks." 
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Questions  4,  5,  and  6  may  well  be  considered  together 
because  of  the  extreme  range  of  the  answers.  The  latter 
sweeps  through  the  whole  diapason,  chromatics  and  all.  The 
questions  are  :  (4)  "About  what  proportion  of  the  written  work 
is  done  outside  the  class-room  ?"  (5)  "  Of  written  work  in  the 
class-room,  what  proportion  is  impromptu  ?"  (6)  "  Are  your 
pupils  often  encouraged  to  write  with  the  thought  of  a  specific 
audience?"  The  extreme  replies  to  4  are:  •' Practically  all;" 
"Almost  none."  To  5  they  are:  "Most  of  it;"  "Very  little." 
And  to  6  :  "  Rarely  ;"  "  Always." 

Question  No.  7  reads,  "  How  is  the  written  work  of  your 
pupils  corrected  ?"  The  replies  are  full  of  suggestion  and  inter- 
est. There  seems  to  be  a  fair  unanimity  of  method,  but  by  com- 
mon consent  it  is  not  the  best  method.  Almost  no  teachers 
make  the  mistake  of  actually  correcting  the  errors  and  relieving 
the  pupils  of  all  thought ;  most  of  them  indicate  with  colored 
ink  or  pencil  the  sort  of  error  and  the  general  location  and 
leave  the  pupil  to  find  the  rest  for  himself.  A  favored  few  meet 
the  student  in  personal  conference.  In  addition  to  criticisms 
like  the  above  by  the  teacher  a  fair  per  cent,  of  the  schools  have 
more  or  less  of  class  criticism. 

No.  8.  "  What  are  your  views  on  the  value  or  personal  con- 
ference in  the  correction  of  compositions  ?"  evoked  replies 
more  nearly  unanimous  than  any  other  question  on  the  list. 
Here  are  a  few,  and  ex  pede  Herculem.  "  Absolutely  essential  to 
the  highest  success.  Practically  impossible  because  the  number 
of  pupils  and  hours  of  recitation."  "Absolutely  necessary. 
Next  best  thing,  extended  written  criticism  returned  with  the 
exercise."  "The  nearer  instruction  in  composition  comes  to  a 
personal  conference  on  each  theme,  the  nearer  it  approaches  the 
ideal."  "  Theoretically,  personal  conference  seems  to  me  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  of  certain  problems  in  secondary 
school  English.  Practically,  212  pupils  and  28  recitations  have 
hitherto  precluded  the  possibility  of  my  making  any  test."  And 
so  adfinem. 

The  answers  to  No.  9,  "  Is  corrected  work,  as  a  rule,  entirely 
re-written  ?"  disclose  a  decided  difference,  not  only  of  method 
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but  of  opinion.  Many  have  their  pupils  rewrite  all  as  a  rule. 
Many  have  that  which  is  below  grade  rewritten.  Some  forcibly 
object  to  the  rewriting  of  corrected  work  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  drudgery  for  the  pupil.  We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  if 
the  pupil  could  be  heard,  he  would  sometimes  call  it  drudgery 
to  write  the  first  draft. 

No.  io  is,  "  Are  the  subjects  for  themes  chosen  mainly  from 
literature  or  from  experience  ?"  Generally  speaking  there 
seems  to  be  a  fairly  equal  division  between  experience  and  liter- 
ature. The  majority  seem  to  devote  more  time  to  experience  at 
the  beginning  of  the  course  and  to  literature  toward  the  end. 
This  is  doubtless  because  of  the  approaching  college  examina- 
tions. A  few  schools  have  no  themes  chosen  from  experience. 
Happily,  however,  they  are  in  a  small  minority.  One  teacher 
says:  "We  try  to  combine  experience  and  literature  as  in 
'Sir  Rogerly  de  Coveley  at  a  Polo  Game.' "  One  or  two  others 
begin  with  literature  and  broaden  to  experience  later.  This 
seems  rather  like  inverting  natural  processes.  Just  as  fingers 
were  made  before  forks,  so  experiences  come  before  spelling- 
books. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  number  of  negative  answers  to 
No.  II  — "  Do  you  often  have  compositions  in  the  form  of 
reports  of  recitations,  debates,  parties,  concerts,  sermons,  or 
speeches  ?"  Over  a  score  give  an  unqualified  "  No."  Others  say 
"Hardly  often;"  "  Seldom  ;"  "  Rarely;"  "  Sometimes;"  "Occa- 
sionally." One  teacher  says  :  "We  have  not  dared  to  touch  on 
some  of  these,  and  the  others  have  been  lacking  for  our  use." 
At  first  I  was  puzzled  to  see  the  meaning  of  this  reply ;  but  later 
reflection  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  Siige  Perilous  in  which  no 
one  dared  sit  was  either  at  the  sermon  or  at  the  party,  and  that 
the  concert  was  lacking.  But  my  question  did  not  expect  replies 
that  reports  were  regularly  made  on  all  these  subjects.  Parties, 
concerts,  sermons,  etc.,  were  given  as  specimens  of  entertain- 
ments or  gatherings,  some  of  which  all  students  enjoy,  or  at 
least  attend,  and  a  proper  account  of  which  would  be  interest- 
ing to  others  who  have  not  been  present.  Some  practice  in  tel- 
ling what  one  has  seen  —  making  others  see  through  one's  own 
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eyes —  is  good  training.  It  is  thus  that  journalists  are  made.  In 
this  way  the  imagination  is  cultivated,  too,  so  that  an  expert 
reporter  who  was  not  at  the  Vanderbilt  dinner  with  Prince  Henry 
can  write  an  account  as  edifying  as  if  he  had  been  a  favored 
guest. 

No.  12.  "  Do  you  often  interchange  compositions  with  the 
pupils  of  other  schools  for  mutual  criticism  ?"  This  question  was 
answered  by  an  almost  universal  "  No."  Some  seem  a  little  irri- 
tated by  the  question.  One  writes  :  "The  value  of  criticism  by 
the  class  seems  to  me  questionable.  My  own  experience  does 
not  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  a  correction  by  a 
classmate  has  more  effect  than  many  by  the  teacher."  In  reply 
to  the  last  opinion  I  will  say  in  passing  that  no  such  statement 
was  expressed  or  implied  in  the  question,  and  the  framer  of  the 
question  never  heard  the  statement  made  categorically.  But 
within  a  month  a  teacher  of  Greek  has  told  him  an  interesting 
incident  in  this  connection.  He  has  repeatedly  said  to  his  class 
that  if  they  would  learn  the  principal  parts  of  certain  Greek 
verbs  and  the  meaning  of  certain  prepositions,  they  would  be 
fitted  to  take  the  average  Harvard  examination  in  Attic  Greek 
at  sight.  Day  after  day  he  repeated  this  opinion,  but  it  seemed 
to  gain  small  credence.  At  last  one  day  a  pupil1  nodded  at  the 
teacher's  trite  remark.  "  Do  you  believe  it  ?"  asked  the  teacher 
triumphantly.  "  Yes,"  said  the  boy  ;  "  I  asked  a  fellow  who  had 
taken  the  examinations,  and  he  said  it  was  so."  Now,  the 
teacher  had  had  phenomenal  success  in  fitting  boys  for  Harvard 
for  many  years  ?n  many  examinations  ;  but  the  pupil  refused  to 
be  convinced  except  on  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  peers  whose 
experience  extended  over  but  one  examination. 

Another  reply  to  the  question  concerning  exchange  of  com- 
positions, reads:  "No  opportunity."  Another:  "I  never 
have.  I  wish  the  committee  would  tell  of  the  methods  and 
success  of  those  who  have."  I  will  briefly  answer  the  last  two 
correspondents. 

All  that  is  needed  by  way  of  opportunity  is  a  teacher  who  is 
willing  to  co-operate  and  about  ten  cents  in  stamps.  I  have 
exchanged  twice  during  the  past  term  —  once  with  a  teacher  in 
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the  city,  once  with  a  teacher  at  some  little  distance.  This  was 
our  method :  On  a  given  day,  fixed  two  or  three  weeks  in 
advance,  our  pupils  wrote  in  the  class  for  thirty-five  minotes  on 
the  same  topic  without  notes.  For  the  previous  two  or  three 
weeks,  however,  they  had  had  opportunity  to  work  up  their 
theme  if  they  wished.  Both  subjects  were  taken  from  litera- 
ture, for  especial  reasons.  One  was  very  simple — "Mr.  Burchell." 
The  other  was  rather  difficult,  and  one  that  some  colleges  would 
not  approve:  "Child  Influence  as  Exhibited  in  The  Princess 
and  in  Silas  Marner.  The  latter  theme  tested  the  power  of  com- 
parison and  the  ability  to  think  straight  on  the  part  of  each 
pupil.  The  results  justified  the  theory  that  some  pupils  in  our 
high  schools  need  not  be  confined  to  description,  narration,  and 
summary. 

With  the  compositions  (which  were  identified  by  numbers, 
not  by  names)  each  teacher  sent  his  estimate  of  the  probable 
order  of  excellence,  judging  from  the  past  work  of  the  pupils. 
Then  the  presumably  best  composition  of  one  class  was  given 
to  the  presumably  best  writer  of  the  other  class  for  criticism. 
The  critics  then  made  both  general  and  special  criticisms. 
Special  criticisms  were  written  in  the  margins ;  general  criticisms 
were  written  on  separate  sheets.  Each  pupil  then  marked  his 
estimate  of  value  on  a  scale  from  a  A  to  F,  and  all  papers  were 
re-exchanged. 

As  to  the  success:  (i),  there  was  great  interest  manifested 
on  both  occasions,  and  my  pupils  emulated  Oliver  Twist  in 
clamoring  for  more ;  (2)  I  was  surprised  at  the  discrimination 
shown  by  all  classes  in  their  general  criticisms.  It  made  me 
feel  a  becoming  humility  to  think  that  I  sat  in  daily  judgment 
over  boys  who  could  point  out  so  unerringly  a  bit  of  bad  logic, 
a  lack  of  coherence,  a  mass  of  mere  verbiage,  a  digression,  or 
a  platitude.  But  I  found  a  bit  of  consolation  now  and  then 
when  I  detected  them  violating  their  own  canons,  as  Richard 
Grant  White  so  often  does  in  his  Words  and  Their  Uses;  (3)1 
have  seen  a  marked  improvement  in  some  directions  in  which 
one  class  scored  mine  severely  —  that  of  punctuation  especially. 
One   incident  of  the   exchanges   interested  me  very  much.     I 
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gave  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  worst  of  a  set  of  compositions 
received  to  one  of  the  best  critics  in  my  class.  He  showed  his 
discrimination  by  marking  the  former  A  and  the  latter  E,  and 
in  the  general  criticism  of  the  latter  he  hanged,  drew,  and  quar- 
tered him,  and  then  flayed  him  alive.  The  teacher  wrote  me 
that  the  victim  wanted  the  critic's  scalp,  but  he  got  something 
better.  A  month  later  I  asked  the  teacher  what  the  result  of  the 
merciless  criticism  had  been  upon  his  pupil.  He  replied 
earnestly:  "Extend  my  thanks  to  No.  4.  He  has  done  in  one 
criticism  what  I  have  vainly  tried  to  accomplish  in  four  years. 
He  has  stung  that  fellow's  pride.  He  is  actually  trying  to  do 
something,  and  is  succeeding.  His  penmanship  has  improved 
within  a  month  so  that  it  is  hardly  recognizable,  and  he  is  doing 
better  in  every  way.  The  other  teacher  with  whom  I  exchanged 
seems  equally  well  pleased,  and  has  proposed  that  another  year 
we  organize  a  syndicate  of  exchanges  among  those  interested. 

As  to  question  13 — "Do  you  have  spoken  compositions" — 
the  few  affirmative  replies  betoken  a  lack  of  system.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  helpful  runs  as  follows:  "Yes,  regularly  in 
all  classes.  Four  are  appointed  from  each  class  each  week  to 
speak  three  minutes  without  notes  on  a  subject  of  their  own 
choosing.  These  are  criticised  by  pupils  and  instructor.  The 
instructor  often  reads  from  Higginson's  Hints  on  Speechmaking 
and  Brander  Matthews's  Notes  on  the  same  subject.  No  exer- 
cise interests  the  pupils  more."  I  will  add  that  I  have  pursued  a 
method  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  just  given,  and  I  find  the 
talks  furnish  an  excellent  subject  for  ten-minute  themes  in  the 
form  of  criticisms  upon  the  speakers.  I  read  the  criticisms 
aloud,  concealing  the  writer's  name,  and  thus  each  speaker  is 
stimulated  to  win  the  praise  and  avoid  the  censure  of  his  com- 
rades. I  then  correct  the  criticisms  as  I  would  any  other  com- 
position. 

No.  14:  "Is  careful  attention  given  to  the  correction  of 
spoken  English."  Here  the  ayes  have  it.  Almost  everybody 
says  "Yes,"  and  bold  indeed  were  he  who  would  cry  "Hold! 
enough  ! "  Yet  I  must  agree  with  Miss  Shute's  ideas  upon  this 
same  theme,  and  commend  what  she  says  to   the   consideration 
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of  the  secondary-school  teacher.  I  have  one  unique  reply, 
however,  which  may  be  of  interest :  "  No.  Our  students  whose 
English  needs  correction  are  in  the  minority.  They  soon 
become  conscious  of  their  errors  and  correct  themselves.  The 
result  is  usually  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  view  of  these  conditions,  to  correct  in  class  a  student's  spoken 
English  would  be  unkind  to  the  student  and  unjust  to  the  class." 

No.  15:  "Do  teachers  in  the  other  departments  co-operate 
with  the  English  teacher?"  Several  say  "Yes,"  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  reply  is  to  be  taken  in  a  Pickwickian  sense. 
Other  answers  are  evasive,  as  "Constantly  urged  to  do  so;" 
"  Probably  as  much  as  in  most  schools;"  "To  some  degree;" 
"Our  principal  encourages  and  requests  it."  Others  are  mildly 
sarcastic,  as,  "They  mean  to,  but  they  forget  it;"  "We  hope 
they  will  in  time  ;"  "  All  are  expected  to."  And  still  others  say 
bluntly  :  "  Give  very  little  help  ;"  "  Some  do  ;  I  think  that  some 
do  not;"  "  Inadequately  and  intermittently;"  "They  have  been 
urged  to,  and  appealed  to  in  every  way,  but  they  respond  only 
in  a  faint-hearted  fashion  ;"  "  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
English  department  is  the  only  place  where  there  is  any  attempt 
to  teach  English  ;  I  know  poor  English  translations  are  accepted 
in  Latin."  And  lastly  :  "  No  :  on  the  contrary  they  are  in- 
clined to  hold  the  English  department  responsible  for  all  errors 
in  English  found  in  their  work." 

No.  16  :  "Are  compositions  often  read  before  the  class  ?  If 
so,  by  pupil  or  by  teacher?"  I  think  there  is  but  one  unquali- 
fied "No" — implying,  perhaps,  that  they  are  never  read.  Most 
teachers  have  them  read  with  more  or  less  frequency  ;  some 
always  by  the  pupils  ;  some  always  by  the  teacher  ;  while  others 
try  both  methods. 

Nos.  17,  18  and  19  were  printed  on  the  verso  of  the  sheet 
and  were  unobserved  by  several,  and  consequently  unanswered. 
Still  a  goodly  number  turned  the  leaf  and  took  the  trouble  to 
reply. 

No.  17  reads  as  follows :  "  Do  you  make  a  practice  of  tak- 
ing a  secret  ballot  to  determine  the  best  composition  of  several 
read  before  the  class  ?     If  so,  do  you   find  the   class  opinion 
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generally  coincides  with  your  own  ?"  I  frankly  confess  that  I 
expected  a  grand  symphony  of  "  Noes."  I  scarcely  knew  a 
teacher  that  practiced  the  ballot  or  favored  it.  Yet  I  believe  it 
to  be  of  the  utmost  value,  if  not  carried  to  an  extreme,  both  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  ambition  of  the  writers  on  whom  a  class  judg- 
ment will  be  passed,  and  as  a  training  of  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  voters.  For  the  class  usually  votes  right  {i.e.,  accord- 
ing to  my  judgment),  and  the  voter  who  votes  wrong  writes  him- 
self down  as  uncritical  —  and  no  one  knows  it  but  himself.  In 
both  of  the  exchanges  of  which  I  have  spoken,  my  class  by  a 
large  majority  selected  the  compositions  of  the  other  classes 
which  the  teachers  of  those  classes  said  were  probably  the  best. 
That  was  also,  I  consider,  a  great  compliment  to  the  judgment 
of  each  of  those  teachers,  for  I  feel  sure  my  class  was  right. 
One  of  their  votes  was  most  striking.  The  compositions  of  the 
rival  class  were  separated  into  three  parts,  and  after  they  were 
read  before  the  class  a  vote  was  taken  to  determine  the  best  in 
each  division.  In  two^out  of  the  three  cases  the  teacher's  esti- 
mate was  confirmed.  In  the  other  case,  they  disagreed,  and 
here  very  possibly  the  class  judgment  was  at  fault.  But  when 
the  three  best  according  to  their  selection  were  read  one  after 
the  other,  the  vote  for  the  boy  whose  composition  his  teacher 
presumed  was  best,  was  almost  unanimous. 

Coming  now  to  the  replies  to  question  17,  I  find  that,  though 
the  custom  of  balloting  is  by  no  means  a  common  one,  it  is 
found  in  every  state  of  New  England  with  but  one  exception, 
and  from  that  state  I  have  received  but  two  replies.  The  last 
fact  in  itself  is  significant.  I  read  a  few  of  the  answers :  "  Not 
secret ;  no  time.  Classes  generally  find  the  best ;  always  the 
worst.  They  can  usually  tell  whether  the  writer  is  a  boy  or  a 
girl.  xhe  name  of  the  author  is  always  concealed/'  "  No.  I 
mean  to  try.  I  fancy  from  the  unwritten  votes  I  see  in  their 
faces  that  I  should  find  their  opinion  coincided  with  my  own." 
(a)  "Secret  ballot  when  papery  have  been  read  by  the  writer; 
oral  vote  when  the  authorship  is  concealed."  (&)  "Nearly 
always."  "Not  as  a  practice.  I  have  done  so  occasionally." 
(a)    "I  do  frequently."      (&)   "Yes,    almost  invariably."      (a) 
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"Often."  (6)  "Always,  almost,  though  I  try  not  to  show  my 
preference."     So  let  the  good  work  go  on. 

Nos.  18  and  19  are  questions  as  perennial  as  Tennyson's 
brook,  and  were  asked,  not  with  the  thought  that  the  answers 
could  be  codified,  but  rather  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
thought  of  each  member  of  this  association  so  that  after  the 
report  there  might  be  a  vigorous  discussion.  By  way  of  sum- 
mary I  will  give  a  few  of  my  own  convictions,  and  they  may  also 
pass  as  personal  replies  to  Nos.  18  and  19,  which  read  as  follows  : 
(18)  "In  what  lines  of  English  teaching  in  secondary  schools 
do  you  think  there  is  greatest  need  of  improvement?" — To  this 
I  should  reply,  In  the  practice  of  composition  (not  the  theory) 
and  in  the  teaching  of  literature.  (19)  "Please  state  in  less 
than  one  hundred  words  some  of  the  ways  in  which  such 
improvements  may  be  effected." 

I  shall  not  limit  myself  to  a  hundred  words,  shall  say  nothing 
of  the  teaching  of  literature  directly,  and  shall  treat  of  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  composition  in  my  closing  thoughts. 
There  is  little  time  for  arguments,  so  I  shall  confine  myself 
mainly  to  conclusions,  numbering  them  to  correspond  with  the 
questions  upon  the  list. 

1.  English  composition  should  be  taught  throughout  the 
secondary-school  course. 

2.  This  should  occupy  some  part  of  at  least  three  recitation 
periods  of  each  week.  The  time  devoted  to  composition,  either 
spoken  or  written,  should  be  equal  to  that  devoted  to  literature. 

3.  There  should  be  daily  practice  in  the  careful  writing  of 
English.  When  the  specific  English  recitation  does  not  occur 
each  day,  a  translation  into  good  English  from  some  foreign 
language,  a  history  test,  or  the  like,  will  serve  to  keep  the  pupil 
in  trim. 

4.  Until  the  pupil  has  learned  how  to  compose,  but  little 
work  should  be  assigned  to  be  done  outside  the  class-room. 
Some  should  be  assigned,  no  doubt ;  just  enough  to  avoid  going 
to  extremes. 

5.  Of  work  done  in  the  class,  the  greater  part  in  the  early 
years  should  be  work  relative  to  the  pupil's  experience,  or  that 
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in  which  the  material  is  furnished  him.  It  should  be  work  in 
which  thoughts  are  not  so  much  needed  as  words.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  course,  much  writing  should  be  absolutely 
impromptu — both  as  to  thought  and  as  to  expression. 

6.  Pupils  should  always  write  expecting  somebody  to  read 
and  judge  what  they  have  written.  It  is  well,  for  variety's  sake, 
not  to  have  the  same  audience  in  mind  day  after  day.  Novelty 
always  enchains  the  interest  of  the  child. 

7.  The  impression  should  never  prevail  that  work  is  not  to 
be  inspected  or  valued.  There  is  not  time  to  mark  all  themes 
that  should  be  written ;  but  all  themes  should  be  returned  to  the 
writer  for  careful  preservation  during  the  year,  and  at  least  one 
of  every  two  or  three  should  be  carefully  marked  for  revision. 
The  writer  should  be  encouraged  to  revise  the  others  himself. 

8.  Personal  conference  should  be  secured,  as  all  agree  that 
that  is  the  only  perfect  method. 

9.  Much  of  the  corrected  work  should  be  entirely  rewritten, 
but  not  all,  except  in  certain  years.  By  having  frequent  short 
themes,  each  may  be  rewritten  if  necessary,  without  imposing  a 
seeming  hardship  upon  the  pupil. 

10.  Subjects  for  themes  should  not  be  chosen  exclusively 
either  from  literature  or  from  experience.  The  proportions 
should  vary  at  different  stages  of  the  pupil's  career.  If  possible, 
divide  them  about  equally. 

11.  Reports  of  various  sorts  furnish  valuable  training. 
Reporters  report  constantly,  and  the  twentieth  century  newspa- 
pers will  need  many  reporters. 

12.  The  interchange  of  compositions  with  writers  in  other 
schools  gives  a  healthful  and  natural  interest  to  composition. 

13.  Spoken  compositions  are  no  less  valuable  than  written, 
and  excite  far  more  enthusiasm. 

14.  Spoken  English  should  be  corrected  according  to  some 
system. 

1 5.  Every  possible  pressure — moral,  physical,  and  political — 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  teachers  of  all  other  depart- 
ments to  induce  them  to  co-operate  with  the  English  teacher. 

16.  Compositions  should  be  read  frequently,  even  generally, 
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before  the  class ;  sometimes  by  the  pupil,  sometimes  by  the 
teacher.  Class  criticism  should  follow,  and  pupils  should  be 
taught  that  criticism  means,  not  censure,  but  judgment. 

17.  The  secret  ballot,  showing  the  class  judgment  of  the 
best  themes,  should  be  employed  much  more  widely,  but  not 
overdone.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  teacher  and  a  valuable 
training  for  all  the  class.  It  teaches  pupils  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider. It  stimulates  each  writer  to  do  his  very  best,  knowing 
that  his  peers  will  dispense  even-handed  justice  and  give  victory 
to  whom  victory  is  due,  honor  to  whom  honor. 

D.  O.  S.  Lowell. 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  Latin  School. 
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III.     IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

LIST  NO,  3:     QUESTIONS  FOR  COLLEGES. 

i.  How  many  hours  of  required  work  are  there  in  English  composition 
and  rhetoric  as  distinguished  from  literature? 

2.  How  many  hours  of  elective  work? 

3.  How  often  do  you  have  written  work,  (a)  prepared  outside  class,  (b) 
done  in  class? 

4.  To  what  extent  are  theme  subjects  taken  (a)  from  the  literature 
studied  ?  (p)  from  the  student's  daily  life,  observation,  and  experience  ?  (c) 
from  work  done  in  other  departments  of  the  college  exclusive  of  the  English 
department  ? 

5.  How  much  time  is  given  to  the  reading  of  themes  in  class  ?  Is  the 
reading  done  by  the  instructor  or  by  the  student  ? 

6.  Are  the  themes  written  with  reference  to  a  specific  audience  sug- 
gested by  the  instructor  or  chosen  by  the  student  ? 

7.  In  the  early  work  of  the  course  is  facility  or  correctness  made  the 
immediate  aim  ? 

8.  To  what  extent  is  the  entire  rewriting  of  themes  required  ? 

9.  What  amount  of  time  per  month  is  given  by  the  instructor  to  personal 
conference  with  individual  students  on  the  written  work? 

zo.  Have  you  courses  in  which  the  problems  of  English  composition  are 
considered  with  reference  to  training  students  who  intend  to  teach  English  in 
the  secondary  schools  ? 

11.  Along  what  lines  do  you  see  most  need  of  improvement  in  the 
English  teaching  of  your  college  ? 

12.  What  recommendations  have  you  to  send  back  to  teachers  of  English 
in  the  preparatory  schools  fitting  for  your  college  ? 

The  study  of  English  in  the  colleges  has,  within  the  past 
decade,  become  increasingly  satisfactory.  In  several  of  the 
smaller  colleges,  and  in  one  of  the  great  universities,  the  work 
has  been  reorganized  and  a  more  generous  allowance  of  time 
given.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Vassar 
still  lead  in  giving  English  in  the  curriculum  a  place  commen- 
surate with  its  importance,  providing  five  hours  of  required 
work,  and  a  large  amount  of  elective  work.  It  has  been  the 
misfortune  of  English  that  it  has  not  had  the  status  of  any  other 
full  course  in  the  hours  assigned  it,  that  it  has  been,  and  is  still 
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in  many  colleges,  tucked  into  a  student's  programme  as  an 
insignificant  adjunct  to  other  work.  The  student  is  apt  to  take 
his  measure  of  the  importance  of  a  subject  from  the  prominence 
given  it  by  the  faculty,  and  to  treat  as  a  pretty,  useless  frill  a 
subject  merely  sandwiched  in  between  others  which  demanded 
of  him  more  lengthy  consideration,  and  which,  in  the  coin  of  his 
realm,  count  for  more  toward  a  degree.  Some  colleges  have 
not  passed  the  point  where,  as  Professor  Barrett  Wendell  has 
said,  the  English  teacher,  like  the  dancing-master,  is  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  ornamental  appendage  to  the  serious  course  of 
study. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  disciplinary 
importance  of  English  has  not  been  properly  recognized.  So 
long  as  English  is  merely  an  adjunct,  a  means  of  saving  instruc- 
tors in  other  departments  work  which  they  should  do  them- 
selves, in  insisting  on  proper  form  in  their  written  papers,  so 
long  will  it  be  merely  a  side  issue  on  the  curriculum.  The  true 
function  of  English  teaching,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  to  teach  a 
student  to  organize  his  experience  and  knowledge  for  expression. 
There  is  nothing  that  taxes  human  intelligence  so  severely  as 
this  very  process  of  organization;  it  involves  clear,  precise 
thinking;  it  involves  a  nice  perception  of  relations  of  one  thing 
with  all  the  other  things  in  one's  universe.  English  teaching  in 
college  suffers  somewhat  from  the  incubus  which  weighs  on  the 
secondary  school  even  more  deadeningly —  the  incubus  of  formal 
rhetoric.  Instead  of  teaching  our  students  names,  classifica- 
tions, an  elaborate  nomenclature  of  logical  distinctions,  we  need 
to  teach  them  a  few,  a  very  few,  basic  principles  of  thought- 
organization.  We  need  principles,  and  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  we  need  this  done  over  and 
over  again  until  the  principles  have  sunken  into  the  subcon- 
sciousness of  the  student  and  are  used  by  him  almost  automatic- 
ally. If  we  could  get  into  the  heads  of  students  in  our  college 
classes  what  unity,  emphasis,  and  coherence  mean ;  if  we  could 
make  them  see  that  these  are  organizing  principles  of  human 
thought  everywhere,  in  all  the  fine  arts,  in  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture  ;  if  we  could  make  them  realize  that  they  are 
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fundamental  wherever  human  intelligence  seeks  outward  expres- 
sion, we  should  do  something  for  our  students  that  would  count 
eternally  in  their  development.  The  task  of  the  English  teacher 
is  to  teach  students  to  think,  to  think  in  orderly  processes,  to  sup- 
ply the  student  with  principles  for  testing  thought.  This  is  not 
exciting  work,  and  the  student  does  not  "take  to  it"  as  the  tra- 
ditional duck  takes  to  water,  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  English 
teacher,  by  infinite  variety  of  resources,  to  instil  these  basic  prin- 
ciples until  they  are  mastered.  Instead  of  this,  what  we  have  in 
much  of  our  college  work,  even  in  the  Freshman  class,  is 
detailed  classification  of  kinds  of  description  —  subjective, 
objective,  dynamic,  kinetic,  intensive,  and  a  dozen  more.  In 
narration,  instead  of  the  simple  laws  of  development,  we  have 
the  whole  theory  of  the  technique  of  the  drama,  with  charts, 
and  diagrams,  and  arches,  and  hypersubtleties  of  all  sorts,  and 
then,  to  cap  the  climax,  we  have  the  complete  psychology  of 
style  unfolded  to  the  freshman  mind  in  its  virgin  innocence. 
English  teachers  in  college  try  to  present  in  the  freshman  year 
the  material  and  results  given  them  in  their  graduate  work  ; 
English  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  try  to  transplant  col- 
lege courses  in  toto  to  their  new  classroom  ;  neither  is  content 
with  the  plain  duty  near  at  hand,  but  seeks  self-exploitation  and 
artificial  interest  by  the  use  of  matter  unadapted  to  the  needs 
of  students.  I  believe,  in  short,  that  the  next  ten  years  will 
see  a  great  simplification  of  the  subject-matter  of  English 
taught  in  the  secondary  school  and  in  college  ;  that  heads  of 
departments  will  insist  on  the  unloading  in  the  elementary 
courses  of  about  half  the  material  that  now  encumbers  them  ; 
that  there  will  be  a  return  to  basic  principles  for  testing  thought, 
and  form  as  it  is  related  to  thought.  There  is  time  enough  to 
teach  freshmen  the  art  of  fiction,  and  the  technique  of  the 
drama,  and  the  psychology  of  style,  when  they  have  learned 
that  two  absolutely  unrelated  statements  may  not  be  connected 
by  and  and  thrust  into  a  single  sentence. 

I  have  put  stress  on  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  few  basic 
principles  or  laws  of  thought,  because  they  must  ever  be  the 
balance-wheel  for  the  mass  of  new  perceptions  which  it  is  the 
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highest  privilege  of  an  English  instructor  to  evoke  in  his  stu- 
dents. The  English  instructor  should  stimulate,  should  help 
awaken  the  imagination,  should  attune  the  senses  to  a  finer  and 
more  delicate  registering  of  the  experience  of  living.  It  is  for 
just  such  a  purpose  that  I  should  recommend  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  short  themes  assigned  (commonly  known  as 
daily  themes),  for  they  call  for  an  immediate,  personal,  vivid 
reaction  on  daily  life  with  its  crisscross  and  play  of  interests, 
suggestion,  and  feeling.  Since  the  function  of  teaching  English 
is  to  teach  self-expression,  to  teach  the  student  to  organize  and 
phrase  his  perception  of  life,  he  should  be  sent  to  that  material 
which  is  warmest  and  closest,  which  he  will  unconsciously  put 
forth  with  most  intimate  knowledge.  English  composition  can 
never  be  vital  until  it  trains  the  student  to  select  his  own 
material  from  that  which  life  brings,  making  his  selection  along 
the  line  of  personal  interest.  As  soon  as  English  can  be  liber- 
ated from  the  tyranny  of  set  subjects  taken  from  literature, 
where  the  object  is  the  mechanical  reproduction  of  the  ideas  of 
another,  we  shall  begin  to  have  work  that  is  worth  while.  A 
good  many  of  the  freshmen  who  come  to  Wellesley  have  no  idea 
of  writing  on  anything  but  Hamlet's  madness  or  the  evils  of 
jealousy  as  seen  in  Othello,  or  Satan  as  the  hero  of  Paradise 
Lost,  or  friendship,  with  pitiful  pilfering  from  Emerson.  A  sub- 
ject of  less  magnitude  is  unworthy  of  their  infant  prowess  ;  they 
who  have  been  used  to  scaling  the  walls  of  Olympus  lustily  rebel 
at  the  pedestrian  task  of  giving  an  account  of  some  simple  inci- 
dent of  the  day.  They  are  tongue-tied  and  helpless  unless  the 
material  of  ideas  is  taken  more  or  less  bodily  from  a  book  and 
given  back  under  a  thin  disguise  of  rephrasing.  And  we  call 
writing  on  such  subjects  self-expression  !  I  do  not  of  course 
mean  that  subjects  from  literature  necessarily  call  only  for  the 
ideas  of  another,  but  wish  rather  to  emphasize  the  obvious  truth 
that  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  the  student's  sponta- 
neity does  not  naturally  play  about  subjects  taken  from  literature; 
that  therefore  it  is  better  to  keep  these  subjects  in  subordina- 
tion. In  the  later  years  of  the  course,  subjects  from  literature 
have  much  more  a  rightful  place,  for  there  is,  as   the  student 
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matures,  a  growing  catholicity  of  taste  and  an  aptitude  for  ideas 
as  ideas ;  in  the  earlier  years,  however,  consistent  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  the  subjects  for  short  and  long  themes  humanly 
rather  than  pedagogically  interesting.  Professor  G.  R.  Carpen- 
ter, of  Columbia,  writes  : 

Theme  subjects  are  taken  almost  entirely  from  matters  lying  within  the 
student's  experience.  We  have  not  secured  good  results  from  making  the 
work  in  literature  the  basis  of  composition.  My  feeling  is  that  such  a  union  of 
two  different  kinds  of  work  is  likely  to  be  successful  only  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Of  the  colleges  sending  information  on  this  point,  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Br*own,  Williams, 
Tufts,  Amherst,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley  report  that  theme  subjects 
are  practically  all  taken,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  course,  from 
subjects  based  on  the  students'  experience. 

A  recommendation  to  which  I  attach  much  importance  is 
that  more  time  be  given  in  class  to  the  reading  and  discussing 
themes  by  the  instructor,  and  more  particularly  by  the  student. 
It  is  incredible  to  suppose  that  themes  dropped  into  a  box  and 
read  in  private  by  an  elder  and  returned  to  the  student  in  private 
will  have  the  same  significance  as  themes  which  are  to  pass 
muster  before  a  student's  comrades,  which  are  to  raise  or  lower 
him  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  constitute  his  world.  A  wise 
instructor  cannot  neglect  to  utilize  the  social  instinct  which 
makes  us  all  eager  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  our  little  world, 
which  makes  communication  to  an  audience  of  our  fellows  a  real 
and  vital  thing.  Such  class  discussion  will  stimulate  better 
work  in  the  students  by  lifting  the  act  of  writing  from  a  mechan- 
ical exercise  to  a  human  utterance  to  one's  fellows.  Besides 
that,  it  will  be  the  means  of  testing  and  applying  to  ever-varying 
material  the  cardinal  touchstones  or  principles  of  thought-organ- 
ization which  it  is  the  business  of  the  English  instructor  to 
inculcate.  Statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  time  actually  given  in 
the  classroom  to  the  reading  of  themes,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion sent  out,  have  been  too  vague  and  unsatisfactory  to  tabulate. 
Some  colleges  report  "a  considerable  amount  of  time,"  what- 
ever that  may  mean.     The  statements  from  Harvard,  Columbia, 
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Cornell,  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Brown,  Amherst,  Tufts, 
Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley,  seem  to  indicate  that  from  one- 
half  to  one-third  of  the  time  given  to  English  in  the  classroom  is 
devoted  to  comment  on  themes  read  aloud.  Reports  from  sev- 
eral other  colleges  seem  to  show  very  little  class  discussion  of 
themes.  One-third  is  certainly  a  low  enough  time  allowance  for 
this  part  of  the  work.  Our  composition  teaching,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  is  suffering  from  too  much  theory,  from  too  little 
practical  application  to  the  matter  in  hand.  No  instructor  can 
ever  be  sure  that  his  students  are  not  bandying  about  mere  terms 
and  empty  names  until  they  are  put  to  the  test  of  criticising 
themes.  It  would  seem,  perhaps,  a  fairer  distribution  if  one-half 
the  time  in  class  were  given  to  the  presentation  of  a  new  body 
of  facts,  or  to  outlining  new  modes  of  work  ;  if  the  other  half 
were  given  to  the  discussion  and  testing  of  the  results  in  com- 
position. The  emphasis  at  present  falls  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  we  solemnly  teach  rhetoric  as  an  end  in  itself 
rather  than  as  means  to  composition.  In  no  art  school  does 
the  time  spent  on  the  theory  preponderate,  as  in  rhetoric  teach- 
ing, over  the  actual  practice  and  criticism  of  results.  In  painting 
and  drawing,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  student  learns  by  doing; 
in  English  composition,  it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  the  student 
learns  by  copious  advice  as  to  how  to  do.  In  every  studio 
where  artists  are  learning  to  paint,  it  is  admitted  by  common 
consent,  that  the  criticism  of  results  by  the  master  and  fellow- 
students  is  the  most  valuable  and  significant  part  of  the  training. 
Why  should  this  not  be  true  in  the  art  of  English  composition  ? 
It  will  not  seem  extravagant  to  suggest  that  almost  one-half 
the  time  in  the  English  class  be  given  to  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  themes,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  another  important 
end  is  thereby  achieved.  It  is  very  evident  from  college  fresh- 
men that  they  have  not  been  trained  to  rewrite  themes  in  the 
sense  of  reconceiving,  in  a  new  and  larger  spirit,  the  matter  pre- 
sented. They  will  recopy  themes,  correcting  specific  mistakes 
indicated,  but  they  seem  curiously  fettered  by  the  finality  of  the 
written  word  in  making  radical  and  complete  changes.  The 
discussion  of  themes  in  class,  if  wisely  conducted,  will   throw 
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new  points  of  view  on  the  matter  as  well  as  the  form  ;  will  enable 
the  student  to  re-envisage  his  material,  will  send  him  away  eager 
to  reconstitute  it  in  the  larger,  more  pregnant  relations  which 
the  discussion  has  revealed.  It  is  because  of  this  profound  con- 
viction that  the  class  discussion  of  themes  is  the  best  means  of 
teaching  rhetorical  principles,  the  best  means  of  training  taste 
and  critical  acumen,  the  only  means  of  stimulating  students  to 
an  intelligent  reconceiving  and  reshaping  of  material,  that  the 
claim  for  half  the  time  in  the  English  hour  is  made  for  it. 
Reports  from  several  of  the  leading  colleges  indicate  that  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  themes  are  entirely  rewritten. 
In  the  last  two  years  of  the  high  school,  and  throughout  the 
college  course,  the  average  student  should  be  taught  to  expect 
to  rewrite  about  half  his  work.  The  criticism  that  fails  to  make 
pressingly  evident  the  need  of  the  total  reconstruction  of  "Si  theme 
must  fall  short  somewhere  or  rest  content  with  comfortably 
mediocre  attainment.  In  my  own  advanced  elective  work, 
I  count  practically  on  every  long  theme  being  rewritten.  As  a 
student  advances  in  his  work,  the  infinite  possibilities  of  better- 
ment in  his  writing  should  make  constant  and  eager  challenge 
to  him. 

The  colleges  themselves  proclaim,  as  one  of  their  greatest 
needs,  more  time  set  apart  by  the  English  instructor  for  per- 
sonal conference  with  his  students.  In  the  high  school,  the 
need  is  more  importunate,  though  on  the  whole  there  is  far  less 
provision  for  it  than  in  the  colleges.  Most  of  the  colleges  of 
first  rank  follow  the  practice  of  Harvard  in  arranging  that  an 
instructor  shall  have  conferences  with  each  individual  student  in 
his  written  work  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  It  is  suggested  by 
the  head  of  one  of  the  leading  English  departments  that  a  fair 
allowance  of  time  is  to  assign  each  college  instructor  six  or 
eight  hours  a  week  of  conference  with  students  for  every  two 
hours  of  class  appointment.  Probably  the  best  and  most  valu- 
able work  of  the  English  instructor  is  done  in  talking  over  the 
themes  of  a  student  in  personal  conference.  A  single  searching 
question  can  set  straight  in  a  moment  some  point  of  defective 
analysis ;  the  inflection  of  the  voice  can  reveal  a  whole  new  point 
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of  view  as  no  set  of  written  symbols  can.  It  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  colleges  will  make  more  generous  provision  for 
this  part  of  the  English  work. 

The  general  recommendation  made  to  the  colleges,  namely: 
(i)  that  there  should  be  emancipation  from  so  many  set  sub- 
jects drawn  from  literature,  and  should  be  more  themes  based  on 
daily  life  and  observation  ;  (2)  that  there  should  be  increase  in  the 
time  given  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  themes  to  the  extent 
of  making  this  one-half,  or  at  least  one-third,  of  the  whole  time  in 
class;  (3)  that  there  should  be  a  great  increase  in  the  require- 
ment of  rewritten  work;  (4)  that  there  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  English  instruction,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  work,  as 
necessary  as  the  laboratory  to  the  instructor  in  science,  five  or 
eight  hours  a  week  for  conference  with  individual  students  on 
their  work — these  recommendations,  I  say,  should  be  passed  on  to 
the  secondary  schools .  too.  If  they  were  carried  out  in  the 
secondary  schools,  the  need  for  them  in  college  would  be  far  less. 
The  college  must  now  supply  in  part  the  deficiency  in  secondary- 
school  teaching.  There  are  some  specific  pieces  of  work  cry- 
ing aloud  to  heaven  to  be  done  in  the  secondary  school.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why,  in  a  class  of  175 
freshmen,  only  about  twenty-five  should  know  how  to  write  and 
punctuate  the  headings  of  an  ordinary  letter.  Freshmen  are 
amazingly  and  grotesquely  ignorant  of  the  simplest  rules.  They 
will,  ii}  writing  a  note  to  a  college  instructor  to  explain  a  late 
theme,  address  the  instructor  as  "  Kind  Friend,"  with  no  sense 
that  there  is  anything  provincial  in  such  a  salutation.  Is  it  not 
a  clear  injustice  to  the  great  mass  of  students  who  never  get 
beyond  the  high  schools  to  send  them  forth  into  the  world 
without  knowledge  of  the  most  practical  points  in  English  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  use  in  the  business  of  life?  Letter 
forms  and  punctuation  have  to  be  done  year  after  year  with 
successive  freshman  classes  in  colleges,  though  both  should  have 
been  disposed  of  in  the  grammar  school.  But  the  plea  for 
teaching  punctuation  and  letter  forms  becomes  a  faint  echo 
before  the  clamor  that  English  grammar  be  more  efficiently 
handled  in  the  secondary  schools.     The  colleges  with  unvarying 
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insistence  repeat  that  a  more  intelligent  grasp  of  the  elements  of 
English  grammar  is  most  desired  of  the  entering  freshmen.  I 
quote  from  a  few  letters  sent  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
recommendations  have  you  to  send  back  to  teachers  of  English 
in  the  preparatory  schools  fitting  for  your  college  ?"  From  Mr. 
Seaver,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  comes  the  answer : 

More  explicit  instruction  in  grammar.  The  commonest  violations  of 
mere  correctness  I  encounter  are  grammatical  errors,  due  chiefly,  I  think,  to 
hazy  ideas  about  grammar  in  general.  For  instance,  50  per  cent,  of  my 
pupils  insist  that  in  such  a  sentence  as  "There  were  three  men,"  there  is  the 
subject  of  were;  and  if  you  ask  them  what  part  of  speech  there  is,  they  ask 
you  what  you  mean  by  part  of  speech. 

Another  correspondent  writes : 

The  pupils  may  remember  the  dates  of  Longfellow's  birth  and  death ; 
they  are  confident  that  they  once  studied  a  book  on  rhetoric  that  had  some- 
thing in  it  about  figures  of  speech,  that  they  have  read  the  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  some  other  books  —  they  are  not  sure  what. 
But  they  can't  tell  a  sentence  from  an  adverbial  clause ;  they  begin  each  sen- 
tence upon  a  new  line ;  their  idea  of  unity  resembles  the  spokes  of  a  cart- 
wheel. I  recommend  that  the  preparatory-school  teachers  of  English  burn 
up  the  text-books  about  literature  and  devote  the  little  time  at  their  disposal 
to  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  books  of  literature ;  that  they  spend  less  time 
on  text-books  of  rhetoric  and  more  on  practice  in  composition ;  and  that,  if 
they  are  eligible,  they  take  at  the  first  opportunity  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  course  entitled  English  A. 

Professor  Ganung  of  Amherst  says : 

There  ought  to  be  more  drill  in  simple  English  grammar,  and  a  more 
vital,  less  exclusively  mechanical,  approach  to  the  work  of  composition. 

Professor  Maxcey  of  Williams  College  reinforces  the  thought 
in  this  statement : 

The  pupils  should  give  more  attention  to  the  principles  of  grammar  and 
less  to  the  critical  side  of  literature.  The  boys  who  come  up  to  college  are 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  lamentably  deficient  in  the  simplest  principles 
of  grammar,  while  they  can  give  all  sorts  of  information  about  simile  and 
metaphor.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  be  able  to  write  intelligently  "  It  is 
heM  instead  of  "It  is  him,"  and  give  a  rational  explanation  why  one  is  pref- 
erable to  the  other,  than  to  know  the  difference  between  metonomy  and  syn- 
echdoche,  or  to  know  the  difference  between  folio  and  quarto  editions  of 
Shakespeare.  I  refrain  from  giving  you  instances  of  the  wholesale  ignorance 
regarding  grammatical  principles  and  the  essentials  of  sentence  structure  as 
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illustrated  by  incoming  freshmen,  for  you  would  have  no  confidence  in  my 
veracity. 

Professor  Damon  of  Brown  urges  that  the  preparatory 
schools  — 

spend  less  time  on  things  the  college  is  supposed  to  teach,  and  more  time  on 
elementary  matters,  that  we  may  not  receive,  duly  equipped  with  a  certificate, 
students  whose  grammar  is  wholly  individual,  and  who  are  unable  to  main- 
tain in  writing  the  degree  of  coherence  expected  of  a  man  of  average  intelli- 
gence in  casual  conversation. 

Professor  Hart  of  Cornell  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  difficulty 
in  his  recommendation : 

The  sorest  need  is  the  compelling  of  good  English  in  other  departments ; 
e.g.,  in  languages,  history,  descriptive  science.  As  long  as  other  departments 
are  content  to  accept  poor  writing,  they  will  get  it Our  Cornell  expe- 
rience is  that  the  most  difficult  thing  to  overcome  is  the  lack  of  thought. 
Many  of  our  freshmen  seem  to  believe  that  anything  patched  up  in  grammati- 
cal shape  will  pass  for  writing.  Our  chief  effort  goes  to  training  them  to 
think.  Consequently  I  would  urge  school  teachers  to  train  their  scholars  to 
think;  especially  to  prepare  outlines  of  composition,  before  writing  the  com- 
positions. 

Time  forbids  quoting  from  the  many  other  interesting  com- 
munications on  this  point.  The  gist  of  them  may  perhaps  be 
expressed  in  the  view  that  the  preparatory  schools  should  put 
far  heavier  stress  on  teaching  sentence  structure,  unity  as  applied 
to  the  sentence,  and  the  use  of  connectives  ;  that  they  should 
send  up  students  who  actually  know  the  essentials  of  a  para- 
graph, and  know  a  good  paragraph  from  a  bad  one ;  who  can 
trace  the  logical  development  of  an  idea  as  formulated  in  a  topic 
sentence  through  a  paragraph,  or  through  a  group  of  paragraphs  ; 
who  can  draw  up  sensible  outlines  of  their  themes  as  a  guide 
before  writing;  who  can  detect  manifest  incoherence  in  thought 
or  form.  The  schools  have,  within  the  past  ten  years,  done  a 
splendid  work  in  sending  up  students  increasingly  well  trained ; 
this  is  our  best  ^ugury  for  the  future. 

Sophie  Chantal  Hart. 
Wellesley  College. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  CLASSICAL  CONFER- 
ENCE HELD  AT  ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN,  ON 
MARCH  27  AND  28. 

The  Eighth  Classical  Conference  was  held  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  March  27  and  28,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club.  The  use  of  the 
stereopticon  made  possible  the  presentation  of  a  somewhat  wider 
range  of  subjects  than  at  preceding  meetings ;  and  this  Confer- 
ence differed  from  those  of  previous  years  also  in  the  proportion 
of  time  given  to  historical  papers.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
at  all  the.  sessions. 

The  morning  session  of  Thursday,  March  27,  was  held  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  University  Museum ;  the  presiding  officer 
was  Professor  Samuel  Ball  Plainer,  of  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. At  the  afternoon  session,  held  in  Newberry  Hall,  Pro- 
fessor J.  C.  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  presided.  In 
the  evening  the  members  of  the  Conference  were  invited  to  attend 
a  lecture  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Michigan  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  University  Hall. 

On  Friday  morning,  March  28,  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence were  invited  to  attend  a  general  session  of  the  School- 
masters' Club,  at  which  were  presented  two  papers  of  unusual 
interest  to  classical  teachers,  by  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Henry  A.  Sanders,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Friday  afternoon  a  joint  session  of  the 
Classical  and  Historical  Conferences  was  held  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  Museum  ;  the  presiding  officer  was  Professor  Richard 
Hudson,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  An  invitation  was 
extended  to  all  to  unite  in  a  special  Good  Friday  Vesper  Service  in 
University  Hall  at  five  o'clock  ;  the  program  of  passion  music, 
arranged  by  Professor  Albert  A.  Stanley,  was  of  rare  impressive- 
ness.  In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  conferences  were  invited 
to  attend  a  general  session  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  in  Univer- 
sity Hall ;    Professor  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  of  the  University  of 
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Michigan,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  dealing  with  the  recent  dis- 
coveries at  Pompeii. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  following  abstracts  of  papers 
and  addresses  will  be  numbered  in  the  order  of  the  program. 
Of  the  twenty-two  papers  and  addresses  three  (numbered  16, 
17,  and  22),  as  already  noted,  were  presented  at  general  sessions 
of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club,  and  five  (12,  and  18  to  21)  at  the 
joint  session  on  Friday  afternoon.  Five  (3,  7,  20,  21,  22)  were 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides. 

1.  "The  Making  and  Use  of,  a  Latin  Lexicon,"  by  Professor 
John  C.  Rolfe,  University  of  Michigan. 

A  well-made  Latin  lexicon  consists  of  a  series  of  biographies  of 
words,  giving  an  account  of  their  origin,  their  growth  and  development, 
and  in  some  cases  of  their  death.  Many  of  these  throw  light  not  only 
on  the  language  of  the  Romans,  but  on  their  history  as  well,  using  that 
term  in  its  broadest  sense. 

A.  good  lexicon -article  should  treat  a  word  from  various  points 
of  view : 

1.  From  the  historical  standpoint,  a  complete  record  of  its  existence 
should  be  given,  from  its  earliest  appearance  to  its  disappearance  from 
the  language,  or  down  to  the  period  which  is  decided  on  as  limiting  the 
scope  of  the  work.  In  this  field  account  must  be  taken  of  the  great  mass 
of  literature  which  has  been  lost,  particularly  in  the  ante-classical  period, 
as  well  as  of  the  colloquial  language,  the  sermo  cottidianus  and  the  sermo 
plebeius,  as  found  in  certain  inscriptions  and  to  some  extent  in  the  liter- 
ature. Much  may  be  inferred  which  is  absent  from  our  records  through 
a  careful  study  of  the  available  material,  and  from  the  Romance  lan- 
guages. Particularly  interesting  is  a  study  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  disappearance  of  words  from  the  language,  and  to  the  substitution 
of  new  terms.  This  point  was  treated  at  some  length  and  the  belief 
expressed  that  the  tendency  of  monosyllabic  words,  as  such,  to  dis- 
appear has  been  greatly  overestimated. 

2.  From  the  geographical  standpoint :  the  dialectic  differences  in 
the  ante-classical  and  post-classical  periods  must  be  taken  into  account, 
and  the  failure  of  the  provincial  writers  of  the  classical  period  to  use 
the  language  with  the  correctness  and  precision  of  the  classicists.  The 
highly  artificial  character  of  the  sermo  urbanus  in  accentuation,  vocabu- 
lary, and  syntax  must  constantly  be  regarded. 

3.  From  the  etymological  and  morphological  standpoints,  including 
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the  derivation  of  words,  questions  of  orthography  and  quantity,  double 
forms  with  or  without  a  difference  of  signification,  and  the  absence  of 
certain  forms. 

4.  The  bulk  of  a  lexicon  article  deals  with  semasiology,  the  study 
of  the  changes  in  meaning  of  words  due  to  restriction  or  extension  of 
signification.  The  fondness  of  individual  writers  for  certain  words,  as 
well  as  their  "verbal  taboos,"  should  be  considered. 

5.  We  must  look  to  the  scientific  lexicon  for  syntactical  and  stylistic 
information  also.  Here,  as  always,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  historical 
and  geographical  points  of  view,  as  well  as  the  individual  peculiarities 
of  writers,  due  to  the  branch  of  literature  which'  they  represent,  their 
degree  of  education,  tendency  to  innovation  or  imitation,  and  the  like ; 
also  the  development  of  a  writer  at  various  stages  of  his  career. 

A  brief  history  of  Latin  lexicography  was  given,  and  the  problems 
presented  to  the  makers  of  special  lexicons  and  of  school  lexicons  were 
considered.  The  editor  of  a  school  lexicon  has  in  some  respects  the 
most  difficult  task  of  all,  since  he  must  aim  at  reasonable  completeness, 
must  furnish  considerable  information  on  antiquities  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, and  at  the  same  time  roust  furnish  a  book  compact  enough  to  be 
easily  handled,  which  shall  sell  for  a  moderate  price. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  our  standard  lexicon  in  this  country  was 
issued  more  than  twenty  years  ago  and  needs  a  thorough  revision. 
That  a  revision  has  not  been  made  is  not  the  fault  of  the  editor,  nor  is 
it  due  to  lack  of  material  for  the  purpose.  The  real  reason  is,  that 
large  lexicons  are  not  extensively  used  in  this  country,  and  that  our 
students  are  not  as  a  rule  book  buyers.  The  absolute  necessity  of  a 
good  lexicon  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  for  college  students 
was  pointed  out  in  some  detail,  and  the  teachers  of  Latin  were  appealed 
to,  in  the  interests  of  sound  and  thorough  scholarship,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  hastening  the  day  when  our  present  standard  lexicon  may  be 
thoroughly  revised,  to  encourage  the  use  of  large  lexicons,  and  to  insist 
on  it  when  it  is  necessary. 

2.  The  Prometheus  of  ^Eschylus  and  the  Prometheus  of 
Shelley,"  by  Principal  J.  H.  Harris,  Michigan  Military  Academy. 

After  a  general  introduction  touching  upon  the  main  points  of 
similarity  and  difference  familiar  to  students  of  the  two  dramas,  Mr. 
Harris  narrowed  his  study  to  a  comparison  of  the  Zeus  and  Jupiter 
respectively  of  ^Eschylus  and  Shelley.  The  Jupiter  of  Shelley  is  the 
personification  of  all  those  laws,  institutions,  customs  and  beliefs  which, 
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in  his  view,  oppressed  mankind  and  held  it  in  despotic  bonds.  This 
is  distinctly  avowed  in  the  speech  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour  at  the 
close  of  the  third  act : 

And  those  foul  shapes,  abhorred  by  God  and  man, 
Which,  under  many  a  name  and  many  a  form, 
Strange,  savage,  ghastly,  dark  and  execrable, 
Were  Jupiter,  the  Tyrant  of  this  world. 

The  Zeus  of  ^Eschylus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  an  abstraction, 
he  is  a  person.  Everything  about  him  is  human,  save  perhaps  his 
superhuman  power.  His  wrath,  his  passion,  his  arbitrary  exercise  of 
newly-gained  power,  his  wilfulness,  his  jealousy  —  all  are  vividly 
impressed  upon  us.  The  Zeus  of  ^Eschylus  is  in  a  choler,  a  temper, 
from  which  he  may  recover  if  Prometheus  will  only  yield  up  the  secret. 
The  picture  is  not  of  a  permanently  tyrannical  sovereign  but  of  one 
who  has  been  temporarily  baffled  and  enraged.  In  proof  that  Zeus 
was  in  a  choler — in  other  words  in  a  bilious  mood — Mr.  Harris  cited 
the  use  of  the  words  \6kos  and  opyrj  in  various  passages,  notably  lines 
29  and  30;  312,  313  ;  375,  376;  190,  191 ;  378.  These  passages,  not 
only  in  the  use  of  the  particular  words,  but  in  their  spirit  and  form 
indicate  the  temporary  nature  of  Zeus's  wrath. 

Another  evidence  of  the  "mood"  nature  of  his  anger  is  to  be 
found  in  the  frequent  references  to  the  fact  that  he  is  exercising  his 
authority  with  the  temporary  arbitrariness  and  wilfulness  of  one  who 
has  but  just  come  to  unlimited  and  irresponsible  sovereignty.  In 
support  of  this  view  the  following  lines  were  quoted  :  35,  36 ;  95,  96  ; 
148,  149;  310;  389. 

In  this  view  of  the  choleric  nature  of  Zeus's  wrath  may  be  found, 
Mr.  Harris  ventured  to  suggest,  a  possible  explanation  of  the  apparent 
irreverence  of  iEschylus  in  his  representation  of  Zeus.  It  has  seemed 
incomprehensible  that  iEschylus,  a  man  of  profound  piety  and  rever- 
ence, should  paint  Zeus  in  such  harsh  colors.  It  has  been  hazarded  as 
an  explanation  that  if  we  had  the  lost  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  we 
should  find  this  excessive  bitterness  and  harshness  removed  by  a  new 
and  more  pleasing  picture  of  Zeus  than  is  presented  in  the  "  Prome- 
theus Bound."  Grote's  explanation  that  Zeus,  though  of  superior 
power  and  authority,  was  still  only  one  of  many  divinities,  and  that  the 
ennobling  conception  of  Prometheus  outweighed  any  seeming  irrever- 
ence toward  Zeus,  has  been  received  with  much  favor  and  has  much  to 
commend  it.  But  if  we  interpret  the  attitude  of  Zeus  as  a  wrathful 
mood  which,  under  more  favorable  conditions,  will  subside,  we  shall 
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have  less  difficulty  in  comprehending  iEschylus's  use  of  the  vehement 
and  irreverent  language  which  he  so  frequently  employs.  Epithets 
and  characterizations  may  be  directed  against  a  person's  temporary 
state  of  mind  or  temper  which  would  not  be  justifiable  or  pardonable 
against  his  general  character. 

The  Jupiter  of  Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  in  a  mood  nor  is 
he  giving  vent  to  a  passion  which  may  soon  subside.  His  is  a  perma- 
nent, unyielding  attitude  of  mind  and  cannot  be  changed  nor  molli- 
fied. This  was  inevitable  from  the  end  which  Shelley  had  in  view  and 
from  the  interpretation  of  his  Jupiter  which  has  already  been  given. 

These  widely  different  conceptions  of  Zeus  are  the  necessary 
antecedents  to  the  solution  which  is  in  the  one  drama  foreshadowed 
and  in  the  other  accomplished.  The  thought  of  a  sovereign  ruler 
swept  away  by  a  temporary  fit  of  passion  necessarily  anticipates  a  recon- 
ciliation. The  conception  of  a  permanently  tyrannical  sovereign 
necessarily  involves  a  revolution.  Nothing  less  than  the  complete 
overthrow  of  Jupiter  would  satisfy  the  lines  on  which  Shelley's  drama 
is  constructed  or  the  motif  which  underlies  it.  Reconciliation  would 
be  as  illogical  as  it  was  impossible. 

3.  "The  De  Criscio  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions,"  by 
Professor  Walter  Dennison,  Oberlin  College. 

This  paper  was  -illustrated  by  fifty  stereopticon  slides,  made  from 
original  negatives  by  Principal  George  R.  Swain. 

"In  the  spring  of  1897,"  said  Professor  Dennison,  "  I  made  several 
visits  to  the  magazzino  of  Ab.  Giuseppe  de  Criscio,  the  parish  priest  of 
Pozzuoli,  Italy,  who  for  many  years  had  been  a  diligent  collector  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  inscriptions  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Pozzuoli.  The 
text  of  his  inscriptions  he  had  for  the  most  part  communicated  to  the 
editors  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  as  the  tenth  volume  of 
that  publication  testifies  ;  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  he  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  contributors.  During  one  of  my  visits  he  confided  to  me 
his  desire  to  dispose  of  all  his  inscriptions  to  some  educational  institu- 
tion which  would  keep  the  collection  intact.  Upon  my  return  to 
America,  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr.  Henry  P.  Glover,  of  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  who  immediately  offered  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  the  col- 
lection and  for  its  transportation  to  Ann  Arbor.  The  inscriptions  now 
form  a  part  of  the  archaeological  equipment  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  collection  includes  not  far  from  275  pieces,  and  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  important  classes  of  inscriptions. 
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There  are,  first,  inscriptions  sacrae,  one  addressed  to  the  Penates, 
another  to  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  and  still  another  to  the  numen 
Augusti.  Several  are  tituli  operum  pud/icorum,  two  of  them  mentioning 
the  office  of  the  duoviri.  By  far  the  greater  number  are,  as  one  would 
expect,  sepulchral  inscriptions.  There  are  over  two  hundred  of  these, 
and  they  illustrate  practically  all  types,  giving  a  wide  range  of  modes 
of  expression,  abbreviations,  and  proper  names,  and  throwing  light 
upon  many  points  in  private  life  and  family  relationship.  Among  the 
most  interesting  is  a  small  slab  set  up  with  a  rude  metrical  inscription 
in  memory  of  a  child  who  had  not  yet  completed  "four  times  seven 
months." 

There  is  a  large  number  of  tituli  militares,  epitaphs  of  sailors  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  imperial  fleet  stationed  at  Misenum. 
They  are  of  unusual  interest  and  value.  One  gives  the  name  of  a 
munus  classiariutn  hitherto  unknown. 

This  collection  also  furnishes  material  for  the  study  of  the  forms  of 
Latin  letters,  from  the  end  of  the  republic  to  the  fifth  century  A.  D. 
They  show  cursive  letters,  as  well  as  both  forms  of  monumental  capi- 
tals, the  scriptura  monumentalis  and  the  scriptura  actuaria.  They 
illustrate  the  I-longa  and  apices;  in  one  case  a  point  is  placed  over  the 
long  vowel,  indicating  its  length.  Divisions  of  syllables  by  points  also 
occur.  Those  which  throw  light  upon  disputed  cases  are  SC  (thus 
divided)  and  ST. 

To  the  De  Criscio  collection  belong  also  several  brick  stamps  and 
a  dozen  sections  of  lead  pipe  bearing  inscriptions,  besides  two  terra- 
cotta ash  urns,  one  of  which  is  dated  by  the  name  of  the  consul  of  the 
current  year. 

The  collection  includes  about  a  dozen  Greek  inscriptions,  most  of 
which  are  sepulchral.  One  of  them  is  metrical,  written  in  the  hex- 
ameter verse,  and  is  Homeric  in  style.  Another  gives  us  Latin  words 
cut  with  Greek  letters.  This  is  of  special  interest  because  of  the  way 
in  which  long  vowels,  especially  i  and  5,  are  transliterated.  The  rela- 
tive pronoun  qui  is  transliterated  KOYE.  A  third  inscription,  relating 
to  the  importation  into  Puteoli  of  a  strange  eastern  goddess,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  epigraphist,  Professor  Cognat, 
who  has  recently  edited  it  with  comment  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the 
Acadlmie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- Lettres. 

The  value  of  the* collection  is  great  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
but  still  greater  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view,  as  an  adjunct  to 
advanced  university  work  in  the  classics. 
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4.  "Some  Questions  of  Word-Order  and  Cadence  in  their 
Bearing  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Pseudo-Caesarian  Writings/' 
by  Dr.  Clarence  Linton  Meader,  University  of  Michigan. 

This  paper,  which,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  program,  was 
read  by  title,  will  be  published  in  full  later. 

5.  "Quintilian  on  Extempore  Speaking  in  the  Light  of 
Later  Teaching,"  by  Professor  George  V.  Edwards,  Olivet  Col- 
lege.   . 

This  paper  is  printed  in  full ;  see  p.  396. 

6.  Dido — A  Character  Sketch,"  by  Mr.  J.  Raleigh  Nelson, 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

This  paper  was  an  attempt  at  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  Dido's 
character  as  presented  in  the  fourth  book  of  Virgil's  Aineid.  It  will 
be  published  in  full  later. 

7.  "Classic  Sites  in  Sicily,"  by  Professor  Benjamin  L. 
D'Ooge,  Michigan  State  Normal  College. 

Professor  D'Ooge  gave  a  lecture  illustrated  by  views  which  he  had 
gathered  during  a  recent  trip  through  the  island.  After  a  brief  intro- 
duction on  the  history  of  Sicily  under  the  successive  rule  of  the  Greeks, 
Carthaginians,  and  Romans,  views  were  shown  of  the  following  impor- 
tant classical  localities:  Catana,  Tauromenium,  Syracuse,  Agrigen- 
tum,  Segesta,  Selinus,  Lilybaeum,  Drepanum,  Eryx,  Panormus,  Himera, 
Tyndaris,  and  Messana,  with  neighboring  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

8.  "An  Ancient  Misogynist,"  by  Professor  F.  S.  Goodrich, 
Albion  College. 

After  an  introduction  treating  of  the  position  of  woman  in  general 
in  the  Greek  world,  Professor  Goodrich  showed,  by  means  of  quota- 
tions from  the  dramas  of  Euripides,  why  it  is  that  this  poet  has  been 
called  a  misogynist.  He  subjected  several  of  the  adverse  citations  to 
criticism,  proving  that  if  read  in  close  relation  with  the  context  they 
cannot  be  fairly  taken  as  representing  the  poet's  own  opinion.  Finally 
he  brought  forward  a  convincing  series  of  quotations  of  an  altogether 
different  tenor,  reaching  the  conclusion  that  Euripides'  ideal  of  wom- 
anhood, as  revealed  in  various  characters,  was  ve|y  high ;  and  that  no 
writer  who  could  give  such  marvelous  delineations  of  female  character 
could  justly  be  called  a  misogynist. 
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9.  "Greek  and  Runic  Letters  and  Numbers, "  by  Professor 
George  Hempl,  University  of  Michigan. 

Professor  Hempl  made  a  brief  report  on  the  progress  of  his  inves- 
tigations into  the  early  history  of  the  Runes,  the  first  letters  used  by 
our  Teutonic  ancestors.  These  studies  have  of  late  taken  an  impor- 
tant turn,  which  not  only  establishes  beyond  all  question  Professor 
Hempl's  contention  that  the  Runes  are  a  Western  Greek  alphabet  that 
came  to  the  Teutons  between  600  and  550  B.  C,  but  also  reveals  an 
unsuspected  Teutonic  numerical  notation.  In  this,  a — t  represented 
1-10,  and  #c — £  stood  for  20-60  as  in  Greek,  while  v — ^r,  the  last  nine 
letters  of  the  Western  Greek  alphabet  not  being  needed  in  the  Teu- 
tonic sexagesimal-decimal  system,  were  employed  to  represent  n-19, 
leaving  omicron  as  a  sign  for  the  remaining  high  number,  the  hund  or 
long  hundred  (120).  This  notation  reveals  important  facts,  not  only 
as  to  the  character  of  the  Teutonic  numerical  system  and  the  time  of 
the  Teutonic  shift  of  consonants,  but  also  as  to  the  development  of 
the  numerical  notation  of  the  Greeks.  Professor  Hempl's  studies  will 
soon  be  published  in  full  in  Indogermanische  Forschungen,  the  Classical 
Review,  and  the  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology. 

10.  "Notes  on  Horace,"  by  Professor  Wallace  S.  Elden, 
Ohio  State  University. 

1.  Quid  as  apodosis. — In  rhetorical  questions  involving  a  condition 
the  apodosis  is  sometimes  represented  by  quid  alone  without  a  verb 
expressed.  The  ellipsis  may  be  supplied  in  a  general  way  by  a  word 
of  saying,  happening,  or  the  like,  as  dicas,  fiat,  etc. 

Quid  begins  the  period  and  either  the  indicative  or  the  subjunc- 
tive may  stand  in  the  protasis.  Sometimes  the  question  is  followed  by 
another  by  which  it  is  more  clearly  defined,  the  second  question  imply- 
ing what  the  result  would  be  if  the  content  of  the  first  were  realized. 
Horace,  Od.  111,9,  17-20;  I,  24,  13-18;  Serm.  II,  3,  159-160;  II, 
3,  219-220;  II,  7,  42-43;  Epist.  I,  16,  8-1 1 ;  I,  19,  12-14. 

2.  Quodsi. — The  origin  of  quod  in  quodsi  is  doubtful ;  probably  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  accusative  singular  neuter  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun used  as  an  accusative  of  extent  or  specification,  "as  for  that," 
"  as  to  which." 

Quodsi  occurs  in  Plautus  (cf  Trin,  217)  and  Terence  (Andr.,  258; 
Phorm.,  201;  Eun.,  924).  It  is  found  also  in  Lucretius,  at  least 
twenty  times  (often  in  connection  with  forte)  Virgil,  Catullus  (3), 
Tibullus  (2),  three  times  in  the  Carmina  Pseudotibulliana,  twenty-six 
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times  in  Ovid,  twenty  times  in   Propertius,  also  in  Juvenal,  Persius, 
Martial  and  Phaedrus. 

In  Horace  there  are  seventeen  instances  of  quodsi  (not  including 
Od.,  I,  24,  13,  where  quid  si  is  the  better  reading,  nor  Serm.,  I,  1,  43, 
where  quod  probably  has  the  force  of  at  id),  twice  in  the  Odes  (1, 1,  35; 
III,  i,  41),  four  times  in  the  Epodes  (2,  39;  10,  21;  11,  15;  14,  13), 
once  in  the  Sermones  (II,  4,  6),  ten  times  in  the  Epistles  (I,  1,  70; 
I,  2,  70;    I,  3,  25;  I,  7,  10;   I,  7,  25;  I,  9,  11;  I,  19,  17;  I,«o,  9;  II, 

I,  90;  II,  1,  241). 

In  prose  quodsi  occurs  first  in  Cicero,  who  uses  it  very  frequently, 
then  in  Nepos,  Caesar,  and  Sallust.  In  Livy  it  is  rare,  as  also  in  the 
later  writers. 

3.  The  imperative  in  a  challenge. — The  imperative  is  sometimes 
used  in  an  ironical  exhortation  or  admonition  to  do  something  which, 
after  what  has  been  said,  or  under  existing  conditions,  is  out  of  all  rea- 
son, or  even  inconceivable;  a  protasis,  as  si potes,  is  implied.     Serm., 

II,  2,  14-15;  Epist.  I,  6,  17-18;  II,  2,  76. 

11.  "The  Epigraphic  Sources  of  Dion  Cassius,M  by  Dr. 
Duane  Reed  Stuart,  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti. 

Assuming  that  the  prevalent  attitude  of  the  historians  of  the 
Empire  toward  the  testimony  of  monumental  sources  is  marked  by 
indifference,  it  is,  nevertheless,  desirable  to  form  a  precise  estimate  of 
the  individual  author  in  terms  of  his  use  or  neglect  of  inscriptions. 
The  Historia  Romana  of  Dion  Cassius,  as  an  important  source  for  the 
history  of  the  Empire,  challenges  especial  attention.  Furthermore, 
such  an  inquiry  will  contribute  data  applicable  in  the  determination 
of  those  disputed  quantities — Dion's  historical  sincerity  and  the  credi- 
bility of  his  work. 

A  comparison  of  the  Monumentutn  Ancyranum  with  the  parallel 
passages  of  the  Historia  Romana  was  taken  as  a  point  of  departure. 
In  two  of  the  three  instances  in  which  surface  examination  reveals 
likeness,  the  existing  resemblance  is  due  to  the  influence  on  both  nar- 
ratives of  a  natural  or  traditionally-crystallized  mode  of  expression 
[cf.  M.  A.,  2,  29-33;  Dion,  LIV,  x,  3;  M.  A.,  5,  3-6;  Dion,  L,  vi,  4]. 
In  the  remaining  case  Dion's  dependence  on  literary  sources  is  clear 
[M.  A.,  3,  19-21;  Dion,  LV,  x,  1].  Entirely  overshadowing  these 
instances  of  agreement  are  the  cases  (eight  in  all)  in  which  Dion  has 
neglected  the  testimony  of  the  inscription  and  fallen  into  error 
thereby.  The  Historia  Romana,  therefore,  shows  no  traces  of  deliberate 
recourse  to,  or  indirect  reminiscence  of,  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum. 
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The  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  Dion's  neglect  of  the 
Monumentum  Aneyranum  are  affected  by  two  cardinal  considerations : 
(i)  Is  the  Monumentum  Aneyranum  a  true  copy  of  the  Res  Gestae  of 
Augustus,  mentioned  by  Suetonius  [Aug.,  101]  and  Dion  [LVI, 
xxxiii,  ij?  (2)  Was  the  original  in  situ  in  Dion's  time  ?  An  affirmative 
reply  was  given  to  each  of  these  questions.  In  connection  with  the 
former  an  attempt  was  made  to  refute  in  detail  the  arguments 
advanced  by  J.  W.  Beck  [Mnemosyne,  25,  p.  349;  26,  p.  237]  against 
the  Augustan  authorship  of  the  Monumentum  Aneyranum  and  its  iden- 
tification with  the  Res  Gestae. 

The  Fasti  and  Acta  of  the  Regia,  useful  as  their  content  would 
have  been,  Dion  treated  with  the  same  neglect  as  his  predecessors.  We 
may  add  to  the  conspicuous  divergences  discernible  in  connection  with 
the  dictator-years  of  Julius  Caesar,  four  reversals  in  the  order  of  nam- 
ing the  consuls,  and  one  actual  difference  in  tradition. 

Further  evidence  of  the  historian's  indifference  to  inscriptional 
sources  is  furnished  by  various  passages  of  the  Historia  Romana.  In 
LIV,  xi,  7,  LVII,  xvii,  7-8,  and  LXXVI,  xii,  3  Dion  might  have 
avoided  error  and  exaggeration  had  he  taken  the  pains  to  check  his 
narrative  by  personal  inspection  of  monuments  accessible  to  him. 

Turning  to  the  affirmative  evidence  obtainable,  we  find  but  three 
cases,  in  which  it  is  feasible  to  predicate  first-hand  appeal  to  an  inscrip- 
tion [LXVIII,  ii,  4;  LXIX,  xix,  2;  LXXII,  xxii,  3].  These  are  sur- 
face references,  the  first  two,  epitaphs  of  striking  content,  the  third, 
Commodus's  inscription  on  the  base  of  the  Colossus.  Dion  quotes 
from  memory  these  bits  of  antiquarian  information,  because  they  hap- 
pen to  occur  to  him  at  the  moment  of  writing.  His  attitude  is  not 
that  of  the  diligent  inquirer  who  has  gone  to  the  stones  for  data  by 
which  to  amplify  or  verify  the  material  furnished  by  his  literary 
sources.  In  Dion's  account  of  the  column  of  Trajan  [LXVIII,  xvi, 
2],  there  appears  to  be  an  echo,  possibly  unconscious,  of  C.  I.  L,  VI,  960. 

This  paper  which,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  programme,  was 
read  by  title,  wili  be  published  in  full  later. 

12.  "The  Worship  of  the  Lares,"  by  Dr.  Gordon  J.  Laing, 
University  of  Chicago. 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  full. 

13.  "The  Psychological  Background  of  Indirect  Discourse," 
by  Professor  John  J.  Schlicher,  State  Normal  School,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  full ;  see  p.  399. 
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14.  "A  Review  of  Gildersleeve's  Greek  Syntax/'  by  Pro- 
fessor S.  J.  Axtell,  Kalamazoo  College. 

Professor  Axtell  had  commenced  the  preparation  of  this  paper 
when  he  was  stricken  with  a  serious  illness.  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  he  would  recover;  but  the  third  week  in  March  there  was  a 
change  for  the  worse,  and  he  was  released  from  suffering  on  Sunday, 
March  23. 

When  the  title  of  Professor  Axtell's  paper  was  reached  on  the  pro- 
gram, Professor  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
paid  an  earnest  tribute  to  his  exalted  worth  as  a  man,  his  minute  and 
accurate  scholarship,  and  his  influence  as  a  teacher.  In  emphasizing 
the  loss  which  the  interests  of  our  higher  education  have  experienced, 
Professor  D'Ooge  voiced  the  feeling  of  all  present  who  were  familiar 
with  Professor  Axtell's  work. 

15.  •'  The  Similes  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  Compared  with  those 
of  Virgil  and  Homer,"  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Wier,  Michigan  Military 
Academy. 

For  teachers  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  secondary  schools,  particularly 
teachers  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  a  most  interesting  work  for  supple- 
mentary reading  is  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Though 
this  poet  borrowed  about  80  per  cent,  of  his  vocabulary  from  Homer, 
and  appropriated  Homeric  tags  and  half-lines  almost  to  the  number  of 
his  verses,  he  has  nevertheless  given  us  a  work  unique  in  ancient 
literature,  possessing  a  charm  that  even  Virgil  tried  to  borrow,  with 
only  imperfect  success. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Apollonius's  style  is  his  prodigal  use 
of  similes.  In  a  poem  of  six  thousand  verses  he  uses  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  comparisons.  This  is  surprising  when  we  see  that  in  the 
same  number  of  verses  in  the  Iliad  (I-X)  there  are  less  than  sixty,  and 
in  the  dineid  (I-VIII)  there  are  less  than  twenty. 

Homer  and  Virgil  seem  to  use  the  simile  when  great  actions  are 
being  described ;  to  present  a  picture  that  will  render  the  action  more 
vivid  rather  than  for  literary  embellishment.  Apollonius  uses  it  pri- 
marily as  an  ornament.  There  is  comparatively  little  action  in  his 
poem.  At  best  it  is  merely  a  series  of  episodes  loosely  strung  together. 
Throughout  these  he  has  used  the  figure  almost  as  lavishly  as  Shelley  in 
his  lyrics.  As  a  literary  embellishment  it  is  often  beautiful,  and  occa- 
sionally stands  out  so  cameo-like  as  to  divert  our  attention  from  its 
setting.  Many  of  the  similes,  however,  are  so  forced  and  unnatural 
that  even  the  scholiast  criticises  their  inaptness. 
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Apollonius  has  imitated  Homer  nineteen  times,  but  has  never 
appropriated  his  similes  unaltered.  He  generally  expands  Homer's 
idea  and  uses  it  in  a  different  connection,  just  as  he  does  Homeric 
adjectives. 

Both  Apollonius  and  Virgil  have  in  a  number  of  instances  imitated 
the  same  Homeric  simile;  one  may  compare,  for  example,  Odyssey 
6,  102  ff.  with  Arg.  3,  875  ff.,  and  /En.  1,  498  ff.;  77.  2,  87  ff.  with 
Arg.  1,  879,  and  /En.  6,  707,  1,  430;  77.  2,  459  with  Arg.  4,  1296,  and 
/En.  7,  699  ;  77.  6,  506  with  Arg.  3,  1258  and  /En.  11,  492. 

One  of  Apollonius's  most  successful  ways  of  affecting  Homer  is  in 
the  aggregation  of  similes.  In  the  passage  where  Jason  slays  the 
giants  that  spring  from  the  dragon's  teeth  there  are  nine  within  fifty 
verses  {Arg.  3,  1350-1400);  with  this  compare  II.  2,  455-483. 

"  Subjective  imagery  from  sensation  and  thought,"  says  Professor 
Jebb,  "  is  extremely  rare  in  Homer.  Once  there  is  a  simile  from  a 
dream,  in  which  the  dreamer  cannot  overtake  one  who  flies  from  him 
(7/.  22,  199).  Hera  is  likened  for  swiftness  to  the  thoughts  of  a  man 
who  has  traveled  in  many  lands ;  he  considers  in  his  wise  heart,  Would 
that  I  were  there  or  there,  and  thinks  wistfully  of  many  things  (77. 
15,  82)." 

The  subjective  imagery  of  the  Argonautica  forms  one  of  its  most 
interesting  characteristics.  The  inmost  workings  of  the  mind  are 
brought  into  direct  comparison  with  physical  phenomena.  After  con- 
trasting the  silence  of  the  night  and  the  slumber  that  had  fallen  on 
men  and  animals  with  the  tumult  in  the  mind  of  Medea,  Apollonius 
compares  the  passionate  movements  of  her  heart  to  the  flickering  gleam 
of  sunlight  cast  on  a  wall  from  a  vessel  full  of  water  (Arg,  3,  743); 

And  her  heart  was  wildly  stirred  within  her  breast ;  as  when  a  sunbeam, 
reflected  from  water,  plays  upon  the  walls  of  a  house — water  just  poured  into 
a  basin  or  pail :  hither  and  thither  it  darts  on  the  quick  eddy;  even  so  the 
maiden's  heart  was  fluttering  in  her  breast. 

Virgil  has  translated  the  same  simile  thus  (/En.  8,  22): 
Sicut  aquae  tremulum  labris  ubi  lumen  aenis 
Sole  repercussum,  aut  radiantis  imagine  lunae, 
Omnia  pervolitat  late  loca,  iamque  sub  auras 
Erigitur  summique  ferit  laquearia  tecti. 

Athena  hastening  seaward  toward  the  Argo  (2,  543)  is  compared  to 
a  man  "  who  goes  wandering  from  his  country  as  oft  we  men  do  in  our 
hardihood,  and  there  is  no  land  too  far  away,  for  every  path  lies  open 
before  his  eyes,  when  lo  !  he  seeth  in  his  minjd  his  own  home  and  there 
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appeareth  to  it  a  way  over  land  or  sea,  and  keenly  he  pondereth  this 
way  and  that,  and  searcheth  it  out  with  his  eyes"  (see  also  Arg.  2,  291 ; 
3,  446;  3,  1019). 

Many  of  Apollonius's  similes  are  drawn  from  nature.  The  light 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  glow  reflected  from  a  passing  cloud,  the 
beam  reflected  from  water  are  used  often  with  a  very  pretty  effect.  He 
is  also  fond  of  introducing  specters  and  phantoms,  and  makes  frequent 
use  of  the  pathetic. 

The  range  of  Apollonius's  similes  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Homer's.  He  keeps,  however,  within  a  more  poetic  latitude.  He 
would  not,  for  example,  compare  his  hero  to  an  ass,  although  Homer 
introduces  that  animal  in  describing  the  stubborness  of  Ajax.  He  has 
used  several  similes  that  do  not  occur  before  his  time ;  Virgil  seems 
particularly  fond  of  these  (cf.  Arg.  4,  125  with  /En.  8, 622  ;  Arg.  1,  307 
with  /En.  4,  143;  Arg.  2,  934  with  /En.  5,  213;  Arg.  4,  1475  with 
/En.  6,  451). 

16.  "The  Recent  Changes  in  the  Curriculum  of  the  German 
Gymnasium,"  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Sanders,  University  of  Michigan. 

This  paper  will  appear  in  the  School  Review  for  June. 

17.  "  Certain  Controlling  Conceptions  in  Syntactical  Study, 
and  their  Application,"  by  Professor  Wm.  Gardner  Hale,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  June  issue. 

18.  "  An  Experiment  in  the  Teaching  of  Roman  History  to 
Young  Pupils,"  by  Mr.  J.  Raleigh  Nelson,  Lewis  Institute, 
Chicago. 

The  relation  between  the  study  of  Latin  and  the  study  of  Roman 
history  is  reciprocal,  the  latter  furnishing  the  environment  in  which  the 
former  may  be  imagined  to  live,  the  language  work  producing  the 
demand  for  the  historical  setting.  The  divorce  of  the  two  is  unnatural 
and  each  suffers  a  distinct  disadvantage  from  the  separation.  When, 
some  time  since,  we  determined  at  the  Lewis  Institute,  to  attempt  a 
reconciliation,  we  found  the  problem  of  correlation  a  difficult  one.  The 
traditional  courses  had  been  stripped  for  light  running,  and  we  hesi- 
tated to  add  any  weight  that  might  lower  their  time  record. 

The  first  year  was  finally  chosen  for  the  beginning  of  our  experi- 
ment, (1)  because  there  was  here  the  greatest  need  of  some  new  human 
interest ;  (2)  because  we  Jioped  to  make  our  Latin  work  compete  more 
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successfully  in  attractiveness  with  the  technical  courses  ;  (3)  because  the 
young  student  is  most  receptive  to  the  romance  of  history  ;  (4) 
because  the  success  of  our  experiment  would  benefit  the  other  Latin 
courses. 

The  difficulty  lay  in  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the  peculiar  mind 
to  which  we  proposed  to  introduce  it.  To  plunge  the  young  student 
unprepared  into  remote  antiquity  in  a  country  of  which  he  knew  little 
and  cared  less,  would  have  removed  all  probability  of  his  ever  properly 
adjusting  himself.  A  boy  or  girl  with  no  knowledge  of  men  and  no 
familiarity  with  life  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  reconstruct  a 
great  new  world,  unless  he  be  given  materials  intelligible  to  him. 
Moreover,  such  a  policy  would  neither  regard  nor  utilize  the  resistless 
stream  of  his  peculiar  interest  and  activities.  My  aim  in  this  prelimi- 
nary work,  therefore,  was  to  find  the  most  natural  and  stimulating 
method  of  appeal. 

There  are  few  suggestions  to  which  the  adolescent  mind  responds 
with  more  spontaneity  than  the  proposition  of  a  pleasure  trip.  The 
promise  of  a  story  by  the  way  makes  the  charm  irresistible.  The  goal 
is  a  matter  of  indifference ;  it  is  the  romance  of  going,  the  joy  of  a 
new  activity.  The  imagination  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteris- 
tics of  this  period,  a  motive  which,  touched  and  rightly  directed, 
becomes  an  important  factor  in  any  educational  problem. 

When  in  September  I  proposed  a  trip  to  Italy,  I  found  the  pupils 
very  responsive.  I  put  at  their  disposal  prospectuses,  time  tables,  pic- 
tures and  the  like,  procured  from  the  steamship  companies  ;  we  dis- 
cussed boats,  their  size,  construction,  speed  records,  etc.  And  when 
the  day  arrived,  after  a  thorough  discussion,  we  started  from  Chicago, 
and  in  our  imagination  traveled  all  the  way.  Vivid  bits  of  description 
from  here  and  there  and  the  use  of  all  the  illustrative  material  at  my 
command  helped  to  give  the  touch  of  reality  to  the  occasion.  When 
we  steamed  into  the  bay  of  Naples,  Italy  was  bound  to  the  here  and 
now  of  each  boy's  life  by  a  definite  chain  of  association  which  gave  it 
new  meaning. 

The  following  week  the  trip  was  written  up  in  our  notebooks,  to 
which  we  gave  the  pretentious  name,  "  Guide  Books  to  Rome  and 
Modern  Italy."  The'individuality  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
records  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  elements  in  the  experiment. 
Every  one  had  something  to  show  for  each  of  his  trips,  from  the 
creepy,  crawly,  cramp-handed  account  of  the  boy  with  one  small  talent 
to  beautiful  books  illustrated  with  Perry  pictures,  cuttings  from  old 
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magazines  and  velox  prints  from  the  large  collection  of  negatives  at 
my  command. 

After  another  week's  preparation,  aided  by  the  stereopticon,  I  took 
my  company  to  the  few  points  in  Naples,  around  the  bay  to  Pozzu- 
oli,  Baia,  Miseno,  Cumae,  back  by  Lake  Avernus  and  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
to  Naples.  I  aimed  to  develop  a  definite  conception  of  the  location 
of  these  places,  not  only  by  constant  reference  to  the  map,  but  by 
emphasizing  the  time  and  money  spent  in  reaching  them.  I  left  with 
each  place  the  association  of  every  available  story,  and  tried  in  every 
way  to  produce  an  impression  of  color  and  atmosphere. 

In  the  ten  trips  which  followed,  the  same  plan  was  pursued,  a  week 
of  anticipation,  an  hour  of  touring,  with  the  stereopticon,  a  week  of 
reminiscence  in  the  form  of  guide-book  notes.  The  itinerary  of  the 
class  for  the  twenty -four  weeks  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work. 

i.  An  ocean  voyage  from  New  York  to  Naples. 

2.  A  general  view  of  Naples. 

Pozzuoli,  Lago  Lucrino,  Baia,  Capo  di  Miseno,  Cumae,  Lago  Averno. 

3.  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Vesuvius. 

4.  Salerno,  Paestum,  Amalfi,  Capri,  Sorrento. 

5.  Naples  to  Rome  ;  a  general  view  of  the  city  from  Porto  del  Populoto 
the  Capitol. 

6.  The  Forum  and  Sacred  Way. 

7.  Places  of  amusement  —  Piazza  Navona,  Theater  of  Marcellus,  Circus 
Maximus,  Colosseum,  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

8.  The  Tiber  and  its  bridges,  with  a  trip  to  Ostid. 

9.  The  Appian  Way. 

10.  The  Sabine  Mountains. 

Hadrian's  Villa,  Tivoli,  Vico  Varo,  Licienza,  Subiaco. 

11.  The  Volscian  Hills. 

Velletri,  Cori,  Norba,  Ninfa,  Segni. 

12.  The  Alban  Mountains. 

Albano,  Ariccia,  Nemi,  Palazzuolo,  Roccadi  Papa,  Monte  Cavo. 
This  brought  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  the  very  birthplace 
of  Roman  tradition. 

In  this  preliminary  work  my  aim  was  to  lead  the  pupil  naturally 
from  the  near  to  the  far,  from  the  present  to  the  past ;  to  give  him  a 
feeling  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  Italy,  to  create 
a  conception  of  the  physical  environment  in  which  the  Roman  lived; 
in  short  to  induce  a  state  of  mind  in  which  a  definite,  systematic 
knowledge  of  Roman  history  would  be  a  crying  need,  demanded  by 
every  interest  of  his  heart. 
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An  effort  to  associate  with  each  trip  a  special  vocabulary  of  Latin 
words  helped  to  give  them  new  meaning,  thus : 

For  the  ocean  trips,  navts,  mare,  nubes,  caelum,  stella,  /una, sinus,  latus,  etc. 

For  the  land  trips,  mons,  collis,  lacus,flurHen,  arbor,  etc. 

For  the  town  trips,  urbs,  via,  domus,  temflum,  forum,  taberna,  etc. 

The  pupil  may  be  encouraged  to  write  in  his  notebook  each  time 
five  or  six  simple  Latin  sentences  regarding  his  trip,  using  the  vocabu- 
lary suggested  for  that  time.  And  when  in  the  regular  Latin  lessons 
I  could  give  new  meaning  to  a  word  by  recalling  some  place  we  had 
visited,  I  took  pains  to  do  so. 

Thus  the  trip  every  two  weeks  served  as  a  constant  stimulus  to  the 
work,  furnishing  a  goal  of  interest  toward  which  we  worked,  and  not 
only  did  it  inspire  life  and  vigor  in  the  class,  but  actually  performed 
an  important  mission  in  visualizing  the  Latin  vocabulary. 

The  six  months  of  preliminary  study  which  I  have  outlined  was 
followed  by  six  months  of  systematic  history  work,  one  lesson  a  week, 
the  book  used  being  Morey's  Outlines  of  Roman  History.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  we  had  studied  to  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
and  by  Christmas  of  the  following  year,  to  the  assassination  of  Caesar. 

In  connection  with  the  history  I  arranged  a  very  simple  course  in 
Roman  life,  taking  up  those  topics  most  naturally  interesting  to  the 
pupils,  the  house,  the  slaves,  the  books,  children's  games,  public 
amusements,  etc.  For  the  boys  I  found,  as  was  natural  in  a  technical 
school,  that  all  problems  of  construction  were  especially  attractive, 
building  materials,  the  handling  of  great  weights,  construction  of 
roads,  etc. 

In  the  third  year,  I  assigned  each  pupil  one  topic  in  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, for  which  he  must  read  extensively,  and  which  he  must  present  to 
the  class  some  time  during  the  year.  These  papers,  which  often  repre- 
sented months  of  preparation,  were  always  followed  by  discussion,  and 
a  study  of  the  illustrative  material  applicable  to  the  subject  for  the  day. 
All  the  pupils  were  required  to  keep  notebooks  and  were  held  respon- 
sible for  the  important  points  presented. 

The  results  of  our  experiments  so  far  have  been  so  encouraging 
that  it  is  my  hope  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  this  sort  of  work  con- 
tinuous for  the  four  years. 

19.  "The  Relation  between  Greek  and  Roman  History/'  by 
Dr.  Arthur  L.  Cross,  University  of  Michigan. 

Although,  with  the  increase  of  specially  trained  teachers  and 
improved  manuals,  great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few 
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years  in  the  teaching  of  ancient  history,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  Text- books  and  teachers  who  use  them  are  too  prone  to  miss 
the  essential  relationships  in  national  and  international  development. 
Bewildering  series  of  military  and  political  annals,  dry  and  dusty 
antiquities  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  entertaining  but  apocryphal 
legends,  moments  of  grand  and  unique  achievement  in  literature  and 
art,  are  presented  as  isolated  phenomena.  The  young  mind,  attracted 
by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  has  much  to  gratify  its  taste ; 
and,  under  favorable  conditions,  one  of  different  inclinations  may 
acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  ancient  culture. 
But  rarely  does  the  pupil  have  laid  before  him  a  coherent  picture  of  the 
development  of  Greek  and  Roman  public  life.  Almost  never  does  he 
attain  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  what  he  is  studying  has  any  organic 
connection  with  the  present.  With  more  perspective,  with  a  keener 
sense  of  the  unity  of  all  history,  teachers  might  make  more  of  their 
subject,  might  make  it  more  interesting,  not  interesting  in  the  sense  of 
entertaining,  but  rather  as  Sir  John  Seeley  defined  the  term,  as  touch- 
ing our  broadest  and  most  vital  interests. 

This  result  might  be  brought  about  by  teaching  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome  as  a  single  subject.  Not  only  does  the  history  of  the 
two  countries  belong  together,  but  the  causes  and  consequences  of  their 
contact  present  problems  far  more  fruitful  to  the  student  of  today  than 
those  to  which  his  attention  is  usually  directed. 

Almost  from  the  earliest  times  one  can  trace  relationships  between 
the  two  civilizations ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  when  Rome  enters  upon  its  eastern  conquests 
their  destiny  becomes  almost  inextricably  interwoven.  For  the  con- 
quest was  by  no  means  one-sided.  As  Rome  conquers  Greece  so 
Greece  conquers  Rome.  Rome  subjects  and  Romanizes  the  Hellenic 
east  as  to  government,  but  Hellas  indelibly  stamps  its  culture  and 
civilization  upon  its  victor.  As  a  result  of  the  contact  Roman  institu- 
tions, military  and  political,  social  and  economic,  religious  and  intel- 
lectual, are  utterly  transformed.  Moreover,  the  consequences  of  the 
change  have  deeply  colored  our  whole  modern  life.  Greek  history  did 
not  end  with  the  victories  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but,  through  the 
work  of  his  still  greater  son,  passed  into  a  wider,  an  Hellenic  stage, 
when  the  best  and  the  worst  fruits  of  Greek  civilization  were  spread 
through  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  Had  Alexander  lived  to 
carry  out  his  plans  he  might  have  conquered  and  Hellenized  the  west- 
ern as  he  had  the  eastern  world.     But  what  he  might  have  done  was 
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accomplished  in  a  different  way — through  the  Roman  intervention  in 
eastern  affairs. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Great  Wars  not  only  did  the  simple  city 
state  on  the  Tiber  become  a  great  world  empire,  but  Greek  manners 
and  customs,  Greek  art  and  architecture,  Greek  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture took  absolute  possession  of  the  Roman.  Accordingly,  what  Rome, 
as  the  custodian  of  ancient  civilization,  passed  on  to  the  modern 
world,  was,  in  it§  non-political  aspects,  at  least,  an  essentially  Hellenic 
civilization. 

This  brief  abstract  aims  only  to  suggest  a  method  of  regarding 
ancient  history  which  may  prove  helpful  to  teacher  and  pupil  alike. 
It  is  not  the  study  of  Greece  by  itself,  it  is  not  the  study  of  Rome  by 
itself ;  it  is  not  military  and  political  annals  alone,  it  is  not  the  study 
of  great  literary  epochs  in  the  past  taken  by  themselves:  it  is  a  vast 
synthesis  of  all  these  as  they  acted  and  re-acted  upon  one  another 
that  tell  the  whole  story  and  makes  us  realize  how  the  nations  of 
antiquity  were  related  to  each  other,  and  how  they  are  related  to  us. 

It  should  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  method  here  advocated 
would  offer  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the  facts.  To  teach  generaliza- 
tion to  pupils  who  are  not  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  details  on  which 
they  are  based  is  to  build  a  house  on  sand.  That  kind  of  teaching 
leads  to  superficiality,  intellectual  flabbiness,  and  even  to  dishonesty. 
What  should  be  insisted  upon  is  that  the  teacher  should  not  only  drill 
the  pupil  in  the  acquisition  of  facts,  but  guide  him  in  the.ir  interpreta- 
tion. That  one  who  does  both,  and  only  that  one,  is  a  true  teacher  of 
history. 

20.  "  Travel  in  Greece  as  a  Preparation  for  Teaching  Greek 
History,"  by  Mis9  May  E.  Barnes,  Bay  City  High  School. 

This  paper  was  illustrated  by  forty  stereopticon  slides  made  from 
recent  photographs. 

Miss  Barnes  gave  an  account  of  a  tour  in  Greece  made  in  company 
with  a  number  of  students  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
in  Rome,  in  the  spring  of  1901.  The  company  left  Rome  March  15, 
stopping  at  Benevento  on  the  way  to  Brindisi,  in  order  to  see  the 
Arch  of  Trajan.  From  Brindisi  they  went  by  steamer  to  Patras, 
spending  several  delightful  hours  on  the  island  of  Corfu. 

Starting  from  Patras,  March  19,  they  made  the  tour  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, first  visiting  Olympia,  then  crossing  the  mountains  to 
Megalopolis   on   horseback.      From    Kalamata   they   went    over  the 
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Langada  Pass  to  Sparta,  from  Sparta  by  carriage  to  Tripolitza,  after- 
wards visiting  Argos,  the  Argive  Heraeuro,  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and  Epi- 
daurus  while  making  their  headquarters  for  some  days  at  Nauplia. 

After  a  sojourn  of  two  weeks  at  Athens,  whence  excursions  were 
made  to  Eleusis,  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  Mt.  Pentelicus,  the  party 
started  for  the  tour  of  northern  Greece.  The  greater  number  took 
the  overland  route  to  Delphi,  visiting  Thebes  and  other  interesting 
sites  along  the  way;  the  rest  went  around  by  water  to.  the  ancient  sea- 
port of  Delphi.  From  Delphi  some  returned  to  Athens,  to  work  in 
the  museums ;  the  rest  went  on  horseback  over  the  shoulder  of  Mt 
Parnassus  to  Thermopylae  and  Lamia,  thence  by  carriage  to  the 
wretched  village  that  represents  the  ancient  Pharsalus ;  connections 
were  there  made  by  rail  for  Larissa,  whence  the  Vale  of  Tempe  was 
visited.     The  return*to  Athens  was  made  by  boat  from  Volo. 

On  the  way  from  Athens  back  to  Patras,  a  day  was  spent  inspecting 
the  American  excavations  on  the  site  of  ancient  Corinth.  The  party 
landed  at  Brindisi  early  in  the  morning  of  May  10. 

The  slides  presented  a  representative  selection  of  views  and  monu- 
ments, which  the  party  saw,  and  which,  for  those  who  have  seen  them, 
remain  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  events  and  the 
civilization  with  which  they  are  associated. 

21.  "In  the  Footsteps  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,"  by  Principal 
George  R.  Swain,  Bay  City  High  School. 

The  sixty  stereopticon  slides  used  in  illustrating  this  paper  are 
from  original  negatives  made  by  Mr.  Swain  during  the  summer  of 
1899.  "An  ideal  vacation  for  teachers  of  Caesar,"  said  the  speaker, 
"  is  a  wheel  trip  over  the  routes  of  Caesar's  Gallic  {  campaigns."  "  If 
one  wishes  to  take  photographs  of  any  value,"  he  added, "  a  camera  of 
the  long-focus  type  is  indispensable." 

OESAR,    DE    BELLO    GALLICO,  BOOK    I,  I-XX. 

Caesar's  eighteen  miles  of  fortifications  had  no  need  to  be  continu- 
ous. For  fully  three-quarters  of  the  way  from  Geneva  to  the  Pas  de 
rfecluse  sharply  sloping  or  precipitous  banks  render  fording  utterly 
impossible.  One  steep  bank  is  as  good  as  two  to  prevent  crossing. 
On  the  alluvial  flats,  where  there  were  fords,  the  river  channel  may  not 
be  in  just  the  same  place  now  as  then,  but  the  width  of  the  flat  has 
probably  not  materially  changed. 

When  the  Helvetians  decided  to  pass  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  owing  to  the  short  range  of  their  missiles  the  Romans  could 
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only  helplessly  watch  the  great  company  of  emigrants  file  along  the 
narrow  road  notched  in  the  side  of  the  canon.  Two  men  stationed 
on  the  south  bank  with  as  many  Gatling  or  Maxim  guns  and  an 
unlimited  supply  of  ammunition  could  have  stopped  —  or  killed  — 
the  entire  Helvetian  nation. 

The  country  between  the  Pas  de  l'£cluse  and  the  Sadne  is  so 
rugged,  so  cut  with  steep-walled  valleys  and  high  ridges,  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitant  to  their  passage  had  to  be  secured  by  the  Hel- 
vetians, else  a  small  force  might  have  ambuscaded  or  turned  back  the 
emigrants. 

The  Sa6ne  may  be  described  as  aptly  today  as  two  thousand  years 
ago  by  Caesar's  words,  for  it  even  now  flows  incredibili  lenitate  ita  ut 
oculis  in  utram  partem  fluat  iudicari  non  possit.  For  miles  above  Lyons 
there  is  not  a  current  ripple  on  the  stream. 

The  exact  mans  where  Caesar  planned  to  attack  the  enemy  whose 
march  he  had  been  dogging  for  days  (chaps,  xxi  and  xxii)  cannot 
today  be  easily  identified.  The  erosion  of  the  storms  of  twenty  cen- 
turies, together  with  age-long  cultivation,  especially  in  a  region  of 
rather  soft  country  rock,  tends  to  level  hills  and  fill  valleys. 

Mont  Beuvray,  the  site  of  Bibracte,  dominates  the  view  for  miles. 
Its  slopes  today  are  nearly  all  wooded  clear  to  the  plateau-like  summit. 
The  surrounding  country  is  one  of  the  loveliest  sections  of  France. 
Many  fragments  of  pottery  from  the  site  of  Bibracte  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum  at  St.  Germain-en -Laye,  near  Paris. 

The  site  of  the  final  battle  with  the  Helvetians  (according  to 
Colonel  Stoffel)  is  near  the  modern  village  of  Montmort.  From  the 
hill  where  Caesar  drew  up  his  troops  almost  every  foot  of  the  field  can 
be  seen.  The  rise  of  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  still  enough  to  wind  a 
man  even  of  good  lungs  should  he  rush  up  the  ascent  with  the  same 
speed  as  did  the  eager  Helvetians.  The  place  where  the  final  bitter 
struggle  among  the  carts  of  the  baggage  train  was  waged,  is  quite 
deeply  cut  by  ravines.  The  entire  site  is  practically  under  cultivation, 
save  toward  the  tops  of  some  of  the  higher  hills. 

BOOK    VII,    LXIX-XC. 

The  plateau  of  Alesia  is  a  position  of  great  natural  military  strength 
—  to  armies  unacquainted  with  gunpowder.  Rapid  fire  one-pounders 
could  rake  the  hill  from  at  least  four  surrounding  heights.  The  slopes 
today  in  numerous  places  are  very  steep,  occasionally  precipitous.  The 
plateau  itself  is  cultivated,  but  the  soil  is  shallow  and  stony.  The 
peasants  till  the  slopes  well  up  toward  the  summit. 
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The  modern  village  of  Alise-Ste.-Reine  is  perched  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  eminence.  Just  above  is  the  bronze  statue1  of  Vercingetorix, 
the  first  national  hero  of  France.  With  steadfast  look  he  gazes  off 
over  the  plain  where  the  fiercest  fighting  strewed  the  earth  with  corpses. 
As  one  goes  to  the  south,  for  miles  the  image  of  the  great  Gallic  chief- 
tain is  visible  on  the  sky  line.  Had  Vercingetorix  possessed  a  fighting 
machine  of  blood,  bone,  and  iron  equal  to  the  Roman  legionary,  would 
his  genius  or  that  of  Caesar  have  triumphed  ? 

Every  student  of  Caesar  who  happens  to  be  in  Paris  should  by  all 
means  visit  the  museum  at  St.  Germain  (already  referred  to),  for  here 
are  displayed  scores  of  rusty  Roman  and  Gallic  weapons  found  on  the 
site  of  Alesia  in  the  course  of  the  excavations  authorized  by  Napo- 
leon III. 

22.  "Ten  Years  of  Excavation  at  Pompeii:  1 892-1 901,"  by 
Professor  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  University  of  Michigan. 

'The  speaker,  by  way  of  introduction,  spoke  briefly  of  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  which,  in  August  of  the  year  79,  overwhelmed  the  cities 
of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabiae ;  the  progress  of  the  excava- 
tions at  Pompeii,  commenced  in  March,  1748,  was  then  traced  in  out- 
line, and  four  decades  of  discovery  were  mentioned  as  of  especial 
importance :  1763-72,  1813-22,  1823-32,  and  the  decade  just  brought 
to  a  close,  1 892-1 901. 

The  most  important  results  of  excavation  in  the  last  decade  are :  the 
unearthing  of  the  House  of  the  Silver  Wedding,  in  1892-93,  which 
has  the  largest  and  most  imposing  atrium  yet  found  in  Pompeii ;  the 
excavation  of  the  House  of  the  Vettii,  in  1894-95,  containing  small 
paintings  that  give  us  new  data  for  a  true  appreciation  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  ancients  in  this  field  of  art;  the  uncovering,  in  1894-96, 
of  the  villa  near  Boscoreale,  a  short  distance  north  of  Pompeii,  the 
plan  of  which  illustrates,  better  than  that  of  any  other  villa  yet  brought 
to  light,  the  arrangement  of  a  Roman  farmhouse,  and  in  which  was 
found  the  remarkable  treasure  of  silver  plate  presented  by  Baron 
Rothschild  to  the  Louvre;  the  removal  of  the  debris,  in  1898-99, 
from  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Pompeiana,  patron  goddess  of 
the  city,  which,  if  completed,  would  have  been  the  largest  and  finest 
of  Pompeian  temples;  and,  finally,  the  discovery,  in  November,  1900, 

1 A  second  statue  of  Vercingetorix  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  a 
few  miles  from  the  site  of  Gergovia. 
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of  the  bronze  statue  of  a  youth  in  the  remains  of  a  shop  just  north  of 
the  Vesuvius  gate,  outside  the  city. 

The  plan  of  the  Villa  of  Boscoreale  was  explained,  and  slides  of 
several  specimens  of  the  silverware  found  in  it  were  shown  and  inter- 
preted.    The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  thirty-five  stereopticon  slides. 

Joseph  H.  Drake. 
University  of  Michican. 
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QUINTILIAN    ON    EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING    IN 
THE  LIGHT  OF  RECENT  TEACHINGS.1 

The  essential  identity  of  modern  with  ancient  culture  in 
certain  fundamental  aspects  has  been  brought  home  to  me  by 
a  comparison  of  the  work  of  Dr.  James  M.  Buckley,  entitled 
Extemporaneous  Oratory  for  Professional  and  Amateur  Speakers, 
with  some  parts  of  the  work  of  Quintilian.  Dr.  Buckley's  book 
was  written  after  his  long  experience  as  an  acceptable  lecturer 
on  this  subject  before  theological  seminaries  and  law  schools,  at 
the  direct  and  coincident  request  of  two  faculties  ;  it  may  fairly 
be  accepted  as  an  expression  of  modern  views,  just  as  we  may 
take  Quintilian's  work  as  the  expression  of  the  ancient. 

Verbal  identity  of  phrase  is  here  out  of  the  question,  since 
the  speakers  use  different  languages ;  but  practical  identity  of 
thought  will  be  readily  apparent  if  corresponding  statements  be 
set  side  by  side.  This  practical  identity  will  appear  if  Quintilian 
be  quoted  only  in  translation ;  in  order  to  make  clearer  the 
modern  tone  of  the  ancient  writer,  the  references  to  the  pas- 
sages cited  will  be  withheld  until  both  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  statements  shall  have  been  quoted  ;  there  will  thus  be  a 
chance  for  the  reader  who  wishes  to  do  so,  to  apply  the  test  of 
that  instantaneous  discrimination  between  new  and  old  which 
comes  from  our  more  intimate  knowledge  of  modern  teachings. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  regard  in  which  extemporaneous  oratory 
is  held  as  an  art.  We  may  compare  these  statements:  (i,  in 
which  the  writer  is  speaking  to  students  of  rhetoric)  "The 
richest  fruit  of  all  our  study  and  the  most  ample  recompense 
for  the  extent  of  our  labor  is  the  faculty  of  speaking  extempore/' 
(2)  "I  would  again  praise  before  any  other  acquisition  that  of 
expressing  forcibly  and  with  ease  any  idea  which  the  mind  may 
contain."  (3)  "Oratory  is  the  greatest  of  arts."  The  question 
is  whether  we  feel  able  to  declare  which  is  the  ancient  and  which 
the   modern   expression,  until  we   have   learned  that   quotation 

1  Paper  read  at  the  Classical  Conference  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  March  27. 
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No.  I  is  from  Quintilian  {Inst  Oral.,  X,  vii :  i);  No.  2,  the  words 
of  Sargent  Prentiss  to  his  brother,  quoted  by  Buckley,  p.  390  ; 
No.  3,  Buckley's  own  expression,  p.  1. 

Second,  as  to  the  basis  of  the  peculiar  quality  of  this  art, 
we  may  compare  the  following:  (1)  "Every  extemporaneous 
address  is  the  product  of  the  whole  man — mind,  heart,  voice  — 
every  supporting  and  expressing  organ  contributing  in  varying 
degrees  of  energy."  (2)  "  For  it  is  strength  of  feeling  com- 
bined with  energy  of  intellect,  that  renders  us  eloquent."  In 
this  case  quotation  No.  1  is  from  Buckley,  p.  33  ;  and  No.  2, 
from  Quintilian  (X,  vii  :  15). 

Third,  with  regard  to  the  means  of  acquiring  this  desirable 
art.     The  topic  is  most  readily  treated  in  subdivisions. 

[a )  Years  of  learning  are  needed  to  fill  the  fountain  of  ideas 
and  words.  Compare:  (1)  "  A  double  basis,  compounded  as 
follows  :  First,  of  a  wide  and  thorough  general  education  .... 
Second,  of  the  habit  of  constant  and  searching  reflection. "  (2) 
"We  must  acquire  an  ample  store  of  the  best  language."  (3) 
"We  must  study  at  all  times  and  in  all  places."  No.  1,  the  words 
of  Gladstone,  quoted  by  Buckley,  p.  337;  No.  2,  Quintilian 
(X,  vii  \j)\  No.  3,  Quintilian,  (X,  vii :  27). 

(6)  Trained  habit  will  build  paths  of  thought.  Compare: 
(1)  "  Grooves  are  usually  formed  in  the  beginning  of  a  career," 
and  (2)  "  He  who  shall  speak  according  to  a  certain  method 
will  be  led  forward  ....  as  by  a  sure  guide."  No.  #i,  from 
Buckley,  p.  307;  No.  2,  from  Quintilian.    (X,  vii :  6). 

(c)  The  art  of  the  extemporizer  is  the  art  of  conversation. 
Compare  :  (1)  "  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  advice  that  no 
portion  even  of  our  common  conversation  should  ever  be  care- 
less, and  that  whatever  we  may  say  and  wherever  we  may  say  it, 
it  should  be  as  far  as  possible  excellent  in  its  kind;"  and  (2) 
"  Except  in  the  case  of  some  ....  (speakers)  in  constant 
practice  ....  who  abstain  from  talking  in  private  because 
they  have  so  much  of  it  to  do  in  public,  I  doubt  if  an  instance 
can  be  found  of  a  successful  extemporizer  who  is  not  what  would 
be  called  "  a  great  talker."  No.  1  is  from  Quintilian  (X,  vii :  28) ; 
No.  2,  from  Buckley,  p.  187. 
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(d)  The  habit  of  written  composition  is  useful  in  forming- 
language  for  the  extemporizer.  Compare:  (i)  "  The  quest  for  new 
words  should  be  ceaseless.  To  imprint  these  indelibly  the  habit 
of  writing*  should  be  maintained  ....  should  the  neglect  of 
composition  and  self-criticism  be  prolonged  (speakers  who  have 
quit  writing)  will  become  padders;"  and  (2)  "Wc  must  cer- 
tainly write  never  more  than  when  we  have  to  speak  most 
extempore  ...  .  as  it  appears  that  by  writing  we  speak  with 
greatest  accuracy."  No.  I  is  from  Buckley,  p.  325;  No.  2,  Quin- 
tilian  (Xf  vii  :28). 

(*)  Habit  and  exercise  are  the  mainstay  of  extempore 
facility.  Compare:  (1)  "For  it  is  habit  and  exercise  that 
chiefly  beget  facility,  and,  if  they  be  intermitted  even  for  a  short 
period,  not  only  will  our  fluency  be  diminished,  but  our  mouth 
may  even  be  closed  ;  "  and  (2,  in  which  a  great  orator,  speaking 
of  the  need  of  practice  to  maintain  perfection,  says  :)  "  During 
five  whole  sessions  I  spoke  every  night  but  one,  and  I  regret  that 
I  did  not  speak  that  night  too  :"  No.  1,  the  expression  of  Quin- 
tilian  (X,  vii:  8);  No.  2,  the  words  of  the  English  orator  Fox, 
quoted  by  Buckley,  p.  360. 

it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  the  parallels;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  superfluous  ;  but  one  more  example  may  be  given : 
An  incidental  characterization  of  extemporary  eloquence  is  as 
follows  :  "  The  overflow  of  a  full  mind,  swelling  in  the  joyous 
excitement  of  a  friendly  reception,  kindling  in  the  glowing  theme 
suggested  by  the  occasion,  and  not  unmoved  by  the  spirit  of  the 
place."  Is  this  quotation  to  be  assigned  to  Buckley,  to  Quintiiian, 
or  to  Edward  Everett? 

The  modern  tone  of  Quintilian's  teaching  is,  after  all,  easy  to 
account  for  ;  oratory  involves  relations  of  human  nature,  which 
does  not  change.  The  methods  of  appeal  are  the  same  today  as 
two  thousand  years  ago ;  the  insight  of  Quintiiian  as  a  teacher 
of  oratory  has  not  been  surpassed,  and  so  his  teachings  remain, 
tested  and  true. 

George  V.  Edwards 
Olivet  College. 
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THE    PSYCHOLOGICAL  BACKGROUND  OF   INDIRECT 

DISCOURSE.' 

I. 

Psychologically  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  giving 
directly  the  words  or  thoughts  of  another  person ;  for  before  we 
can  express  these  thoughts,  they  must  pass  into  our  own  minds,  and 
our  expression  is  then,  strictly  speaking,  merely  the  expression 
of  a  section  of  our  own  consciousness.  Still,  the  distinction 
whicl)  we  make  between  direct  and  indirect  discourse  can  be 
justified  in  psychology  as  well  as  in  grammar.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  that  in  direct  discourse  we  make  a  positive 
effort  to  eliminate  the  work  of  our  minds,  and  to  report  merely 
the  record  of  our  senses,  while  in  indirect  discourse  we  do  not 
make  this  effort,  but  simply  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  other  person  exactly  as  they  lie  in  our  own  consciousness  at 
the  time.  This  being  the  case,  a  psychological  discussion  of 
indirect  discourse  will  have  to  do  with  the  state  or  states  of  the 
mind  which  result  from  its  contact  with  foreign  ideas  ;  in  other 
words,  the  discussion  must  be  based  on  a  study  of  the  mental 
processes  whichvare  involved  in  hearing,  or  reading,  the  thoughts 
of  another  person. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  complications  in  a  matter  which  is,  at 
the  best,  complicated  enough,  we  will  leave  out  of  account,  for 
the  time  being,  such  forms  of  speech  as  questions  and  commands, 
and  will  confine  ourselves,  at  the  outset,  to  the  consideration  of 
declarative  statements^addressed  by  one  person  to  another,  say 
by  A  to  B. 

To  begin  with,  then,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  ideas 
expressed  by  A  are  not  all  received  with  the  same  readiness  in 
the  mind  of  B.  Some  ideas  are  inherently  more  difficult  to 
grasp  than  others.  But  entirely  apart  from  its  inherent  char- 
acter,   the   difficulty  or  ease   with  which   B   takes   up   an  idea 

1  Paper  read  at  the  Classical   Conference  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  March  27. 
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expressed  by  A,  will  depend  even  more  decidedly  upon  whether 
the  idea  has  at  some  previous  time  been  present  in  B's  mind  or 
not.  If  the  idea  has  been  so  present  and  B  is  already  familiar 
with  it  at  the  time  when  A  expresses  it,  then  A's  statement  will, 
of  course,  serve  merely  to  call  it  up  again  in  B's  consciousness. 
This  is  a  very  simple  and  rapid  psychological  process.  It 
requires  no  appreciable  time  or  effort  of  B.  And  as  B  will  at 
once  recognize  the  idea  as  his  own,  he  will,  of  course,  under  all 
ordinary  conditions,  not  ascribe  it  to  A  at  all,  even  though  A 
has  expressed  it.  Therefore,  in  case  B  ever  expresses  this  idea, 
he  will  naturally  express  it  as  his  own.  Hence  in  such  a  case 
indirect  discourse  is  not  possible. 

Very  different  is  the  case,  on  the  other  hand,  when  A  says 
something  which  B  will  not  recognize  as  his  own,  but  as  A's, 
that  is,  when  A  tells  B  something  which  B  does  not  know  as  yet, 
and  with  which  his  mind  has  had  no  previous  experience.  It  is 
only  under  such  conditions  that  B  can  ever  look  upon  an  idea  in 
his  own  mind  as  still  belonging  to  A,  and  it  is  only  in  this  case, 
therefore,  that  indirect  discourse  will  naturally  result.  This  is 
the  case,  then,  that  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider  in  some 
detail. 

We  find  in  the  first  place,  that  at  the  time  when  A  makes  his 
statement,  the  idea  which  he  expresses  is  a  fully  assimilated  and 
integral  part  of  his  mental  stock,  a  finished  product,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  which  is  ready  for  delivery.  The  process  of  trans- 
fer from  A  to  B  will  consist  of  two  parts :  The  first  is  the  utter- 
ance of  A,  the  second  is  the  mental  activity  of  B,  by  which  the 
idea  is  either  accommodated  to  the  content  of  his  mind,  or  else 
is  found  incompatible  with  it  and  is  rejected.  If  the  idea  is 
accepted  by  B,  it  becomes  in  due  time  a  part  of  his  mental  stock, 
and  is  then,  in  the  end,  with  him  just  what  it  originally  was  with 
A,  a  finished  product  ready  for  delivery.  Therefore,  if  upon 
reaching  this  point,  B  should  express  himself  so  far  as  that  par- 
ticular idea  is  concerned,  he  would  do  it  just  as  A  did  it  before 
him,  that  is,  his  attitude  toward  the  idea  would  be  that  of  the 
full  possessor. 

Now,  it  is  neither  the  original  utterance  by  A,  nor  this  final 
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utterance  by  B,  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  For 
in  both  of  these  utterances  the  speakers  are  merely  expressing 
ideas  which  they  must  feel  to  be  their  own.  Indirect  discourse, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  to  do  only  with  the  expression  of  ideas 
belonging  to  other  persons.  Genuine,  spontaneous,  indirect  dis- 
course will,  therefore,  be  employed  only  during  that  time  which 
follows  the  original  utterance  of  A,  and  precedes  the  complete 
assimilation  of  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  B,  that  is,  during  the 
time  when  the  idea  has  as  yet  been  but  partially  or  conditionally 
appropriated  by  B,  or  it  may  be,  has  failed  of  acceptance  alto- 
gether. For  it  is  only  in  this  preliminary  state  of  incomplete 
assimilation  that  the  idea,  while  already  present  in  B's  mind, 
still  appears  to  him  to  belong  to  A. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  more  closely  this  preliminary  condition, 
in  which  the  idea  is  temporarily  delayed  or  permanently  arrested 
in  its  progress  toward  full  assimilation  in  the  mind  of  B.  We 
find  that  this  preliminary  process  really  embraces  two  stages, 
which  can  easily  be  distinguished,  an  earlier  and  a  later.  The 
change  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  occasioned  by  a  shifting  of 
the  attention  on  the  part  of  B.  In  the  very  beginning,  while  A 
is  speaking,  B's  attention  is,  of  course,  fixed  mainly  upon  him 
and  his  actions,  and  it  is  not  until  A  has  done,  that  this  attention 
turns  with  any  completeness  to  the  idea  itself.  In  the  first  stage, 
therefore,  that  is,  in  the  time  during  and  directly  following  the 
utterance  of  A,  the  idea  is  marked  in  B's  mind  by  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  the  original  speaker's  authorship  and  owner- 
ship. It  is  not,  indeed,  so  much  an  idea,  as  it  is  an  activity  of 
A,  that  fills  B's  mind  at  this  time. 

But  as  B's  attention  is  more  and  more  withdrawn  from  the 
speaker  and  confined  to  the  idea  itself,  this  strong  feeling  of 
A's  ownership  and  authorship  of  the  idea  will,  of  course,  like- 
wise gradually  fade  away  in  B's  mind,  until  finally  the  sense  of 
A's  connection  with  the  idea  becomes  quite  vague  and  dim. 
This  is  the  second  stage  in  the  preliminary  process  of  assimila- 
tion, in  which  the  idea  lies  in  B's  mind  as  a  more  or  less  abstract 
proposition,  as  so  much  pure  thought-matter,  more  or  less  neu- 
tral so  far  as  relations  of  ownership  to  individual  persons  are 
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concerned.  After  this  point  is  reached,  if  conditions  are  favor- 
able, the  idea  will  move  on  into  the  third  and  last  stage  of 
assimilation,  and  will  pass  completely  into  the  possession  of  B, 
or  in  other  words,  the  sense  of  B's  own  possession  of  it  will  take 
the  place  of  his  former  sense  of  A's  possession. 

We  may,  then,  roughly  designate  the  three  stages  in  the  pro- 
cess of  complete  transfer  and  assimilation  of  an  idea,  as  they 
are  reflected  in  the  successive  states  of  B's  mind,  as  follows:  (i) 
idea  +  A;  (2)  idea,  more  or  less  pure;  (3)  idea  +  B.  In  those 
cases  where  ideas  expressed  by  A  are  but  partially  or  condition- 
ally assimilated  by  B,  or  are  rejected  entirely,  of  course  only 
the  first  two  of  these  stages  are  ever  reached :  ( I )  idea  ■+■  A ; 
(2)  idea,  more  or  less  free  from  personal  associations. 

II. 

Fortunately,  we  have  preserved  to  us,  in  Latin,  cases  of  direct 
spontaneous  expression  of  each  of  these  three  stages  in  the 
assimilation  of  ideas.  For  convenience  we  will  take  them  up 
in  the  reverse  order,  and  will  discuss  first  the  stage  that  is 
reached  last.  In  this  stage,  the  one  in  which  the  idea  has  been 
fully  absorbed  by  B,  and  is  completely  in  his  possession,  his 
method  of  expressing  it  will,  of  course,  be  the  declarative  state- 
ment, just  as  it  was  in  the  original  expression  by  A.  This  is  not 
indirect  discourse,  and  with  this  stage  in  the  process  we  are, 
therefore,  not  concerned,  except,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  the  paren- 
thetical remarks  which  proceed  from  the  reporter's  own  knowl- 
edge, and  which  have  the  indicative  in  Latin,  may  be  said  to 
have  a  legitimate  place  in  a  discussion  of  indirect  discourse. 

The  second  stage  in  the  process  has  been  described  as  the 
one  in  which  the  sense  of  A's  authorship  of  the  idea,  and  the 
prominence  of  A's  personality  in  it  has,  so  far  as  B's  conscious- 
ness is  concerned,  faded  away  to  a  certain  extent,  in  which  the 
idea  is  left  in  B's  mind  as  pure  thought-matter  which  is  not  very 
closely  associated  with  an  owner.  The  direct  expression  of  an 
idea  in  this  stage  may  be  expected,  therefore,  after  B's  mind  has 
been  busy  with  the  idea  for  a  time,  without  being  able  com- 
pletely to  assimilate  it. 
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Now  if  we  stop  to  think  about  these  efforts  which  B  has,  by 
this  time,  made  to  assimilate  the  idea,  we  must  realize  that  they 
cannot  have  occurred  without  affecting  the  form  of  the  idea 
itself.  One  change,  at  least,  the  idea  must  have  suffered,  a 
change  that  every  idea  undergoes  when  it  is  subjected  to  mental 
labor.  We  mean  the  change  by  which  the  idea  is  inevitably 
reduced  to  that  which  to  the  hearer's  mind  is  its  simplest  and 
most  portable  shape,  through  the  elimination  of  all  that  is  irrele- 
vant or  of  no  present  consequence  to  the  hearer.  The  sponta- 
neous expression  of  a  foreign  idea  under  such  circumstances 
must,  then,  amount  to  the  expression  of  that  particular  phase  of 
the  idea  which  especially  interests  the  hearer. 

In  extant  Latin  literature  we  find  frequent  use  made  of  such 
expressions  at  the  beginnings  of  new  scenes  in  Comedy,  where 
the  purpose  is  at  once  to  sum  up  a  conversation  which  has  just 
been  carried  on  off  the  stage,  and  to  show  the  speaker's  attitude 
toward  the  subject  of  this  conversation.  So  in  the  Adelphi  of 
Terence  (11.  447-9) ,  when  several  new  characters  come  upon  the 
stage  with  the  following  conversation : 

Hegio.     Pro  di  immortales,  facinus  indignum,  Geta, 

quod  narras ! 
Geta.  Sic  est  factum. 

Hegio.  Ex  Ulan  familia 

tarn  inliberale  esse  ortum  facinus ! 

As  this  case  and  many  others  like  it  show,  the  natural  mode 
of  expression  in  Latin  for  this,  the  second  stage  of  assimilation, 
is  the  infinitive — what  the  grammars  call  an  infinitive  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  or  incredulity. 

Not  all  infinitives  of  exclamation  fall  under  this  head,  how- 
ever, for  besides  expressing  the  speaker's  attitude  toward  state- 
ments of  other  people,  this  construction  may  also,  and  often 
does,  express  his  attitude  toward  ideas  which  have  come  to  him 
in  other  ways — from  his  own  observation,  experience,  or  past 
thinking.  These  observations  and  experiences  of  the  speaker's 
own  are  often  found  by  him  to  be  just  as  difficult  of  assimilation 
as  the  things  which  are  said  by  another.  So  in  Terence's  Andria, 
370,  when  Simo  exclaims  over  the  waywardness  of  his  son : 
Tan  turn  laborem  capere  ob  talem  filium ! 
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So  far  as  the  speaker  himself  is  concerned,  this  independent 
use  of  the  infinitive  in  a  case  of  his  own  observation  or  experience 
is  not  different  from  its  use  with  reference  to  an  idea  originally 
expressed  by  another  person.  In  the  latter  case  the  speaker's 
sense  of  the  original  ownership  or  authorship  of  the  idea  has 
simply  faded  out,  while  in  the  former  case  such  a  sense  of 
authorship  never  existed,  and  in  both  cases  that  phase  of  the 
idea  which  particularly  interests  the  speaker  and  receives  his 
whole  attention,  seems  at  the  time  utterly  impossible  of  compre- 
hension.    Hence  the  surprise  or  incredulity. 

Still  a  third  independent  infinitive  which  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection,  is  the  so-called  historical  infinitive,  what 
Professor  Lane  called  the  "  infinitive  of  intimation."  This  infin- 
itive is  used  especially  in  narrating  a  series  of  events  which  all 
crowd  before  the  speaker's  mind  at  once,  or  succeed  each  other 
so  rapidly  that  he  does  not  have  time  to  get  the  individual  ideas 
all  completely  under  his  control.  In  the  case  of  the  exclama- 
tory infinitive  we  saw  that  the  individual  idea  was  not  made  the 
speaker's  own,  because  of  its  incompatibility  with  his  existing 
state  of  mind.  In  the  case  of  the  infinitive  of  intimation  the 
series  of  ideas  is  not  thoroughly  made  his  own,  because  of  their 
rapid  succession,  or  their  great  number  or  diversity  of  character. 
Psychologically,  therefore,  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  infinitive  of 
intimation  exist  in  the  speaker's  mind  in  the  same  state  as  those 
other  ideas,  proceeding  either  from  the  statements  of  other 
persons  or  from  his  own  experience,  which  he  has  not  been  able 
to  absorb  completely,  that  is,  these  ideas  are  all  in  a  state  of 
incomplete  association  or  assimilation.  And  this  incomplete 
assimilation  in  B's  mind  of  the  idea  expressed  by  A,  is  exactly 
the  condition  of  the  idea  which  is  reflected  in  indirect  discourse. 

If  we  examine  our  mental  habits,  we  find  that  we  do  not  by 
any  means  always  completely  absorb  the  ideas  we  hear  expressed. 
We  all  maintain  a  certain  standard  in  the  amount  of  corrobora- 
tive evidence  which  we  require  of  our  own  minds,  before  we  will 
allow  ourselves  to  decide  whether  that  which  someone  else  has 
said  is  true  or  false,  whether  we  shall  ourselves  accept  it  as  our 
own  or  reject  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  very  many 
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things  that  we  hear,  this  standard  is  never  reached  at  all,  and 
cannot  be  reached,  simply  because  it  is  not  possible  for  us  either 
to  have  or  to  get  the  experience  and  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  idea,  which  is  necessary  for  a  positive  judgment  of  our  own. 
To  be  sure,  the  general  credibility  of  the  person  speaking  may, 
even  in  such  cases,  decide  in  his  favor,  and  may  get  us  to  state 
as  a  truth,  from  our  own  standpoint,  what,  strictly  speaking,  is  a 
truth  only  from  his  standpoint.  But  when  this  happens,  we 
simply  say,  "The  thing  is  so,"  not,  "He  says  it  is  so,"  and  there 
is  no  indirect  discourse.  We  must  therefore  exclude  this  possi- 
bility from  our  discussion.  We  have  at  present  to  do  only  with 
those  cases  where  B  does  not  feel  competent  to  pass  final  judg- 
ment on  what  A*  has  said,  and  must  therefore  leave  the  idea  to 
rest  upon  its  own  merits  as  an  abstract  proposition,  or  upon  the 
authority  of  the  original  speaker.  And  an  idea  in  this  state, 
after  the  hearer's  mind  has  been  at  work  with  it  for  a  time,  and 
his  consciousness  of  its  connection  with  the  original  speaker  has 
become  somewhat  faint,  is  in  Latin  expressed,  as  we  saw,  by  the 
infinitive. 

Having  now  considered  the  second  and  third  stages,  we  shall 
pass  on  to  consider  the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  assimilation. 
At  this  stage,  as  we  saw,  the  hearer's  attention  has  not  yet  been 
completely  transferred  from  the  speaker  himself  to  the  idea  he 
has  expressed,  and  the  personality  of  A  and  the  sense  of  his 
authorship  are  therefore  still  very  strong  and  vivid  in  B's  mind. 
The  difference  between  this  stage  and  the  second,  or  infinitive 
stage,  which  we  have  just  spoken  about,  is  that  in  this  first  stage 
the  mind  of  B  has  not  yet  had  time  to  busy  itself  with  the  idea. 
That  being  so,  we  should  expect  that  B's  expression,  uttered  as 
it  is  directly  after  that  of  A,  would  present  the  idea  to  us  in 
practically  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  expressed  by  A.  And 
this  we  find  to  be  actually  the  case,  with  the  exception,  in  Latin, 
that  the  verb  is  very  often  in  the  subjunctive,  even  when  A  used 
the  imperative  or  the  indicative.  For  example,  after  an  imper- 
ative : 

Most.  633.  Tranio.  Die  te  daturum  ut  abeat.  Theopropides.  Egon 
dicam  dare? 
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Cap t.  139.  Hegio.     Ne  fle.     Ergasilus.     Egon  ilium  non  fleam? 

After  an  indicative  question  : 

Ad.  374.  Syrus.     Quid  agitur?     Derma.     Quid  agatur? 
Ad.  84.  Mtcio.     Quid  is  fecit?     Demea.     Quid  ille  fecerit? 

After  an  indicative  statement : 

Andria9i5.  Chrenus.     Bonus  est  hie  vir.     Simo.     Hie  vir  sit  bonus? 
Cure.  615.  Phaedromus.    Virgo  haec  liberast.     Therapontigonus.     Mean 
ancilla  libera  ut  sit? 

There  is  really  nothing  in  this  class  of  constructions  that 
requires  explanation  except  the  subjunctive.  But  why  should 
an  idea  expressed  by  A  in  the  indicative  have  the  subjunctive 
when  it  is  expressed  by  B?  From  the  examples  given  it  is  clear 
that  the  change  in  mood  is  not  due  to  what  A  says  or  the  way 
in  which  he  says  it,  but  that  it  must  be  due  to  something  in  the 
state  of  B's  mind  when  he  hears  it,  or  in  other  words,  to  the 
effect  produced  upon  B  by  the  mere  fact  of  A's  utterance. 
For,  as  we  saw,  B  uses  the  subjunctive  in  his  retort  exactly  in 
the  same  way,  whether  A's  original  expression  was  a  statement, 
a  question,  or  a  command.  If  we  examine  these  three  cases 
individually,  we  can  readily  understand  why  an  imperative  should' 
change  to  a  subjunctive.  For  when  A  gives  a  command  to  B, 
the  latter  would  naturally,  upon  applying  it  to  himself,  1.  e.}  the 
first  person,  express  it  by  the  subjunctive,  for  in  the  first  and 
third  person  the  subjunctive  regularly  performs  the  same  func- 
tions that  the  imperative  performs  in  the  second  person.  But 
why  B  should  also  use  the  subjunctive  to  express  his  mind  upon 
hearing  statements  and  questions  that  are  put  by  A  in  the  indi- 
cative, is  not  so  easy  to  see. 

In  looking  for  the  explanation  of  this  peculiar  phenomenon, 
we  need  to  realize  that  it  is  in  no  sense  an  exceptional,  but  rather 
a  thoroughly  universal  state  of  affairs  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  For  we  find  this  exchange  of  mood  in  indirect  discourse 
in  Greek  and  the  Germanic  languages,  no  less  than  in  Latin.  We 
are  fully  justified  in  asserting,  therefore,  that  the  change  is 
due  to  a  general  cause  operating  in  all  cases  alike,  or  in  other 
words,  that  there  must  be  some  common,  fundamental,  universal 
characteristic  of  the  hearer's  state  of  mind  in  this  earliest  stage 
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of  the  process  of  assimilation,  which  has  led  him  to  express  him- 
self in  the  same  way,  whether  it  be  a  statement  that  he  hears,  or 
a  command,  or  a  question,  whether  it  be  an  indicative,  a  sub- 
junctive, or  an  imperative.  But  what  is  this  pervading  quality 
of  the  hearer's  consciousness,  and  what  force  of  the  subjunctive  — 
or  optative  —  is  it  that  makes  this  mood  his  natural  medium  of 
expression? 

We  saw  at  the  beginning  of  our  discussion  that  an  idea 
expressed  by  A  has  either  been  previously  present  in  the  mind 
of  B,  or  it  has  not  been  present.  In  case  it  has  been  present, 
the  only  activity  aroused  in  B's  mind  by  A's  utterance  is  the 
simple  recognition  of  the  idea,  which  is  already  in  his  posses- 
sion. In  this  case  we  saw  that  indirect  discourse  was  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  A's  idea  is  new  to  B,  then  a  more  or 
less  lengthy  process  of  assimilation  is  necessary  in  B's  mind. 
And  we  found  that  it  is  during  the  earlier,  or  preliminary  stages 
of  this  process,  while  assimilation  is  yet  incomplete,  that  indirect 
discourse  has  its  origin.  When  the  subjunctive  is  used,  there- 
fore, to  express  an  idea  in  the  first  part  of  this  state  of  incom- 
plete assimilation,  it  must  have  that  force  which  will  reflect  the 
peculiar  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  mental  process  of 
active  assimilation  from  that  of  mere  recognition.  And  this 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  easy  enough  to  detect.  It  is  the 
much  greater  effort  which  the  mind,  consciously  enough,  puts 
forth  to  assimilate  the  strange  idea.  To  the  original  speaker,  in 
whose  mind  the  idea  is  already  assimilated,  the  necessity  of  this 
effort  is  of  course  not  so  apparent;  but  to  B,  who  has  the  actual 
work  of  assimilation  to  do,  the  effort  is  just  as  real  and  neces- 
sary as  though  A  had  given  a  command  to  his  mental  activities, 
instead  of  merely  making  a  statement  or  asking  a  question. 
Hence  B,  at  least  in  this  early  stage,  when  the  stress  of  mental 
work  is  greatest  and  the  personal  element  is  most  prominent, 
both  feels  and  expresses  the  foreign  idea,  as  if  it  were  a  demand 
made  upon  his  mental  powers  by  A.  The  subjunctive  would 
then  be  the  same  subjunctive  as  that  by  which  B  retorts  in  case 
of  a  command,  1.  e.t  it  is  a  variety  of  what  we  may  call  the  reflex 
ivolitive.     Commands,  statements,  and  questions  are  all,  in  the 
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very  earliest  stage  of  assimilation,  felt  by  B  merely  as  commands, 
or  at  least  as  demands  upon  his  assimilative  powers.  After  this 
first  shock,  of  course,  as  B's  mind  recovers  its  equilibrium  and 
gradually  gains  control  of  the  idea  instead  of  being  mastered  by 
it,  and  as  A's  personality  fades  from  it,  with  the  transfer  of  B's 
attention  to  the  thought,  this  feeling  of  subjection  to  A's  behest 
also  vanishes,  and  the  second  stage  of  the  assimilative  process, 
the  infinitive  stage,  supersedes  the  first  or  subjunctive  stage. 

There  are  two  lines  of  external  evidence  which  may  be 
offered  in  favor  of  this  view,  that  a  strange  idea,  though 
expressed  in  a  statement,  is  conceived  by  the  hearer  as  a  projec- 
tion of  the  speaker's  mind  and  personality,  i.  e.t  as  a  demand 
upon  his  own  mind.  The  first  of  these  proofs  is  furnished  by 
certain  peculiar  uses  of  the  Latin  verb  volo.  Volt  and  volunt,  for 
instance,  which  are  the  external  symbols  of  a  demand  by  a  third 
person  or  persons,  are  also  used  as  the  regular  mode  of  introdu- 
cing the  religious  and  philosophical  opinions  of  such  persons. 
This  use  of  the  word  is  found  scores  of  times  in  Cicero's  philo- 
sophical writings,  for  example  {De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  26,  28,  29,  30, 
33»  34»  36;  Hi  64,  68,  etc.)  But  in  addition  to  philosophical 
views,  volo  does  also,  quite  frequently,  introduce  ideas  or  state- 
ments of  any  kind,  as  for  instance  (Cic.  Pro  CaeL  21,  53),  Si 
tarn  familiaris  erat  Clodiae,  quam  tu  esse  vis.  In  other  words,  a 
person's  saying  or  thinking  something  is  looked  upon  as  though 
he  wished  or  wanted  something. 

Still  more  decisive,  perhaps,  is  the  evidence  furnished  in 
German  by  the  use  of  the  verb  sollen.  This  verb,  the  cognate  of 
the  English  shall,  expresses  obligation,  1.  *.,  the  state  brought 
about  by  a  command  or  expression  of  will  on  the  part  of  another. 
So  "  Er  soil  gehen"  means  "  I  or  someone  else  wants  him  to  go." 
But  this  same  word  is  also  regularly  used  as  a  sign  of  indirect 
discourse,  to  express  the  opinions  or  words  of  someone  else 
which  the  speaker  is  not  ready  to  adopt  as  his  own.  So  "Er  soil 
funfzig  Jahr  alt  sein,"  "  He  is  said  to  be  fifty  years  old."  Still 
further,  and  this  we  must  not  neglect  to  estimate  at  its  true  value, 
the  same  verb  sollen  is  also  used  to  reject  a  statement  by  another, 
iust  as  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  Latin.    So  my  statement,  "  Dies 
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ist  der  Kdnig,"  would  be  thrown  back  at  me  by  the  exclamation 
"  Dies  soil  der  Konig  sein?"  Finally,  in  German  as  in  Latin,  the 
subjunctive  is  used  with  exactly  the  same  force  to  express  the 
identical  shades  of  meaning  that  have  been  expressed  by  these 
three  uses  of  sollen,  namely,  command,  reported  statement,  and 
rejected  statement. 

To  sum  up  our  whole  discussion  in  a  word,  then,  we  have 
found  that  indirect  discourse  will  arise  spontaneously  only  while 
the  foreign  idea  is  in  a  state  of  incomplete  assimilation.  Of  this 
perioQ  of  mental  activity  preliminary  to  complete  assimilation, 
the  subjunctive  in  Latin  expresses  an  earlier,  and  the  infinitive  a 
later  stage. 

John  J.  Schlicher. 

State  Normal  School, 
Tcrrc  Haute,  Ind. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  problems  of  secondary  education  seem  to  be  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  interested  in  a  nation's  educational,  industrial,  and 
commercial  progress.  Not  many  months  since  we  noticed  the  movement  in 
Germany,  under  the  patronage  and  indeed  the  inspiration  of  the  Emperor,  to 
make  the  secondary  schools  conform  more  nearly  to  the  needs  of  the  national 
life  with  its  changed  and  ever-changing  ideals.  The  bill  before  the  British 
Parliament  at  the  present  time  is  distinguished  from  its  predecessors  by  the 
provision  for  a  more  accurate  definition  of  secondary  education,  and  for  its 
better  articulation  with  elementary  education.  The  Council  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild  of  England  is  now  making  an  investigation  into  the  right  order  and 
relation  of  subject-matter  in  secondary  schools,  and  expects  to  make  this  the 
great  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Education  Section  in  con- 
nection with  the  British  Association  next  autumn. 

But  specially  interesting  to  us  is  the  movement  in  France.  The  Chamber 
has  just  concluded  a  most  interesting  debate,  conducted  on  a  very  high  plane, 
concerning  a  bill  providing  for  the  reformation  of  certain  phases  of  secondary 
education  in  that  country.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Com- 
mission de  l'Enseignement,  after  thorough  investigation  and  mature  consider- 
ation, submitted  a  plan  by  which  the  secondary  schools  might  be  made  more 
direct  and  positive  contributors  to  national  progress.  The  movement  toward 
free  secondary  education  is  seen  in  France  in  the  proposal  to  lower  the  fees  in 
connection  with  the  lycees  and  to  increase  the  number  of  bourses.  As  M. 
Ribot  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate — "As  to  free  secondary  education, 
the  ideal  of  a  well  organized  society  is  not  to  give  the  same  instruction  to  all, 
but  to  open  a  way  to  the  highest  studies  for  the  brighter  minds  even  in  the 
poorest  classes  of  students."  The  total  number  of  hours  given  to  class  work 
and  study  is  to  be  reduced  to  nine  for  pupils  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  to 
seven  for  those  under  twelve,  and  a  lesson  instead  of  lasting  through  a  weari- 
some two  hours  is  to  be  confined  to  one  hour.  These  provisions  seem  to  us 
to  be  rational  and  in  keeping  with  modern  educational  thought.  But  the 
greatest  of  changes  occur  in  the  heart  of  the  school — the  plan  of  studies. 
As  an  indication  of  the  reason  for  the  changes  and  of  the  general  tendency 
in  higher  education  in  France,  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  M.  Leyques 
may  be  cited : 

The  struggle  among  nations  for  existence  is  too  severe ;  the  competition  that  we 
have  to  meet  from  our  rivals  is  too  keen  to  permit  the  university  to  stand  aloof.  In  a 
country  like  France,  where  the  professional  population  represents  48  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  where  the  commercial  capital  engaged  in  agriculture  and  industry  exceeds  two 
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• 

hundred  millions  of  francs,  the  university  cannot  content  itself  with  preparing  the 
young  men  entrusted  to  it  for  liberal  careers  alone ;  it  must  also  prepare  for  active  life, 
for  action.  We  have  already  brought  our  universities  into  contact  with  the  general 
life ;  they  have  come  down  from  the  Olympian  regions  in  which  they  had  too  long 
moved.  They  lend  their  aid  to  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture.  Who  can  com- 
plain? We  have  established  a  school  of  tanning  at  the  University  of  Lyons,  a  school 
of  brewing  at  Nancy,  laboratories  for  chemistry  as  applied  to  dyeing,  etc  The 
university  has  not  lost  prestige  owing  to  these  steps.  It  still  cultivates  pure  science, 
but  it  cultivates  practical  science  also,  and  it  extends  its  field  instead  of  diminishing 
it.     It  becomes  a  force  more  active  and  more  rich  in  results. 

In  accordance  with  such  an  ideal  we  find  the  following  changes  made  in 
the  plan  of  study.  Secondary  education  is  co-ordinated  with  primary  in  such 
a  way  that  it  forms  a  sequel  to  a  course  of  primary  instruction  having  a  nor- 
mal duration  of  four  years  ;  its  own  duration  is  seven  years  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  four  years  and  one  of  three.  In  the  first  division  the  pupils  have 
a  choice  between  two  sections.  In  section  A,  Latin  is  obligatory  from  the 
first  year,  and  Greek  is  optional  from  the  fourth  year ;  in  section  B,  there  is 
neither  Latin  nor  Greek ;  but  emphasis  is  placed  on  French,  science,  draw- 
ing, etc.  The  course  of  study  in  this  division  is  so  organized  as  to  form  a 
complete  whole,  and  is  not  used  as  a  mere  preparation  for  the  next  division. 
There  will  be  many  pupils  whose  circumstances  will  not  allow  them  more 
than  eight  years  of  schooling,  and  the  country  owes  it  to  these  that  they  be  as 
well  equipped  as  possible  for  the  life  in  the  great  outside  world.  In  the 
second  division  there  are  four  groups  of  principal  courses  from  which  the 
pupil  may  make  his  choice :  (a)  Latin  and  Greek ;  (b)  Latin  with  a  more 
widely  developed  study  of  languages  ;  (c)  Latin  with  a  more  thorough  study 
of  science  ;  (d)  languages  and  science  without  any  Latin  course. 

There  will  be  only  one  baccalauriat  of  secondary  education  and  based  on 
examination  on  one  of  the  above-mentioned  sections  of  the  second  division. 
All  diplomas  of  bachelier  confer  the  same  rights.  Should  students  desire 
not  to  proceed  to  the  baccalauriat*  but  study  applied  science,  they  may  after 
passing  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  division  attend  for  two  years 
certain  schools  of  applied  science  which  the  government  proposes  to  develop 
or  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  striking  features  of  this  plan  are  the  possibility  of  a  student  obtaining 
the  baccalauriat,  and  so  entering  the  universities  and  the  professions  without 
any  knowledge  of  Latin  ;  shortening  of  the  course  and  the  articulation  with 
primary  education  ;  the  reservation  of  Greek  for  the  e*lite.  Think  of  France 
allowing  a  youth  to  go  through  the  lycie  without  Latin  or  Greek,  and  to  go  to 
the  university  to  learn  tanning  or  brewing ! 

George  Herbert  Locke. 
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Analytical  Psychology.     A  Practical  Manual  by  Lightner  Witmer.     Boston 
and  London:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1902. 

Very  few  recent  books  in  philosophy  or  psychology  appeal  to  a  more  definite 
need  than  this  book  or  meet  it  more  adequately.  It  is  "  a  series  of  experiments  which 
can  be  performed  by  untrained  students,"  with  little  explanation  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher,  and  without  costly  apparatus.  As  such  it  affords  a  most  valuable  supple- 
ment to  any  of  the  good  text-books  in  psychology  already  in  use.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  used  also  as  an  independent  manual  and  introductory  manual,  as  the  experi- 
ments cover  such  topics  as  apperception,  attention,  association,  space-perception,  and 
analysis  of  sensation  (the  last  under  three  well  conceived  headings),  and  in  that  order. 
But  I  believe  its  largest  usefulness  will  be  found  when  employed  by  both  teacher  and 
student  to  reinforce,  illustrate  and  make  concrete  the  principles  found  in  more  theoretic 
works.  I  quote  with  hearty  approval  Dr.  Witmer's  words:  "This  manual  can  render 
no  more  gratifying  service  than  that  of  diverting  those  who  are  destined  to  become 
teachers  from  an  unwholesome  subservience  to  psychological  and  pedagogical  authorities 
toward  a  confident  self-dependence  upon  their  own  powers  of  observation  and  reflec- 
tion." And  I  add  that  the  book  is  most  admirably  qualified  to  perform  this  task.  It 
shows  upon  every  page  marks  of  adaptation  to  the  teacher's  and  student's  needs. 
Properly  used  in  normal  schools,  I  anticipate  that  it  will  become  a  most  important 
adjunct  to  preparation  for  teaching.  It  strikes  the  happy  mean  between  mere  general 
theory  and  a  complicated  and  minute  experimentation  which,  not  illustrating  general 
principles,  has  little  value  for  the  teacher. 

John  Dewey. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

Homeric  Society.     By  Albert  G.  Keller,  Ph.D.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
1902. 

Teachers  of  any  phase  of  Greek  literature  and  history,  as  well  as  of  Homer,  will 
find  Dr.  Keller's  Homeric  Society  an  almost  indispensable  book.  As  a  part  of  the 
teacher's  general  or  culture  equipment,  it  will  be  found  all  the  more  valuable  because 
not  prepared  as  a  classical  text-book,  but  as  a  chapter  of  sociology.  To  consider  the 
material  of  the  Homeric  poems  from  this  point  of  view  can  but  enlarge  the  teacher's 
horizon  and  enrich  his  teaching.  When  the  linguistic  material  of  the  school  is  employed 
more  freely  as  also  one  mode  of  making  acquaintance  with  typical  epochs  in  the 
culture  history  of  humanity,  our  language  teaching  will  be  greatly  improved.  Dr. 
Keller's  treatment  is  thorough,  and  his  method  such  as  to  yield  interesting  as  well  as 
correct  results. 
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Monsieur  Bergeret.  By  Anatole  France.  Edited  by  Francis  Harold  Dike,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Size,  5X7  in.;  pp.  280.  New  York :  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co. 

Unter  Briidern.  By  Paul  Heyse.  Edited  by  Emil  Keppler,  Columbia  University. 
Size,  5X7  in.;  pp.  68.     New  York :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Legenden.  By  Gottfried  Keller.  Edited  by  Margarete  Miiller  and  Carla  Wencke- 
bach, Wellesley  College.  Size,  4#X6#  in.;  PP-  M5*  Price,  35  cents.  New 
York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Der  Talisman.  By  Ludwig  Fulda.  Edited  by  C.  William  Prettyman,  Dickinson 
College.  Size,  4#X6Ja  in.;  pp.  125.  Price,  35  cents.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&Co. 

Der  Bibliothekar.  By  Gustav  von  Moser.  Edited  by  William  A.  Cooper,  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University.  Size,  5X7  in.;  pp.  187.  Price,  45  cents.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Co. 
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Der  Prozess.  By  Roderich  Benedix,  and  Einer  Musz  Heiraten,  by  A.  Wilhelmi. 
Edited  by  M.  B.  Lambert.  Size,  5X7  "M  PP«  *  12.  Price,  30  cents.  New  York : 
American  Book  Co. 

Das  Spielmannskind  und  Der  Stumme  Ratsherr.  By  W.  H.  Kiehl.  Edited  by  Geo. 
M.  Priest,  Princeton  University.  Size,  5  X  7  in.;  pp.  134.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Co. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Lessons  in  Old  Testament  History.  By  A.  S.  Aglen.  Size,  5X7  in.;  pp.  456.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  London:  Edward  Arnold,  37  Bedford  Street, 
Strand. 

A  Short  History  of  Germany.  By  Ernest  F.  Henderson.  Two  volumes.  Size, 
6  X8#  in.;  Vol.  I,  pp.  517;  Vol.  II,  pp.  471.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
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Waters,  New  York  University.  Size,  5  X  7%  in.;  pp.  62.  Price,  75  cents.  Boston : 
Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
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NOTES 


The  School  Review  takes  pleasure,  at  the  request  of  Professor  Rein  of 
Jena,  in  announcing  that  women  are  now  admitted  as  regular  students  to  that 
university. and  to  his  own  pedagogical  seminary. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders  and  The  Nurnberg  Stove,  two  of  the  best  of  Ouida's 
wholesome  stories  for  children,  make  up  the  latest  issue  (No.  150)  of  the 
"  Riverside  Literature  Series." 

Der  Process,  by  Roderich  Benedix,  and  Einer  Muss  Heiraten,  by  A.  Wil- 
helmi.  Edited  by  M.  B.  Lambert,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn.  Cloth, 
i2mo,  1 12  pp.  Price,  30  cents.  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago.  These  two  plays  are  among  those  recommended  for  elemen- 
tary reading  by  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America.  They  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  brief  comedy,  replete  with  fun  and  sprightliness. 
They  furnish  practice  in  colloquial  expressions,  and  will  be  of  great  help  in 
teaching  the  idioms  of  the  language.  Exercises  for  retranslation,  based  on 
the  text,  afford  materials  for  drill  in  German  prose  composition. 

Moseys  Der  Bibliothekar.  Edited,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  William 
A.  Cooper,  A.M.,  assistant  professor  of  German  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.  Cloth,  i2mo,  187  pp.  Price,  45  cents.  American  Book  Co., 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.  The  English  version  of  this  play,  under 
its  title  of  The  Private  Secretary,  has  won  a  host  of  friends  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  local  coloring,  and  hence  it  is  easy  of  comprehension  by  Ameri- 
can pupils.  Its  genuine  humor  stimulates  the  student's  interest  in  the  text, 
and  it  has  proved  a  favorite  wherever  used  in  schools.  The  language,  while 
offering  no  great  difficulties,  gives  an  acquaintance  with  colloquial  German 
which  is  most  helpful. 

Tuscan  Sculpture,  which  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  announce  for 
publication  in  March,  is  Vol.  XI  of  the  "  Riverside  Art  Series."  The  book 
gathers  material  for  a  survey  of  Tuscan  sculpture,  consisting  of  pictures  of 
masterpieces  and  brief  accounts  of  the  artists.  The  famous  old  works —  the 
"  St.  George  "  of  Donatello,  the  "  Madonna  "  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  and  the 
"Bambino"  of  Adrea  della  Robbia  are  reproduced,  and  others,  making  in  all 
sixteen  pictures.  To  these  Miss  Hurll  has  added  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  the  artists,  an  essay  on  Tuscan  sculpture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a 
historical  directory  of  the  works  in  this  collection. 

The  publishers  will  receive  subscriptions  to  any  four  consecutive  issues 
of  the  school  edition  in  paper  binding  at  $1.25,  and  in  cloth  binding  at  $1.80. 
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The  energetic  secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Association  has 
issued  the  following  statistics  of  membership  enrollment  at  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Educational  Association,  Chicago, 
111.,  February  25-27,  1902. 
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Buffalo  UTfflA  water  ft^SSK 

Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia,  Renal 
Calculi,  and  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Dr,  George  Ben  Johnston,  Richmond,  Va.,  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia: 
"IF  I  WERE  ASKED  WHAT  MINERAL  WATER  HAS  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OF 
USEFULNESS,  I  WOULD  UNHESITATINGLY  ANSWER  BUFFALO  LITHIA.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  in  many  obscure  and  stubborn  conditions  which,  at  best,  yield  slowly,  if  at  all,  to 
drugs.  In  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  OOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  LITtUEMIA,  and  the  like,  its 
beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting. 

"Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many  cured. 

M I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  DISINTEGRATING,  SOLVENT,  and  ELIMINATING 
POWERS  of  this  water  IN  RENAL  CALCULUS,  and  have  known  Its  long  continued  use  to  per- 
manently break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit. 

"  It  is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  Albuminuria  off  Pregnancy,  and  is  an 
excellent  diuretic  in  Scarlatina  and  Typhoid  Fever.  In  all  forms  of  BRIGHT* S  DISEASE, 
except  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pronounced.  I  believe  it  has  been 
the  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  in  this  trouble." 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.D.V  LL.  D.9  Professor  of  Materia  Medicaand  Therapeu- 
tics in  the  MedicchChirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
June  22, 1899:  ••The  BUFHUjO  UTHIA  WftTER  te  DOUBLY  EFFICIENT  in  Rheu- 
matism and  Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatic  sedlstents,  as  well  as  other  products 
difficult  of  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  renal 
cells,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  The  intense. suffering  pro- 
duced by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination. 
Unquestionably,  although  the  speedy  removal  of  Uric  Add  and  other  products  of  faulty  tissue 
change  is  of  conspicuous  benefit,  yet  to  PREVENT  their  formation  is  a  service  still  more  important. 
This  service  Is  performed  by  the  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WflTER  when  lt  corrects 
those  digestive  failures  which  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  deleterious  materials," 

James  L.  Cabell*  M.D.9  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Formerly  Prof essor  of  Physiology  and 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  Nation- 
al  Board  of  Health,  says:  "BUFFALO  LfFHIA  WffTER  ln  Uric  AcW  Diathesis  is  a 
well-known  therapeutic  resource.  It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an 
article  of  Materia  Medica." 

Dr.  J.  W«  Mallet,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Virginia,  (Extract  from  report 

&1SB,lSfadSa?8  Buffalo LmoAVterER  **«*»..». 

"  lt  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  action  of  the  water  is  PRIMARILY  and  MAINLY 
upon  URIC  ACID  and  the  URATES,  but  when  these  constituents  occur  along  with  and  as 
cementing  matter  to  Phosphatic  or  Oxalic  Calculus  materials,  the  latter  may  be  so  detached  and 
broken  down  as  to  disintegrate  the  Calculus  as  a  whole  in  these  cases,  also  thus  admitting  of 
Urethra]  discharge.'9 

Spring  No.  1  is  both  a  NERVE  and  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  to  PALE,  FEEBLE,  and 
AM45MIC  SUBJECTS  Is  to  be  preferred.  lnthastsai»of  these  symptom  Na  2  is  to  be  preferred 

BUFFALO  IJTHIA  WSTER  *  **  «*  *9  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  whkh  defy  an  Imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR-  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  - fIRGINll 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


VOLUME  X  TTTMTh         mno  WHOLE 

NUMBER  6  JU11D,      1  yUZ  NUMBER  96 


CONTROLLING  CONCEPTIONS   IN   SYNTACTICAL 

STUDY. 

My  purpose  in  the  present  paper  is  to  set  before  you  certain 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  early  stages  of  that  parent 
speech  from  which  the  various  Indo-European  languages  have 
come  down ;  or,  to  put  it  more  simply,  I  want  to  sketch  certain 
probable  aspects  of  the  way  in  which  our  earliest  articulating 
ancestors  talked,  and  to  show  how,  in  the  light  of  these  concep- 
tions, we  ought  to  approach  syntactical  problems. 

The  more  we  know  of  man,  the  more  we  incline  to  believe 
that  he  sprang  from  a  very  lowly  beginning,  and  spent  a  long 
time  in  reaching  the  lofty  station  which  is  disclosed  in  the  earli- 
est literatures.  His  first  attempts  at  speech  must  have  been  of 
a  very  simple  and  very  rude  nature. 

The  earliest  perceptions  which  he  would  have  and  would  feel 
the  need  of  expressing  must  have  been  those  of  the  senses.* 
He  would  see  things  in  their  various  places,  or  changes  of  place ; 
he  would  see  physical  acts  ;  he  would  hear  sounds ;  he  would 
smell  odors.  These  things  formed  the  drama  of  his  daily  life. 
The  earliest  relations  which  he  would  express  between  things, 
would,  therefore,  be  likely  to  be  j^u*-relations.  It  follows  that 
most  of  the  cases,  if  not  all,  must  originally  have  expressed  rela- 

z  He  may,  of  course,  have  advanced  somewhat  beyond  this  stage  before  he  reached 
articulate  speech  at  all ;  but  these  perceptions  must  have  formed  the  larger  part  of 
what  he  at  first  had  to  convey. 
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tions  in  space.  His  earliest  nouns  must  have  expressed  things 
touched,  seen,  etc.  His  earliest  verbs  must  have  denoted  phys- 
ical activity,  e.  g.,  seizing,  carrying,  striking,  hearing,  smelling,  etc. 
As  for  the  force  of  his  earliest  verb-form,  it  probably  expressed 
merely  action  or  state,  together  with  the  idea  of  person,  and  with 
no  differentiation  of  mood  or  tense.  For  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  the  first  distinctions  of  which  he  would  feel  the  need  in  his 
verb-forms  were  those  of  person ;  *  and  it  is  also  quite  impossible 
to  believe  that  a  fully  developed  system  of  moods  and  tenses 
sprang  into  existence  all  at  once. 

Now  do  the  facts  of  language,  as  we  find  them,  agree  with 
this  statement  of  probabilities,  or  do  they  contradict  it  ? 

With  regard  to  three  of  the  cases  of  the  parent  speech,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  facts  agree.  In  various  languages  we  find, 
for  example,  that  the  (true)  ablative  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of 
separation,  whether  this  be  separation  in  space,  as  with  exeo,  or  only 
a  figurative  separation  as  with  careo.  We  are  forced,  then,  to  one 
of  two  conclusions  :  either  the  mechanism  originally  expressed 
separation  in  space,  and  was  afterward  applied  to  express  that 
vaguer  kind  of  separation  which  we  call  figurative,  or  the  first 
conception  was  wholly  figurative,  and  the  conception  of  separa- 
tion in  space  arose  out  of  this.  No  one  can  hesitate  between  these 
two  conceptions.  Similarly,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Latin 
ablative,  as  used  with  the  preposition  in,  goes  back  to  a  true 
locative  force,  and  that  such  a  type  as  in  castris  est,  "he  is  in  the 
camp,"  represents  an  earlier  stage  than  magna  in  spe  sum,  "  I 
am  in  great  hopes"  (Cic.  Att.  6,  2,  6). 

Again,  as  one  studies  the  relations  of  meanings  in  various 
words  in  various  languages,  one  finds,  perhaps,  an  expression  of 
an  intangible,  immaterial  thing  in  a  given  word,  while  another 
word  of  the  same  root  indicates  a  tangible  thing,  or  a  physical 
act.  Thus  namas  in  Sanskrit  means  "  honor,"  "  reverence. "  The 
corresponding  verb  nam  likewise  means  "  to  honor,"  "to  rever- 
ence," but  it  also  means  "to  bend,  "  "to  yield,"  or  "to  incline 

'It  seems  to  be  clearly  established  that,  in  the  Semitic  languages,  the  verbis 
made  up  of  a  noun  and  a  personal  ending  (cf.  English  "  boat,  "  "  I  boat, "  "  you 
boat,  "etc.) 
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toward  with  affection."  Clearly  the  root  in  its  earliest  mean- 
ing denoted  simply  the  physical  act  of  bending.  Our  English 
words  and  phrases  "condescend, "  "stoop  to,"  "lower  one's  self 
to, "  have  evidently  had  a  parallel  history.  Examples  seen  both 
in  English  and  Latin  are  "fall"  or  "go  down"  in  the  sense  of 
"become  impaired,  "  as  in  "credit  has  gone  down,"  and  Cicero's 
fides  concidit,  "burn"  in  the  sense  of  "be  eager,"  as  in  "burns 
with  curiosity,"  and  the  Latin  ardet  abire  fuga,  etc.,  etc.  The 
tendency  of  modern  workers  accordingly  is  to  seek  origins,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  sense-conceptions,  even  when  studying  words 
apparently  so  far  from  sense-meanings  as  the  Latin  volo,  Eng- 
lish "will,"  and  the  like. 

As  for  the  earliest  mechanism  of  the  verb,  relics  of  it  seem 
still  to  be  scattered  about  in  the  languages  descended  from 
the  parent  speech.  Here  I  touch  upon  matters  not  quite  so  evi- 
dent, and  upon  which  there  has  not  yet  been  serious  reflection. 
One  recalls  at  once,  however,  such  expressions  as  prius'quam 
respondeo  "before  I  answer"  (Cic.  Phil.  2,  I,  3),  and  recognizes 
that  substantially  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  by  this  as  by 
priusquam  respotideam,  with  the  subjunctive.  One  recalls  such 
expressions  as  si  permanent,  "ii  they  remain"  (Cic,  Cat.  2,  5, 
11),  and  remembers  that,  in  the  same  oration  of  Cicero,  the 
same  idea  is  expressed  later  by  si  permanebunt,  the  future  indica- 
tive (Cic.  Cat.  2,  8,  18).  English  and  German  also  have  these 
idioms.  We  say,  e.g.;  "Before  this  happens,  we  must  do  so 
and  so,"  "If  this  happens,"  we  shall  we  ruined,  and  the  like. 
These  are  only  a  few  instances  of  constructions  found  in  greater 
or  less  degree  in  Sanskrit,  Latin,  English,  German,  and  other 
languages  of  our  family.  The  grammars  generally  say  little 
about  them,  and,  when  they  do  say  anything,  endeavor  to  treat 
this  so-called  present  indicative  as  really  expressing  something 
as  good  as  now  going  on,  that  is,  as  only  a  modification  of  the  true 
present  indicative.  Such  a  treatment  is  at  variance  with  the  facts. 
When  Dido,  for  example,  says  :  "But  I  should  wish  the  depths 
of  earth  to  yawn  for  me  before  I  wrong  thee,  Modesty,"  ante, 
Pudor,  quam  te  violo  (Aen.  4,  24),  her  feeling  is  that  of  strong 
aversion, .and  not  that  the  wrong  is  as  good   as  done.     This  is 
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only  one  of  a  great  many  instances  in  which  grammarians  and 
editors  have  started  with  a  certain  conception  and  forced  all  the 
facts  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this  conception. 

Let  me  now,  in  the  light  of  these  general  considerations, 
rapidly  sketch  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been  in  all  probability 
the  earliest  force  of  the  cases  and  the  general  character  of  the 
later  developments. 

Of  the  eight  cases  of  the  parent  speech,  one,  as  is  generally 
agreed,  expressed  simply  the  name,  and  was  therefore  rightly 
called  the  nominative.  Relics  of  this  earliest  use,  in  which  it 
did  not  yet  express  the  subject,  are  to  be  found  in  various 
languages.  Nepos,  for  instance,  is  very  fond  of  beginning  his 
11  Lives  "  with  the  name  of  the  person,  in  what  we  call  the  nomina- 
tive case.  This  done,  he  may  perhaps  go  on  with  hie,  huius,  in 
hoc,  or  de  hoc.  The  nominative  form  really  means  nothing  but 
the  name.  Instances  are  also  to  be  found  in  Greek.  They  are 
common  enough  in  English  likewise,  in  the  conversational  style, 
or  imitations  of  it.  You  will  recall  from  Lowell's  Biglow 
Papers  the  lines  : 

But  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Says  that  is  his  view  o*  the  thing  to  a  "  T. " 

The  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  in  our  family  of  lan- 
guages shows  traces,  in  its  termination,  of  a  personal  pronoun. 
This  in '  the  beginning  was  the  subject  of  the  verb,  while  the 
nominative  was  the  mere  naming-case  (as  in  "John  P.  Robinson, 
he  says").  But  the  pronoun  in  time  became  an  indistinguish- 
able part  of  the  verb,  and  so  ceased  to  be  felt  as  a  pronoun  at 
all.  This  left  the  nominative  in  the  position  of  subject  to  the 
verb  (as  in  "John  P.  Robinson  says"). 

The  question  of  the  earliest  force  of  the  genitive  is  a  very 
difficult  one.  It  may  have  expressed  simply  the  conception  of 
possession,  which  conception  may  originally  have  included  the 
partitive  idea,  as  in  multi  Romanorum,  il  many  belonging  to  the 
Romans,"  that  is,  "  many  of  the  Romans."  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  certain  uses  which  hint  at  some  conception  of  space- 
relation  as  having  been  the  earliest  meaning,  as,  e.  g.,  the  Greek 
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avrov,  "there."  Let  us  pass  this  case  by,  however,  since  I  have 
no  new  light  to  throw  upon  its  history. 

Of  the  remaining  cases,  dative,  accusative,  true  ablative, 
locative,  and  instrumental,  three  clearly  express  or  involve  space- 
relation.  These  are  the  true  ablative,  which  expresses  separa- 
tion in  space ;  the  locative,  which  expresses  location  in  space ; 
and  the  instrumental,  which  originally  expressed  association  in 
space,  and  ought,  from  every  point  of  view,  to  have  been  named 
the  sociative  (the  idea  of  instrument,  which  has  given  it  its  name 
of  "instrumental,"  being  only  a  secondary  and  derivative  one). 

There  remain  two  extremely  important  and  constantly  recur- 
ring space  conceptions,  namely  that  of  motion  toward  something, 
and  that  of  contact,  with  the  closely  related  conception  of  neigh- 
borhood; and  there  remain  two  cases,  the  dative  and  the  accusative. 
It  is  extremely  probably  that  these  two  cases  expressed  these 
two  meanings.  But  which  expressed  direction  in  space,  fcnd 
which  expressed  contact  or  neighborhood  ? 

The  actual  forces  of  the  accusative  may  be  grouped  under 
three  heads.  The  case  may  express  (1)  the  direct  object  of  an 
active  verb ;  or  (2)  space-relation,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
relation  of  motion  (for  example,  incastrat  "to  the  camp,"  but  also 
ante  castraf  in  "front  of  the  camp");  and  (3)  respect,  as  seen  in  a 
great  number  of  instances  in  Greek,  and  occasionally  in  Sanskrit, 
Latin,  etc.  Now,  no  theory  as  yet  exists  that  will  satisfactorily 
connect  all  of  these  forces.  If  you  start  with  the  theory  that 
the  accusative  originally  expressed  the  end  of  motion,  you 
can  possibly  account  for  the  accusative  of  the  direct  object  as 
arising  out  of  the  conception  of  that  upon  which  activity  is 
directed ;  but  you  will  find  it  hard  to  account  for  the  accusative 
of  respect,  and  quite  impossible  to  account  for  the  accusative 
with  prepositions  that  contain  no  suggestion  of  motion.  If  you 
start  with  the  idea  of  the  direct  object,  it  is  hard  to  get  to  the 
construction  after  a  preposition  implying  motion,  and  still  harder 
to  get  to  the  construction  after  a  preposition  that  has  no  impli- 
cation of  motion  in  it.  As  for  beginning  with  the  construction 
of  respect,  no  one  has  yet  ventured  upon  that. 

The  accusative,  then,  remains  a  dark  case.     The  most  modern 
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tendency  is  to  regard  it  as  the  case  which  took  upon  itself  all 
the  functions  which  the  other  cases  did  not  possess  (thus 
Gadecke  and  Delbriick).  This  seems  to  me  merely  a  solution 
of  despair.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  rude  ancestor 
into  whose  life  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  enter  had  such 
vague  conceptions  to  express  by  cases  as  to  make  any  one  of 
them  the  general  catch-all  for  relations  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  It  is  probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  conceptions  were 
of  a  very  definite  and  simple  kind.  We  ought,  therefore,  in  the 
light  of  what  we  have  seen,  to  look  for  a  simple  and  definite 
conception  ;  and  this  should  be  one  of  space.  As  already  noted, 
it  cannot  be  that  of  direction  in  space ;  for  such  an  original 
meaning  could  not  have  given  rise  to  all  the  actual  uses  which 
we  find.  We  are  thus  brought,  by  exclusion,  to  the  hypothesis 
of  an  original  force  of  contact,  with  its  closely  allied  concep- 
tion of  neighborhood. 

Let  us  see,  now,  what  would  naturally  happen  to  the  case  if 
it  began  with  this  meaning.  Our  rude  ancestors,  if  they  wanted 
to  express  ideas  of  contact  or  neighborhood,  such  as  we  express 
by  prepositions,  would  have  had  to  be  content  with  the  bare  case 
alone.  But  then  everybody  would  agree  that  they  had  to  be 
content  with  bare  cases  for  all  kinds  of  space-relations  ;  for  it  is 
an  accepted  theory,  borne  out  by  abundant  facts,  that  preposi- 
tions are  nothing  but  adverbs  that  have  taken  on  a  new  power 
of  expressing  relation,  and  that  these  adverbs  were  originally, 
at  least  in  large  part,  nothing  but  cases  themselves.  We  must 
be  content,  then,  to  let  our  primitive  man  talk  in  a  very  rude 
way.  If  he  wanted  to  say,  when  the  family  went  to  bed  for  the 
night,  "  push  the  rock  against  the  door,"  he  would  simply  say 
something  like  "push  rock  door" — and  none  of  his  children 
would  be  likely  to  misunderstand  him.  If  his  cave  were  attacked, 
and  he  wanted  to  organize  a  defense,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
say  "stand  beside  the  door,"  but  would  simply  say  "stand 
door,"  and  again  would  be  understood.  The  next  stage  would 
consist  in  the  rise  of  adverbs  to  indicate  more  exactly  the  rela- 
tions that  had  been  vaguely  indicated  before.  At  a  certain 
point,  then,  one  could  say  "stand  door,  behind,"  " stand  door,  in 
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front,"  etc.  But  these  adverbs  would  now  seem  to  indicate  more 
precisely  the  relation  between  the  verb  and  the  noun.  They  would 
therefore  seem  to  introduce  the  noun,  and  would  accordingly  be 
put  before  it,  whence  the  name  of  "preposition."  In  such  ways, 
with  the  help  of  prepositions,  the  accusative  became  the  case 
which  could  express  any  of  the  space-relations.  Naturally,  it  did 
not,  in  any  large  degree,  invade  the  relations  already  provided 
for  by  the  ablative,  the  locative  and  the  sociative  cases,  though 
even  here  there  is  just  enough  confusion  to  make  the  above 
theory  very  probable.  So,  for  instance,  you  find  post,  "behind," 
"after,"  governing  the  accusative  in  Latin,  while  in  the  Oscan 
and  Umbrian  dialects,  the  close  relatives  of  Latin,  it  takes  the 
ablative  —  doubtless  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  one  starts  in 
estimating  the  space-relation  (compare  pro,  "in  front,"  which, 
though  one  would  expect  it  to  take  the  same  case  as  ante  and 
post,  takes  the  ablative  of  the  point  of  view  from  which.  The 
case  in  Latin  posted,  posthdc,  etc.,  may  be  due  to  the  same  reason). 
In  the  main,  however,  the  true  ablative,  the  sociative,  and  the 
locative  cases  keep  their  own  territory  to  themselves. 

The  second  power  of  the  accusative,  that  of  expressing  the 
direct  object,  arose  in  a  very  simple  and  wholly  inevitable  way 
from  combinations  of  accusatives  with  active  verbs  of  contact, 
as  in  "  push  the  stone,"  "  strike  the  man,"  and  the  like.  That 
which  originally  expressed  the  object  of  physical  contact  came  to 
seem  to  express  the  object  of  the  activity.  This  feeling  would 
also  rapidly  grow,  as  words  took  on  figurative  meanings,  as  in 
the  case  of  urgeo,  "  push,"  "urge,"  "  prompt,"  "incite,"  "bur- 
den," etc. 

The  third  force,  the  apparently  mysterious  one  of  respect,  is 
probably  of  extremely  simple  origin.  The  accusative  simply 
indicates  that  upon  which  the  thought  touches.  Surely  this  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  difficult  or  improbable  solution,  if  one  bears 
in  mind  that,  in  the  St.  James  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  phrase 
"touching,"  or  "  as  touching"  occurs  twenty-six  times  in  the 
sense  of  "  as  regards,"  and  is  used  interchangeably  with  the 
latter  phrase,  for  example  in  Romans  11:28,  "  as  concerning  the 
gospel,  they  are  enemies  for  your  sakes;  but  as  touching  the  elec- 
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tion,  they  are  beloved  for  the  father's  sakes."  Even  today, 
indeed,  one  often  hears  the  same  phrase  in  the  same  sense;  and 
the  corresponding  "  touchant "  is  common  in  French  with  the 
same  meaning. 

A  wholly  satisfactory  explanation,  then,  of  the  three  great 
families  of  relations  expressed  by  the  accusative  seems  to  be 
afforded  by  the  theory  which  I  have  advanced,  that  it  originally 
expressed  one  of  the  most  important  space-conceptions.  But 
the  theory  receives  additional  support  from  the  perfect  way  in 
which  the  dative  meets  the  requirements  for  the  remaining  lead- 
ing space-relation,  that  of  direction  in  space.  This  case  is  found 
in  actual  literature  to  have  two  forces,  that  of  literal  direction, 
as  in  Virgil's  "  rises  to  the  heavens,"  and  that  of  figurative  direc- 
tion, as  in  "  gives  to  the  poor,"  "  kind  to  his  neighbors,"  and  the 
like.  The  literal  force  still  appears  with  great  frequency  in  our 
earliest  Greek  documents,  the  Homeric  poems.  It  maintains 
itself  in  Latin  prose  (perhaps  with  a  slight  shading  toward  the 
idea  of  the  indirect  object,  which  was  developed  out  of  it),  after 
fero  and  mitto  (thus  ad  te  mitto  and  tibi  mitto)\  and  it  appears  sporadi- 
cally in  poetry,  and  in  very  late  prose.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  accusative  took  from  the  dative  the  expression  of  the  idea 
of  literal  direction  in  space;  for  the  accusative,  by  its  very  nature, 
was  fitted,  after  the  rise  of  the  prepositions  ad%  in,  etc.,  to 
express  the  contact  or  nearness  which  ordinarily  results  from 
motion  toward  anything. 

This  general  view  of  the  dative  is  one  of  the  two  that  have 
been  held  in  the  past.  It  is  at  present  the  unfashionable  view. 
But  it  has  not  hitherto  been  supported  by  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  accusative.  I  believe  that,  with  this  backing,  it  will 
triumph.  Moreover,  the  theory  affords  a  very  beautiful  solu- 
tion, not  hitherto  proposed,  of  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the 
dative  in  Latin  and  Greek  after  verbs  compounded  with  certain 
prepositions.  Of  the  compounds  occurring  most  frequently  in 
Cicero  and  Caesar  with  this  construction,  the  verb  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  either  denotes  literal  motion,  or  originally 
denoted  it.  Adfero,  infero,  adicio,  initio^  accido,  are  familiar 
examples.     My  theory  is  that  the  dative   as   originally  used, 
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after  adfero  or  infero,  for  example,  was  precisely  the  same  thing 
as  the  dative  after  the  simple  fero,  namely,  the  expression  of 
direction  in  space.x  The  in,  when  it  first  appeared,  was  a  mere 
adverb.  In  this  class  of  compounds  the  adverbs  never  advanced 
beyond  the  adverbial  stage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  became  welded 
into  one  mass  with  the  verb.  In  consequence,  no  new  influence 
was  exerted,  as  was  exerted  when  the  adverb  became  a  true 
preposition,  to  change  the  construction  of  the  dependent  dative. 
The  type  accordingly  became  fixed.  Doubtless  other  types  also 
came  into  existence,  as  with  intersum,  which  would  originally 
take  an  accusative ;  but  the  large  preponderance  of  the  dative 
type  with  original  verbs  of  motion  overpowered  these  outlying 
types,  and  made  the  dative  the  construction  for  them  all. 

I  should  be  glad,  if  there  were  time,  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
the  earliest  forces  of  the  moods,  and  to  sketch  the  probable 
ways  in  which  the  leading  secondary  forces  were  developed 
from  these.*  Anyone  who  has  studied  the  various  theories 
about  the  Latin  subjunctive  and  the  Greek  subjunctive  and 
optative  knows  that  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  historical  relations  of  the  various  forces.  There  has 
remained,  for  example,  an  unbridged  chasm  between  the  opta- 
tive of  wish  and  the  potential  optative.  But  I  must  here  con- 
fine myself  to  a  sketch  of  a  very  primitive  form  of  conversation, 
and  a  general  hint  about  the  subsequent  development  of  mood- 
expression.  I  have  said  that  I  believed  the  earliest  verb  of  the 
parent  speech  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages  to  have 
expressed  merely  the  idea  of  activity  (or  state)  together  with 
that  of  person.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  we  have  an  inflection 
like  ** I  go,"  "you  go,"  "he  go,"  etc.;  and  let  us  imagine  how  a 
little  fellow  of  the  earliest  period  would  think  and  talk  in  pro- 
jecting, carrying  out,  and  afterwards  narrating  a  fishing  excur- 
sion. In  the  morning,  perhaps,  he  is  in  doubt  whether  to  fish 
or  hunt.  Instead  of  using  the  deliberate  subjunctive,  as  a  later 
boy  would  have  been  able  to  do,  he  would  think  to  himself :  "  I 
go  hunting?  I  go  fishing?"     Finally  he  resolves,  "I  go  fishing," 

1  See  footnote,  p.  427. 
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where  a  later  boy  would  have  used  the  volitive  subjunctive  ("I 
will  go  fishing"),  and  a  still  later  one  the  future  indicative. 
His  wish  (later  optative)  for  somebody's  companionship,  let  us 
say  Johnny's,  would  express  itself  in,  " Johnny,  he  go  too."  He 
goes  to  Johnny  and  says,  "I  go  fishing,  you  go  too"  (later 
imperative,  volitive,  or  optative  for  the  second  verb).  Johnny's 
mother  not  being  a  negligible  factor,  he  goes  to  her,  announces 
his  intention  and  prefers  his  request,  "I  go  fishing;  Johnny, 
he  go  too"  (later,  imperative,  volitive,  or  optative  for  the 
second  best),  and  expresses  a  conviction  that  if  they  go,  they 
will  make  a  big  catch  —  "we  go,  we  catch  much  fish"  (future 
condition  and  conclusion).  Johnny's  mother  gives  her  consent 
by  saying:  "Johnny,  he  go"  (later  imperative,  volitive,  or  opta- 
tive), but  prudently  advises,  "you  eat  before  you  go"  (the  last 
verb  corresponding  to  the  later  anticipatory  subjunctive).  They 
go,  and  the  organizer  of  the  expedition  narrates  the  story  the  day 
after  in  the  form:  "Johnny  and  I,  we  go  fishing  yesterday;  we 
catch  much  fish"  (historical  present). 

The  new  moods,  imperative,  subjunctive,  and  optative,  prob- 
ably came  into  existence  later,  each  with  a  single  and  fairly  sim- 
ple meaning.  With  these  meanings  others  became  associated, 
so  that  the  powers  of  the  moods  became  gradually  enlarged.  At 
every  step  of  the  process  these  differentiated  moods  took  from 
the  original  set  of  verb-forms  something  of  its  functions,  until 
gradually  the  range  of  the  latter  was  narrowed  down,  in  ordi- 
nary use,  to  the  expression  of  true  indicative  and  true  present 
ideas.  Other  tenses  —  perfect,  imperfect,  future,  etc.  —  were 
then  built  up  to  correspond  to  this  present  indicative.  Never- 
theless, the  primitive  present  indicative,  as  we  may  call  it,  never 
wholly  lost  its  original  powers,  but  continued  to  be  used,  from 
time  to  time,  in  a  number  of  them.  Indeed,  the  greater  part 
of  the  planning,  conversation,  and  narration  sketched  above 
could  have  been  expressed  by  a  Roman  of  literary  times  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way.  The  so-called  present  indicative  is  actu- 
ally found,  here  and  there,  to  express  deliberation,  resolve, 
consent,  anticipation  (as  after  antequam  and  priusqiiam),  a  state- 
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ment  about  the  future,  a  future  condition,  and  a  fact  of  the  past 
(historical  present).* 

If,  now,  each  of  the  cases,  and  each  of  the  moods  except  the 
primitive  present  indicative,  had  at  first  a  single  meaning,  it  is 
obvious — and  has,  indeed,  been  assumed  in  all  that  I  have  said  — 
that  a  great  number  of  new  constructions  have  arisen  out  of  these 
simple  ones.  Otherwise  our  grammars  would  be  far  shorter  and 
far  simpler  than  they  are.  Can  we  put  our  finger  upon  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  these  changes  have  taken  place  ?  I  think  we 
can,  and  that  the  description  of  them  can  be  condensed  into  a 
few  formulae.  Briefly,  growths  of  construction  come  about 
mainly  in  four  ways.  Let  me  first  name  them,  and  then  illus- 
trate them. 

1.  Through  the  figurative  use  of  a  case,  a  mood,  or  a  tense. 

2.  Through  the  association  of  a  new  idea  with  an  existing 
construction. 

3.  Through  the  fusion  of  two  or  more  constructions  into  one. 

4.  Through  analogy,  i.  e.t  the  influence  of  one  or  more  con- 
structions upon  another  resembling  them  in  meaning. 

The  first  two  ways  are  similar  to  ways  in  which  changes  take 
place  in  the  meanings  of  words,  and  can  be  best  explained  in  the 
light  of  these  changes. 

1.  Figurative  use. — Many  words  of  sense  perception  are  used 
to  express  something  which  bears  an  evident  relation  to  a  thing 
perceived  by  the  senses,  yet  is  different.  For  example,  just  as 
we  say  "the  fire  burns,"  so  we  say  "the  man  burns  with  anger." 
In  a  precisely  similar  way  we  use  prepositions  of  space-relations 
to  express  ideas  which  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  space. 
So,  for  example,  just  as  we  say  "he  flees  from  the  camp,"  ex 
castris  fugit,  we  #may  say  "sick  from  a  wound,"  ex  vulnere  aeger 
(Cic.  Rep.,  2,  21,  38).  In  the  first  example  the  separation  is 
really  one  in  space ;  in  the  second,  it  is  a  figurative  one. 

2.  Association  of  ideas. — This  can  be  best  understood  by  illus- 

1  The  theories  here  presented  for  the  accusative  and  dative  cases  and  for  the  pres- 
ent indicative,  together  with  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  principal  powers  of  the  sub- 
junctive and  optative,  will  be  found  in  two  abstracts  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  190 1.  The  papers  will  be  published  in  full  in  the 
Indogernianische  Forschungen. 
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tration  from  changes  of  meaning  in  words.  Let  us  take  a 
familiar  Roman  word,  that  of  the  site  of  the  original  city.  The 
name  Palatium  seems  originally  to  have  meant  something  like 
"the  shepherd's  hill,"  and  at  any  rate  denoted  simply  a  certain 
definite  spot  in  Rome.  But  in  imperial  times  the  emperors  built 
splendid  buildings  upon  this  hill,  and  the  word  came  in  conse- 
quence, through  these  new  associations,  to  gain  a  second  mean- 
ing, that  of  a  splendid  building.  Ovid  has  it  in  this  sense  in  the 
phrase  "  the  palaces  of  great  heaven,"  and  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  modern  descendant  of  the  word  today.  What 
takes  place  in  such  cases  can  be  conveniently  stated  in  a  brief 
algebraic  formula.  Let  x  equal  the  original  meaning  of  a 
word;  and  let 7  indicate  an  additional  meaning  which,  either  in 
the  nature  of  things,  or  by  chance,  becomes  attached  to  this  orig- 
inal meaning.  The  word,  at  this  stage,  has  two  meanings,  for 
either  of  which  it  can  be  used :  namely,  the  original  one,  x%  and 
the  original  one  plus  its  new  association,  that  is,  x+y.  But  in 
such  a  case  the  original  meaning  is  frequently  lost,  so  that 
nothing  but  y  remains,  as  when  today  we  speak  of  a  palace, 
having  no  thought  whatever  of  any  shepherds,  or  of  any  hill 
in  Rome.  Of  course  the  process  can  be  continued  indefinitely, 
a  new  meaning,  zy  becoming  associated  with  the  meaning  y, 
with  a  possible  ultimate  loss  of  both  x  and  y}  so  that  in  the  end 
no  element  may  remain  of  the  original  meaning,  or  even  of  the 
second  meaning.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  Italian 
word  cattivo,  "bad,"  the  corresponding  French  chetif,  and  our 
word  "  caitiff,"  all  of  which  came  originally  from  the  Latin 
captivus,  "a  prisoner  of  war." 

Now  this  process  of  change  through  association  and  loss  is 
as  sure  to  have  taken  place  in  the  history  of  mood-ideas  and 
case  ideas,  as  to  have  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  meanings 
of  words.  An  altogether  probable  illustration  in  mood-usage  is 
the  following :  The  volitive  subjunctive  in  its  original  free  use 
could  be  employed  to  express  a  command,  as  in  id  facias,  "  do 
this."  But  this  command  might  be  given  under  circumstances 
that  seemed  to  the  hearer  to  make  it  unreasonable.  If  he  echoed 
the  command  in  the  form  of  the  question,  id  faciamt  "am  I  to 
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do  that  ?"  a  new  feeling,  that  of  surprise,  remonstrance  or  indig- 
nation, would  become  a  part  of  the  idea  in  effect  conveyed.  The 
total  meaning  of  the  question  at  this  stage  was  x  +y.  The 
inevitable  result  would  be  that  in  time  the  original  meaning,  x, 
would  disappear,  leaving  nothing  but  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
remonstrance,  or  indignation,  without  any  idea  of  question.  The 
meaning  is  now  simply  "the  idea  of  my  doing  that  !M  or,  in  the 
language  of  our  formula,  simply  y.  A  striking  example  of  the 
construction  at  this  extreme  stage  of  development  may  be  seen 
in  a  familiar  passage  in  the  Second  Oration  against  Catiline,  8,  18  : 
tu  rebus  omnibus  ornatus  et  copiosus  sis,  etdubites  /  "  the  idea  of  your 
being  abundantly  equipped  with  everything,  and  yet  hesi- 
tating I" 

3.  Fusion. — Two  or  more  constructions  which,  though  of  dif- 
ferent origin,  have  the  same  form  and  possess  a  certain  meaning 
in  common,  may  mingle  together  in  one  construction,  expressing 
that  common  meaning  only. 

The  example  which  I  shall  use  is  taken  from  the  results  of 
my  study  of  the  descriptive  genitive  and  ablative,  which  results, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  differ  from  those  of  the  very  interesting  dis- 
sertation published  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  Mr.  Edwards.  My 
views  have  been  published  in  abstract  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Philological  Association  for  igoo,  and  the  whole  paper 
will  be  printed  ultimately  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology. 
I  shall  today  merely  briefly  sketch  my  conception  of  the  way  in 
which  the  genitive  construction  came  into  existence. 

In  a  number  of  phrases  a  genitive  which  is,  in  origin,  merely 
possessive,  may  also  happen  to  describe;  as  when  we  say  "  a  man 
belonging  to  the  senatorial  order,"  homo  senatorii  ordinis;  "  a  man 
belonging  to  this  class,"  homo  huius  generis,  or,  in  commoner 
English,  "a  man  of  the  senatorial  order,"  "  a  man  of  this  class." 
Here  the  case  which  originally  expressed  the  possessive  or  pos- 
sessive-partitive idea  (let  us  call  this  a),  happens  also  to  suggest 
a  descriptive  idea,^,  so  that  the  meaning  is  now  a+y.  On  the 
other  side,  we  often  find  an  explanatory  (appositional)  genitive 
which  also  happens  to  describe.  When,  for  example,  we  say  "a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  ships,"  classis  centum  navium,  the  genitive, 
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which  really  explains  what  the  fleet  is  (the  fleet  is  the  one  hun- 
dred ships),  happens  at  the  same  time  to  describe,  through  the 
idea  of  quantity.  In  algebraic  formula,  the  meaning  is  b+y. 
The  idea  of  description,  yt  is  common  now  to  both  factors,  the 
factor  a+y  in  the  case  of  the  originally  possessive  genitive,  and 
the  factor  b+y  in  the  case  of  the  originally  explanatory  genitive. 
But  the  case-form,  the  genitive,  is  the  same  in  both  instances. 
Naturally  enough,  then,  this  case-form  seems  to  have  the  power 
of  describing.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  it  is  freely  used  to 
convey  this  idea,  so  that  abundant  examples  occur  in  which  one 
finds  no  trace  either  of  the  original  possessive  meaning,  a%  or  of 
the  original  explanatory  meaning,  b,  as  for  example,  when  we 
say  "a  young  man  of  great  courage/'  "  a  wall  of  ten  feet  in 
height. "  What  happens  in  such  a  case  is  that  the  two  construc- 
tions come  ultimately  into  complete  fusion,  the  result  of  which 
is  a  single  construction,  in  which  only  the  element  common  to 
both  the  original  constructions  appears,  while  the  individual, 
and  consequently  mutually  exclusive  elements,  of  the  original 
constructions  have  been  wholly  lost.  This,  again,  may  be  put 
in  algebraic  formula,  as  follows  :  If  a  meaning,  y,  becomes  asso- 
ciated with  each  of  two  or  more  different  constructions,  a,  bt 
etc.,  so  that  the  meanings  are  respectively  a+yt  b+y,  etc.,  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  a  fused  construction  in  which  the  meaning 
y  alone  is  conveyed,  the  original  meanings,  a,  bt  etc.,  being  lost. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  process  has  played  a  very  large  part  in 
language,  and  that  its  influence  explains  many  constructions 
which  hitherto  have  been  dark. 

4.  Analogy. — A  very  simple  and  interesting  case  in  Latin 
is  Quintilian's  use  (10,  1,  74)  of  a  subjunctive  qui-clzuse  after 
meretur,  on  the  analogy  of  the  ^«/-clause  after  the  equivalent 
dignus  est. 

I  have  not  covered  the  entire  ground  in  this  sketch.  A  care- 
ful analysis  can  show  still  further  influences  through  which  these 
changes  tended  to  come  about,  or  which  assisted  these  changes. 
One  of  these  has  indirectly  been  included  in  the  above,  namely,  . 
the  cause  of  the  association  of  a  new  meaning  with  an  older  one 
in  a  mood-construction  lies  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
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stances  under  which,  in  a  given  instance,  the  mood  is  used. 
These  circumstances,  so  to  speak,  give  a  new  color  to  the  con- 
struction. Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  subjunctive  of  surprise, 
remonstrance,  or  indignation,  it  is  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
thing  required  that  brings  the  new  idea  into  the  volitive  ques- 
tion, and  so  leads  to  the  final  employment  of  the  volitive  form 
to  express  this  idea  alone. 

In  a  recent  book  of  much  interest,  entitled  On  Principles  and 
Methods  in  Syntax,  my  friend,  Professor  E.  P.  Morris,  states  that 
Delbruck  and  " the  American  school"  (as  he  calls  Mr.  Elmer, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  myself)  regard  the  moods  as  in  themselves 
containing  all  the  ideas  which  we  find  in  actual  usage,  and  over- 
look, the  influence  of  circumstances,  and  of  the  contents  of  the 
sentence  outside  the  verb,  in  affecting  the  force  of  construc- 
tions. I  agree  with  Morris's  position  to  this  extent,  that  our 
grammars  say  far  too  little  of  the  influences  that  have  tended  to 
make  constructions  what  they  are ;  but  I  differ  entirely  with 
regard  to  his  statement  about  the  methods  employed  either  by 
Delbruck  or  by  the  "American  school."  The  passages  from 
which  I  have  taken  the  above  sketch  of  the  causes  of  the  growth 
and  changes  in  constructions  were  in  type  before  Morris's  book 
appeared,  and  cover  more  ground  than  his  treatment  of  principle 
has  covered.  The  particular  algebraic  formulae  which  I  have  used 
to  illustrate  association  and  loss  and  fusion  are  my  own  ;  but  the 
idea  of  fusion  in  constructions,  though  not  put  forth  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  and  insistence,  has  been  recognized  by  various 
workers,  and  so  has  the  idea  of  association  and  loss,  though 
again  not  with  a  sharp  precision  of  statement.  There  is  no  other 
single  point  that  has  played  so  large  a  part  as  the  last  in  my 
own  published  investigations.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  my  treat- 
ment of  the  "Cum-Constructions,"  published  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  a  very  explicit  statement  about  it  is  made  in  the  discussion 
of  methods  true  and  false  (p.  247).  Professor  Bennett  and  Profes- 
sor Elmer  have  prominently  employed  it  (see  Bennett's  Appendix, 
passim,  and  Elmer's  Cornell  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  VI). 
Delbriick's  whole  scheme  of  the  rise  of  the  various  subjunctive 
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and  optative  forces  out  of  a  single  original  one  in  each  case  is 
implicitly  based  upon  it.  Indeed,  the  existing  Latin  and  Greek 
grammars,  even  those  of  the  last  generation  of  workers,  are  full 
of  instances  of  the  tacit  application  of  this  principle. 

Wm.  Gardner  Hale. 
Thb  University  of  Chicago 
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There  is  no  greater  need  in  our  schools  than  a  better  method 
of  educational  diagnosis.  This  paper  does  not  present  a  "  method  " 
of  doing  a  certain  kind  of  educational  work,  but  it  aims  at  pre- 
senting a  better  method  of  finding  out  what  work  ought  to  be 
done. 

Let  us  accept  the  statement  that  the  true  purpose — indeed 
the  only  excuse — for  which  a  school  exists  is  to  fit  a  child  to  live 
in  his  world.  As  we  say  of  self-consciousness,  this  is  just  a  fact ; 
it  needs  no  argument.  But  we  must  specify  what  "  to  live" 
means.     This  must  be  determined  before  we  can  possibly  go  on. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  simple  knowledge  of  studies 
will  not  fit  one  to  live.  People  thus  provided  are  usually  pitiful 
failures.  We  must  study  life  as  it  is  today  and  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  coming  generation,  and  thus  determine  the  qualities 
which,  developed  in  a  man,  would  fit  him  to  live  in  his  world. 
These  qualities,  when  once  determined,  would  of  course  become 
the  specific  purposes  of  the  educative  process.  They  are  not 
hard  to  discover,  and  when  found  it  is  astonishing  that  scarcely 
one  of  them  is  a  clearly  defined  aim  of  the  schools  of  today; 
and  that  scarcely  one  of  them  will  be  developed,  other  than  by 
accident,  by  the  general  teaching  of  today. 

When  we  make  a  study  of  life,  we  see  at  once  that  in  our 
attention  to  the  book  we  have  frequently  forgotten  to  watch  the 
growth  of  the  child.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  student  once  said 
to  me:  "Why  has  none  of  our  teachers  ever  said  anything  to 
us  about  us,  when  it  is  about  us  that  we  should  know?  "  Verily, 
verily! 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  will  show  us  at  once  that  schools 
should  be  places  where  children  are  trained  to  the  acquirement 
of  qualities  instead  of  places  where  they  are  simply  to  learn 
things.  They  will  carry  away  from  such  a  school  a  dozen  times 
as  many  "things  "  when  the  books  are  used  as  means  for  training 
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in  qualities  as  they  will  carry  away  when  the  books  are  used  as 
ends.  The  idea  which  a  teacher  usually  has  of  his  duty  to  a 
child  is  to  furnish  him  with  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  a 
particular  kind,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  school  is  to  build  his 
mind  on  a  water-tight  compartment  plan.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  ridiculous.  Each  teacher  should  teach  the  whole  child, 
for  there  is  not  any  time  during  which  the  child  cannot  have 
opportunities  to  go  through  processes  in  the  many  qualities 
which  would  fit  that  child  for  successful  living  in  his  world. 

The  most  successful  teaching  in  the  world,  as  far  as  the 
attainment  of  a  rational  purpose  is  concerned,  is  found  in  the 
physical  gymnasiums  of  today.  The  director  of  a  good  gym- 
nasium has  almost  attained  perfection  in  the  definiteness  of  his 
purposes  and  the  excellence  of  his  methods  for  their  attain- 
ment. He  has  succeeded  because  of  his  excellent  method  of 
diagnosis.  It  will  pay  to  study  the  method  of  these  directors. 
Let  us  see  how  they  form  their  purposes  and  how  they  attain 
them. 

First,  these  wise  teachers  form  a  perfectly  clear  purpose  which 
is  not  a  catchword.  They  want  to  develop  a  physical  man.  So 
they  have  to  determine  first  — What  is  a  physical  man  ?  To  find 
out  this,  they  have  made  many  investigations  so  that  they  may 
determine  what  measurements  will  most  thoroughly  test  a  physi- 
cal man.  Then  with  these  measurements,  they  have  examined 
thousands  of  men.  From  these  examinations,  they  have  deter- 
mined what  are  normal  proportions  for  men  of  all  heights  and 
weights.  Then  they  prepared  what  they  call  an  "  anthropometric 
chart. "  This  contains  norms  in  all  particulars  for  men  of  all 
heights  and  weights.  These  norms  are  the  final  purposes  of  the 
directors  in  their  teaching. 

This  chart,  as  will  be  seen,  has  on  the  left  the  items  of 
measurements  which  will  thoroughly  test  a  man  physically.  To 
the  right  of  this  is  a  column  for  the  measurements  of  a  particular 
man.  Further  to  the  right  are  measurements  running  from  I  to 
99,  in  the  columns  under  which  are  given  specified  normal  pro- 
portions of  men  of  all  possible  sizes.  The  chart  in  the  first 
column,  under  the   figure    I   onrthe   left,  shows   that  out    of    a 
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large  number  of  men,  but  one  has  as  poor  measurements  as  those 
shown  in  this  column.  In  the  middle  is  a  column  which  shows 
the  measurements  of  the  average  man;  while  to  the  extreme 
right  is  the  record  of  an  almost  ideal  man,  who  has  the  magnifi- 
cent proportions  shown  in  the  column  under  the  figure  99.   In  the 

ftr.  /?/! 


other  columns  are  shown  the  proportions  of  a  certain  number  of 
men  receding  each  way  from  the  center  with  reference  to  the 
frequency  of  such  individuals.  To  the  left  of  the  center  the 
cases  get  fewer  and  fewer  where  men  have  such  poor  propor- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time  on  the  right  the  number  grows 
smaller  and  smaller  of  those  that  have  such  "magnificent  pro- 
portions. 

Now,  the  gymnasium  director  has  on  this  chart  the  measure- 
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ments  of  normal  men  of  all  heights  and  weights  so  that  what- 
ever man  he  measures  he  has  for  him  a  norm.  This  norm  is  the 
director's  general  purpose.  The  specified  measurements  under 
the  man's  height  or  weight  are  the  specific  purposes.  Thus  he 
has  prepared  an  excellent  basis  for  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Then  a  particular  man  is  measured.  If  his  measurements 
make  a  straight  line  down  from  his  height  or  weight,  he  is  prop- 
erly proportioned,  and  is  only  to  be  generally  developed,  or 
even  kept  as  he  is,  if  grown. 

If  his  line  is  zigzag,  as  in  the  chart  presented  here,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  gymnasium  director  become  very  definite  at  once. 
He  does  not  have  to  guess.  The  measurements  under  the 
subject's  height  or  weight  are  the  desiderata  or  limits.  The 
actual  measurement  in  any  particular  is  the  variable  which 
must  be  made  to  approximate  toward  the  limit  or  purpose,  so 
that  when  the  measurements  are  completed  the  director  has  as 
complete  specifications  for  his  task  of  making  a  physical  man 
as  has  an  architect  for  making  a  building  when  his  drawings  are 
completed.  Now  the  director  knows  what  to  do.  In  other 
words,  his  diagnosis  has  given  him  specific  purposes .  and  from 
these  it  is  not  difficult  to  deduce  logical  steps  of  what  to  do. 
So  he  has  easily  found  his  second  item  for  philosophical  doing 
— the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  attain  the  purpose 
formed. 

No  director  on  earth  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  take  a  complete 
book  of  exercises  and  start  a  person  at  the  beginning  and  have 
him  "  go  through  it,"  for  he  might  develop  his  man  in  a  measure- 
ment where  he  is  already  overdeveloped,  as  is  the  man  in  the 
chart  with  reference  to  measurements  at  the  waist.  Neither 
would  any  doctor  on  the  face  of  the  earth  start  a  man  at  the 
beginning  of  a  book  of  prescriptions  and  "take  him  through," 
unless  he  had  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the 
undertaker. 

But  this  is  exactly  what  we  do.  Thus,  for  example,  we  teach 
rhetoric  and  grarfimar,  not  considering  for  a  moment  what  train- 
ing purpose  is  to  be  subserved  by  the  several  exercises.  Mayhap 
a  child  is  already  overdeveloped  in   the  very  thing  we  give  him 
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to  study,  and  so  we  make  him  lopsided.  I  know  a  little  girl 
who  is  compelled  to  drone  over  the  lessons  in  her  third  reader 
when  she  knows  nearly  all  of  them  by  heart,  and  is  also 
familiar  with  her  fourth  and  fifth  reader,  in  which  she  is  tacitly 
promised  a  long  hereafter  of  punishment.  What  effect  must 
this  have  on  one's  zeal  to  grow?  Such  a  school  becomes  an 
intolerable  bore  to  a  child,  aud  it  is  no  wonder  it  wants  to  get 
out  and  away.  Thus  we  make  the  child  exist  for  the  system, 
instead  of  the  system  for  the  child.  Thus  we  lose  sight  of  the 
real  purpose — the  growth  of  the  child.  Such  a  method  would  make 
a  farmer  forbid  the  corn  in  the  rich  bottom  land  to  outgrow  the 
corn  in  the  clay  on  the  hill, 

I  have  inserted  in  this  article  an  actual  anthropometric  chart 
(p.  435).  This  is  a  chart  of  a  real  man.  It  will  bear  some 
patient  investigation  from  the  desiring  teacher.  It  is  the  chart 
of  an  abnormally  unsymmetrical  man.  Now  look  over  the  chart 
and  notice  the  remarkable  asymmetry  of  his  proportions.  Would 
any  gymnasium  director  think  of  starting  such  a  man  into  the 
first  exercise  of  a  book  of  exercises  without  making  a  diagnosis  ? 
The  chart  at  once  shows  that  this  man  is  short  on  lung  power 
and  long  on  appetite.  He  should  have  a  lung  capacity  of  273 
cubic  inches,  whereas  his  actual  capacity  is  only  128.  Thus  the 
purpose  of  the  gymnasium  director  is  to  develop  this  capacity 
from  128  to  273.  128  is  the  variable  which  must  be  made  to 
approximate  toward  the  limit,  273.  Now  he  has  a  definite  pur- 
pose. Definite  steps  at  once  determine  themselves,  and  means 
at  once  to  come  to  hand,  and  they  are  means. 

I  may  as  well  stop  here  to  say  that  there  is  one  law  we 
must  observe  in  all  cases.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  evolution  and 
evolution  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  true  teaching.  It  is  this  :  In  order 
to  develop  a  quality,  one  must  go  through  processes  in  this  quality.  There 
is  no  other  way.  If  a  race  horse  should  be  able  to  read  a  book 
on14  How  to  Grow  Swift,"  it  would  not  make  him  swift.  To 
read  a  book  on  "  How  to  Grow  Strong,"  will  not  make  a  man 
strong.  To  read  a  book  on  rhetoric  will  not  enable  a  man  to 
speak  or  write,  and  so  on,  without  exception.  No  amount  of 
knowledge  of  self-control  will   develop  self-control.     Nothing 
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but  persistent  self-control  will  develop  self-control.  And  yet  in 
college  we  studied  moral  philosophy  intellectually,  thus  never 
getting  in  sight  of  the  suburbs  of  moral  doing.  If  it  were  not 
pathetic  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  see  a  dear  old  reverend  college 
professor  teaching  moral  philosophy  intellectually \  hoping  that  when 
the  students  should  be  able  to  pass  a  good  examination  in  the 
subject  they  would  become  men  of  ethical  life.  Nothing  but 
breathing  exercises  will  increase  the  lung  capacity  of  the  man  in 
the  chart;  and  nothing  but  intellectual  practice  will  produce 
intellectual  acuteness ;  and  nothing  but  moral  doing  will  develop 
moral  habit. 

I  have  shown  how  truly  philosophical  is  the  director  in  a  good 
gymnasium.  It  is  known  to  every  thinker  that  the  steps  of  the 
doing  of  tasks,  when  properly  done,  are  alike,  no  matter  what 
the  material  worked  upon.  Now  is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  to 
look  about  us  for  a  rational  solution  of  our  problem  ?  Let  us 
apply  to  our  case  the  method  of  diagnosis  of  the  physician  and 
the  gymnasium  director.  It  is  the  only  rational  way.  Let  us 
for  a  time  lay  aside  our  books  on  "  method."  I  have  now  before 
me  three  such  books  of  three  famous  American  "  educators," 
and  not  one  of  these  books  discusses  clearly  a  rational  specified 
purpose,  but  all  plunge  into  a  discussion  of  a  method,  with 
scarcely  a  word  about  the  educational  diagnosis  of  the  case  to 
which  their  "method"  is  to  be  applied!  As  I  have  said,  a 
method  without  a  purpose  is  unthinkable,  and  these  books  are 
unthinkable.  They  are  wrong  from  beginning  to  end,  for  they 
have  no  purpose. 

What  shall  we  do  about  the  matter  of  diagnosis  ? 

First,  we  all  agree  that  education  should  fit  a  man  to  live  com- 
pletely  in  his  world.  We  must  not  stop  with  this  catch-word,  but, 
like  the  gymnasium  director,  we  must  subdivide  our  general 
purpose  into  specifications  and  determine  what  "to  live"  means. 
There  is  only  one  way.  To  determine  this  we  must  study  life 
around  us,  and  find  out  what  qualities  are  required  to  fit  a  man 
to  live  completely  in  his  world  in  order  that  we  may  find  a  basis 
of  diagnosis  for  the  individual  child. 

A  study  of  life  or  of  sociological   conditions  will   at  once 
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show  that  in  our  educational  work  we  have  fallen  short  in  two 
fundamental  particulars. 

1.  We  have  not  studied  life,  nor  determined  what  qualities 
would  fit  a  man  to  live  in  his  world. 

2.  We  have  not  taken  the  lesson  of  evolution,  which  has 
been  patent  to  everybody,  that  to  develop  these  qualities  we 
must  go  through  processes  in  them,  and  that  by  this  method  only 
can  these  qualities  be  developed.  The  person  who  knows  all 
about  these  qualities  and  their  attainment  no  more  possesses  the 
qualities  than  does  a  novice  who  has  bought  a  set  of  carpenters' 
tools  possess  the  qualities  of  a  carpenter. 

What  does  "to  live1'  mean?  It  means  to  possess  as  habits, 
and  to  put  skillfully  into  practice,  in  our  environment  of  men  and 
things,  the  qualities  which  our  sociological  environment  indicates 
as  necessary  to  complete  living. 

I  submit  in  the  following  biometric  chart  a  list  of  qualities 
which  I  have  found  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  students  in  a  class 
in  English.  I  call  this  chart  "  biometric"  because,  as  the  anthro- 
pometric chart  is  a  method  of  measuring  the  physical  man,  this 
is  a  method  of  measuring  a  man's  life. 

Following  the  excellent  method  of  the  gymnasium  director, 
we  are  able  to  lay  out  our  work  in  this  chart  in  such  a  form  as 
makes  our  purposes,  steps,  and  means  definite  and  specific. 

As  the  measurements  on  the  anthropometric  chart  are  the 
measurements  of  a  physical  man,  so  are  the  qualities  on  the  left 
of  this  chart  measurements  of  a  particular  man,  intellectually  and 
ethically.  I  do  not  present  these  qualities  as  at  all  final.  They 
are,  as  I  have  said,  simply  a  set  of  qualities  which  I  have  found 
it  possible  to  develop  in  a  class  in  English.  The  vacant  lines 
beneath  the  qualities  are  for  the  addition  of  such  qualities  as 
particular  pupils  may  wish  to  attain,  and  in  which  they  desire 
the  teacher's  judgment.  I  should  here  perhaps  give  a  definition 
of  the  meaning  of  the  qualities  given  on  this  chart. 

MEANING    OF    QUALITIES    ON    THE     BIOMETRIC    CHART. 

I.  Direction  following. — As  most  students  will,  in  life,  be 
employed   by  others,  and   as   in  our  highly  organized  world  of 
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today  these  employers  have  systems  by  which  all  their  work 
must  be  done,  such  employment  requires  the  power  of  minutely 
and  faithfully  following  directions.  The  employer  himself  must 
also  follow  the  directions  of  the  plan  which  he  has  formed.  This 
habit  is  a  pre-essential  to  almost  everything  else. 
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2.  Planning. — This  quality  implies  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  science  of  planning,1  which  can  be  learned,  and  made  into  a 
habit.  Only  a  small  minority  of  men  can  plan.  Therefore  the 
rest  toil  under  them,  because  the  majority  cannot  plan.  Follow- 
ing the  directions  of  others  should  be  developed  into  an  ability 
to  plan  for  oneself. 

zThe  author  of  this  article  has  developed  the  science  of  planning  in  a  small 
volume,  as  yet  unpublished,  and  called  Elements  of  Organization. 
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3.  Initiative. — This  means  that  we  shall  not  wait  for  others  to 
tell  us  to  do  things  which  we  know  are  necessary  for  our  train- 
ing, but  that  we  shall  force  ourselves  to  start  toward  the  doing 
of  those  things.  The  student  who  does  not  develop  this  power 
will  sit  down  on  a  milestone  of  life  and  wait  for  somebody  to 
start  him.  The  difference  between  a  student  who  has  initiative 
and  a  student  who  has  not  is  the  difference  between  a  steamship 
and  a  sailship.  The  one  has  its  motive  power  within,  the  other 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  winds  and  tides. 

4.  Willing. — This  implies  the  development  of  the  absolutely 
necessary  power  of  forcing  ourselves  to  do  what  we  ought  to  do 
and  do  not  want  to  do,  and  to  refrain  from  doing  what  we  want 
to  do  and  ought  not  to  do. 

5.  Self-control. —  Self-control,  in  this  case,  is  intended  to  a 
large  degree  to  mean  self-restraint,  as  even  initiative  and  willing 
may  develop  into  intemperance.  Self-control  is  the  noun  which 
represents  the  old  Greek  motto,  "  Never  too  much." 

6.  Non-procrastination. —  Procrastination  is  the  worst  fault  in 
life.  It  is  the  habit  of  putting  off  the  doing  of  a  task,  although 
the  impendency  of  the  task  makes  us  miserable.  Each  day 
brings  its  duties  without  the  burden  of  yesterday's.  This  habit 
can  be  broken  only  by  forcing  oneself  into  the  immediate  doing 
of  tasks,  or  into  the  state  of  non-procrastination. 

7.  Promptness. — This  means  "  on  the  spot ;  "  neither  late  nor 
early. 

8.  Reflecting. — This  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do.  It  con- 
sists in  holding  one's  mind  down  to  a  subject  and  in  bringing 
into  consciousness  everything  one  knows  concerning  it  until 
nothing  else  occupies  the  mind.  It  also  implies  the  power  to 
think  out  or  organize  a  subject  which  the  mind  is  dwelling  upon, 
until  the  subject  becomes  perfectly  clear.  Complete  living  with- 
out this  power  is  not  possible. 

9.  Concentrating. — This  is  meant  to  be  the  complement  of 
reflection.  It  means  here  the  development  of  the  power  of  ban- 
ishing everything  from  the  mind  except  that  upon  which  the 
mind  is  working. 

10.  Reading. — This  implies  the  development  of  the  power  of 
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drawing  out  from  behind  the  printed  words  and  realizing  in  one's 
own  mind  the  images,  thoughts,  and  emotions  of  another. 

n.  Speaking. — This  implies  the  power  of  orally  conveying  to 
another  in  clear,  correct,  and  concise  English,  whatever  the 
speaker  is  capable  of  thinking. 

1 2.  Writing. — This  means  the  conveying  in  writing  to  another 
in  clear,  correct,  and  concise  English,  whatever  the  writer  is 
capable  of  thinking. 

13.  Note  taking. — This  implies  the  development  of  the  power 
of  taking  down  on  paper  in  correct  manuscript  form,  the  outline 
of  a  speech  or  lecture  without  the  hearer's  attention  being 
attracted  from  his  hearing  to  his  writing. 

14.  Library  research. — This  implies  the  development  of  the 
power  of  finding  in  a  library,  without  personal  assistance,  and 
collecting  from  books  all  the  material  upon  a  certain  subject 
contained  in  the  said  library. 

15.  Manuscript  work. — This  means  the  development  of  the 
power  to  express  one's  thoughts  on  paper  in  perfectly  legible 
script,  and  according  to  printers'  models. 

16.  Correct  English. —  This  explains  itself.  It  is  intended  to 
include  correct  application  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  gram- 
mar, and  the  practice  of  correct  spelling. 

17.  Manual  expression. — This  implies  the  development  of  the 
ability  to  express  by  the  hand  what  the  mind  is  capable  of  think- 
ing or  conceiving. 

18.  Painstaking. — This- explains  itself.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  complete  living. 

19.  Courteousness. — This  implies  a  confirmed  habit  of  polite 
conduct,  based  upon  what  we  are  willing  to  do  or  say,  without 
reference  to  what  anyone  does  or  says  to  us  in  anger  or  retaliation. 

20.  Considerateness. —  From  its  Latin  derivation,  "  sitting  with 
another,"  or,  putting  oneself  in  the  place  of  another.  It  sub- 
tends the  Golden  Rule.  Very  few  people  can  practice  it,  for 
very  few  people  have  definitely  tried  to  put  themselves  in  the 
place  of  another.  To  be  considerate,  requires  as  much  practice 
as  to  play  a  piano.  It  is  the  noblest  of  all  social  qualities  or 
characteristics. 
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21.  Habit  seeking. —  This  implies  a  desire  to  be.  It  implies 
that  one  has  the  habit  of  trying  to  acquire  good  habits. 

22.  Perseverance. — This  has  been  placed  last,  because  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  twenty-one  qualities  named  above,  the  habit 
of  patiently  sticking  to  one's  practice,  or  persevering,  is  neces- 
sary to  their  requirement. 

These  qualities  in  no  wise  represent  a  finality.  They  are 
simply  the  qualities,  as  I  have  said,  which  I  have  been  able  to 
induce  the  student  to  practice  in  my  own  class-room  in  English. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  qualities  become  definite 
purposes.  The  right-hand  column  of  the  chart,  under  the  figure 
ioo,  represents  a  possible  ideal  state.  In  method,  the  biometric 
chart  agrees  in  all  particulars  with  the  anthropometric  chart. 
Each  item  has  its  limit  and  its  variable,  so  that  now  we  have  a 
purpose,  or  purposes,  so  definite  that  the  determination  of  steps 
is  easy,  and  we  can  now  determine  the  course  of  study — that 
bugbear — with  some  degree  of  common  sense.  And  we  see  at 
once  that  a  " course  of  study"  does  not  consist  of  books  and 
apparatus,  but  that  it  consists  of  the  processes  through  which  a 
child  must  go  in  order  to  attain  the  qualities  requisite  for  com- 
plete living.  When  these  processes  are  determined,  the  books 
and  apparatus,  or  the  means,  are  easily  found.  A  builder  does 
not  buy  brick  and  lumber  because  they  look  pretty,  but  because 
they  fit  his  plans.  So  with  what  we  now  can  choose.  Having 
our  purposes  and  our  processes,  we  have  now  a  basis  of  diag- 
nosis ;  and  books  and  apparatus  become  means  for  the  treatment 
of  the  case. 

And  the  purposes,  the  steps,  and  the  means  at  once  and  infal- 
libly give  the  method  of  application.  This  matter  seems  too  plain 
and  too  natural  to  need  further  demonstration ;  but  some  objec- 
tion may  be  raised  to  it  on  the  ground  that  our  diagnosis  of  the 
child  is  not  so  easy  as  that  of  the  physician  and  the  gymnasium 
director,  because  they  are  dealing  with  matter  and  we  are  dealing 
with  mind.  This  objection  is  simply  another  tradition.  A  care- 
ful examination  will  show  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  student's 
state  in  the  twenty-two  qualities  on  the  biometric  chart  is  more 
easily  determinable  than  in  either  the  case  of  the   physician   or 
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the  gymnasium  director,  for  he  cannot  possibly  get  a  norm  as  to 
the  perfect  state  of  health,  or  to  a  perfect  physical  man,  as  in 
all  probabilities  neither  ever  existed.  But  in  nearly  every  case 
on  the  biometric  chart,  a  sufficiently  perfect  norm  is  easily  estab- 
lished, as  an  examination  will  show. 

As  in  the  physician's  case,  part  of  that  which  we  must  know 
is  objective  to  us,  and  part  is  subjective  to  the  student.  We  can 
tell  absolutely  when  he  is  following  directions,  but  he  must  tell 
us  to  what  extent  he  can  reflect.  But  this  is  also  true  of  the 
physician  who  has  to  ask  the  patient  whether  he  has  a  pain  in  his 
head. 

The  objection  will  also  be  raised  that  we  cannot  get  the  truth 
from  the  student  in  these  subjective  particulars.  That  is  true  as 
long  as  the  present  grading  system  exists,  and  the  pupil  knows 
he  cannot  "pass"  if  he  tells  the  truth  about  himself.  What 
would  happen  if  a  patient,  when  asked  by  the  physician  for  his 
symptoms,  knew  that  he  would  lose  his  job,  or  probably  be  dis- 
graced if  his  symptoms  were  bad.  The  physician  gets  the  truth 
because  the  patient  knows  that  what  he  tells  is  a  sacred  secret 
between  himself  and  the  physician.  A  sufficiently  perfect  diag- 
nosis of  a  child's  mental  and  moral  qualities  can  be  arrived  at  if 
the  child  also  has  the  fear  of  the  grade  records  in  the  principal's 
office  removed  from  him.  I  think  that  Fagin's  school  for  pick- 
pockets was  not  a  better  school  for  immorality  than  that  afforded 
by  the  grading  system  in  public  schools.  When  all  fear  is 
removed,  I  find  myself  able  to  get  as  perfect  subjective  data 
from  my  students  as  does  the  physician  from  the  patient. 
When  they  know  that  it  is  inviolably  secret  between  themselves 
and  the  teacher,  they  are  as  anxious  to  describe  their  state  as  is 
a  physician's  patient.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  theory,  but  occurs 
daily  in  my  own  schoolroom.  And  the  objections  that  I  have 
mentioned  arise  from  inexperience. 

By  the  means  that  I  have  mentioned  teachers  become 
rational  doers,  and  their  finished  product  bears  some  resemblance 
to  what  they  started  out  to  do. 

What  I  have  shown  is  what  the  world  has  always  placed 
before  us,  but  we  have  persistently  refused  to  see  it. 
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Psychology  now  has  its  purpose — a  means  of  diagnosis,  as 
are  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  to  the  physician,  and  as 
are  normal  measurements  to  the  gymnasium  director ;  and  our 
books  and  apparatus  become  means  of  treatment  as  does  the 
pharmacy  to  the  physician,  and  the  gymnasium  apparatus  to  the 
director. 

And  lastly,  we  must  take  the  student  into  our  confidence, 
and  let  him  know  what  relation  the  processes  through  which  we 
wish  him  to  go  bear  to  his  future  life.  No  student  can  possibly 
be  awakened  to  real  self-activity  while  in  ignorance  of  the 
method  of  his  culture.  What  seems  to  be  self-activity  in  a  stu- 
dent under  any  other  conditions  is  simply  the  ignis  fatuus  of 
self-activity.  It  appears  to  have  light,  but  it  has  no  heat,  and  it 
vanishes  when  the  student  tries  to  light  his  life  with  it.  Educa- 
tion is  the  process  of  purposive  evolution  by  means  of  training  in 
desirable  qualities ;  and  training  is  unbearable  drudgery  until  the 
student  is  born  again  with  the  motive  resulting  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  method  of  his  culture.  And  this  method  must  be 
based  upon  a  correct  educational  diagnosis. 

William  I.  Crane, 

Teacher  of  Boys  and  Girls. 
Steele  High  School, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
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RELATION  OF  TEMPERAMENT  TO  WITHDRAWAL 
FROM  SCHOOL. 

In  Professor  John  Dewey's  classification  of  the  problems  of 
secondary  education,  the  first  one  given  is  the  extent  and  cause 
of  the  dropping  out  of  pupils  from  school.  During  the  past  two 
years  I  have  been  collecting  material  and  data  bearing  upon  this 
question,  and  this  paper  sets  forth  the  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion in  so  far  as  temperament  affects  withdrawal  from  school. 

Over  a  hundred  superintendents  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Michi- 
gan agreed  to  send  monthly  reports  for  pupils  dropping  out  of 
school.  These  included  many  things  besides  the  temperament 
of  the  pupil.  It  was  hoped  that  a  monthly  report  carefully  made 
by  the  teacher  while  the  pupil  and  his  peculiarities  were  still 
fresh  in  mind  would  possess  a  degree  of  accuracy  not  possible 
for  reports  made  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Each  teacher  would 
have  very  few  to  make  at  one  time,  and  would,  therefore,  be 
more  liable  to  give  careful  attention  to  each.  By  thus  distrib- 
uting the  work  over  considerable  time  and  a  wide  area,  errors 
arising  from  the  personality  of  teachers  and  peculiarities  of 
systems  have  been  to  a  large  extent  eliminated. 

One  difficulty  of  .the  investigation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
vocabulary  of  temperament  is  not  a  settled  one.  The  classifica- 
tion of  Ribot,  Paulhan,  and  other  French  writers  are  quite 
unknown  to  most  teachers,  and  the  terms  in  common  use  are 
variously  interpreted.  The  characteristics  attributed  to  each 
division  occur  in  such  mixture,  and  pure  types  are  so  seldom 
met,  that  any  attempt  to  classify  pupils  according  to  tempera- 
mental attributes  is  a  very  difficult  one.  It  was  deemed  wise  to 
attempt  no  definition  of  the  terms  used.  Each  pupil  was  to  be 
marked  in  one  of  four  groups  —  nervous,  above  medium,  below 
medium,  and  stolid.  The  characteristics  commonly  ascribed  to 
the  nervous  are  so  markedly  different  from  those  attributed  to 
the  stolid  that  there  would  be  little  probability  of  any  difference 
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of  judgment  arising  in  regard  to  those  who  would  be  placed  in 
the  extreme  groups.  There  would,  of  course,  be  some  disagree- 
ment in  classification  as  between  adjacent  groups,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  amount  of  error  in  one  direction  would  be  balanced 
by  an  equal  amount  in  the  other. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  classifications  which  will  be 
made  by  teachers,  in  order  to  apply  the  conclusions  of  this  paper, 
will  be  made  under  the  same  conditions  as  were  the  classifica- 
tions from  which  the  conclusions  were  drawn.  Even  though 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  the  data  may  not  be  wholly  accu- 
rate, it  yet  remains  true  that  the  conclusions  are  valid  and  will 
be  quite  as  liable  to  be  helpful  to  the  working  teacher  as  are 
conclusions  based  on  more  accurate  data,  when  applied  by 
unscientific  people  to  classifications  others  than  those  from  which 
the  conclusions  were  drawn.  In  this  same  connection  it  may  be 
said  that  the  causes  for  withdrawal  were  reported  by  the  teacher 
and  would,  therefore,  be  given  always  from  the  teacher's  point  of 
view  which  would,  in  many  cases,  be  radically  different  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  pupil.  The  article  is  written,  however,  for 
teachers,  and  is  to  be  applied  by  them  to  what  they  think  are  the 
causes  for  withdrawal. 

The  causes  for  withdrawal  as  reported  have  been  classified 
into  groups  as  follows  : 

1.  Ill  health.  7.  Truancy. 

2.  Leaving  to  work.  8.  Bad  conduct. 

3.  Desire  for  activity.  9.  Attendance  at  other  schools. 

4.  Indifference  to  school  work.  10.  Dislike  of  authority. 

5.  Home  influence.  11.  Bad  habits. 

6.  Failure  in  work.  12.  Society. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  some  of  these  are  closely  related  to 
others,  and  may  be  results  rather  than  causes.  Truancy,  bad 
conduct,  dislike  for  authority,  and  desire  for  activity  outside  of 
school  work  may  be  the  results  of  poor  teaching  or  bad  school 
management,  causes  which  we  would  not  expect  the  teachers  to 
report.  It  is  also  probable  that  many  of  those  who  left  to  work 
had  some  other  reason  for  leaving,  and  the  statement  "left  to 
work"  merely  tells  what  they  did  and  not  why  they  left. 
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Reports  were  tabulated  for  1,200  pupils,  715  boys  and  485 
girls.     The  following  percentages  were  found  to  exist : 

Boys.  Girls. 

Nervous  -     23  34 

Above  medium  32  37 

Below  medium  -     25  23 

Stolid  20  6 

The  nervous  type  is  more  prominent  with  the  girls  than  with 
the  boys.  Only  55  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  given  in  the  two 
upper  groups,  while  71  per  cent,  of  the  girls  are  found  there. 
In  the  absence  of  data  showing  what  proportion  of  all  girls 
belong  to  each  group,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  per- 
centage is  proportionately  greater  for  one  sex  than  for  the  other. 

From  a  tabulation  of  the  temperaments  of  pupils  reported 
for  each  of  the  twelve  main  causes  for  withdrawal  the  curves  on 
Figs.  1  and  2  were  made.  In  these  the  base  line  represents  the 
expected  percentage  prevailing  in  any  group,  and  the  ordinate 
distances  indicate  the  percentage  by  which  the  temperamental 
conditions  of  the  pupils  in  each  group  exceed  or  fall  short  of 
this  expectancy.  For  example,  curve  1  represents  the  tempera- 
mental conditions  of  pupils  withdrawing  because  of  ill  health. 
Twenty -three  per  cent,  of  all  the  boys  reported  were  of  the  ner- 
vous temperament,  and  if  temperament  had  no  effect  on  health, 
we  would  expect  23  per  cent,  of  the  boys  withdrawing  because 
of  illness  to  be  of  the  nervous  temperament.  The  base  line,  there- 
fore, represents  an  expectancy  of  23  per  cent.  Actually  37  per 
cent,  were  reported  as  nervous.  This  exceeds  the  expected  per- 
centage by  14,  and  so  the  point  of  the  beginning  of  curve  I  is 
placed  14  above  the  base  line.  The  expected  percentage  of  the 
group  above  medium  is  32  per  cent.,  while  the  actual  percentage 
is  41,  an  excess  of  9.  The  expectancy  in  the  next  group  is  25 
per  cent,  while  the  actual  percentage  is  19,  a  shortage  of  6, 
bringing  the  curve  below  the  base  line.  In  the  group  marked 
stolid,  the  actual  percentage  fell  to  15,  below  the  expectancy 
of  20. 

Curve  1,  therefore,  indicates  that  nervous  children  are  more 
liable  to  withdraw  because  of  illness  than  are  those  in  the  other 
groups.     The  nearer  the  children  approach  the  stolid  condition, 
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the  less  is  the  liability  of  health  conditions  affecting  their  atten- 
dance. This  agrees  with  the  reports  of  specific  diseases  in 
which  nervousness  is  the  predominating  one,  and  serves  but  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  watching  carefully  the  health  of  the 
nervous  pupil.  While  he  is  the  pupil  who  stands  highest,*  and 
for  whom  the  school  can  often  do  the  most,  as  we  now  measure 
results  in  marks,  he  is  also  the  pupil  whom  the  school  can  most 
harm.  The  stolid  pupil  cannot  be  overworked,  and  his  nerves 
are  seldom  wrought  up  by  the  conditions  of  school  work  ;  but 
our  most  energetic  and  willing  pupil  is  the  one  most  liable  to 
respond  to  appeals  to  push  forward  to  the  point  of  overdoing 
and  permanent  injury.  Much  harm  is  wrought  by  general  class 
appeals  for  better  work  or  more  of  it,  by  which  the  teacher 
hopes  to  stir  the  stolid  to  activity.  Such  appeals  usually  have 
no  effect  upon  those  for  whom  they  are  intended  and  who  could 
profitably  undertake  more,  but  they  are  taken  as  personal  by 
the  nervous  worker,  who  spurs  on  to  greater  effort,  often  at 
enormous  cost,  not  noticed  because  the  day  of  payment  is  not 
just  now.  Only  those  parents  who  have  such  nervous  children 
can  appreciate  how  hopeless  is  the  task  of  showing  them  that 
the  directions  were  not  meant  for  them,  or  can  know  how  sensi- 
tive they  are  to  the  stimulating  influence  of  such  appeals  for 
more  work,  or  at  what  cost  this  effort  is  made.  Most  of  the 
directions  for  class  work  and  home  study  are  productive  of 
harmful  results  with  some  pupils,  and  the  practice  of  giving  a 
class  a  scolding  in  the  bejief  that  it  may  do  those  who  need  it 
some  good,  and  will  do  the  rest  no  harm,  is  wrong,  and  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

The  remaining  curves  on  Figs.  I  and  2  were  constructed  in 
a  similar  way.  Causes  for  withdrawal  probably  not  largely 
influenced  by  temperament,  such  as  attendance  at  other  schools, 
have  been  omitted,  as  have  also  causes  for  which  but  few  cases 
were  reported.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  nearly  every  case  the 
same  conditions  prevail  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

1  Dr.  E.  G.  Dexter,  "Some  Conditions  Influencing  Success  in  School,"  Science, 
Vol.  XIV,  pp.  248-55,  August  16,  1 90 1.  The  groups  marked  nervous  and  above 
medium  comprise  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  first  half  of  the  class 
in  scholarship. 
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Those  who  left  to  work  are  indicated  on  curve  2.  Where 
poverty  was  the  cause  of  leaving  it  might  be  assumed  that  tem- 
perament would  have  no   effect.     As   I   have  said  before,  the 
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going  to  work  was  often  a  result  and  not  a  cause  of  withdrawal, 
and  I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  leaving  in  many  cases  was 
influenced  by  conditions  of  temperament. 

The  curve  indicates  for  both  boys  and  girls  that  those  above 
medium  were  leaving  in  numbers  greater  than  the  expectancy. 
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A  separate  tabulation  of  those  leaving  to  work  whose  financial 
conditions  were  such  as  to  render  the  necessity  of  working 
improbable,   shows   this   same   predominance   of    those   above 


medium.  It  is  among  this  class  especially  that  some  other 
cause  than  left  to  work  should  be  sought.  Such  cases  occur  but 
rarely  before  the  age  of  14,  but  from  that  on  they  are  found  in 
rapidly  increasing  numbers.  For  boys  whose  financial  conditions 
render  leaving  school  unnecessary,  the  entry  "left  to  work"  is 
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not  sufficient,  and  a  fuller  investigation  should  reveal,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  whether  it  is  the  readjustment  of  beginning  adoles- 
cence, a  dislike  for  authority,  or  other  cause,  which  leads  them 
to  prefer  work  to  school. 

The  group  who  left  because  of  a  desire  for  activity  included 
those  for  whom  were  given  such  reasons  as  "joined  the  navy," 
"desire  to  hunt,"  "to  play  in  a  band,"  etc.  No  cases  of  girls 
leaving  for  such  reasons  were  reported.  This  group  includes 
those  boys  who  were  possessed  of  an  abundance  of  physical 
energy  and  a  desire  to  expend  it,  but  who  were  not  inclined  to 
direct  this  energy  in  lines  of  useful  production. 

Those  below  medium  in  temperament  are  in  excess,  and 
nearly  three-fourths  of  all  so  reported  ranked  in  scholarship 
below  the  middle  of  the  class.  Curve  3  is  therefore  taken  to 
represent  a  tendency  of  boys  not  ranking  high  in  scholarship  to 
get  out  of  school,  but  these  same  boys  have  less  ambition  than 
those  of  the  groups  above,  and  are  less  liable  to  go  to  work 
upon  leaving  school. 

It  would  be  expected  that  indifference  to  school  work  would 
be  greatest  with  the  stolid.  Curve  4  shows  that  it  is  not  so 
pronounced  with  the  extreme  type  as  with  those  who  are  below 
medium.  It  often  happens  that  apparent  indifference  arises 
from  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A  phleg- 
matic disposition  does  not  necessarily  imply  stupidity  or  dull- 
ness. The  slowness  is  often  one  of  initial  activity,  and  a  boy 
who,  when  hectored  and  rushed,  fails  entirely,  would  often,  if 
given  more  time,  be  the  surest  in  the  class.  With  such  pupils 
impatient  and  rapid  questioning  leads  but  to  confusion  and  fail- 
ure, while  frequent  interruptions  for  explanation  and  correction 
are  a  hindrance  and  not  a  help.  Some  pupils  will  give  an 
immediate  answer  to  any  question,  but  many  pupils  of  the 
phlegmatic  or  stolid  temperament  cannot  answer  quickly  even 
those  questions  with  whose  answers  they  are  very  familiar. 
From  such  pupils  an  immediate  reply  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
should  not  be  expected.  With  some  pupils  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  wait  if  a  reply  is  not  immediately  forthcoming ;  with  others 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  ask  questions  at  all  unless  vou  intend  to 
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wait  patiently  for  the  beginning  of  the  reply  and  to  refrain  care- 
fully from  interrupting  when  it  is  once  started.  A  sympathetic 
consideration  of  the  rate  of  initial  movement  of  pupils  will 
eliminate  some  cases  of  indifference  now  caused  by  the  rapid- 
fire  methods  of  nervous  teachers. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nervous  and  above  medium  groups 
stand  highest  in  class,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  expected  that 
the  groups  below  medium  and  stolid  would  show  the  great- 
est excess  of  failure  in  work.  Curve  6  fulfills  this  expectation, 
showing  that  the  preponderance  of  occurrence  for  failure  to 
pass  is  for  boys  among  the  stolid,  and  for  girls  among  those 
below  medium.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  noted  that  the  small  per- 
centage of  girls  reported  as  stolid  may  affect  somewhat  the 
curves  for  that  group.  What  has  been  said  about  questioning 
in  the  discussion  of  indifference  is  equally  applicable  here. 

Truancy  was  seldom  reported  for  girls.  It  is  shown  by  curve 
7,  and  for  the  boys  culminates  in  the  stolid  group.  All  other 
groups  show  a  deficiency. 

Curve  8  is  interesting  as  showing  an  excess  of  bad  conduct  in 
the  two  extremes,  nervous  and  stolid.  An  examination  of  the 
particular  offenses  would  probably  show  that  with  the  nervous 
the  bad  conduct  arises  from  the  surplus  of  physical  activity 
which  finds  outlet  in  various  things  not  exactly  approved  by 
school  authorities.  Their  superior  scholarship  and  quickness 
of  comprehension  enables  these  pupils  and  the  group  below  to 
understand  the  explanations  which  are  made  much  sooner  than 
do  the  other  members  of  the  class.  The  repetition  of  work  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  slower  half  of  the  class  is  not  liable  to 
interest  the  better  pupils  or  hold  their  attention.  Those  in  the 
group  above  medium  have  greater  control  of  themselves,  or 
rather  have  less  strong  impulses  to  activity,  and  may  maintain 
the  semblance  of  attention  and  interest,  but  with  the  nervous 
some  activity  is  necessary,  and  the  repression  of  this  activity  is 
a  large  share  of  that  effort  which  most  teachers  are  pleased  to 
call  maintaining  order.  The  effort  to  keep  the  bright  pupils  at 
work  commonly  leads  to  the  too  rapid  presentation  of  too  much 
material  for  the  assimilative  capacity  of  the  less  brilliant  ones. 
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They  are  soon  hopelessly  confused,  and  the  original  differences 
are  accentuated.  This  condition  produces  indifference,  which 
with  the  stolid,  soon  culminates  in  those  offenses  which  arise 
from  sullenness  and  obstinacy.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  is  to 
blame,  because  the  presentation  of  the  subject  has  been  suited 
to  the  nervous  pupils  and  the  others  do  not  understand  it  and, 
therefore,  have  no  interest  in  it.  A  recognition  of  the  various 
rates  of  acquisition  of  pupils  and  provision  for  material  which 
shall  give  the  faster  ones  something  to  do  while  the  slower  ones 
are  still  struggling  with  material  already  mastered  by  the  others, 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  disorder. 

Curve  10  shows  that  those  who  resent  restrictions  and  who 
feel  hampered  by  exercised  authority  are  for  boys  in  excess  of 
expectancy  in  the  groups  above  medium,  and  for  girls  in  the 
groups  below  medium.  In  all  the  curves  the  point  of  greatest 
excess  over  expectancy  does  not  necessarily  occur  in  the  group 
where  the  largest  number  of  cases  occur.  While  curve  10  cul- 
minates for  girls  in  the  group  below  medium,  it  happens  because 
of  the  large  percentage  of  girls  who  are  nervous  and  above 
medium  that  though  the  curve  falls  below  the  line  of  expectancy 
in  these  groups,  yet  the  actual  number  of  cases  occur  in  greater 
number  there.  The  point  of  greatest  excess  indicates  the  point 
of  greatest  influence  by  temperament  and  not  the  point  of  great- 
est occurrence. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  this  rebellion  against  authority 
characterizes  those  in  the  upper  half  of  the  class.  For  boys  no 
cases  are  reported  below  the  seventh  grade,  but  from  that  point 
on  they  occur  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers.  Similar  conditions 
prevail  for  girls  except  that  a  few  cases  occur  as  low  as  the  fifth 
grade.  It  is  thus  clearly  indicated  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
the  readjustments  of  the  adolescent  period  which  has  most  effect 
upon  those  leaving  because  of  a  dislike  of  authority,  and  sug- 
gests strongly  that  for  high-school  pupils  there  is  need  for  ideals 
in  management  and  discipline  differing  from  those  now  prevail- 
ing in  the  grades  and  in  many  high  schools.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  grade  teachers  when  transferred  to  high-school 
work  almost  always  fail. 

In  general,  the  investigation  shows  that  for  those  of  nervous 
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temperament  ill  health  is  the  most  prominent  cause  of  with- 
drawal from  school.  From  such  pupils  we  may  expect  that  kind 
of  disorder  which  comes  from  surplus  activity  improperly 
employed.  Dislike  of  authority  is  the  only  other  cause  rising 
even  to  expectancy  for  either  boys  or  girls.  In  the  next  group 
ill  health  is  still  prominent  for  boys,  but  falls  below  expectancy 
for  girls.  This  should  not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  girls  of 
this  group  are  healthier  than  boys,  but  rather  that  they  are  more 
persistent  in  school  attendance,  even  though  in  poor  health. 
Leaving  to  work  rises  above  expectancy  here.  It  is  from  the 
pupils  of  this  group  that  we  should  expect  resistance  to  author- 
ity and  a  desire  to  regulate  their  own  affairs.  With  the  girls 
this  chafing  under  restriction  is  also  pronounced  among  those 
below  medium.  Among  those  below  medium  ill  health  ceases 
to  have  much  effect,  but  is  replaced  by  desire  for  activity,  indif- 
ference to  school  work,  and  failure  to  pass,  all  three  of  which  are 
perhaps  but  different  names  for  the  same  cause,  namely,  a  domi- 
nant interest  in  other  than  intellectual  pursuits.  From  the  stolid 
we  may  expect  bad  conduct,  truancy,  and  failure  to  pass,  the  last 
in  many  cases  being  the  cause  of  the  other  two. 

A  teacher,  however,  may  know  all  this  and  yet  continue  to 
drive  pupils  from  school.  It  is  the  sympathetic  attitude  that 
counts.  It  is  the  desire  so  to  adjust  work  and  so  to  modify 
demands  that  each  pupil  is  best  served  in  accordance  with  both 
his  tastes  and  his  needs  that  really  gets  hold  of  a  boy.  To  go 
no  further  than  the  recognition  of  temperamental  groups  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  pupils  of  each  group  are  liable  to  be 
affected  by  certain  things  would  place  a  teacher  on  a  par  with 
a  physician  who  would  dose  all  children  for  measles  because  all 
children  are  liable  to  have  them.  In  school  as  in  medicine  the 
individual  diagnosis  is  essential.  Any  boy  may  desire  to  leave 
school  for  any  of  a  hundred  causes,  and  the  first  step  of  pre- 
vention is  the  accurate  determination  of  what  affects  him.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  discussion  of  the  causes  most  affecting  the 
various  temperamental  groups  may  assist  in  a  more  ready  deter- 
mination of  the  particular  cause  which  affects  some  particular  boy 

Stratton  D.  Brooks. 
University  of  Illinois. 
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In  deciding  to  speak  to  you  today  on  this  question,  I  have 
been  influenced  not  more  by  the  importance  and  far-reaching 
effects  of  the  recent  changes,  than  by  the  conviction  that  we 
have  much  to  learn,  not  only  from  the  excellencies,  but  also 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  Germans.  Far  too  common  among 
American  teachers  is  the  attitude  of  Russell,  who  in  the  preface 
to  his  German  Higher  Schools,  says:  "  It  is,  indeed,  questionable 
whether  there  is  anything  peculiar  to  the  German  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  which  is  directly  applicable  to  British  or 
American  conditions."  This  sentence  is  rescued  from  absolute 
falsity  by  the  qualifying  words  "peculiar  "  and  "directly,"  but  if 
it  has  any  point  at  all,  it  is  that  Russell  believes  we  have  little  or 
nothing  to  learn  from  Germany  on  the  subject  of  secondary 
education.  He  evidently  assumes  that  the  existing  form  of  high 
school  is  the  best  possible  one  for  America,  or  that  the  German 
secondary  schools  are  so  different  in  character,  that  their  good 
points  cannot,  without  fundamental  modification,  be  made  to  fit 
into  our  system,  neither  of  which  positions  can,  in  my  opinion, 
be  maintained. 

We  cannot  only  learn  from  the  excellencies  of  the  German 
system  but  also  from  its  failures,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  from 
the  discussions  and  proposed  reforms,  for  nowhere  have  the 
questions  relating  to  the  training  of  the  child,  the  development 
of  the  mind,  and  the  moral  and  culture  value  of  .the  school  and 
its  studies,  been  discussed  with  more  earnestness  or  better  under- 
standing than  by  the  Germans.  In  order  to  touch  on  all  these 
points  with  as  little  confusion  as  possible,  I  have  divided  my 
paper  into  three  chapters;  (i)  the  development  of  the  Prussian 
secondary  schools  up  to  the  year  1 90 1,  with  an  explanation  of 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  various  changes  ;  (2)  the  opposing 
parties  on  the  question  of  secondary  education,  their  arguments 

zRead  before  the  Michigan  Schoolmaster's  Club,  March  28,  1902. 
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and  theories ;  (3)  application  of  the  Prussian  experience  to  our 
own  high  schools. 

I.    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    PRUSSIAN    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

In  spite  of  the  commanding  position  of  Prussia  among  the 
German  states,  not  even  today  is  its  lead  in  educational  matters 
blindly  followed  by  the  other  states.  Essential  and  character- 
istic differences  exist,  a  study  of  which  would  surely  prove 
fruitful,  but  the-  brief  limits  of  this  paper  have  compelled  me  to 
restrict  my  remarks  as  far  as  possible  to  the  Prussian  schools. 
These,  in  common  with  the  schools  of  other  German  states,  took 
their  origin  from  the  cloister  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  i.  e.t 
Latin  schools  for  the  training  of  the  clergy.  The  first  extension 
was  the  city  school  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  this  aimed  to 
train  the  layman,  but  subjects  and  methods  were  at  first  the 
same  as  in  the  cloister  schools.  In  the  following  century  we 
find  many  city  schools  where  Latin  was  neglected  or  even 
entirely  disregarded,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  returned 
with  redoubled  power,  accompanied  by  Greek.  To  this  century 
belongs  also  the  rise  of  the  Protestant  schools,  which  under  the 
influence  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  became  classical  schools 
of  a  pronounced  type  ;  Greek  and  Latin  were  looked  upon  as 
ends  in  themselves,  and  the  chief  aim  seems  to  have  been  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  Latin  correctly. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  French  gained  a  good  foothold,  but 
mathematics,  science,  and  German  made  no  substantial  progress 
till  the  eighteenth  century.  Latin  and  Greek  still  continued  the 
paramount  studies,  while  mathematics  and  French  held  the 
second  place.  The  growth  in  the  study  of  German,  history,  and 
science  belongs  mostly  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  1747  the  first  real-school  was  founded  in  Berlin  by  Hecker; 
in  this  Greek  was  dropped,  but  Latin  held  a  prominent  place. 
The  movement  in  this  direction  was  not,  however,  well  supported, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the  influence  of 
Winckelmann,  Kant,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  came  a  decided  revival 
in  the  study  of  Greek,  and  best  of  all  a  real  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  both  the  classical  languages. 
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In  1812  we  find  Prussia  unifying  under  the  name  "Gym- 
nasium," all  schools  which  admitted  to  the  universities ;  for  these 
a  plan  of  studies  was  issued  in  1816,  establishing  a  ten-year 
course,  in  which  Latin  had  76  hours,  Greek  50  (in  seven  years), 
German  44,  mathematics  60,  natural  science  20,  religion  20, 
geography  and  history  27,  with  a  few  minor  subjects.  Each 
student  was  to  have  32  hours  a  week;  French  was  not  taught. 
This  plan  was  never  fully  carried  out  owing  to  lack  of  properly 
qualified  Greek  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers  and  the  over- 
crowding of  the  lower  classes  with  pupils  who  were  not  fitting 
for  the  university,  and  did  not  desire  Greek.  Yet  no  thorough- 
going reform  was  made  till  1837,  when  the  course  was  reduced 
to  nine  years.  During  the  preceding  twenty  years,  many  non- 
Latin  schools  had  been  latinized,  a  work  which  was  practically 
completed  at  this  time ;  thus  the  "  Realschulen  "  were  in  fact 
"  Realgymnasien."  According  to  the  new  plan  of  studies  issued 
at  this  time,  Latin  received  86  hours  during  the  nine  years,  i.  e., 
10  hours  a  week  for  the  first  seven  years  and  8  hours  for  the  last 
two,  and  Greek  42  hours,  or  6  hours  a  week  for  seven  years. 
French  was  restored  with  12  hours,  or  2  hours  a  week  for  six 
years.  To  make  room  for  these  changes,  German  lost  22  hours 
and  mathematics  27,  while  many  minor  changes  were  made.  The 
number  of  weekly  recitations  was  32  for  the  first  five  years  and 
30  for  the  last  four.  In  spite  of  this  attempt  to  unify  the  system 
of  education,  non-Latin  schools  continued  to  be  established,  and 
in  1859  were  formally  recognized.  The  real-school  of  the  first 
class  still  had  nine  years  of  Latin,  but  in  those  of  the  second 
class  with  six  or  seven-year  courses  Latin  was  optional,  and  there 
was  a  third  class  called  the  higher  citizens'  schools  entirely  with- 
out Latin. 

From  this  point  we  might  have  expected  a  natural  and  regular 
development  of  these  three  or  four  different  forms  of  schools, 
but  the  refusal  to  admit  even  graduates  of  the  real-schools  of 
the  first  class  to  the  universities  weakened  the  real-schools  and 
overburdened  the  "  Gymnasium. "  Not  until  1882  was  tardy 
justice  done  to  the  "  Realschulen"  by  admitting  their  graduates 
to  the    study  of  mathematics  and    science  at  the  universities, 
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though  the  nine-year  Latin  course  had  won  somewhat  greater 
privileges  for  the  "  Realgymnasium"  as  early  as  1870. 

The  new  course  of  study  for  1882  also  brought  some  changes, 
notably  a  reduction  of  Latin  to  JJ  hours,  the  concentration 
of  Greek  into  six  years  with  a  loss  of  2  hours,  i.  e.,  a  total 
of  40  hours,  while  French  gained  4  hours,  history  5,  and 
science  9. 

In  the  "  Realgymnasium,"  Latin  was  at  the  same  time 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  10  hours,  perhaps  in  the  mis- 
taken hope  of  weakening  its  popularity  with  the  masses,  and 
avowedly  for  this  purpose  the  new  higher  real-schools  with- 
out Latin  were  established  and  given  similar  rights  of  admis- 
sion to  the  universities  upon  completion  of  the  nine-year 
course. 

The  same  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  "Real-gymnasium"  ruled 
in  the  conference  of  1890,  where,  under  the  influence  of  the 
emperor,  its  abolition  was  recommended ;  yet  the  ministry  found 
these  schools  too  firmly  established,  and  did  not  venture  to  take 
action  beyond  a  mild  remonstrance  and  the  refusal  to  establish 
new  ones. 

In  reducing  the  number  of  weekly  recitations,  particularly  in 
Latin,  the  effort  of  the  emperor  was  more  successful.  The 
loss  of  15  hours  by  Latin,  4  by  Greek,  2  by  French,  and  2  by 
history,  in  the  plan  of  1892,  was  only  compensated  for  by  a  gain 
of  5  in  German  and  2  in  drawing,  thus  leaving  a  net  reduction 
of  14  hours.  The  average  number  of  weekly  recitations  was 
thereby  made  28. 

The  Latin  course  was  likewise  weakened  in  the  "  Realgymna- 
sium, "  while  in  the  higher  real-school  the  French  suffered. 
The  changes  were  satisfactory  to  no  one.  What  the  real-schools 
wished  was  recognition  and  equal  rights  ;  this  was  refused,  and 
the  classics  were  weakened  in  the  gymnasium,  in  the  hope  of 
thus  stifling  the  "  Realgymnasium."  They  asked  for  bread,  they 
were  given  a  stone.  The  result  was  as  might  be  expected;  the 
whole  system  of  education  was  weakened,  the  strife  between  the 
opposing  schools  was  increased.  The  victory  was  for  the 
bureaucratic  party,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  emperor,  yet 
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their  attempt  to  reduce  all  schools  to  two  classes,  a  classical 
admitting  to  the  university,  and  a  real-school  preparing  for  prac- 
tical life — i.  *.,  to  transform  the  "  Realgymnasien  "  into  higher 
real-schools  by  dropping  Latin — was  an  utter  failure.  The  hope- 
lessness of  success  in  any  such  attempt  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  1892,  of  the  540  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  only  60  were 
without  Latin. 

The  weakened  condition  of  the  new  gymnasium  course  was 
recognized  by  teachers  and  officials  alike,  and  in  1895  some 
slight  changes  were  allowed,  particularly  the  adding  of  one  reci- 
tation a  week  in  Latin  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  course. 
But  no  slight  changes  could  allay  the  strife,  and  so  in  1900  a 
second  conference  was  summoned  in  Berlin.  The  bureaucratic 
party,  which  aimed  to  preserve  the  gymnasium  as  the  only  pre- 
paratory school,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  Greek,  was  overthrown 
at  once  by  the  desertion  of  the  emperor,  whose  views  seem  to 
have  radically  changed  during  the  past  ten  years ;  his  present 
attitude  toward  the  gymnasium  is  summed  up  in  his  own  words: 
"Am  Latein  halte  ich  fest,  und  das  Griechische  muss  bleiben." 
This  policy  prevailed,  and  the  gymnasium,  instead  of  being  still 
further  weakened,  was  strengthened,  while  the  real-schools  were 
granted  their  demand  to  admit  students  to  the  university  for  the 
pursuance  of  all  studies  for  which  they  are  prepared.  To  obtain 
the  full  effect  of  this  permission,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for 
the  universities,  or  for  some  university,  to  offer  elementary  work 
in  Greek  and  Latin,1  and  requests  for  this  have  already  come 
from  the  side  of  the  real-schools,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  have 
received  no  attention. 

In  the  new  course  of  study  published  at  Halle  in  the  fall  of 
1901,  we  find  for  the  gymnasium  that  Greek,  Latin,  and  English 
(still  optional)  are  strengthened  in  the  plan  and  aim  of  the  work, 
though  Latin  alone  gained  in  hours  of  recitation.  It  now  has  a 
total  of  68  hours,  an  increase  of  6. 

In  all  the  languages  a  knowledge  of  grammar  and  ability  to 
write  are  insisted  on,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  the  literature 
and  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

lCf.  WERNICHK,  Kultur  and  Schule,  p.  248. 
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In  the  "Realgymnasiu^)t,,  also,  Latin  receives  the  same 
increase  as  well  as  an  added  emphasis  on  English,  geography, 
and  drawing.  Noteworthy,  also,  is  the  fact  that  the  final  exam- 
ination, ill-famed  for  its  severity,  is  to  be  dropped. 

The  result  seems  in  general  satisfactory,  and,  while  it  proba- 
bly will  not  end  the  strife,  it  at  least  gives  the  opportunity  for 
each  class  of  schools  to  develop  along  its  own  lines.  The 
scholars  from  the  real-schools  will,  perhaps,  have  a  thorny  path 
at  the  university  for  some  time  to  come,  but  they  will  eventually 
establish  their  position  in  those  studies  for  which  they  are  quali- 
fied, and  the  lecture  system  of  instruction  will  obviate  their 
doing  any  harm  should  they  wander  into  classes  for  which  they 
are  not  prepared.  This  change  is  of  the  greatest  moment  for 
the  "  Realgymnasium,"  which  has  steadfastly  maintained  its 
position  in  spite  of  great  opposition.  The  course  of  study, 
while  not  as  severe  as  that  of  the  gymnasium,  may  still  be 
classed  as  decidedly  strong,  for  it  includes  Latin,  mathematics, 
German,  history,  and  science  during  the  entire  nine  years,  while 
French  is  studied  for  seven  years  and  English  for  six.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  students  so  prepared  will  be  able  to  do 
good  work  in  the  university,  and  I  believe  we  may  look  for  a 
growth  in  this  order  of  schools  for  the  future.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  they  have  suffered  some  losses,  both  in  number  of 
schools  and  of  scholars,  but  this  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
government  opposition.  Neither  should  we  think  that  the 
gymnasium  is  liable  soon  to  disappear  before  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  "Realschulen."  We  ought  not  to  judge  about  the  tend- 
encies in  Prussia  from  the  mass  of  books,  articles,  or  addresses 
published  each  year,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  pig 
which  does  the  most  squealing  is  the  one  that  can't  get  both 
feet  into  the  trough.  We  can  judge  better  of  the  real  tendencies 
by  observing  the  growth  in  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars, 
yet  even  here  sum  totals  are  liable  to  be  misleading,  unless  we 
note  with  care  both  the  character  of  the  schools  and  the  propor- 
tion of  students  graduating. 

The  numbers  in  parentheses  show  how  many  had  full  nine- 
year  courses. 
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NUMBER    OF    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS    IN    PRUSSIA. 


Gymnasien. 

Realgymnasien . 

Realschulen. 

1882.. 
1887.. 

1890. . 

1894.. 
1897.. 

282    (249) 
303    (264) 
308    (267) 
318    (274) 
330    (277) 

167    (89) 
177    (88) 
172   (88) 
166   (87) 
152   (85) 

51    (12) 

53  (11) 
60  (10) 
84  (20) 
86  (26) 

NUMBERS 

OF    STUDENTS. 

Gymnasien. 

Realgymnasien. 

Realschulen. 

1863.. 
1887.. 

1890.. 
1894.. 
1897.. 

45»403 
85,331 
80,979 
79.293 
79.605 

15,450                    3,841 
35,192                  17,065 
34,465                  19.893 
31,948                 26,998 

N y / 

60,438 

Another  subject,  which  will  be  very  interesting,  is  a  comparison 
of  the  number  of  graduates  from  each  class  of  schools,  a  matter 
which  American  writers  on  the  question  have  persistently  over- 
looked, but  in  the  books  at  my  command  I  have  been  able  to 
find  reliable  figures  for  but  one  year,  1894.  However,  as  even 
the  "Oberrealschule,"  the  youngest  of  the  schools,  had  at  that 
time  been  graduating  pupils  for  some  seven  or  eight  years,  the 
comparative  numbers  for  this  year  will  perhaps  serve  our  pur- 
pose. 

TOTAL    GRADUATES    FOR    PRUSSIA    IN    1 894. 


Gymnasium. 

Realgymnasium. 

Realschule. 

4,214 

643 

47 

When  we  consider  that  in  1894  there  were  26,998  scholars  in 
the  real-schools  of  Prussia,  the  number  of  graduates  seems 
almost  ridiculous.  The  great  majority  of  real-schools  are,  to  be 
sure,  only  six-year  schools,  but  even  for  the  ten  schools  with 
full  nine-year  courses,  which  ha,ve  been  in  existence  since  1882, 
forty-seven  graduates  are  hardly  a  respectable  number.  As  far 
as  preparing  students  for  the  university  is  concerned,  the  higher 
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real-schools  have  been  up  to  this  time  of  little  or  no  importance. 
There  is  hardly  a  more  prominent  university  in  America  whose 
kind-hearted  dean  does  not  admit  more  ill-prepared  students 
each  year  than  all  the  4loberrealschulen  "  of  Prussia  could  possibly 
send.  But  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  higher  real-schools  will  go  to  the  technical  high 
schools,  as  thfey  have  done  in  the  past ;  yet  even  there  they  form 
but  a  small  per  cent.  Launbardt  in  a  report  for  1900,  in  which 
he  shows  that  the  gymnasium  graduates  succeed  equally  well  in 
the  technical  schools,  considers  all  the  pupils  who  took  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  at  the  Hannover  Technical  School  from 
1890-99,  and  gives  the  sum  totals  as  follows:  from  Gymnasien, 
583  ;  from  Realgymnasien,  588  ;  from  Oberrealschulen,  38.  These 
numbers  are  instructive,  for  they  show  plainly  that  the  entire 
growth  of  the  real-schools  has  been  in  the  first  six  years  of  the 
course.  Furthermore,  the  abnormal  size  of  this  growth  is  in 
large  measure  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  those  who  have 
passed  the  first  six  years  in  this  school  are  entitled  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  compulsory  military  service  to  one  year;  in  this 
respect  its  privileges  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Gymnasium 
and  "  Realgymnasium,"  while  the  belief  is  widespread  among  the 
pupils  that  the  course  is  much  easier  to  pass. 

II.      THE    OPPOSING   PARTIES    ON    THE   QUESTION   OF   SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 

Here  I  shall  not  attempt  even  to  enumerate  all  the  different 
parties  and  positions  held,  but  shall  content  myself  with  a  brief 
treatment  of  those  which  have  thus  far  been  of  the  most  account 
and  have  fairly  well-defined  positions.  Yet  even  this  modest 
attempt  cannot  avoid  both  generalization  and  inaccuracy,  for  the 
stronger  parties  are  divided  into  sub-parties,  holding  views  which 
differ  in  some  respects,  and  consequently  divisions  of  opposing 
parties  often  hold  some  one  or  more  essential  principles  in 
common. 

1.  The  party  of  the  "Einheitsschule."  The  name  implies 
the  aim.  It  would  reduce  all  secondary  schools  to  a  single 
type,  in  which  all  work  should  be  prescribed.     It  was  earlier 
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the    conservative    party,   and    still    is    essentially   conservative. 
When  the  Gymnasium  was  practically  the  only  secondary  school, 
this  party  wished  to  retain  it  in  its  monopoly,  even  at  the  expense 
of  its  most  characteristic  features.     Its  aim  was  a  single  form  of 
school,  which  should  make  good  citizens  of  all  pupils  and  should 
also   prepare  them   for  study  in  higher  institutions  or  for  the 
various  government  positions.     In  its  original  form  the  party  is 
really  dead,  but  the  very  conference  of  1890,  which  marked   its 
funeral,  was  a  decided  victory  for  those  adherents  of  the  party, 
who  were  willing  to  accept  two  forms  of  schools  as  substitutes 
for  the   one  previously  desired.     Probably  this  new  party  has 
done  as  much  damage  as  all  others  to  the  true  interest  of  edu- 
cation ;  certainly  it  has  made  the  most  dangerous  attacks  against 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  has  been  no  less  ready  to  curtail  any  other 
important  study  in  the  interests  of  duality.     Educational  officers 
and  other  government  officials  quickly  rallied  to  this  form  of  the 
party,  and  the  number  was  also  increased  by  adherents  of  other 
parties,  who  thought  to  gain  something  for  their  particular  inter- 
ests by  such  an  alliance. 

The  two  forms  of  schools  which  they  favor  are  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  real-school.  It  was  on  this  basis,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  emperor,  that  they  won  the  victory  of  1890.  Of  the 
four  avowed  objects  of  the  emperor,  "  relief  of  overworked 
pupils/'  "increase  in  German,"  "lessening  of  the  classicsf,,  and 
destruction  of  the  "  Realgymnasium,"  the  last  three  plainly 
belonged  to  this  party. 

The  important  part  which  the  emperor  played  in  this  victory 
can  hardly  be  estimated,  especially  if,  as  is  said,  the  conference 
which  so  blindly  recommended  all  these  changes  had  been 
packed  with  classical  men  for  quite  a  different  purpose.  But 
the  program  was  too  revolutionary  to  be  carried  out,  and  the 
changes  made  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  makeshift,  and  were  cer- 
tainly satisfactory  to  no  one.  This  probably  accounts  in  part 
for  the  ill-success  of  the  measures,  for  there  was  no  strong  party 
among  the  teachers  who  cared  to  have  the  plan  succeed. 

With  the  desertion  of  the  emperor  in  1900,  this  party  suf- 
fered a  defeat  as  signal  as  its  previous  victory.     Instead  of  two, 
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there  are  now  four  different  kinds  of  schools,  all  preparing  for 
the  university.  Thus,  even  if  the  Reform  Gymnasium  of  Frank- 
fort should  prove  a  success,  it  is  not  likely  to  replace  the  three 
established  forms  of  schools,  but  only  to  remain  as  a  fourth  with 
them.  Yet  this  is  unquestionably  a  creation  of  an  "Einheits- 
schule"  party,  though  not  of  the  dominant  portion  of  it;  how- 
ever, as  it  seems  to  work  against  the  original  principles  of  the 
party  and  is  supported  by  its  own  adherents,  I  shall  treat  it  sepa- 
rately later. 

2.  The  realistic  and  humanistic  parties,  or  practical  versus 
classical  education.  These  are  the  real  opponents  in  the  contest 
at  present.  The  former  would  teach  only  those  subjects  which 
will  have  a  practical  value  in  life.  They  believe  that  mental 
training  and  the  development  of  good  taste,  morality,  and  con- 
science are  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  same  practical  subjects; 
while  the  ancient  languages,  instead  of  giving  a  higher  and  better 
development  of  mind  and  soul,  actually  give  a  mis-development 
to  them.  Instead  of  making  good  citizens  of  the  boys,  they 
make  young  Greeks  and  Romans  of  them ;  instead  of  Christians, 
they  make  heathens. 

Just  as  radical  on  the  other  side  are  many  of  the  humanistic 
party,  who  hold  that  the  true,  full,  and  complete  training  is  found 
only  in  a  system  of  education  of  which  Greek  and  Latin  are  the 
center  and  support.  The  realistic  education  may  perhaps  train 
the  observation,  memory,  and  reason,  but  the  higher  qualities  of 
culture,  judgment  and  conscience  are  entirely  overlooked,  while 
the  due  preparation  and  development  for  higher  studies  is 
omitted. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  extremists  of  both  parties,  but  the 
foundation  for  their  views  is  pure  theory,  for  neither  a  complete 
realistic  nor  an  entirely  humanistic  school  exists  anywhere  in 
Prussia.  In  the  real-schools  the  study  of  the  modern  languages, 
though  supposedly  aimed  to  attain  a  practical  speaking  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  also  brings  a  knowledge  of  formal  gram- 
mar, an  insight  into  the  literature  and  an  understanding  of  the 
life  and  customs  of  the  foreign  people,  thus  in  a  measure  serving 
as  a  substitute    for  the    classical    languages.      The   emotional, 
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aesthetic,  and  deliberative  qualities  of  the  mind  are  also  trained 
in  the  study  of  German,  of  history,  and  of  religion,  which  are 
required  in  all  real-schools. 

On  the  other  hand  the  course  of  study  of  the  Gymnasium, 
which  includes  French  and  English,  history  and  geography, 
mathematics  far  in  excess  of  our  best  high  schools,  natural  his- 
tory and  physics,  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  drawing  and,  above 
all,  nine  years  of  German,  cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  withouc 
practical  subjects. 

In  accord  with  these  facts  we  find  a  large  and  growing  divi- 
sion of  the  opposing  parties  who  believe  in  living  and  allowing 
to  live.  They  recognize  the  good  points  in  all  the  different 
forms  of  schools,  and  while  they  differ  as  to  the  exact  field  to 
be  covered  by  each  kind,  they  do  not  deny  that  their  opponents 
have  a  right  to  exist. 

We  even  find  conspicuous  moderates,  who  admit  special 
excellencies  in  the  system  of  their  opponents,  as  Professor  Chris- 
tian Muff  of  the  Landeschule  Pforta,  a  pronounced  classicist, 
who  acknowledges  the  special  fitness  of  the  Realgymnasium  to 
prepare  students  for  the  study  of  medicine,  though  most  doctors 
take  the  opposite  view. 

On  the  other  side  we  can  mention  the  famous  physicist,  Her- 
mann Helmholtz.  In  a  speech  a  few  years  before  his  death  he 
said : 

The  classical  languages  have  a  superiority  over  the  modern  as  a  vehicle 
for  mental  training,  since  the  native  language  and  the  other  modern 
languages,  which  are  learned  chiefly  by  oral  practice  and  imitation,  or  in  so 
far  as  they  are  so  learned,  cannot  so  exercise  and  develop  intelligent,  logical 
thought  as  the  classical  languages  with  their  full  system  of  inflectional 
endings  and  their  concise  and  elaborate  methods  of  showing  the  grammati- 
cal relation  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  sentences  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole. 

Undoubtedly  this  difference  in  educational  value  between  the 
classical  and  modern  languages  has  been  emphasized  in  Germany 
by  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  in  the  classics  and 
by  the  predominance  of  the  oral  method  in  the  teaching  of  mod- 
ern languages ;  and  to  these  additional  reasons  we  may  attribute 
the  quite  general  acceptance  of  a  position  on  the  subject  similar 
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to  that  of  Helmholtz.  It  is  this  admission  of  the  inferior  edu- 
cational value  of  the  modern  languages  in  the  real-schools,  rather 
than  the  actual  need  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  that  has  so  long 
caused  the  refusal  of  free  admission  to  the  universities  for  their 
graduates.  It  was  the  violation  of  this  principle  that  caused 
the  absolute  failure  of  the  school  reform  of  1892  ;  for  the  classics 
were  diminished  and  weakened  without  anything  being  put  in 
their  place,  or  any  compensating  change  being  made  in  the 
method  of  instruction. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  condition  in  1897  by 
Professor  Emil  Hiibner,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  from  his 
position  on  the  examining  board  had  a  very  good  chance  to 
observe  the  working  of  the  new  course  of  study.  His  summary 
of  the  results  up  to  that  time  was  as  follows : 

The  ability  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  and  the  knowledge  of  the  literature 
has  not  been  much  weakened,  but  the  power  to  write  Latin  is  ruined,  while, 
worst  of  all,  there  is  manifest  an  actual  decrease  in  mental  power. 

Still  more  explicit  is  Professor  E.  Meyer  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Zeitschriftf.  d.  Gymnasialwesen  for  190 1,  p.  4  : 

The  decrease  in  hours  for  the  ancient  languages,  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  previous  course  of  study  (1892)  has  not  given  warrant  for  its 
continuance.  Although  the  pupils  of  this  generation  are  in  general  ability 
on  a  level  with  those  of  former  generations,  yet  as  early  as  "  Upper  Tertia  " 
there  is  noticeable,  in  comparison  with  those  former  pupils,  a  decided 
decrease  in  mental  training,  capacity  for  thought,  power  of  judgment,  indi- 
viduality of  conception  and  in  the  art  of  studying.  That  there  should  be  a 
less  sure  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages  is  natural, 
but  that  is  much  easier  to  bear,  than  that  undeniable  weakening  of  the  mental 
power  and  the  deficiency  in  scholarly  training. 

These  two  opinions  will  perhaps  suffice  to  show  the  views  of 
the  majority  who  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the  classics  in 
the  new  course  of  study  issued  last  year.  The  completeness  of 
the  victory  is  further  illustrated  by  the  strengthening  of  Latin  in 
the  'lRealgymnasium,,,  while  the  bitterness  of  defeat  for  the 
opposing  party  was  in  great  measure  removed  by  the  granting 
of  practically  equal  rights  of  admission  to  the  universities. 
Thus  both  parties  are  in  a  measure  satisfied,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  look  for  less  bitter  contests  in  the  future. 
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3.  The  Frankfort  Reformgymnasium  (formerly  known  as  the 
Altona  plan).  As  we  have  seen  above  this  was  started  as  an 
attempt  to  find  a  single  type  of  school,  which  would  satisfy  all 
the  requirements  of  a  university  preparation  and  which  would 
also  enable  the  utmost  postponement  of  the  moment,  when  the 
pupil  must  decide  between  university  and  a  business  life.  In 
this  plan,  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  have  no  prospects  of  imme- 
diate success,  for  though  it  may  supplant  some  of  the  Gymna- 
siums, it  is  altogether  too  classical  to  suit  any  of  the  realistic  party. 
Yet  it  has  many  supporters,  particularly  in  the  humanistic  party,  so 
that  its  real  destiny,  if  it  succeeds,  will  be  to  increase  rather  than 
to  diminish  the  variety  in  the  types  of  secondary  schools. 

The  special  features  of  the  reform-gymnasium  are  three: 
the  beginning  of  language  study  with  French ;  extra  allotment 
of  time  to  each  study  in  its  beginning;  the  retention  of  the 
Greek  course  in  full.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  nine-year 
course  in  French,  beginning  with  six  recitations  a  week,  but 
dropping  to  two  recitations,  when  Latin  begins  in  "Untertertia." 
The  latter  has  ten  hours  a  week  for  two  years,  then  eight  for 
the  last  four  years.  Greek  begins  with  "Untersecunda"  and  has 
eight  hours  a  week  for  four  years :  According  to  the  emperor 
and  the  convention  of  1900,  this  course  of  study  has  proved  a 
success,  but  in  the  Prussian  courses  of  study  for  1901,  it  is 
alluded  to  as  still  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment. 

Even  the  most  classical  of  the  friends  of  the  old  gymnasium 
admit  the  success  with  which  Greek  and  Latin  are  pursued,  how- 
ever they  may  explain  it.  The  intensity  of  the  effort,  though 
for  a  shorter  period,  and  the  fact  that  another  foreign  language 
precedes  are  probably  the  true  reasons,  though  the  excellence  of 
the  teachers  and  the  exceptional  character  of  the  scholars  in  the 
Frankfort  Gymnasium  may  have  assisted  the  result. 

In  mathematics  the  result  seems  not  to  be  so  favorable,  and 
the  reform  is  condemned  by  H.  Vogt,  Neuesjahrb.f.  d.  Klass.  Alter- 
turn  ......  Pddagogik,  190 1,  p.  208,  and  by  Professor  Simon  in 

Baumeister* s  Handbtich  der  Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichtslehre,  p.  34. 
The  criticism  aims  entirely  at  the  excess  of  mathematics  in  the 
first  three  years  and  the  weakening  of  the  same  in  the  last  four 
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years  of  the  course;  according  to  Simon  "they  overload  the 
children  with  mathematics,  but  let  the  young  people  go  hungry  for 
lack  of  it." 

Both  German  and  the  sciences  make  some  slight  gains  in  the 
lower  classes,  but  not  enough  to  make  the  school  popular  with 
the  realist;  in  fact,  in  spite  of  the  reduction  of  hours  in  the 
classics,  the  school  remains  humanistic  in  its  tendencies  and 
must  look  to  this  party  for  its  future  support. 

In  summing  up  the  present  condition  of  the  contest  in  Prus- 
sia, I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  sentence  from  Rus- 
sell {German  Higher  Schools,  p.  399) :  "  When  classical  education 
breaks  down  in  Germany,  classical  culture  will  vanish  from  the 
earth,  unless  perchance  a  better  than  Germany  arises."  That  is 
a  good  deal  like  saying  that  "  when  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  catch 
pigeons,"  though  he  doubtless  did  not  mean  it  in  that  sense. 
The  absurdity  of  the  supposition  is  shown  by  the  classical  reac- 
tion of  the  new  course  of  study,  by  the  eagerness  of  the  "  Real- 
gymnasium  "  for  more  Latin,  and  above  all  by  the  satisfaction 
with  which  the  recent  reforms  have  been  met  even  by  supposed 
opponents. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  I  quote  from  the  address  of  Pro- 
fessor Kannengiesser  before  the  Strassburg  Philological  Confer- 
ence, October  3,  1901.  While  pleading  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  to  German,  he  says : 

"  In  the  gymnasium  now,  as  previously,  the  classics  must 
remain  the  central  point  of  the  instruction."  The  gratification 
over  the  cessation  of  strife  and  the  acquiescence  in  the  changes 
seems  widespread  in  Prussia,  and  we  may  feel  confident  that  the 
present  reform  will  at  least  receive  a  much  fairer  trial  than  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  reform  of  1892.  In  spite  of  evil  prophecies  to 
the  contrary,  Germany  will  remain  the  home  of  the  classics,  and 
the  Gymnasium  will  still  continue  to  furnish  that  education 
which  Goethe  has  so  nobly  described  in  the  words  : 

A  noble  man,  in  whose  soul  God  has  placed  the  capacity  for  future 
nobility  of  character  and  majesty  of  soul,  will  be  spiritually  and  mentally 
developed  by  the  acquaintance  and  intimate  intercourse  with  the  sublime 
nature  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  and  with  every  day  will  grow  per- 
ceptibly nearer  to  a  similar  greatness. 
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III.      APPLICATION     OF     THE     PRUSSIAN     EXPERIENCE     TO     OUR     OWN 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

What  have  we  to  learn  from  the  Prussians  ?  First,  modera- 
tion and  judgment,  avoidance  of  overhasty  changes,  and  thor- 
ough discussion  in  advance  of  all  proposed  reforms.  Discussion 
is  perhaps  a  mania  with  German  schoolmen,  but  the  certainty 
that  all  reforms  will  be  thoroughly  considered  and  their  results 
prepared  for  and  discounted  in  advance  is  a  pledge  for  stability 
and  good  sense  and  a  guaranty  against  rash  and  overhasty 
changes.  In  other  words,  before  they  leap  they  try  to  discover 
where  they  are  going  to  land.  They  may  not  always  succeed, 
but  the  attempt  even  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Here  in  America 
overhaste  and  arbitrariness  are  our  besetting  sins.  One  super- 
intendent drops  Greek,  where  it  is  earnestly  desired ;  another 
puts  it  in,  where  there  is  no  demand  for  it ;  and  both  probably 
neglect  English,  while  they  pursue  their  rival  hobbies.  Tke 
right  to  make  vital  changes  in  the  course  of  study,  whether  it  is 
really  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendents  or  of  the  boards  of 
education,  is  a  dangerous  power,  and  they  cannot  be  too  often 
advised  to  make  use  of  it  only  after  mature  consideration. 

Even  in  the  universities  the  case  is  no  better  ;  but  I  hardly 
need  to  give  examples  of  this,  since  many  of  my  hearers  doubt- 
less remember  a  case  where  a  university  completely  changed  its 
degrees  first,  postponing  until  afterward  the  free  discussion  of 
the  matter  and  the  arrangement  of  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion. 

Another  point  where  we  can  draw  an  instructive  parallel  is 
in  the  number  of  hours  of  recitation.  In  Prussian  schools  the 
minimum  is  twenty-eight  per  week,  with  us  sixteen  ;  as  a  result 
the  recitation  with  the  Germans  is  devoted  chiefly  to  real  instruc- 
tion, while  here  it  is  rapidly  degenerating  into  a  mere  quiz  hour. 
This  is  the  real  fault  in  the  recent  recommendation  of  four-hour 
courses  for  the  high  schools.  There  is  no  proportionate  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  work  required,  therefore  the  recitations  have 
become  more  and  more  overloaded  with  work,  the  home  study 
of  the  pupil  is  further  emphasized,  the  teacher  is  robbed  of  his 
opportunity  to  teach,  and  the  school  degenerates  into  an  office, 
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where  the  scholars  report  the  progress  made.  In  my  school 
days  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  recitations  a  week  were  the 
rule,  but  with  every  decade  it  has  fallen,  each  time  under  the 
pious  pretense  of  relieving  the  overworked  pupil.  Now  let  me 
say  frankly  that  I  don't  believe  the  high-school  pupil  is  over- 
worked, but,  granting  that  he  is,  or  was,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
relieve  him.  If  there  be  any  overtaxing  of  the  pupil,  it  is  in  the 
ill-directed  home  work,  and  here  let  the  reform  be  made,  but 
give  him  more  and  better  instruction. 

Another  crying  evil  of  our  high  schools  is  the  lack  of  conti- 
nuity in  many  of  the  subjects.  In  the  German  gymnasium 
Latin,  German,  religion,  history,  and  mathematics  are  continuous 
throughout  the  whole  nine  years'  course,  and  through  these  its 
good  results  in  the  development  and  training  of  the  mind  are 
made  possible.  We  cannot  hope  to  equal  this,  but  we  can  at 
least  bridge  over  better  the  break  between  grade  and  high 
school.  Let  the  emphasis  come  first  on  English  and  let  the 
instruction  in  it  be  made  a  systematic  whole,  instead  of  the 
abrupt  break  at  the  close  of  the  grades  and  the  lessened  atten- 
tion during  the  high-school  course,  which  we  only  too  often  find. 

History  and  mathematics  could  also  be  made  continuous 
throughout  a  long  period  of  the  two  courses  with  the  same  good 
results.  In  the  case  of  mathematics  this  could,  I  believe,  be 
well  combined  with  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  hours,  so  that 
the  high  school  should  receive  more  and  the  grade  schools  less. 
On  this  point  we  can  perhaps  learn  most  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  Germans,  for  it  is  especially  on  account  of  the  over-crowding 
of  the  early  years  that  the  mathematical  course  of  the  reform- 
gymnasium  has  been  widely  condemned.  The  condition  in  the 
"Realgymnasium"  is  almost  as  bad,  and  in  the  higher  real-schools 
it  is  still  worse,  for  the  excess  of  mathematics  compels  most  of 
the  work  to  be  taken  up  before  the  pupils  are  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  appreciate  it.  At  the  Berlin  conference  of  1890,  Pro- 
fessor Hauch,  of  the  Technische  Hochschule  at  Charlottenburg, 
said  that  the  graduates  of  these  two  latter  classes  of  schools,  in 
spite  of  the  extra  time  put  on  mathematics,  were  only  apparently 
more  advanced  than  the  Gymnasium  graduates,  and  as  an  offset 
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to  that,  showed  a  deficiency  in  interest  and  in  mathematical 
power. 

Probably  the  point  in  which  we  differ  most  from  the  Ger- 
mans is  in  the  time  of  beginning  foreign  language  study.  There 
it  is  at  the  age  of  ten,  even  in  the  real-schools,  here  it  is  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  And  yet  I  believe  that  no  one  will  deny  that  it 
is  particularly  at  the  younger  age  that  language  can  be  learned 
with  the  most  ease  and  real  appreciation  of  idiom,  especially  if 
that  language  be  a  modern  one  and  taught  orally,  thus  placing 
the  emphasis  on  the  memory  and  the  power  of  imitation.  This 
is  the  plan  of  the  reform-gymnasium  of  Frankfort,  and  the  suc- 
cess it  has  achieved  there  inthe  face  of  determined  opposition 
and  criticism,  often  unfair,  should  lead  us  to  give  it  earnest  con- 
sideration. If  we  could  introduce  a  modern  language  into  the 
last  two  or  three  years  of  the  grades  I  am  sure  it  would  prove 
as  great  a  success  here  as  it  has  there,  and  would  not  only 
strengthen  the  work  of  the  grades,  but  would  also  make  the 
work  of  the  high  school  easier  and  the  results  of  the  same 
greater.  It  would,  further,  be  possible  to  continue  this  modern 
language  with  two  or  three  recitations  a  week  in  addition  to  the 
regular  work  of  the  high-school  course,  unless  we  insist  upon  the 
present  suicidal  decrease  in  the  number  of  recitations  weekly. 

I  had  intended  to  close  my  paper  with  a  r£sum6  of  the  Ger- 
man discussions  and  experience  on  the  subject  of  practical  and 
disciplinary  studies,  but  I  have  decided  that  there  is  but  little 
new  here.  They  have  carried  on  the  discussion  on  the  same 
general  lines  that  we  have,  though  perhaps  with  more  earnest- 
ness. There,  as  well  as  here,  you  can  find  those  who  object  to 
disciplinary  studies,  such  as  Latin  and  Greek,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  unpractical,  but,  doubtless,  the  same  persons  are 
still  in  that  stage,  where  they  oppose  gymnastic  exercises  for 
the  development  of  the  body,  and  think  it  would  be  better  for 
the  boys  to  saw  wood  and  the  girls  to  wash  dishes.  That  cer- 
tain studies  have  a  greater  disciplinary  value  than  others  is  as 
assured  a  fact  as  that  others  have  a  greater  practical  value.  Yet 
all  the  subjects  in  our  high-school  curriculum  possess  disciplin- 
ary value,  and  that  in  no  small  degree,  so  that  here  the  question 
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should  not  be  concerning  the  rejection  of  any  studies,  but  rather 
how  the  present  studies  may  be  best  accommodated  to  the  vary- 
ing mental  powers  of  the  pupils  of  different  ages.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this  we  may  cite  the  case  of  the  modern  languages.  A 
few  years  ago  they  were  studied  practically  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ancient  languages,  but  now  the  justly  praised  conversa- 
tional method  is  the  dominant  one.  By  the  change  they  have 
gained  in  practical  value,  but  have  lost  in  disciplinary  power, 
yet  this  very  fact  makes  them  better  adapted  to  an  earlier  place 
in  our  school  system,  and  may  well  be  used  as  an  argument  for 
putting  either  German  or  French  into  the  grades — a  change 
which  I  have  discussed  above. 

I  cannot  close  without  taking  a  parting  shot  at  the  so-called 
practical  studies,  which  many  insist  should  be  the  only  studies 
of  the  high  school.  I  believe  the  idea  is  a  mistaken  one  and 
that  the  studies  should  be  arranged  in  general  according  to  their 
disciplinary  value,  but,  supposing  we  wished  to  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  practical  studies,  the  question  would  arise,  what  are  the 
practical  studies  ?  In  my  own  case  I  can  affirm  with  certainty 
that  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  were  the  practical  studies  of  my 
high-school  course,  and  I  also  imagine  that  if  I  should  ask  this 
question  of  all  here  present,  I  should  get  an  immense  variety  of 
answers,  and  that  English  would  be  the  one  study  included  by 
all.  This,  then,  is  the  one  universally  practical  study  of  the 
high  school,  and,  as  such,  can  lay  claim  to  a  certain  precedence 
in  arranging  the  course  of  study;  all  other  subjects  must  defend 
their  position  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  their  disciplinary  value. 

Henry  A.  Sanders. 
The  University  of  Michigan. 
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COMPOSITION. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  a  vital  relation  between  the  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  and  the  writing  of  good  English.     To  decide 
just  how  literary  material  should  be  applied  in  practice  to  the 
teaching  of  composition  is  quite  another   matter.     There  are 
three  ways,  not  always  consciously  discriminated,  in  which  this 
problem  has  been  met;  all  three  are,  in  varying  degrees  and  in 
various  combinations,  in  use  at  the  present  time.     In  deciding 
among  them,  we  have  to  recognize  that  we  approach  the  ques- 
tion not  as  propounders  of  the  science  of  rhetoric,  nor  as  stu- 
dents of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  but  as  teachers  of  composition.    We 
are  interested  to  know,  not  how  writing  might  be  explained  or 
how  it  could  be  learned,  but  how,  given  our  pupils  such  as  they 
are,  it  should  be  taught. 

The  first  two  of  these  methods  have  almost  always,  in  works 
of  rhetoric,  been  unconsciously  confounded.  They  are  alike  in 
teaching  by  authority,  but  they  vest  this  authority  in  different 
ways.  The  one  submits  to  certain  empirical  rules,  actually 
drawn,  doubtless,  from  personal  experience  and  from  the  master- 
pieces commended  by  success,  but  stated  from  the  first  in  a  dog- 
matic manner.  In  this  method  examples  are  used  merely  to 
illustrate  the  rules.  The  other  method  takes  as  models  definite 
works  of  literary  art,  which  are  to  be  imitated  either  in  general, 
or  in  respect  to  their  processes  as  discovered  by  a  fresh  and 
personal  analysis.  One  method  has  an  abstract  and  absolute 
standard  of  excellence,  the  other  a  concrete  and  varying  object 
of  imitation.  As  far  as  the  individual  pupil  goes,  the  one  method 
makes  literature  a  servant ;  the  other,  a  master.  Different  as 
these  two  methods  are,  they  were  always  confused  by  the 
ancients.  More  recently,  however,  the  two  methods  have  been 
more  clearly  discriminated.  The  rhetoricians  proper  have  for 
the  most  part  followed  the  former  system ;  that  is,  they  have 
held  allegiance  to  empirical  rules,  using  examples  to  explain, 
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commend,  and  enforce  them.  The  rules  chosen  have  been  those 
formulated  by  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian,  which,  trans- 
lated, retranslated,  and  reworded,  but  scarcely  changed  or  even 
developed,  have  been  the  basis  of  rhetorical  teaching  for  cen- 
turies. As  late  as  Campbell  and  Whately  they  were  still  used. 
Indeed,  the  rhetorics  upon  which  some  of  us  at  least  were 
brought  up,  the  rhetorics  of  Genung  and  Hill,  are,  for  all  their 
interest  and  rationality  of  presentation,  based  on  the  same 
empirical  rules,  illustrated  by  similar  examples.  Mr.  Genung, 
in  fact,  frankly  states  in  his  preface  that  he  shows  how  a  "  rhe- 
torical principle  looks  in  application,"  because  then  the  student 
14  cannot  gainsay  it."  There  are  still  few  text-books  indeed  that 
are  entirely  without  traces  of  this  system  of  dogma,  enforced  or 
recommended  by  examples. 

A  system  so  honored  during  long  ages  and  firmly  entrenched 
in  almost  universal  practice  certainly  deserves  respectful  consid- 
eration ;  yet  it  is  plainly  an  instance  of  dogmatism.  It  practi- 
cally says  :  •'  There  is  only  one  way  to  write  well ;  see  all  these 
great  men  who  have  followed  this  way  ;  or  if  in  particular  they 
did  not  follow  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  Do  you  also, 
therefore,  follow  the  appointed  path!"  Such  dogmatism  in.  other 
spheres  of  opinion  has  been  gradually  retreating  before  the 
independence  of  Protestantism,  and  the  new  information  given 
by  science.  But  the  fortunate  human  habit  of  applying  logic 
fiercely  to  one  tradition  while  all  the  others  pass  unquestioned, 
has  let  independent  men  submit  to  dogmatic  rhetoricians  for 
centuries  after  they  revolted  from  a  dogmatic  priesthood.  The 
first  objection,  accordingly,  to  using  literary  material  as  the  aid 
and  ornament  of  an  arbitrary  rhetoric,  is  that  this  system  is  both 
unprotestant  and  undemocratic. 

The  test  we  fixed  upon  as  decisive,  however,  is  the  peda- 
gogical one.  Is  the  use  of  literature  to  commend  dogma  the 
best  use  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  of  composition? 
The  system  would  mean  for  us  that,  by  the  authority  of  big 
words  and  great  names,  assisted  by  the  peaceable  dispositions  of 
the  pupils,  we  hold  up  for  them  to  work  by  some  "  rhetorical 
principles,"  or  **  literary  standard,"  or  whatever  you  like  to  call 
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it,  which  is  not  the  outcome  of  their  own  untrammeled  think- 
ing. It  is  a  platitude  of  psychology  that  it  is  things  wrought  out 
by  the  individual  that  best  stick  in  the  memory,  and  that  most 
widely  by  means  of  complex  associations  permeate  all  thinking. 
The  imposing  of  an  exterior  standard  does  not  call  into  play 
independent  individual  activity ;  therefore  its  banishment  from 
our  American  system  of  teaching  is  assured. 

The  second  method  in  which  literary  material  has  been  made 
to  serve  the  ends  of  teachers  of  composition  is,  we  remember, 
through  imitation.  This  may  take  either  of  two  forms :  it  may 
consist  of  the  copying,  consciously  directed  or  in  vaguely  general 
way,  of  individual  masterpieces ;  or  it  may  begin  with  the  dissec- 
tion of  these  masterpieces  to  discover  the  methods  on  which 
they  have  been  constructed,  which  the  student  is  then  to  apply. 
Neither  of  these  forms,  however,  is  often  found  unalloyed  ;  they 
are  confused  and  combined  with  each  other,  and  with  the  con- 
trasting method  of  submission  to  an  external  standard. 

The  great  objection  to  this  system  Lewes,  in  his  "  Principles 
of  Success  in  Literature,"  has  very  clearly  stated  as  follows : 

The  fallacy  about  models  is  seen  at  once  if  we  ask  this  simple  question : 
Will  the  practice  of  a  great  writer  justify  a  solecism  in  grammar  or  a  con- 
fusion in  logic  ?  No.  Then  why  should  it  justify  any  other  detail  not  to  be 
reconciled  with  universal  truth?  If  we  are  forced  to  invoke  the  arbitration 
in  the  one  case,  we  must  do  so  in  the  other.  Unless  we  set  aside  the  individual 
practice  whenever  it  is  irreconcilable  with  general  principles,  we  shall  be 
unable  to  discriminate  in  a  successful  work  those  merits  which  secured  from 
those  demerits  which  accompanied  success. 

What  does  it  mean,  then,  it  might  be  asked,  that  so  many  of 
the  great  writers  themselves  have  commended  this  method,  and 
have  in  some  cases  proclaimed  it  as  the  one  by  which  they 
themselves  actually  learned  to  write?  Hazlitt,  Symonds,  Frank- 
lin, Mr.  Howells,  Stevenson  —  names  enough  come  to  mind. 
But  Lewes  himself  says  that  one  thing  may  be  learned  through 
the  use  of  models  ;  that  is,  "  a  nice  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
the  symbols  which  intelligibly  express  the  shades  of  meaning, 
and  kindle  emotion."  Both  for  the  rudiments  of  language  and 
again  for  the  higher  and  more  subtle  qualities  of  style,  we  are 
obliged  to  imitate.     We  must  accept  the  conventions  of  spelling, 
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punctuation,  grammar,  and  vocabulary ;  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  we  must,  at  least  in  the  present  stage  of  acoustics  and 
aesthetics,  train  our  ears  by  the  harmony  and  cadences  of  those 
who  have  by  nature  ears  more  keen  than  we  for  the  music  and 
suggestiveness  of  articulated  sounds.  In  babies,  and  in  mature 
and  advanced  students  of  literary  art,  imitation  is  desirable  and 
necessary.  We  teachers  of  composition,  however,  ought  not  to 
be  occupied  with  teaching  either  the  rudiments  of  language  or 
the  higher  subtleties  of  style.  We  must  notice  vocabulary,  of 
course,  and  some  of  the  more  obvious  audible  qualities  of  com- 
position ;  but  it  is  the  larger  matters,  choice  of  material,  arrange- 
ment, and  structure,  that  should  occupy  us  most.  The  other 
things  will  come  unconsciously,  in  the  degree  we  need  them, 
through  any  systematic  use  of  literary  material ;  and  conse- 
quently we  need  not  take  them  into  account  in  deciding  what 
system  we  shall  choose. 

The  form  of  imitation  which  consists  of  applying  methods 
learned  from  the  analysis  of  the  classics  needs  perhaps  a  little 
separate  consideration.  "  Such  a  book  has  conveyed  its  mean- 
ing," it  says;  "  I  will  see  what  methods  it  has  used,  and  copy 
them."  This  form  of  imitation  seems  safer  than  simple  copy- 
ing, and  more  rational  than  the  use  of  literary  material  to  incul- 
cate the  empirical  rules  that  were  imposed  by  some  external 
authority.  Yet  the  objection  of  Lewes  is  almost  equally  valid 
here  ;  unless  countless  examples  are  compared,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  practice  discovered  by  analysis  is  the  cause  of  suc- 
cess, or  only  the  accompaniment.  Such  rules  are  still  empirical, 
and  still,  in  a  sense,  dogmatic. 

Even  granting  the  comparative  safety  of  the  method  from 
the  literary  craftman's  point  of  view  if  sufficient  examples  be 
taken,  there  remains  to  apply  the  more  pertinent  pedagogical 
test  upon  which  we  agreed  to  base  our  conclusions.  Is  imitation, 
whether  of  style  or  of  method,  a  good  principle  to  use  in  the 
teaching  of  our  pupils?  The  objection  to  the  first  system,  that 
there  was  no  place  for  personal  activity,  holds  equally  in  the 
case  of  direct  imitation.  In  regard  to  the  appropriation  of 
methods  by  means  of  analysis,  it  need  not  be  true  in  the  same 
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degree ;  for  the  pupil  can  be  led  to  analyze  and  appropriate  for 
himself.  There  is,  however,  another  objection  which  applies 
equally  to  the  two  forms  of  the  system.  Our  pupils,  as  a  rule, 
are  already  only  too  liable  to  the  kind  of  imitation  called, 
variously,  conventionalism,  sentimentality,  and  lack  of  personal 
observation.  The  thing  of  all  others  that  we  have  to  work  most 
for  is  that  the  students  should  dare  to  look  at  things  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  believe  things  on  their  own  responsibility.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  overthrow  the  unsteady  results  of  so  much 
painstaking  by  a  system  confessedly  based  on  imitation. 

Two  methods  of  using  literary  material  in  teaching  compo- 
sition we  have  found  open  to  grave  objections.  We  have  now 
reached  the  consideration  of  the  third.  The  path  to  it  was  indi- 
cated by  Lewes,  in  the  closing  sentence  of  that  section  on  "  Im- 
itation of  the  Classics  "  which  was  quoted  before.     He  says  : 

A  true  philosophy  of  criticism  would  reduce  these  empirical  rules  to 
science  by  ranging  them  under  psychological  laws,  thus  demonstrating  the 
validity  of  the  rules,  not  in  virtue  of  their  having  been  employed  by  Cicero 
or  Addison,  by  Burke  or  Sydney  Smith,  but  in  virtue  of  their  conformity  with 
the  constancies  of  human  nature. 

These  "  constancies  of  human  nature  "  and  scientific  rhetor- 
ical principles  are  at  last  being  sought  out  with  an  eager  industry 
that  is  well  known ;  but  all  attempts  at  formulating  the  princi- 
ples of  rhetoric  still  show  great  tentativeness  and  diversity. 
For  the  teacher  of  composition  this  is  certainly  a  perplexing 
and  tantalizing  state  of  things ;  yet  it  is  not  without  its  advan- 
tages. Each  teacher  has  to  make  his  own  rules,  those  which, 
after  all,  work  best ;  and  he  finds  it  more  natural  to  lead  his 
pupils  to  do  the  same. 

If  then,  our  principles  being  grounded  in  the  truths  of  psy- 
chology and  formulated  by  the  pupils  themselves,  are  neither 
based  on  the  practice  of  great  authors  nor  dependent  on  them 
as  unconscious  advocates,  in  just  what  manner  are  the  practice 
of  communication  and  the  appreciation  of  the  great  examples 
of  it — really,  as  we  saw,  so  closely  related — to  tell  upon  each 
other  in  our  teaching?  The  impossibility  that  composition 
should  thrive  divorced  from  literature  is  evident  very  early  in 
any  theme  course.     When  the  student  has  been  led  to  formulate, 
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by  watching  his  own  experience,  certain  principles  as  to  how  he  can 
best  convey  to  his  audience  what  he  wishes  to  tell  them  ;  after  he 
has  tried  to  put  these  principles  in  practice  in  his  later  work  ;  then, 
when  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  there  is  danger  lest  he  lose 
ambition  and  ingenuity,  and  fall  back  into  the  old  habit  of  just 
grinding  out  a  theme.  From  this  stage  on,  he  needs  to  have 
kept  before  him  these  facts  :  that  this  process  of  communica- 
tion he  attempts  is,  in  its  degree,  the  same  as  that  of  literature  ; 
that  the  problems  he  finds  in  describing  the  landlady's  character 
by  means  of  her  waste-basket,  are  the  problems  triumphed  over 
by  great  novelists  ;  that  subjects  that  may  seem  to  him  a  little 
sterile  in  suggestiveness  have  been  actually  treated  by  the  mas- 
ters so  as  to  be  excitingly  interesting  ;  and,  more  important 
still,  that  his  own  work  is,  in  comparison  with  theirs,  not  so  very 
successful  after  all.  Our  third  system,  then,  is  one,  not  of  imita- 
tion, but  of  emulation,  or,  better  still,  of  stimulation.  We  read 
Thackeray  and  Stevenson  in  class  for  precisely  the  same  reason 
that  we  read  the  better  work  of  the  students.  We  read  themes, 
do  we  not,  because  this  gives  a  chance  for  active  class  discussion 
of  the  nature  and  success  of  the  means  used ;  because  it  tends 
to  show  what  interesting  material  all  the  students  have  at  hand, 
and  how  clearly  and  entertainingly  it  can  be  presented  ;  and  be- 
cause it  rouses  ambition  both  in  the  student  whose  work  has  once 
been  read,  and  in  the  others  who  would  like  to  do  work  worthy 
of  that  honor  ?  Now  literary  material,  skilfully  chosen,  not  only 
does  all  these  things  in  a  far  greater  degree,  but  it  excites  a 
worthier  and  more  efficient  ambition.  The  ambition  that  would 
do  well  in  the  sight  of  the  other  students,  that  would  perhaps 
do  well  to  get  ahead  of  the  other  students,  is  a  normal  human 
motive,  which,  as  teachers,  we  are  justified  in  turning  to  account; 
yet  it  is  a  pitiable  waste  of  time  and  energy.  The  impersonal 
ambition,  on  the  other  hand,  that  keeps  the  end  alone  in  view, 
unpreoccupied  as  it  is  by  excited  dreaming  about  consequences, 
results  in  a  less  divided  energy,  calmer  and  steadier  work,  and  a 
clearer  sight  of  whatever  may  be  the  subject  for  the  day.  To 
promote  a  constant  sense  of  ends  at  once  high,  delightful,  and 
definite,  towards  which  the  students  are  helping  each  other  on — 
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this  is  the  great  use  of  literature  as  applied  to  composition.  By 
using  it  in  this  way  we  reach,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  by 
either  of  the  other  methods,  the  real  aim  of  modern  pedagogy, 
the  rousing  in  the  students  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
enlightened  yet  independent  activity. 

In  deciding  upon  the  practical  methods  by  which  to  apply 
this  system,  we  must  not  forget  the  vital  relation  which  we 
recognized  at  the  beginning  between  the  two  parts  of  instruc- 
tion in  English  :  teaching  the  students  to  write  and  teaching 
them  to  appreciate.  Our  use  of  literary  material,  then,  should 
not  only  stimulate  them  in  composition,  but  give  them,  some 
such  notion  of  the  charm  of  books  as  will  induce  them  to  read 
much  and  intelligently  on  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  from 
October  to  June,  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays,  and 
through  every  summer. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  how  to  meet  this  double  problem  of 
rousing  by  means  of  literary  material  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  personal  activity  both  in  writing  and  in  reading, 
there  are  two  distinct  questions  that  come  up  for  consideration. 
We  need  to  decide  on  what  grounds  our  literary  material  should 
be  chosen,  and  in  what  manner  it  should  be  presented  and  dis- 
cussed.    We  will  take  up  these  questions  in  their  order. 

The  extracts  chosen,  it  almost  goes  without  saying,  should 
be  valuable  in  themselves  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  We 
have  no  time  to  give  to  illustrations  taken  out  of  Munsey's.  how- 
ever apt  and  timely  they  may  be.  Passages  should  not  be 
quoted  merely  for  mistakes,  except  in  rare  instances  where  the 
faults  are  unmistakable  and  ridiculous;  above' all  things,  they 
should  not  be  chosen  to  illustrate  mistakes  really  made  by  the 
students  ;  they  should  never,  for  example,  contain  a  touch  of 
sentimentality.  Every  moment  we  let  the  students  spend  in 
considering  the  common  is  so  much  time  taken  from  getting  the 
desired  stimulus  from  the  excellent.  Let  us  remember,  then,  to 
work  chiefly  with  material  that  is  really  literature. 

The  material  used,  however,  excellent  as  it  ought  to  be, 
should  not  always  obviously  illustrate  the  principle  under  dis- 
cussion.    There  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  the  lazily  acquies- 
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cent  State  of  mind  we  are  so  anxious  to  do  away  with,  than  to  let 
the  pupil  feel  "  it  must  begin  with  general  effect,  or  it  would  not 
be  read."  Fortunately  the  world  of  books  is  large;  every  stated 
principle  has  been  ignored  by  some  men,  especially  less  modern 
men,  who  are  nevertheless  truly  great ;  and  has  been  neglected 
sometimes  by  men  who  in  general  put  it  in  practice.  We  can 
accordingly  find  many  illustrations  that  are  good  as  literature, 
without  being  too  good  for  open-eyed  discussion.  A  particularly 
useful  class  of  illustrations  tending  toward  the  same  end  con- 
sists of  those  cases  where  a  different  principle  from  the  one 
under  discussion  is  being  rightly  applied.  Such  inapplicable 
illustrations  need  not  be  common,  but  they  should  be  given 
often  enough  to  keep  the  students  alert  and  independent. 

The  material  selected,  again,  may  well  be  often  such  as  deals 
with  the  present  time,  and  with  the  homely  facts  of  the  students' 
own  experience.  Let  them  see  what  Miss  Wilkins  and  Stephen 
Crane  have  done  with  such  material.  An  equally  fresh  treat- 
ment of  foreign  scenes  may  often  have  a  similar  result.  Give 
them  to  begin  with  more  realism  than  idealism,  and  rather  frank 
crudeness  than  polished  elegance.  The  evidently  sincere  atti- 
tude of  such  work  is  contagious  and  inspiring,  and  the  danger 
of  imitation  is  proportionately  small. 

Another  test  of  what  selections  to  choose  is  that  they  should 
be  interesting  enough  to  waken  the  desired  activity  in  the 
students'  minds.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  should  ever  be, 
or  need  ever  be,  merely  entertaining.  There  is  hardly  a  more 
mischievous  mistake  than  to  think  that  the  average  student,  with 
his  wits  sharpened  by  class  hour,  does  not  enjoy  a  little  difficulty. 
He  is,  on  the  contrary,  eager  and  proud  to  puzzle  over  things.  A 
good  stiff  bit  of  Pater,  presented  as  a  challenge  to  the  students' 
intelligence,  has  brought  fairly  good  results.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  general  brightening  of  faces  when  the  next  illustration 
proved  to  be  a  description  of  the  Squirrel  Inn  from  Stockton. 
That  brightening  was  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  variety,  which, 
indeed,  is  always  necessary  for  the  keeping  awake  of  interest,  as 
well  as  for  that  keeping  in  view  of  the  boundless  possibilities  at 
which  we  aim.    Extracts  from  books  already  familiar  prove  often 
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interesting,  and  are  valuable,  pedagogically,  in  still  arfbther 
way,  in  that  they  link  the  new  to  notions  already  in  the  mind. 
For  this  reason  the  works  included  in  the  college  entrance 
requirements  should  in  preparatory  schools  be  drawn  upon  at 
every  turn.  Any  statistics  on  books  read  by  the  students,  too, 
can  give  helpful  suggestions.  From  such  inquiries  it  is  clear 
that  most  young  people  have  read  David  Copperfield  and 
David  Harum%  and  that  most  of  them  have  read  some  of  Haw- 
thorne and  George  Eliot.  When  neither  the  author  nor  the  book 
from  which  the  extract  is  taken  is  familiar,  it  should  at  least 
afford  some  possibilities  of  being  linked  to  former  experience 
either  through  its  subject-matter  or  through  its  associations. 

Yet,  needful  as  it  is  to  quote  from  books  already  familiar, 
because  their  familiarity  makes  them  interesting,  it  is  even  more 
needful,  if  we  are  to  teach  composition  as  part  of  a  wider  course 
in  English,  to  arouse  interest  through  the  means  just  spoken  of, 
in  masterpieces  that  are  still  unfamiliar.  We  are  not  merely  to 
teach  to  write  by  using  old  associations,  but  to  teach  to  read  by 
developing  new  ones.  One  pupil  has  been  enough  interested  by 
extracts  read  in  class  from  Travels  with  a  Donkey  to  read  the 
book  through.  Another  copied  the  names  of  some  of  the  books 
from  which  passages  had  been  read.  We  should  not,  however, 
be  satisfied  with  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  interest ;  there  are  ways 
of  consciously,  if  indirectly,  increasing  the  number.  It  does 
something  just  to  tell  the  name  of  the  book  and  its  author,  and 
to  take  into  class,  not  a  book  of  extracts,  nor  a  copy  of  the 
passage  on  a  piece  of  paper,  but  the  real  book  itself.  It  does 
more  to  find  out  what  individuals  can  tell  of  the  author  and  of 
the  book  in  question,  and  even  to*  add  an  interesting  fact  or  two 
of  one's  own,  that  may  in  some  way  afford  a  link  to  ideas  already 
familiar.  It  is  useful  to  refer  to  the  same  man  more  than  once ; 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  give  a  taste  of  a  great  variety 
of  books,  prose  and  poetry,  biography,  essays,  travels,  drama. 
The  books  chosen  should  not  always  be  modern,  or  even  always 
English.  What  we  chiefly  need  to  do  is  every  day  to  give  some 
tantalizing  glimpses  of  new  worlds.  Such  indirect  suggestions, 
that  do  not  tell  the  pupil  that  he  ought  to  read,  but  let  him  guess 
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how  much  he  might  enjoy  reading  if  he  tried  it,  ought  surely  in 
the  end  to  bring  about  in  some  few  of  a  class  an  actual  increase 
in  first-hand  knowledge  of  literature.  # 

So  much  for  choice  of  material  in  general.  The  decision  as 
to  what  is  to  be  used  in  any  given  class  on  any  given  day  depends 
on  so  many  things  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  suggestions 
about  it.  There  have  to  be  considered  the  needs  of  the  special 
class,  both  permanent  and  momentary  ;  the  tastes  and  critical 
tendencies  the  pupils  have  shown  themselves  to  have ;  and  what- 
ever links  to  new  material  may  have  been  afforded  by  recent 
themes,  discussions,  or  previous  quotation.  It  is  often  well  to 
bring  in  illustrations  of  the  masterly  treatment  of  a  subject 
similar  to  that  of  themes  recently  written  and  just  discussed. 
We  can  say  in  general,  too,  that  each  selection  should  consider 
the  actual  position  of  the  class,  and  aim  at  some  real  and  definite 
advance  ;  but  for  the  rest,  we  should  remember  in  each  separate 
case  that  our  aim  is  to  stimulate  the  students  to  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  personal  activity  both  in  writing  and  in 
appreciation,  and  decide  accordingly. 

If,  then,  it  behooves  us  to  make  use  of  illustrations  from  the 
whole  field  of  literature,  old  and  new,  native  and  foreign,  familiar 
and  unfamiliar,  of  passages  apt  and  not  too  apt,  by  all  authors 
from  Kipling  back  to  Chaucer  and  beyond,  and  of  passages  inti- 
mately adapted  to  the  actual  needs  of  each  individual  class  — 
then,  doubtless  you  are  thinking,  Where  in  all  the  busy  week  are 
we  to  get  the  time  to  hunt  them  down?  For  illustrations  that, 
as  vaguely  remembered,  seem  just  the  things  we  want,  prove, 
after  being  looked  for  in  half  a  dozen  books,  to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  remembered ;  and  there  is  another  hour 
wasted.  This  difficulty  of  finding  illustrations  is  a  very  real  one. 
One  expedient,  useful  for  many  reasons,  is  to  get  the  pupils  to 
do  the  hunting  for  you.  Let  them  bring  their  books  to  class 
and  read  the  passage;  or  let  them  give  you  references,  made  out 
in  the  regular  form,  with  publisher,  date,  and  the  rest;  or,  when 
in  the  course  of  discussion  in  class  they  refer  to  some  passage  as 
an  illustration,  ask  them  to  show  it  to  you,  or  to  hunt  up  for 
you  the  exact  reference.     You  get  at  least  a  small  proportion  of 
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illustrations  intrinsically  valuable  for  interest  or  aptness  ;  and 
all  are  illustrations  actively  chosen  by  the  pupils  themselves.  In 
enlarging  their  horizon,  however,  not  much  can  be  done  in  this 
way ;  for  this,  the  passages  must  be  selected  by  the  teacher. 

Even  more  important  than  choosing  good  material  is  the  wise 
handling  of  it.  It  may  be  used  either  in  class  or  in  personal 
interviews ;  but,  since  the  latter  application  must  vary  so  widely 
according  to  the  individual  student,  and  since  all  the  generaliza- 
tions it  is  possible  to  make  about  this  can  be  derived  from  those 
that  apply  to  the  use  of  such  material  in  recitation,  we  may  con- 
fine ourselves  here  to  a  consideration  of  how  it  may  be  used  as  a 
part  of  class  work. 

However  interesting  and  pertinent  the  extract  read,  it  needs 
always  consciously  to  be  presented  as  something  vital,  and  it  will 
almost  invariably  gain  in  effectiveness,  as  has  been  already  sug- 
gested, by  being  connected  with  past  experience ;  otherwise  the 
lively  personal  activity  we  seek  is  not  aroused.  The  questions 
and  remarks  about  author  and  book,  spoken  of  in  another  con- 
nection, are  important  for  this  reason  also,  and  so  are  the  very 
manner  and  delivery. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  class  is  interested  and  eager  to  begin 
discussion ;  how  shall  this  discussion  be  directed  so  as  to  end  in 
just  the  desired  advance  ?  If  we  have  brought  up  the  particular 
extract  d  propos  of  some  problem  already  attempted  and  talked 
over  by  the  students,  the  discussion  will  usually  take  of  itself  the 
desired  direction.  Sometimes  a  skilful  question  is  of  use,  or  the 
calling  attention  beforehand  to  some  problem  on  which  you  wish 
opinions.  Occasionally  the  class  will  find  for  itself  a  topic 
more  helpful  than  the  one  intended  by  the  teacher.  But  desul- 
tory chatter  in  class-hour  is  not  more  desirable  when  about 
literature  than  when  about  any  other  subject.  The  guidance 
should,  of  course,  be  indirect  and  little  apparent,  but  it  should 
always  be  directed  toward  some  real  and  definite  aim.  It  is  not 
enough  to  plan  that  a  given  extract  should  stimulate  to  personal 
activity;  we  need  to  have  in  mind  one  particular  kind  of  activity. 
Many  such  have  been  mentioned  or  implied  already.  Let  us 
collect  them  here.     In  the  first  place,  the  discussion  may  include 
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a  decision  on  the  success  of  the  illustration  read.  The  students 
should  state  how  completely  they  receive  the  impression  the 
author  intended  to  convey.  That  effort  trains  the  critical  power 
in  a  sane  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  exercises  the  imagina- 
tion, through  conceiving  suggested  images,  in  a  way  that 
strengthens  the  power  of  forming  original  ones.  Secondly,  the 
discussion  may  include  a  consideration  of  the  means  employed 
to  produce  the  impression,  and  especially  of  any  applications  of 
whatever  principles  the  students  have  evolved  for  themselves. 
By  this  means  new  brain  paths  of  association  are  established 
that  confirm  them  in  memory,  interweave  them  more  intimately 
through  the  field  of  thought,  and  vastly  heighten  their  signifi- 
cance and  develop  their  possibilities  of  application.  Doubtless 
it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  new  method  of  application  will 
be  directly  suggested  by  an  extract ;  in  such  a  case  the  students 
should  be  led  to  judge  the  method  for  themselves,  and  to  apply  it, 
not  because  it  was  used  by  Scott,  but  because,  having  noticed  it 
in  Scott,  they  find  it  rational. 

After  so  much  detail,  let  us  in  conclusion,  lest  we  forget  the 
end  in  the  means,  remind  ourselves  of  the  principle  upon  which 
all  these  detailed  methods  have  been  based.  The  aim  of  the 
teacher  of  composition  in  his  use  of  literary  material,  we  decided, 
should  be  to  stimulate  the  pupil  both  to  read  and  to  write  with 
independence,  ambition,  and  energy. 

Bessie  R.  Hooker. 

Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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One  of  the  great  obstacles  met  with  in  the  study  of  ele- 
mentary geometry  as  presented  in  the  current  text-books  is  the 
needle-in -the-hay stack  method  of  presentation  of  the  symbols 
used  in  the  diagrams.  For  instance,  every  angle  under  discus- 
sion requires  for  its  recognition  in  the  diagram  three  acts  of  per- 
ception (recognition  of  three  letters).  The  designation  of  an 
angle  in  the  argument  requires  the  recognition  of  three  symbols 
in  the  text  and  the  selection  of  three  more  from  among  the 
many  presented  in  the  diagram.  If  the  concept  could  be  sym- 
bolized by  a  single  letter  instead  of  by  three,  the  labor  of  per- 
ception with  its  accompanying  recognitions  and  judgments  would 
be  greatly  reduced. 

Under  the  current  system,  the  student  is  bewildered  by  the 
wilderness  of  letters  and  his  energies  are  taxed,  not  in  grasping 
the  concept  or  argument,  but  in  trying  to  disentangle  the  mass 
of  letters  and  in  finding  what  concept  they  are  intended  to  sym- 
bolize. He  is  so  confused  and  worried  by  this  needle-in-the- 
haystack  puzzle  that  the  relations  between  the  concepts  are  not 
readily  grasped.  The  mass  of  letters  on  the  page  is  not  readily 
visualized  into  a  concept.  How  much  clearer  the  concept  and 
quicker  the  graftp  and  firmer  the  grip  if  instead  of  <  ACB  the 
reader  sees  one  letter,  C. 

I  present  here  a  system  of  notation  which  seeks  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  specified  above.  It  has  been  tested  in  class-room  use 
with  great  success,  with  scholars  of  all  ages.  It  has  been  a 
common  experience  after  presentation  in  this  notation  of  a 
theorem  ordinarily  confused  and  complicated  to  hear  the  excla- 
mation—  Is  that  all  it  is!  Why,  that's  easy!"  The  illustrations 
given  below  will  show  the  foundation  for  this  exclamation. 

One  of  the  gains  is  that  from  the  diagram  alone,  in  many 
cases,  the  student  reads  the  proposition,  the  demonstration,  and 
the  conclusion ;  and  in  most  cases  with  only  a  few  lines  of  added 
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text.  It  saves  the  time  of  the  student,  as  he  has  far  less  typog- 
raphy to  interpret,  far  less  lettering  to  do,  and  a  minimum  of 
explanatory  context  to  make,  either  verbal  or  written. 

It  saves  the  time  of  the  teacher,  for  a  few  seconds'  inspection 
of  the  diagram  tells  as  much  of  the  student's  idea  of  his  hypoth- 
esis, argument,  and  conclusion  as  the  same  number  of  minutes 
devoted  to  the  current  method  of  demonstration.  A  glance  at 
the  diagram  enables  the  teacher  to  put  his  finger  on  the  exact 
break  in  the  student's  procedure  without  any  question  as  to  the 
student's  mental  processes ;  the  diagram  shows  exactly  the  order 
of  his  different  steps.  A  mistake  in  his  premises  is  shown 
instantly.  If  his  first  step  in  demonstration  or  construction  is 
wrong,  however  complicated  the  diagram  may  be,  its  detection 
is  instantaneous. 

Instead  of  a  mass  of  letters  without  order  or  system  —  or 
worse,  an  arbitrary  and  haphazard  order  burdened  on  the  student's 
memory  in  order  to  save  the  teacher's  time — the  number  of 
letters  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  order  is  natural  (alphabetic) 
and  therefore  no  burden  on  the  memory,  and  each  letter  opens 
up  to  the  teacher  the  story  of  the  student's  mental  procedure. 
There  is  no  question  of  how  this  or  that  was  done,  or  what  was 
done  next ;  the  diagram,  with  an  occasional  addendum,  speaks 
for  itself.  The  energy  of  the  student  and  teacher  is  concen- 
trated on  the  logic  of  the  subject  and  not  wasted  on  the  typo- 
graphical interpretation.  If  clear  type,  good  paper,  etc.,  are  a 
help,  so  also  is  a  clear,  simple  and  automatic  notation. 

Lines  are  designated  by  lower-case  letters ;  angles  by  lower- 
case Greek  letters  (or  where  preferred,  by  English  capital  let- 
ters); points  and  planes  by  capital  letters ;  areas  by  capital  letters 
enclosed  in  a  circle  or  rectangle  or  underscored. 

Given  parts  are  designated  by  heavy  lines  and  by  the  middle 

letters  of  the  alphabet  beginning  with  /,  Z,  X, m^\ 

Construction  parts  are  designated  by  light  (or  dotted)  lines  and 
lettered  with  the  earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet,  beginning  with 
at  a,  A  according  as  the  part  is  line,  angle  or  otherwise. 

Parts  given  for  discussion  or  concerning  which  some  statement 
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is  made  or  required  in  a  problem  are  designated  by  the  latter 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  ut  v,  X,  Y,  <f>,  etc.  An  open  dot  o  (small 
circle),  would  indicate  a  point  under  discussion. 

Required  parts  in  construction  problems  are  indicated  by 
being  drawn  in  double  lines. 

Letters  with  primes,  seconds,  etc.,  indicate  that  the  magnitudes 
they  represent  are  the  same.  The  primes,  etc.,  are  used  to  indi- 
cate difference  of  position  only. 

Letters  with  subscripts  indicate  different  parts  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude, line,  angle,  etc.,  or  parts  so  intimately  connected  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  one  operation  ;  or  parts  whose 
order  of  construction  is  indifferent ;  or  parts  which  follow  imme- 
diately and  closely  in  order  of  construction,  as  consequences  of 
each  other,  the  order,  if  any,  being  indicated  by  the  subscripts. 

Parallelism  of  lines  is  indicated  by  connecting  the  parallel 
lines  with  a  dotted  sigmoid  line,  arrowheaded  at  the  ends  and 

crossed  by  the  sign  of  parallelism,  ±""%1 * . 

Right  angles  are  indicated  by  a  small  quadrant  or  a  small 
isosceles  right  triangle  at  the  vertex. 

Where  the  length  of  a  line  is  given  but  its  position  not  speci- 
fied, it  is  indicated  by  a  light  line  with  heavy  arrow  heads, 
< > 

Coincidence  of  lines,  or  congruency  generally  is  indicated 
by=. 

To  illustrate  the  contrast  of  methods,  the  two  systems  of 
notation  are  presented  in  parallel  columns,  the  automatic  system, 
to  show  its  potency,  being  condensed  more  than  would  perhaps 
be  advisably  in  a  text-book. 

For  typographical  reasons  English  capital  letters  have  been 
used  instead  of  Greek  letters  for  angles. 
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I )  A  straight  line  perpendicular  to  one  of  two  parallels  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  other. 


A  =  Tt.    £ 

■■■•ill' 

(two  straight  lines  _j_  same  line,  etc). 


(through  one  point  only  one  ||,  etc.) 
.-.  X  =  A.  / 


Q.  E.  I. 


H 

A 3 

* 

'* -""   *  ? 

K 


Given  lines  AB  and  EF  ||,  and  line  HK  JL  to  A£,  and  cutting  EF  at  C. 


To  PROVE 

Proof. 


But 


that  is 


HK  \_  to  EF 
Suppose  MN  drawn  through  C  J_  to  HK 

Then  MNis,  ||  to  AB 

(two  straight  lines  _J_  same  line,  etc.) 
EF  is  ]  toAB 
/.  EF  coincides  with  MN 

(through  one  point  only  one  ||,  etc.) 
EF\%\_\oHK 
HK  is  ±  to  EF  Q.  E.  D. 
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2)  Two  straight  lines  cut  by  a  transversal  making  the  alternate- 
interior  angles  equal  are  parallel. 


B  =  L'     (alt.  int.  Z  s  of  ||  lines) 

=  L      (by  hyp.) 
.*.  a  ==  x 

But    a  ||  to  y 

.'.       x\\toy. 


Q.  E.  I. 


/& 


-5L.. 

V 

* 

A 

"  N 

c 

M 

?> 

Let  EF  cut  the  straight  lines  AB  and  CD  in  the  points  H  and  A",  and  let  the 
Z  ^#AT=  Z  HKD. 

To  prove  ^  ||  to  CD 

Proof.  Suppose  -A/iV  drawn  through  H  ||  to  CZ7. 

Then  Z  MHK-  Z  A^TZ? 

(alt.  int.  Z  5  of  i|  lines) 
But  Z  AtfJr=  Z  /MTZ> 

Z  ^V#^=  Z  i*#K 
.-.  these  lines  MN  and  ^^  coincide. 
But  MN  is  ||  to  CD 

.'.  AB  which  coincides  with  MN%  is  ]]  to  CD. 


Hno. 


Q.  E.  D. 
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3)  A  radius  perpendicular  to  a  chord  bisects  the  chord  and  the 
subtended  arc. 


Since  a  =  a'  /.  x=x\  Q.  E.  D. 

( =  oblique  lines  cut  off  =  segments,  etc.) 

(oblique  lines  cutting  off  =  segments,  etc.) 

y=y\  Q.ED. 

(  =  angles  subtend  =  arcs.) 


Given  the  radius  OB  perpendicular  to  the  chord  AC  at  E. 
To  prove  that        AE  =  EC,  AB  =  BC. 
Proof.     Drawing  radii  OA,  OC,  then 

OA  =  OC 
and  AE=AC. 

(  =  oblique  lines  cutting  off  =  segments,  etc.) 

ZAOE=£EOC 

(oblique  lines  cutting  off  =  segments,  etc.) 

AB  =  BC 

(=  angles  subtend  =  arcs.) 


Q.  E.  D. 


Q.  E.  D. 
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4)  To  construct  a  square  equal  to  a  given  polygon. 


* lc 


Given  polygon  G 

Required  to  construct  a  square  equal  to  G. 

Construction,     i  )  Construct  a  triangle  equal  to  G. 

2)  By  drawing  a  line  through  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  parallel  to  the  base  and 
erecting  perpendiculars  from  an  extremity  and  the  middle  point  of  the  base,  construct 
a  rectangle,  as  ABCD  equal  to  this  triangle 

3)  Produce  AD  to  E  making  DE  —  CD, 
Bisect  AE  at  0, 

and  with  the  center  0,  and  radius  OF,  describe  a  semicircle. 

4)  Produce  CD  to  meet  the  circumference  at  F  and  construct  a  square  on  DF. 
Then  DF*,  S  in  the  figure,  is  the  required  polygon.  Q.  E.  I. 
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5)  Upon  a  given  straight  line,  to  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle  in 
which  a  given  angle  may  be  inscribed. 


Let  AB  be  the  given  line,  and  M  the  given  angle. 
Construct  the  Z  ABE  equal  to  the  Z  M. 
Bisect  the  line  AB  by  the  J_  OF 
From  the  point  B  draw  BO   \_  to  EB. 

From  O  the  point  of  intersection  of  EO  and  BO,  as  a  center,  with  a  radius  equal 
to  OB,  describe  a  circumference. 

The  segment  AKB  is  the  segment  required. 

A  striking  case  is  that  bugbear  of  student  and  teacher  alike, 
the  proposition  as  to  the  perimeters  of  regular  polygons  of  the 
same  area.  The  teacher  or  student  who  has  not  become  tangled 
up  in  that  puzzling  question  as  to  whether  it  is  the  perimeters  or 
the  areas  of  Q  and  Q'  and  Q  and  Q" ,  etc.,  that  are  equal,  is  to  be 
congratulated. 
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6)  0/  regular  polygons  having  a  given  area  thai  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of  sides  has  the  least  perimeter. 


(reg.  m-gon) 


(reg.  n-gon) 


(reg.  n-gon) 
m  >  n. 
Analysis  L  >  A 

(of  isoperimetric  reg.  polyg.  the  greater-sided  has  greater  area) 
Z'  >  A 
y  >  x  Q.  E.  I. 


Let  Q  and  Q'  be  regular  polygons  having  the  same  area  and  let  Q'  have  the 
greater  number  of  sides. 

To  prove  the  perimeter  of  Q  >  the  perimeter  of  Q' . 

Proof.  Let  Q"  be  a  regular  polygon  having  the  same  perimeter  as  Q'  and  the 
same  number  of  sides  as  Q. 

Then  Q'   >  Q' 

(of  isoperimetric  reg.  polyg.  the  greater-sided  has  greater  area) 
But  Q  =  <?' 

Q  >  Q' 
.*.  perimeter  of  Q  >  the  perimeter  of  Q 
But  the  perimeter  of  Q'  =  the  perimeter  of  Q".  Hyp. 

.-.  the  perimeter  of  Q  >  the  perimeter  of  Q\  Q.  E.  D. 

To  ensure  an  understanding  of  the  automatic  diagrams  the 
following  explanatory  annotation  is  added. 

i)  The  heavy  lines  and  letters  /,  m%  n  show  that  two  parallel 
lines  are  given  and  a  perpendicular  to  one  of  them  (shown  by 
the  small  quadrant).  X  shows  what  is  under  discussion.  As 
the  line  Ax  has  not  yet  been  drawn  there  can  be  no  ambiguity 
about  X. 

2)  The  heavy  arcs  and  the  letters  L,  L'  show  that  the  alter- 
nate interior  angles  are  equal.     The  x  and  y  show  the  elements 
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under  discussion.     Had  they  been  marked  x,  x'  it  would  have 
been  an  assertion  of  their  equality,  to  be  investigated. 

3)  The  heavy  lines  and  the  small  quadrant  assert  that  we  have 
an  arc  of  a  circle,  a  subtended  chord  and  a  radius  perpendicular 
to  it;  the  lettering  #  =  #' \y=y'  asserts  that  the  arc  and  chord 
are  bisected,  a  proposition  presented  for  investigation. 

4)  The  heavy  lines  and  the  underscored  L  indicate  a  given 
area.  The  final  X=L  shows  that  an  equivalent  square  is 
required  (sides,  /=/').  The  b  =  b'  shows  the  bisection  of  the 
base  of  A.     c  —  c'  =  c"  tells  its  own  tale. 

5)  The  heavy  lines  and  the  letters  mt  m'  indicate  a  given  line 
which  is  to  subtend  an  angle  V  in  a  required  arc  x,  the  required 
angle  Y  to  be  equal  to  a  given  angle  L.  The  fact  that  L  is  given 
in  size  but  in  no  specified  position  is  shown  by  the  heavy  arc  and 
the  light  sides  of  L.  ax  shows  that  this  line  is  a  close  accom- 
paniment of  the  first  operation  A,  the  laying  off  of  an  angle 
equal  to  L  on  the  given  line.  b,  bx  show  that  the  next  operation 
is  indifferently  the  drawing  of  the  perpendicular  b,  or  the  erec- 
tion of  the  bisecting  perpendicular  bt. 

6)  That  the  two  given  areas  are  equal  is  shown  by  L,  L' ,  and 
that  the  lengths  of  the  primeters  is  under  investigation  is  shown 
by  the  letters  xt  y.  A  underscored  shows  that  the  first  opera- 
tion is  to  construct  a  polygon  of  the  same  number  of  sides  as 
L ,  shown  by  the  diagram  and  by  the  fact  that  the  side  of  each 

is  -  of  the  perimeters,  x  and  y. 

This  system  of  notation  sharply  separates  in  the  diagram 
those  parts  belonging  respectively  to  the  Hypothesis,  the  Con- 
struction, and  the  Conclusion.  By  reserving  the  heavy  lines  for 
those  parts  of  the  Hypothesis  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Uni- 
verse of  Discourse,  the  differentiation  can  be  made  still  more 
sharp,  viz.:  (i°)  The  Universe  of  Discourse,  light  lines  and  mid- 
dle letters;  (20)  the  remainder  of  the  Hypothesis,  heavy  lines 
and  middle  letters;  (30)  the  Construction,  light  lines  and  first 
letters;  (40)  the  Conclusion,  light  lines  and  latter-letters;  or 
(50)  Required  Construction,  double  lines  and  latter-letters. 
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Accompanying  this  system  arc  a  number  of  unimportant  but 

simple  and  useful  details,  which  add  greatly  to  the  legibility  of 

the  diagrams,  but  which  are  not   really  essential  to  the  main 

features.     These  may  be  presented  in  a  future  article. 

A.  Latham  Baker. 

Manual  Training  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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RECENT  GERMAN  TEXT-BOOKS. 
Newsoris  Modern  Language  Series.      Three  well-printed    little   volumes : 

Newsoris  First  German  Book,  Newson's  German  Reader,  and  German 

Daily  Life  (with  introduction  by  W.  H.  Buell). 
The  first  book  is  based  on  the  well-known  Holzel  pictures,  "  The  Four  Seasons," 
widely  used  in  Germany.  If  an  American  teacher  would  learn  to  use  the  conversa- 
tional method,  this  book,  in  connection  with  the  reader,  will  be  of  great  assistance. 
The  reader  contains  an  adequate  treatment  of  inductive  grammar,  a  subject  neglected 
in  the  first  book.  The  selection  for  each  lesson  is  a  literary  unit  prepared  for  the 
needs  of  the  pupil,  many  of  them  dealing  with  affairs  of  his  own  life.  The  prose  con- 
sists of  short  paragraphs,  which  are  well  constructed.  The  poems  are  well  selected, 
but  should  be  supplemented  by  a  collection  of  songs  like  Damm's  Liederbuch.  The 
questions  in  each  lesson  are  helpful  for  digesting  the  contents  and  for  conversational 
exercises.  The  grammar  element  in  the  reader  trains  judgment  and  independent 
thinking.  The  Aufgaben  ask  for  free  reproduction  of  the  matter  read,  the  most 
excellent  way  of  acquiring  ease  and  an  actual  Sprachgefuhl.  The  vocabulary,  with 
explanations  in  full  sentences  and  reference  back  to  the  place  where  word  was  first 
used,  is  another  welcome  addition. 

The  German  Daily  Life  or  its  equivalent  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 
It  contains  that  which  an  educated  German  in  his  conversation  on  general  topics  is 
likely  to  use.  It  is  good  German,  simple  in  style.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the 
conversational  phrases  and  slang.  No  one  can  thoroughly  appreciate  modern  Ger- 
many or  its  literature  without  knowing  the  contents  of  this  book. 
A  German  Reader.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  Howard   P.  Jones, 

Ph.D.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The  author  states  in  the  introduction  that  he  followed  the  general  arrangement 
of  readers  compiled  some  sixty  years  ago,  which  were  modeled  on  books  used  in  the 
schools  of  Germany.  This  is  certainly  true.  The  selections  are  the  best  one  could 
wish  to  have  young  people  read  (with  one  exception,  "Germelshausen"),  and  the 
German  boy  in  Germany  ought  to  enjoy  the  book  thoroughly.  However,  the  Ameri- 
can beginner,  especially  in  the  secondary  school,  would  probably  prefer  reading- 
matter  with  less  new  vocabulary.  The  volume  contains  five  thousand  and  more  new 
words,  and  the  author  sees  fit  to  give  from  thirty  to  forty  footnotes  for  selections,  ten 
lines  and  less  in  length.  The  vocabulary  and  notes  are  faulty  in  accent  and  marking 
of  vowels  (cf.  Wald'esdunkel,  an'statt,  allerlei,  Asch ' enbrodel,  Gertrud'  Gebrech'en, 
namlich,  A'raber  lings),  at  the  rate  of  two  mistakes  on  each  page. 
A  German  Reader  for  Beginners.     With  an  Introduction  on  English-German 

Cognates,  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  H.  C.  O.  Huss,  Professor  of 

Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  in  Princeton  University.     Boston : 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  208. 
The  especial  feature  of  this  reader  is  the  attention  paid  to  cognates  as  a  means 
for  acquiring  vocabulary.     The  author  says  "  students  will  be  interested  and  stimu- 
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lated,  because  their  reasoning  faculties  are  called  into  play."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
cognates  are  interesting  to  the  teacher,  and  to  some  extent  also  to  the  student  —  in 
proportion  to  his  age.  With  the  beginner  in  the  secondary  school,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, the  imitative  and  mnemonic  faculties  are  more  prominent  than  the  reasoning 
powers.  He  can  more  easily  memorize  ten  words  or  idioms  than  think  out  the  cog- 
nate of  one.  And  what  is  more,  he  can  more  easily  get  by  heart  a  few  of  those 
charming  German  folksongs  with  melodies  than  do  any  feats  in  thinking.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  cognates  in  the  beginning. 

The  selections  of  both  prose  and  poetry  are  excellent  and  well  graded,  but  are 
not  as  simple  in  style  and  syntax  as  one  would  like  to  give  to  first-year  high-school 
pupils.  The  reader  on  the  whole  would  seem  to  be  better  fitted  for  students  who 
begin  German  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The  proverbs  are  a  useful  addi- 
tion. The  notes  are  a  fine  example  of  the  kind  of  assistance  and  explanations  the 
pupil  needs. 

Gliick  Auf.  A  First  German  Reader.  By  Mary  Mtiller  and  Carla  Wencke- 
bach. Boston  and  London:  Ginn  &  Co.,  The  Athenaeum  Press,  190 1. 
Gliick  Auf  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  all  beginners  in  the  study  of  German 
will  feel  very  grateful  to  the  authors  for  this  little  gold  mine  of  good,  simple  German 
prose,  of  lyric  gems,  and  of  information  on  mythical,  legendary,  and  historical  Ger- 
many. It  is  a  real  introduction  in  every  way.  The  notes,  questions  on  text,  and  the 
vocabulary  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  deserve  unqualified  praise.  How 
much  time  should  be  given  to  cognates,  and  how  much  to  conversation  and  inductive 
grammar,  each  teacher  must  learn  by  experience.  No  undue  emphasis  should  be  laid 
on  prose  introductions  to  such  beautiful  poems  as  "  Heidenroslein  "  and  "  Du  bist  wie 
eine  Blume."  Any  interpretation  of  such  tender  creations  seems  like  an  encroach- 
ment. 

A  German  Reader  and  Theme  Book.  By  Calvin  Thomas  and  William  Addi- 
son Hervey.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  10,01. 
This  reader  has  been  prepared  with  great  care.  Most  of  the  selections  are 
valuable,  written  in  good  literary  German,  and  paper  and  print  are  the  best  imagin- 
able. And  yet,  although  the  authors  mention  "  free  reproduction "  in  the  preface 
they  increase  in  the  themes  the  amount  of  translation  from  lesson  to  lesson,  following 
the  mistake  of  the  Thomas  Grammar.  "  Freie  reproduction  "  should  have  been  more 
and  more  emphasized,  omitting  translation.  The  book  contains  5,500  new  words, 
which  fact  would  show  that  the  book  is  intended  for  advanced  students  of  the  university 
age.  The  accent  in  the  vocabulary  has  been  employed  almost  too  arbitrarily  (bisher, 
beiseite,  alsbald),  leading  to  actual  mistakes :  Cf.  ei' nerlei  (two  accents,  like  einmal), 
also ' .  Quantity  should  have  been  marked  in  all  doubtful  cases  of  strong  imperfects. 
Cf.  brack,  krock,  glick,  rock. 

ELEVEN   NEW   PUBLICATIONS   OF   D.   C.   HEATH'S   MODERN   LANGUAGE   SERIES. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  is  to  find  the  proper  kind  of  reading  material  for 
a  class  of  beginners  that  has  mastered  the  essentials  of  grammar  (inductively,  of 
course)  and  just  finished  the  simple  graded  reader.  Of  the  eleven  new  texts  before 
us,  Seidel's  Lebereckt  Huknchen  (Spanhoofd),  Storm's  In  St.Jurgen  (Wright),  Bene- 
dix's  Der  Process  (Wells),  Benedix's  Nein  (Spanhoofd),  and  Heyse's  Hock%eit  auf 
Capri  (Bernhardt)  seem  to  be  best  fitted  from  the  standpoint  of  contents  and  diffi- 
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culty,  the  two  latter  having  the  advantage  of  being  supplied  with  questions  on  the 
text,  thus  encouraging  conversation  and  free  reproduction.  Korner's  Zriny  (Holz- 
warth),  Sudermann's  Johannes  (Schmidt),  and  Hauff's  Lichtenstein,  illustrated 
(Vogel),  are  for  advanced  pupils.  The  notes  at  the  end  are  well  selected  and  help- 
ful. No  vocabulary  is  added — certainly  a  wise  omission.  The  use  of  a  dictionary 
should  be  taught  and  encouraged  early.  The  pupil  should  learn  to  be  independent 
and  to  select  judiciously.  Zschokke's  Das  Wirtshaus  zu  Cransac  (Joynes),  Heyse's 
Das  Madchen  von  Treppi  (Joynes),  Heyse's  Niels  mil  des  offenen  Hand  (Joynes),  and 
Ely's  Er  ist  nicht  Eifersuchtig  (Wells),  although  they  are  easy  reading,  are  less 
desirable,  first,  because  of  their  content.  They  do  not  deal  with  German  life,  and 
the  lovesick,  melancholy  atmosphere  that  pervades  them  is  hardly  what  we  want  for 
the  classroom.  Secondly,  those  edited  by  Mr.  Joynes  are  provided  with  translation 
exercises,  instead  of  such  as  will  induce  conversation  and  free  reproduction. 

IDEOPHONIC  TEXTS   FOR   ACQUIRING   LANGUAGES. 

Wilkelm  Tell.  By  J.  Ch.  Fr.  v.  Schiller.  In  four  Parts:  Part  I  (Act  i). 
Editorial  Critic,  George  Hempl.     New  York:  Hinds  &  Noble,  1900. 

This  is  a  very  proper  book  for  all  teachers  of  German  who  wish  a  pleasant 
introduction  to  phonetics,  as  well  as  a  help  for  self-instruction.  The  volume  is  well 
gotten  up.  Paper  and  printing  are  beautiful.  For  classroom  use  William  Tell  is 
probably  the  last  text  which  any  teacher  would  select  in  order  to  teach  his  pupils 
pronunciation,  except  they  be  an  extraordinarily  bright  class  who  are  too  old  to 
imitate  easily  the  sounds  produced  by  the  teacher.  If  the  editors  wish  these  ideo- 
phonic  texts  tried  by  teachers  of  beginners,  would  it  not  be  well  to  prepare  some 
simple  prose  or  conversational  matter  ? 

The  sound  equivalent  for  the  g  in  £egtny  Bergen,  zeigen  is  given  as.y  in  "ye" 
instead  of  g  in  "go,"  and  the  vowel  elements  in  German  "Go/t"  and  English 
"  naught "  are  represented  by  the  same  sound  symbol,  while  they  are  wholly  unlike. 

FOUR   NEW    BOOKS   FROM   HENRY   HOLT  ft  CO.,   NEW   YORK. 

Die  Braut  von  Messina  (Arthur  H.  Palmer  and  J.  G.  Eldridge),  illustrated ; 

Goethe's  Poems  (Julius  Goebel) ;   Goethe's  Reineke  Fuchs  (Holman) ; 

Lessing's  Hamburgiscke  Dramaturgie  (Harris). 
The  introductions,  arguments,  and  interpretative  notes  (in  English)  of  all  four  of 
these  show  fine  scholarship  and  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  poet's  genius.     Every 
advanced  student  of  German  ought  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  studying  his  classics  with 
the  suggestive  help  of  editions  like  these. 

TWO   NEW   BOOKS   FROM   D.  APPLETON   &  CO. 

Schiller's  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  illustrated  (Rhoades) ;  Freytag's  Die 

Journalisten,  illustrated  (Bronson) ;  both  with  introduction,  footnotes, 

and  vocabulary. 

We  certainly  welcome  these  selections  in  their  present  edition  and  are  grateful 

for  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  preparation.     The  illustrations  of  Die  Jungfrau  are 

very  helpful.     The  light  green  color  of  the  cloth  cover  is  almost  too  tender  for  rough 

handling  in  school. 
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Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.'s  Schiller's  Braut  von  Messina  (Carruth),  with  portrait 
of  Schiller  and  three  views  of  Messina. 
This  book  contains  an  able  commentary,  notes,  subjects  for  themes,  and  bibliog- 
raphy. It  is  printed  in  clear  type  on  good  paper,  and  bound  in  a  strong,  practical, 
and  very  neat  binding.  The  commentary  and  notes  are  just  right,  and  the  subjects 
for  themes  suggestive ;  but  one  wonders  whether  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  rendering 
such  additions  to  a  classic  in  German.  By  the  time  that  students  are  far  enough 
advanced  to  take  up  such  a  book  as  Die  Braut  von  Messina  the  teacher  ought  to 
speak  German  exclusively,  and  call  for  themes  in  German. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  brings  a  new  edition  of  Schiller's  Wallenstein  (Winkler), 

with  76  pages  of  introduction  and  130  pages  of  notes  and  index  to 

persons  and  places. 

A  thorough  and  scholarly  treatment  of  Schiller's  great  trilogy.    One  is  surprised 

to  see  that  in  spite  of  all  the  care  spent  on  this  edition,  with  its  fine  portraits  and 

map  of  Germany,  and  the  strong,  neat  binding,  the  book  sells  for  only  60  cents. 

FOUR   PUBLICATIONS   BY   THE   AMERICAN   BOOK  CO. 

G  roller's  Inkogniio  (Lentz),  two  stories  for  second-  or  third -year  reading; 
Schauz's  Der  Assistant  (Brinhorn),  three  stories. 
Both  these  books  are  without  biographical  notes,  but  with  translation  exercises, 
footnotes,  and  vocabularies.  This  is  good  reading,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  mistake  that 
in  the  exercises  nothing  but  disconnected  English  sentences  are  offered,  instead  of 
questions  on  the  text,  calling  attention  to  idioms  and  encouraging  free  reproduction. 
The  notes  might  have  been  more  copious,  especially  in  case  of  difficult  grammatical 
constructions. 

Wilbrandt's  Der  Meister  von  Palmyra  (Henckels),  with  an  excellent  intro- 
duction and  notes,  for  advanced  classes,  and  Journalistic  German 
(Prehn),  with  vocabulary  (no  notes),  for  all  kinds  of  students,  are 
splendid  additions  to  the  reading  material. 

GINN  &  co. 

Edelsteine  (Minckwitz  and  Unwerth). 

Six  fine  stories  by  Baumbach,  Seidel,  and  Volkmann-Leander,  with  biographical 
introductions,  and  carefully  prepared  notes  and  vocabulary. 

Charlotte  Niese's  A  us  danischer  Zeit  (Fossler),  with  introduction  and  notes. 

A  good  book  for  intermediate  reading. 
Storm's  Immensee  (Minckwitz  and  Wilder),  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
vocabulary. 

A  beautiful  edition  of  this  well-known  poetic  melancholy  prose  work  of  Storm. 
The  personal  note  in  the  introduction  is  charming. 

Maria  Stuart  (Miiller  and  Wenckebach),  with  an  up-to-date  introduction, 
notes,  and  developing  questions  about  the  drama,  all  in  German. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  a  thirty-page  introduction  and  forty  pages  of  notes  given 
in  simple  German,  an  advantage  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  other  editors. 
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Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  offer  Deutsche  Sagen,  a  Course  of  German  Reading, 
with  Vocabulary  (Gribler). 
This  book  is  a  good  reader  for  beginners,  giving  in  easy  German  the  contents  of 
the  prose  and  poetic  legends  of  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Since  the  contents 
of  the  book  are  so  well  prepared,  it  is  deplorable  to  see  that  the  vocabulary  has  been 
neglected.  We  find  there,  for  example,  "set,  was,  had,  be ;  sein,  his,  her,  be ;  umfangt, 
embrace ;  iiberluss,  left,  abandoned ;  worden,  been."  Is  not  this  sort  of  giving  equiva- 
lents altogether  too  mechanical,  encouraging  unscholarly  habits  ? 

Erich  Munter. 
University  Secondary  School, 
Chicago. 


The  Training  of  Teachers  and  Methods  of  Instruction.     By  S.  S.  Laurie. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  iqoi.     295  pp.     $1.50. 

The  addresses  and  essays  grouped  under  this  title  make  a  good  presentation  of 
Professor  Laurie's  educational  doctrine.  The  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing chairs  of  education  in  universities  brings  out  his  views  regarding,  not  only  the 
aim  of  education,  but  also  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  Out  of  his  analysis  of  these 
two,  he  finds  the  philosophy,  art,  and  history  of  education  must  so  be  studied  by  the 
future  teachers  as  to  develop  a  scientific  habit  of  mind  in  their  thinking  on  the  subject 
of  education. 

An  explanation  of  the  three  senses  in  which  "  sympathy "  is  used  affords  the 
author  opportunity  to  say  some  very  direct  things  about  the  "  sympathetic  sentimen- 
talist among  teachers : "  "  There  are  many  good  instincts  in  him  running  to  seed. 
He  requires  bracing  up."  He  speaks  of  "  the  pawing  of  the  tender  mind  by  well- 
meaning  pedagogic  moralists."  He  would  bring  the  teaching  body  to  some  concep- 
tion of  sympathetic  intuition  by  having  them  make  a  "  conscious  study  of  those  mental 
processes  which  the  born  teacher  intuitively  feels  and  unconsciously  practices." 

The  positive  stand  taken  on  the  subject  of  the  primary  school  shows  Professor 
Laurie  fearless  in  his  denunciation  of  wrong  to  the  finer  spirits  in  the  lower  social 
class.  He  does  not  argue  for  the  higher  education  of  all ;  only,  for  "  the  finer  and 
more  ambitious  spirits." 

The  attitude  toward  manual  training  and  science  is  unique.  It  is  that  of  one 
who  has  made  a  turn  away  from  purely  classical  training,  and  then  rests  content  in 
the  simplest  form  of  the  new.  The  new  is  not  investigated  as  material  to  be  treated 
scientifically.  After  admitting  the  value  of  hand-work  in  primary  education,  t.  e.t 
drawing  for  boys  and  needlework  and  cooking  for  girls,  he  protests  vigorously  against 
giving  to  manual  training  time  that  has  been  heretofore  alloted  to  book-work.  He 
finally  waxes  warm  and  asks :  "  Can  we  be  expected  to  restrain  our  laughter  when  we 
see  it  stated  by  a  hand -enthusiast  in  America  that  one  hour  of  carpentering  will  do 
more  for  a  boy's  intellect  than  three  hours  of  Sophocles  ?  "  He  would  keep  out  of  the 
primary  school  the  "  thumb  educationalist,"  and  those  who  would  teach  science  instead 
of  literature  and  history. 

The  papers  on  "Geography  in  the  School"  and  "History  and  Citizenship  in  the 
School "  are  very  suggestive.  It  is  worth  while  to  attempt  answering  the  question  as 
to  the  reason  why  so  keen  a  thinker  becomes  badly  entangled  in  his  thought,  on  pages 
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255  and  259,  simply  because  he  has  emphasized  the  idea  of  adaptation  of  teaching*  to 
the  age  of  pupils.  In  these  addresses  and  essays,  as  in  all  of  Professor  Laurie's  writ- 
ings, the  diction  is  worthy  of  the  subject. 


An  Ideal  School,     By  Preston  W.  Search.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     357  pp. 

There  are  two  dominant  ideas  in  this  projection  of  an  ideal  school :  the  neces- 
sity for  a  joyous,  healthful  physical  life  for  children ;  the  possibility  of  classifying 
children  so  that  the  extremes  of  ability  in  any  group  shall  be  almost  identical.  The 
writer,  unfortunately,  adopts  the  exhortatory  and  declamatory  style  which  is  affected 
by  many  lecturers  in  institutes  for  elementary  school  teachers.  The  most  effective  parts 
in  the  treatment  of  the  leading  ideas  lie  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Abbotsholme, 
l'£cole  des  Roches,  and  other  schools  which  are  making  the  establishment  of  health 
among  children  an  essential  in  their  programs ;  and  also,  in  the  accounts  of  the  methods 
pursued  by  various  teachers  who  are  making  the  development  of  the  individuality  of 
each  child  the  central  thought  in  their  work. 

Although  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  are  written  up,  the  point  of  view  is 
largely  that  of  the  old  school.  The  psychology  of  the  various  subjects  taught,  par- 
ticularly of  mathematics,  has  not  been  considered  by  the  author. 

At  present,  no  treatment  of  high-school  children  is  possible  without  a  few  para- 
graphs or  pages  devoted  to  adolescence.  The  quotations  on  this  subject  are  good,  but 
the  reader  cannot  help  wondering  what  is  the  ideal  of  elementary  education  in  the 
philosophy  of  those  who  see  the  necessity  for  activity  first  looming  up  in  the  high 
school.     What  about  activity  all  through  the  school  life  ? 

Another  minor  question  which  receives  attention  is  that  of  co-education.  At  first 
the  author  thinks  that  co-education  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  seventeen  is  "  a 
debatable  question."  It  would  be  interesting  to  note  the  different  ages  and  lengths 
of  period  in  which  co-education  is  "  a  debatable  question  "  with  different  separatists. 
However,  Mr.  Search  does  not  continue  his  discussion  of  separation  very  long.  His 
understanding  of  boys  and  girls  is  so  sympathetic  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain his  attitude  of  doubt  in  regard  to  co-education,  and  he  finally  concludes  that  "  It 
is  far  better  to  have  a  boy's  conception  of  girlhood  colored  by  contact  with  the  noble 
average  girl  of  the  school  than  by  his  riotous  imagination  or  some  exceptional  sug- 
gestion*" 

The  concluding  chapter  is  a  plea  for  the  private  endowment  of  an  elementary 
and  secondary  ideal  school.  It  is  passing  strange  that  the  endowment  in  1899  of  the 
Chicago  Institute,  in  which  Colonel  Parker  was  to  be  the  moving  spirit,  entirely 
escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Search,  whose  book  appeared  two  years  later. 


Mental  Growth  and  Control.     By  Nathan  Oppenheim,  M.D.     The  Mac- 

millan  Company,  1902.     Pp.  289  -f  viii. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  medical  doctor  is  a  fondness  for  reflecting 
on  ethical  questions.  The  fundamental  in  this  act  is  always  of  a  psychological 
nature.  As  a  rule,  the  physician  is  readier  in  discussion  of  questions  bearing  on  men- 
tal activity  than  on  bodily  structure  or  function  when  speaking  to  the  general  public. 
Ethics  and  psychology  are  related  to  physiology,  but  the  doctor  whose  business  in  life 
is  caring  for  the  body  treats  the  problems  in  their  domain  in  a  somewhat  dilettanteish 
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fashion.  So  necessary  is  the  combination  of  the  scientist  and  the  dilettante  in  the 
man  or  woman  who  prescribes  for  one's  physical  ills  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  a  vital 
weakness  in  your  physician  if  he  has  not  time  to  think  about  the  whole  nature  of  the 
human  being.  As  one  reads  this  book  one's  appreciation  of  the  important  part  the 
physician  plays  in  the  ethical  life  of  the  community  is  increased.  The  table  of  con- 
tents is  direct  and  clear.  The  questions  are  fundamental  in  a  study  of  the  subject  of 
mental  growth  and  control. 

One  concludes  the  reading  of  the  chapter  on  "  The  Mind  as  a  Machine  "  with  the 
same  query  which  suggests  itself  in  regard  to  chapters  on  the  brain  and  the  nervous 
system  in  the  small  manuals  of  psychology  and  of  physiology.  The  query  is  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  have  much  less,  or  possibly  nothing,  on  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  if  the  writer  cannot  have  sufficient 
space  to  treat  those  subjects  so  that  the  reader  will  have  more  than  a  sketchy  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  The  reasoning  is  not  clear  by  which  the  author  arrives  at  the  state- 
ment that  while  there  may  be  fear  and  confusion  in  the  mind  of  a  reader  upon 
learning  that  a  certain  activity  originates  in  the  island  of  Reil,  but  if  he  knows  that 
the  island  is  only  a  number  of  inturned  convolutions  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  the  state- 
ment will  be  accepted  "  with  confidence  and  peace  of  mind." 

Instinct  is  discussed  from  the  popular,  not  the  scientific,  point  of  view.  The 
great  distinction  between  instincts  and  impulses  is  ignored  or  possibly  unknown  to 
the  author.  There  is,  at  last,  a  cumulative  use  of  the  terms  on  page  104,  where  we 
read  about  instinctive  impulses.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  confusion  in 
thinking  is  due  to  the  attempt  to  cover  the  field  of  ethics  in  what  might  be  termed 
ethical  psychology.  We  have  books  on  educational  psychology,  and  they  sometimes 
undertake  to  cover  all  of  the  questions  that  arise  in  education. 

The  moralizing  on  the  will  reaches  high-water  mark  at  times.  There  are  many 
good  suggestions  that  emanate  from  the  practice  of  the  medical  doctor,  but  .the  defi- 
nition of  the  will  as  "  the  conscious  choosing  of  an  idea  or  course  of  action  out  of  a 
great  number  of  possible  ideas  or  courses  "  fails  to  present  the  idea  of  a  functioning 
of  the  mental  content  based  on  experience.  It  is  debatable  whether  "  in  irritation  or 
fatigue  the  will  slips  away  from  a  pliable  and  intelligent  control." 

These  minor  criticisms  are  induced  by  the  defective  psychology,  not  faulty  ethics 
of  the  author.  The  publishers  will  attain  their  expressed  aim  in  issuing  the  series  of 
which  this  book  is  the  second  number  if  the  other  volumes  are  equal  to  this. 

Ella  F.  Young. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Negro  Common  School.     By  the  Sixth  Atlanta  Conference.     Edited  by 

W.  E.  Burchardt  DuBois,  corresponding   secretary  of  the  conference. 

Size  6x8 >£.      Pp.120.     Price  (paper)  25  cents.     Atlanta:   University 

Press. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  book  to  the  person  interested  in  educational  and  social 
problems  in  the  South.  The  work  of  this  conference  is  constructive  and  merits  hearty 
support ;  the  investigation  into  the  actual  conditions  in  the  negro  schools  has  been 
carried  on  in  a  thorough  and  systematic  manner  and  the  revelations  in  this  report 
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justify  the  appeal  of  Mr.  DuBois  and  his  colleagues  for  immediate  material  assistance 
in  their  great  work.  The  motto  of  the  conference  has  been  lived  up  to  —  "We  study 
the  problem  that  others  discuss." 

A  University  Text- Book  of  Botany.    By  Douglas  Houghton  Campbell,  Leland 

Stanford  Junior  University.     Size  6X9.     Pp.  579.     Price  $4.00.     New 

York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

We  hope  to  publish  a  comprehensive  review  of  this  great  work  in  our  next  issue. 
A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Botany.     By  Otis   W.  Caldwell,  Eastern  Illinois 

State  Normal  School.     Size  5X7#.    Pp.  107.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton 

&  Company. 

This  book  is  not  intended  to  displace  any  "  Botany,"  but  supplements  the  work 
on  the  laboratory  side  by  giving  certain  definite  suggestions  that  will  aid  the  pupil  in 
his  work  and  encourage  him  without  discovering  everything  for  him.  It  is  based  on 
sound  educational  principles  and  ought  to  attain  the  desired  object  which  the  author 
describes  as,  "  to  make  the  study  of  botany  full  of  meaning,  of  pleasure  and  of  profit 
to  the  young  people  who  are  to  study  the  subject;  to  lead  them  to  observe  constantly 
and  accurately;  to  form  well  founded  judgments  from  their  observations ;  to  inspire 
them  with  an  intelligent  and  abiding  love  for  nature  ;  and  to  have  them  see  and  appre- 
ciate the  ways  in  which  the  lives  of  plants  are  allied  to  their  own  lives." 

Nature  Study  and  Life.  By  Clifton  F.  Hodge,  Clark  University.  Size  5X7. 
Pp.  514.  Mailing  price  $1.65.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 
The  publishers  do  not  overstate  the  merits  of  this  book  when  they  say  that  it  is 
"one  of  the  most  notable  nature  study  books  now  published."  The  emphasis  is  upon 
nature,  not  upon  study,  and  life  is  never  sacrificed  to  some  fancied  correlation  or  some 
narrow  scientific  application.  The  illustrations  are  singularly  felicitous  in  that  they 
show  us  hot  only  nature,  but  human  nature  in  the  persons  of  interested  girls  and  boys. 
This  is  a  book  for  the  home  as  well  as  for  the  school.  It  is  scientific  in  its  knowledge, 
simple  in  its  phraseology,  and  fascinating  in  its  style. 

Grammar  School  Geography.  By  Alexis  Everett  Frye.   Size  10X12.  Pp.  195. 

Price  $1.45.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Company. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  geographies  that  improve  with  each  new  edition. 
In  no  subject  in  our  curriculum  has  more  marked  improvement  been  shown  in  the 
material  equipment  than  in  this.  The  illustrations  and  maps  are  exceptionally  good. 
Education  and  the  Larger  Life.     By  C.  H.  Henderson.     Size  5x8.     Pp.  386. 

Price  $1.30.     Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

Mr.  Henderson  became  well  known  to  the  educational  public  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  interesting  series  of  articles  on  manual  training  that  appeared  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly.  He  is  an  idealist  and  an  optimist  and  in  this  book  has  gathered 
some  ten  essays  upon  different  phases  of  education. 

Mr.  Henderson  always  writes  in  an  interesting  style  and  one  rises  from  the 
perusal  of  this  book  with  the  feeling  that  "  every  prospect  pleases."  It  is  inspira- 
tional, suggestive  and  hopeful. 

Petronius  Cena  Trimalchionis.  Edited  with  introduction  and  commentary 
by  William  E.  Waters,  Professor  in  New  York  University.  Size  5X7 
Pp.  143.    Boston:  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
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New  Century  Readers,  Nature,  Myth  and  Story,  third  year,  by  John  G.  Thomp- 
son, and  Thomas  E.  Thompson.  Size  5  #  X  7  % .  Pp.  205.  Price  39  cents. 
New  York :  The  Morse  Company. 

This  is  an  attractive  reader  of  good  selections  and  well  illustrated. 
Waverley  or  *Tis  Sixty  Years  Since.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited  by  Archi- 
bald L.  Bouton,  New  York  University.  Size  5X7.  Pp.  223.  Price  20 
cents.  New  York :  University  Publishing  Company. 
American  Literature.  By  Julian  W.  Abernethy,  Principal  Berkeley  Institute, 
Brooklyn.  Size  4^X7.  Pp.510.  Price  $1.10.  New  York :  Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Co. 

This  book  is  specially  rich  in  references,  is  well  illustrated  and  is  free  from  the 
fault  of  undue  emphasis  upon  details  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  treated.  The  place 
for  a  history  of  American  literature  in  our  high  schools  has  yet  to  be  determined  and 
this  book  may  be  a  means  of  solving  it. 

Der  Traum,  ein  Leben.  By  Franz  Grillparzer.  Edited  by  Edward  Stockton 
Meyer,  Western  Reserve  University.  Size  5X7.  Pp.  128.  Price  60  cents. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Le  Morceau  de  Pain  et  Autres  Contes.  By  Francois  Copp6e.  Edited  by  G. 
Castegnier.  Size  5x6.  Pp.  95.  Price  (paper)  25  cents.  New  York: 
William  R.  Jenkins,  851  6th  Avenue. 
Scientific  Sloyd.  By  Anna  Molander.  Size  5X6^.  Pp.  63.  Price  50  cents. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y:  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

This  is  an  interesting  little  monograph  in  which  are  given  the  details  of  an 
original  system  founded  on  geometrical  principles.  In  the  first  part  the  author  enun- 
ciates the  general  principles,  and  in  the  second  the  application  to  the  various  grades 
of  our  elementary  schools. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount — Its  Literary  Structure  and  Didactic  Purpose. 
By  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  Yale  University.  Size  4#X6#.  Pp.  262. 
Price  $1.00.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  year  it  is  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  that  is  to  be  invaded  by  the  educa- 
tional hosts,  and  the  committee  of  arrangements  has  an  exceptionally  good 
program  of  side  trips  for  the  touring  teacher.  Mr.  Irwin  Shepard,  of 
Winona,  Minn.,  will  gladly  send  the  official  program-bulletin,  which  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  railway  rates,  the  Pacific  Coast  excursions,  the  Colorado 
and  Utah  excursions,  those  to  Yellow  Stone  Park,  the  Canadian  Rockies  and 
Kootenai,  Montana,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Duluth  and  Superior,  North  Shore  and 
South  Shore,  the  Natural  History  excursion,  the  Geographical  and  Geological 
excursion,  and  many  others  to  places  of  minor  importance.  The  convention 
will  be  in  session  from  July  7  to  1  i,with  headquarters  at  the  West  hotel.  The 
bulletin  contains  also  hotel  tariffs,  and  the  people  of  Minneapolis  expect  to 
provide  for  a  very  large  attendance,  thus  maintaining  their  reputation  for 
hospitality.     The  following  is  the  program  arranged  for  as  we  go  to  press 

(May  12). 

GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  8. 

Addresses  of  Welcome — His  Excellency  Hon.  S.  R.  Van  Sant,  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota ;  Hon.  J.  W.  Olson,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Hon.  A.  A.  Ames,  Mayor  of  Minneapolis ;  Superintendent  Chas.  M.  Jor- 
dan, city  schools,  Minneapolis ;  President  Cyrus  Northrop,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 

Responses — Superintendent  James  A.  Foshay,  city  schools,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Dr. 
Theodore  B.  Noss,  principal  of  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa.;  Dr.  Joseph 
Swain,  president  of  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

TUESDAY   EVENING. 

Presidential  Address  — "  The  Three  H's  in  Education,"  W.  M.  Beardshear,  president 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Ames,  Iowa. 

"  Some  Pressing  Problems,"  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  city. 

WEDNESDAY   EVENING. 

"  The  Library  and  the  Laboratory ;  a  Plea  for  Old-Fashioned  Education,"  Dr.  John 
Henry  Barrows,  president  of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

"  Influence  and  Responsibility  of  the  Teacher,"  Rt.  Rev.  John  Ireland,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

"  The  Education  of  the  American  Farmer,"  Hon.  James  Wilson,  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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"  Higher  Education  and  the  Home,"  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  New  York  city. 
"  Education   in  the   Philippines,"  Dr.  Jacob   Gould  Schurnian,  president  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY   EVENING. 

Social  Evening.  Reception  at  the  State  University  —  State  and  Department  Recep- 
tions. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

"  How  the  School  Strengthens  the  Individuality  of  the  Pupil,"  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris, 

commissioner  of  education  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"  The  Simplification  of  English  Spelling  a  Present  Duty,"  Charles  Payson  Gurley 

Scott,  etymological  editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary -,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
"  The  Spoken  Word,"  Thomas  Clarkson  Trueblood,  professor  of  elocution  and  oratory, 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     Discussion — Carroll  Gardner  Pearse, 

superintendent  of  city  schools,  Omaha,  Neb. 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

Address — Dr.  John  Huston  Finley,  formerly  president  of  Knox  College,  now  professor 
of  politics,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  number  of  General  Sessions  has  been  reduced  from  eight  to  six.  Wednesday 
morning  is  assigned  to  the  Departments  in  order  to  relieve  the  crowded  schedule 
of  department  meetings  which  has  prevailed  in  recent  years.  Thursday  evening 
is  set  apart  as  the  Social  Evening  in  recognition  of  the  growing  demand  for  state 
and  department  receptions  and  other  social  gatherings,  which  have  constituted 
such  a  valuable  and  pleasant  feature  of  the  recent  conventions. 

It  is  proposed  that  all  appointments  for  receptions  shall  be  limited  to  this  evening, 
and  thus  avoid  infringement  on  the  time  of  the  general  or  department  sessions  of 
other  days. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Minneapolis,  the  Faculty  of  the  State  University,  and  the 
teachers  of  Minneapolis  will  tender  the  convention  members  a  reception  at  the 
Armory  of  the  University  on  Thursday  evening.  The  various  buildings  will  be 
lighted  and  open  for  inspection,  and  the  beautiful  campus  overlooking  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  especially  that  portion  occupied  by  the 
"  'Varsity  Oaks,"  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated.  This  reception  will  occupy  the 
early  evening,  leaving  ample  time  for  such  state,  department,  and  other  recep- 
tions as  may  be  announced. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

MONDAY,  JULY   7. 

9:30  A.M. — "Taxation  as  it  Relates  to  School  Maintenance,"  Nathan  C.  Shaeffer, 
state  superintendent  public  instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

"Taxation  and  Teachers's  Salaries,"  Albert  G.  Lane,  district  superintendent  of 
schools,  Chicago,  111.  Discussion  opened  by  J.  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2:30  P.  M. — "  The  Function  of  Knowledge  in  Education,"  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"  The  Difference  Between  Efficient  Causes  and  Final  Causes  in  Controlling  Human 
Freedom,"  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,"  Washington, 
D.  C.  Discussion  opened  by  John  W.  Cook,  president  Northern  Illinois  State 
Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  111. 

8:00  p.  m.— "The  Educational  Progress  of  the  Year,"  William  Rainey  Harper, pres- 
ident University  of  Chicago. 
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TUESDAY. 

9:30  A.  M. — "The  School  as  a  Culture  Center,  in  the  Light  of  the  'Hesperia  Move- 
ment/" D.  E.  McClure,  Lansing,  Mich. 

"The  Social  Aspect  of  Education,"  John  Dewey,  head  of  the  Departments  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Education,  University  of  Chicago.  Discussion  opened  by  Ossian  H. 
Lang,  editor  The  School  Journal,  New  York  city. 

WEDNESDAY. 

3:00  p.m. —  Memorial  Session. —  Charles  C.  Hounds,  Henry  Sabin,  Des  Moines,  la.; 
B.  C.  Gregory,  superintendent  public  schools,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Francis  Way  land 
Parker,  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION. 

WEDNESDAY   FORENOON. 

Address  of  Welcome — D.  L.  Kiehle,  professor  of  pedagogy,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Topic—"  Language  in  Relation  to  the  Work  of  the  Kindergarten." 
"Hindrances  to  the  Development  of  Language,"  Miss  Cecilia  Adams,  supervisor  of 

Kindergartens,  Denver,  Colo. 
"  How  Froebel  Planned  to  Foster  the  Child's  Powers  in  Language." 
"The  Need  of  Kindergarten  Students  for  Work  in  English,"  Miss  Mary  C.  May, 

director  of  kindergarten,  State  Normal  School,  Salt  Lake  City. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Joint  Session  with  Department  of  Kindergarten  Education. 
"  Practical  Value  of  Teaching  Agriculture   in   the   Public   Schools,"  Joseph  Carter, 

superintendent  of  schools,  Champaign,  111. 
Myth  and  History — "The  Use  and  Limits  of  Each,"  Miss  May  H.  Prentice,  teacher  of 
*  History  of  Education,  Normal  Training  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

"  The  Use  and  Danger  of  Method,"  W.  A.  Millis,  superintendent  of  schools,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.  Discussion  by  J.  C.  Wooten,  superintendent  of  schools,  Paris, 
Texas. 

"  Age  as  Related  to  Character  Building,"  John  H.  Hinemon,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

WEDNESDAY   FORENOON. 

Introductory  Address  by  the  President,  J.  Remsen  Bishop,  principal  Walnut  Hills  High 

School,  Cincinnati,  O. 
"  Studies  for  Adolescents,"  R.  G.  Boone,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Cincinnati,  O. 

THURSDAY   AFTERNOON. 

"  Education  in  New  England  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,"  Professor 
John  William  Perrin,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 

Principals's  Conference — Topic,  School  Athletics — Leader,  W.  J.  S.  Bryan,  principal 
of  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A  conference  in  science  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Science 
Instruction  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at  the  University. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON. 

"  Education  for  Professional  Life  and  Work,"  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
"Should  Entrance  to  College  be  through  Examination  of  the  School,  or  of  the  Pupil  ?" 

Edwin  G.  Dexter,  professor  of  education,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools — presented  by  George  N.  Carman, 

director  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  secretary  of  the  Commission. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON. 

"  The   Future  of  Greek  in  American   Schools,"  Professor  J.  Irving  Manatt,  Brown 

University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
"  Education  in  the  Appreciation  of  Art,"  William  Bayard  Craig,  chancellor  of  Drake 

University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

WEDNESDAY   FORENOON. 

Topic—1'  The  Relations  of  the  Heads  of  Departments  to  the  Training  School." 
Thesis  I.    The  Unity  of  the  Normal  School  demands — 

1.  That  heads  of  departments,  critics,  practice-teachers,  students — all  shall  feel 
that  the  children  are  the  center  of  interest. 

2.  That  it  be  recognized  that  the  departments  exist  only  that  teachers  may  be 
prepared  to  work  with  the  children. 

3.  That  the  general  doctrine  of  instruction  and  management  as  taught  in  the 
department  of  pedagogy,  and  the  special  method  of  each  subject,  as  presented 
in  its  department  may  agree  with  the  practice  of  the  Training  School. 

Thesis  II.    To  establish  this  unity — 

1.  Heads  of  departments  should  prepare  the  course  of  study  in  the  Training 
School,  subject  to  revision  by  the  head  of  the  school — 

a.  This  course  is  primarily  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  the  department. 

b.  This  course  is  to  be  revised  from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Training  School. 

2.  Heads  of  departments  should  co-operate  with  critics  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
their  departments  — 

a.  By  explaining  to  them  the  methods  and  plans  of  the  departments. 

b.  By  counseling  and  advising  with  critics  in  regard  to  difficulties  that  are 
revealed  in  the  course. 

c.  By  assisting  in  the  supervision  of  practice-teachers  — 

3.  Heads  of  departments  should  assist  practice-teachers  — 

0.     By  suggesting  materia]  for  lessons. 

b.  By  counseling  with  them  in  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans. 

c.  By  systematic  visitation  and  criticism. 

4.  Heads  of  departments  should  teach  in  the  Training  School  — 

a.  At  least  once  a  year,  a  regular  class  for  a  period  of  one  term. 

b.  Special  lessons  to  exemplify  particular  points  in  method  or  particular 
topics. 
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Theses  to  be  maintained  by  President  David  Felmley,  State  Normal  University, 
Normal,  111.  Discussion  led  by  A.  P.  Hollis,  principal  of  Training  Department, 
State  Normal  School,  Valley  City,  N.  D. 

THURSDAY   AFTERNOON. 

"  Defects  in  the  Normal  Schools  that  are  responsible  for  the  opposition  and  criticism 
urged  against  them  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,"  President  H.  H.  Seerley, 
State  Normal  Schools,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

THURSDAY    AFTERNOON,  JULY    10. 

Round  Table  Conference  of  State  and  County  Superintendents  —  Leader,  Mrs.  Helen 
L.  Grenfell,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Denver,  Colo.;  Secretary 
R.  C.  Barrett,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Topics  for  discussion  —  (a)  "Value  of  Nature  Study  in  Public  Schools;"  (6)  "State 
Reciprocity  in  Licensing  Teachers ; "  (c)  "  To  what  Extent  should  Manual  Train- 
ing be  Introduced  in  Rural  Schools  ; "  (d)  "  School  Maintenance  ;  how  best  Pro- 
vided for?"  (e)  "Should  the  State  Teachers's  Reading  Circle  Work  be  made 
Compulsory  ?  " 

DEPARTMENT   OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

WEDNESDAY   FORENOON. 

Topic — "Shop-work  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

"From  Doing  to  Thinking  in  the  Shop,"  A.  W.  Richards,  Workingman's  School,  New 

York  city. 
"The  Field  of  the  Shop-work  Construction  in  Elementary  Schools,"  J.  E.  Painter, 
supervisor  of  Manual  Manual  Training,  city  schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

THURSDAY    AFTERNOON. 

Joint  Session  of  Art  and  Manual  Training  Departments. 

"  Possibilities  of  Art  Education  in  Relation  to  Manual  Training,"  Ernest  E.  Fenellosa. 

"  Practical  Co-operation  Between  Art  and  Manual  Training  Instruction."  Discussion 
led  by  W.  H.  Hatch,  superintendent  of  schools,  Oak  Park,  111.,  and  A.  D.  Ken- 
nedy, instructor  in  art,  Township  High  School,  LaSalle,  111. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON. 

Round  Table  Conference  —  Topic,  "The  Relation  of  Home  Economics  to  Science  in 
the  High  School." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  EDUCATION. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON. 

"Art  as  an  Educational  Factor,"  James  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  schools,  Toronto, 

Ontario,  Canada. 
"  Elementary  Preparation  in  Drawing  for  Secondary  Schools  :  What  may  Reasonably 

be  Expected,"  Clarence  Valentine  Kirby,  teacher  of  art,  High  School,  Denver, 

Colo. 
"  Sense  Training  and  the  ^Esthetic,"  Miss  Lucy  S.  Silke,  assistant  special  teacher  of 
drawing,  city  schools,  Chicago,  111. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President's  Address  —  I.  O.  Crissy,  state  inspector  of  Business  Education,  Board  of 
Regents,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"Are  Business  Courses  in  Public  Schools  Inimical  to  Education?"  A.  B.  Winship, 
editor  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.;  Durand  W.  Springer,  director  com- 
mercial department,  High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

"  Object  of  Business  Courses  in  Public  Schools,"  William  McAndrew,  principal  public 
school  44,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"  Length  and  Content  of  Commercial  Courses  in  Public  Schools,"  William  E.  Doggett, 
assistant  principal  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

14  At  What  Age  should  the  Student  begin  the  Business  Subjects,  (a)  When  expected 
to  complete  a  Four  Year  Commercial  Course  in  a  High  School,  (6)  When  not 
expected  to  Complete  such  a  Course  ?"  J,  H.  Francis,  principal  Commercial 
High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THURSDAY   AFTERNOON. 

Open  Conference  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  —  D.  W.  Springer,  chairman. 

Note  —  This  meeting  is  called  specially  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  committee  to 
obtain  the  suggestions  and  advice  of  college  professors,  superintendents,  and 
principals  of  schools,  members  of  school  boards  and  others  interested  in  business 
education,  on  questions  concerning  the  work  assigned  to  this  committee,  viz.:  to 
prepare  a  monograph  on  commercial  education  which  shall  formulate  an  efficient 
code  of  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  such  education  in  American  public  schools. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON. 

"The  Preparation  of  Commercial  Teachers  for  Work  in  the  Public  Schools,"  B.  H. 

Meyer,  acting  director  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis. 
"Requirements    for  Actual    Business,"   George  A.  Booth,  The   Booth   Preparatory 

School,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
"  What  shall  the  Public  Schools  do  for  the  Commercial  Student,  and  What  for  the 

Business  Man  Wanting  Help  in  his  Office?"  H.  M.  Rowe,  accountant,  author 

and  publisher,  Baltimore,  Md. 
"  A  Practical  Commercial  Course  for  a  Massachusetts   High  School,"  E.  E.  Gaylord, 

director,  commercial  department,  Beverly  High  School,  Beverly,  Mass. 
"  The  Education  of  an  Amanuensis,"  Charles  M.  Miller,  principal  The  Miller  School, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
"  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine,"  D.  W.  Springer,  chairman.     General  discussion; 

action  on  report. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD-STUDY. 

WEDNESDAY    AFTERNOON. 

"  New  Lines  of  Attack  in  Child-Study,"  Frederick  E.  Bolton,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

"  The  Child-Study  Department  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,"  Miss  Angeline  Loesch, 
volunteer  assistant  Chicago  Child-Study  Department,  Chicago,  111. 

"What  our  Schools  Owe  to  Child-Study,"  Theo.  B.  Noss,  principal  Southwestern 
State  Normal  School,  Californa,  Pa. 
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FRIDAY    AFTERNOON. 

"  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Childhood  as  Applied  to  Education,"  R.  O. 
Beard,  professor  of  Physiology  and  Dietetics,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

"  How  Far  Does  the  Modern  High  School  Fit  the  Nature  and  Needs  of  Adolescents  ?  " 
Reuben  Post  Halle  ck,  principal  Boys  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE   INSTRUCTION. 

WEDNESDAY    AFTERNOON. 

Opening  Address. 
Paper  on  Biology. 

"  The  Value  of  Museums  in  Secondary  Education,"  Oliver  C.  Farrington,  Field  Colum- 
bian Museum,  Chicago,  111. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON. 

"  Laboratory  Courses  in  Physics,"  Frank  M  Gilley,  High  School,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

"  Physiography  in  Secondary  Schools,"  J.  A.  Merrill,  teacher  of  science.  State  Normal 

School,  Superior,  Wis. 
"  Scientific  Work  of  our  Government  and  its  Influence  in  Secondary  Education." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President's  Address  —  Israel  H.  Peres,  president  of  the  department,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

"The  School  Board  and  the  Press,"  J.  E.  Spiegel,  president  school  board,  Green- 
burg,  Pa. 

"Women  School  Board  Members,"  John  B.  Stoll,  president  school  board,  South 
Bend, Ind. 

"The  Real  Function  of  the  School  Board,"  Dr.  F.  H.  Little,  president  school  board, 
Muscatine,  la. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON. 

"  The  Ideal  Teacher,"  Miss  Anna  Doerfler,  principal  Eighth  District  School,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
"  Manual  Training,"  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  member  school  board,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
"  Progress  in  Centralization  of  Rural  Schools,"  J.  W.  Olsen,  state  superintendent  of 

public  instruction,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

"  The  Library  as  an  Educator,"  W.  A.  Millis,  superintendent  of  schools,  Crawfords- 

ville,  Ind. 
"Libraries  and  Schools;  a  double  faced  Question,"  Miss  Emma  J.  Fordyce,  teacher 

of  literature,  High  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
"Greeting  from   the  American    Library  Association,"  Anderson  H.  Hopkins,  John 

Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  111. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON. 

"  What  may  the  School  Properly  Demand  of  the  Library  ?"  J.  M.  Greenwood,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"  School  Libraries  in  the  Rural  Districts,"  Miss  Agnes  Robertson,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Cherokee,  Iowa. 
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Buffalo  ljthia  water  s^sek 

Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia,  Renal 
Calculi,  and  Stone  of  the  Biadder,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Dr.  George  Ben  Johnston,  Richmond,  Va^  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia: 
"IF  I  WERE  ASKED  WHAT  MINERAL  WATER  HAS  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OP 
USEFULNESS*  I  WOULD  UNHESITAT1NQLY  ANSWER  BUFFALO  L1TH1A.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  In  many  obscure  and  stubborn  conditions  which,  at  best,  yield  slowly,  if  at  all,  to 
drugs.  In  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  LITtUEMlA,  and  the  like,  its 
beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting. 

"Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  It  and  many  cured. 

"  1  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  DISINTEGRATING,  SOLVENT,  and  ELIMINATING 
POWERS  of  this  water  IN  RENAL  CALCULUS,  and  have  known  its  long  continued  use  to  per- 
manently break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit. 

"  It  is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  and  is  an 
excellent  diuretic  in  Scarlatina  and  Typhoid  Fever.  In  all  forms  of  BRIGHT S  DISEASE, 
except,  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pronounced.  1  believe  it  has  been 
the  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  in  this  trouble." 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Prof  essor  of  Materia  Mecttea  and  Therapeu- 
tics in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
June  22, 1899:  "The  BUFFALO  MTHIAV&B13I  is  DOUBLY  EFFICIENT  in  Rheu- 
matism and  Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatic  sediments,  as  well  as  other  products 
difficult  of  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  renal 
cells,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  The  intense  suffering  pro- 
duced by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination. 
Unquestionably,  although  the  speedy  removal  of  Uric  Add  and  other  products  of  faulty  tissue 
change  is  of  conspicuous  benefit,  yet  to  PREVENT  their  formation  is  a  service  still  more  important. 
This  service  is  performed  by  the  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WffTER  when  It  corrects 
those  digestive  failures  which  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  deleterious  materials." 

James  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Formerly  Prof essor  of  Physiology' and 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Health,  says:  "BUFFALO  LfTWAWrfTER  In  Uric  AcW  Diathesis  Is  a 
well-known  therapeutic  resource.  It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an 
article  of  Materia  Medlca." 

Dri  J.  W.  Mallet,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Virginia.  (Extract  from  report 

fc^tSMffirt  Buffalo  LrrraAWmB  sPri„g  no.  ■>, 

"It  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  action  of  the  water  is  PRIMARILY  and  MAINLY 
upon  URIC  ACID  and  the  URATES,  but  when  these  constituents  occur  along  with  and  as 
cementing  matter  to  Phosphatic  or  Oxalic  Calculus  materials,  the  latter  may  be  so  detached  and 
broken  down  as  to  disintegrate  the  Calculus  as  a  whole  In  these  cases,  also  thus  admitting  of 
Urethral  discharge.'* 

Spring  No.  1  Is  both  a  NERVE  and  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  In  PALE,  FEEBLE,  and 
AN>EM1C  SUBJECrs  Is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  abstnet  of  these  Symplons  No.  2  Is  to  be  preferred 

BUF1AL0  LlTIflA  WfcTER  Is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  whkh  defy  all  Imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR  -  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  -  VIRGINIA 
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THE   SCHOOL   REVIEW 

A  JOURNAL  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


NUMBER  7  oHFlXlMlixlK,      1902  NUMBER  97 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,   1635-1700. 

In  Studying  the  Latin  grammar  school  of  New  England  pre- 
vious to  1700,  only  a  portion  of  the  present  territory  really 
comes  under  consideration.  Early  action  relative  to  schools 
depended  much  on  the  character  of  the  settlers,  the  purpose  of 
their  coming,  their  previous  education,  the  controlling  spirit  of 
the  leaders,  and  somewhat  on  their  wealth  and  surroundings. 
The  initial  spirit  of  it  all  was  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
and,  when  some  of  the  people  from  around  Boston  migrated 
to  Hartford  and  Windsor  and  Wethersfield  and  founded  the 
Connecticut  Colony,  the  spirit  went  with  them.  The  same 
spirit  is  found  in  the  New  Haven  Colony ;  it  spread  to  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  and  later  its  reflection  fell  upon  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  was  under  Massachusetts  law  until  1680.  The 
founders  of  Rhode  Island  wanted  nothing  in  common  with 
the  people  who  banished  them,  not  even  their  education ;  and 
the  status  of  the  Maine  settlers  is  found  in  this  remark  of  Win- 
throp's:  "They  ran  a  different  course  from  us  both  in  their 
ministry  and  in  their  civil  administration."  Vermont  was  not 
settled. 

The  study  really  narrows  to  the  consideration  of  four  confed- 
erations, the  two  in  Massachusetts,  which  united  in  1692,  and 
the  two  in  Connecticut,  which  united  in  1665.  The  essence  of 
the  Massachusetts  law  of  1647  was  embodied  in  the  Connecti- 
cut code  of  1650,  the  New  Haven  code  of  1656,  the  Plymouth 
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law  of  1670,  and  was  taken  practically  entire  by  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1680;  these  vary  somewhat  in  details,  but  they  are 
unimportant.  Upon  the  union  of  these  four  confederations  into 
two  colonies,  the  1647  law  prevailed  for  the  larger  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  1650  code  for  the  larger  Connecticut. 

In  the  beginning,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  exerted  at 
Boston  and  New  Haven  under  the  leadership  of  four  men,  Cot- 
ton and  Eliot  at  the  first,  Davenport  and  Eaton  at  the  second. 
Without  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  New  England  may  not  have  had 
the  grammar  school,  certainly  not  at  so  early  a  period.  Arriv- 
ing in  1633,  in  two  years  he  influenced  Boston  to  cast  that 
memorable  vote  of  entreaty  to  Brother  Philemon  Pormont  to 
undertake  the  "teaching  and  nourturing  of  children  among  us." 
The  next  year  the  school  certainly  began  under  Mr.  Daniel 
Maude,  Harvard  College  was  projected,  founded  two  years  later 
with  Mr.  Cotton  upon  the  working  committee,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  in  165 2,  his  voice  and  influence  were  directed 
toward  education. 

The  Rev.  John  Eliot,  of  Roxbury,  was  an  able  exponent  of 
the  same  views.     Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  says  of  him  : 

A  grammar  school  he  would  always  have  upon  the  place,  whatever  it  cost 
him :  and  he  importuned  all  other  places  to  have  the  like.  I  cannot  forget 
the  ardor  with  which  I  even  heard  him  pray,  in  a  synod  of  these  churches 
which  met  at  Boston,  to  consider  "  how  the  miscarriages  which  were  among  us 
might  be  prevented.' "  I  say  with  what  fervor  he  uttered  an  expression  to 
this  purpose :  "  Lord,  for  schools  everywhere  among  us.  O  that  our  schools 
may  flourish.  That  every  member  of  this  assembly  may  go  home  and  pro- 
cure a  good  school  to  be  encouraged  in  the  town  where  he  lives.  That  before 
we  die  we  may  see  a  good  school  encouraged  in  every  plantation  of  the 
country."  God  so  blessed  his  endeavors,  that  Roxbury  could  not  live  quietly 
without  a  free  school  in  the  town ;  and  the  issue  of  it  has  been  one  thing 
which  has  made  me  almost  put  the  title  of  Schola  Illustris  upon  that  little 
nursery :  that  is,  "  That  Roxbury  has  afforded  more  scholars,  first  for  the  col- 
lege and  then  for  the  public,  than  any  town  of  its  bigness,  or  if  1  mistake  not, 
of  twice  its  bigness,  in  all  New  England." 

The  enthusiasm  of  these  men  and  the  influence  of  the  college 
was  felt  in  the  settlements  clustered  near  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  the  several  schools  were  founded  in  this  order. 

16  35. — The  Boston  Latin  School,  whose  history  has  been  too 
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frequently  written  to  need  repetition  here,  was  begun  in  1635  or 
1636. 

1636. — The  school  at  Charlestown  was  begun  in  1636. 
Though  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  grammar  school,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  it  was  one  at  the  outset.  It  certainly  was  a 
grammar  school  when  Ezekiel  Cheever^became  master  in  1661, 
and  in  1671  the  second  article  of  agreement  with  Benjamin  . 
Thompson  read  "that  he  shall  prepare  such  youth  as  are  capable 
of  it  for  the  college,  with  learning  answerable." 

r6jy. — When  Salem  voted  Rev.  John  Fiske  in  as  an  inhabit- 
ant in  1637,  there  was  little  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  voters 
that  from  that  act  Salem  would  have  one  of  the  oldest  schools 
in  New  England.  Such  is  the  recorded  fact,  however,  and  today 
she  points  with  pride  to  the  tablet  on  her  old  Latin  school  build- 
ing: "Founded  in  the  Year  1637."  Few  early  votes  relative  to 
the  school  are  recorded,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  its  con- 
tinuous existence.  In  1670,  "the  selectmen  shall  take  care  to 
provide  a  grammar  schoolmaster/'  and  one  was  engaged  for 
^20.  In  1677  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  given  as  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  good  manners,  and  the  principles  of  Christian 
religion.  These  were  taught  scholars  "so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
university,  if  desired  and  they  are  capable."  In  17 12  a  commit- 
tee was  chosen  to  select  a  teacher  for  the  Latin  school.  From 
this  point  allusions  to.  the  school  are  frequent. 

1639. — This  year  witnessed  Dorchester's  famous  agreement 
whereby  a  yearly  rental  of  ^20  was  placed  on  Thompson's 
Island,  "to  be  paid  to  such  a  schoolmaster  as  shall  undertake  to 
teach  English,  Latin,  and  other  tongues,  and  also  write."  Later 
in  the  year  the  Rev.  Thomas  Waterhouse  was  elected  school- 
master. 

1640-43. —  In  New  England 's  First  Fruits  appears  this  sen- 
tence : 

And  by  the  side  of  the  college,  a  fair  grammar  school  for  the  training  up 
of  young  scholars  and  fitting  them  for  academical  learning,  that  still  as  they 
are  judged  ripe,  they  may  be  received  into  the  college. 

The  exact  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  Cambridge  school  is  not 
known,   but  in   1643   Mr.  Elijah   Corlett  had  been   there  long 
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enough  to  establish  a  reputation  "for  skill  and  faithfulness." 
The  first  mention  of  the  school  in  the  town  records  is  this : 

September  13,  1648,  it  was  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  whole  town,  that 
there  should  be  land  sold  of  the  common  for  the  gratifying  of  Mr.  Corlett  for 
his  pains  in  keeping  a  school  in  the  town,  the  sum  of  £10,  if  it  can  be  attained, 
provided  it  shall  not  prejudice  the  cow  common. 

This  £10,  which  was  obtained  the  following  spring,  was  recorded 
as  "a  gratuity  from  the  town." 

1645. —  In  this  year  the  inhabitants  of  Roxbury  founded 
their  grammar  school  "in  consideration  of  their  religious  care 
of  posterity"  and  because  they  recognized  "how  necessary  the 
education  of  their  children  in  literature  will  be,  to  fit  them  for 
public  service,  both  in  church  and  commonwealth,  in  succeeding 
ages."  This  was  and  is  an  endowed  school.  In  1666  the  town 
was  invited  to  join  the  proprietors  in  its  support  and  extension, 
but  refused. 

1645,  1646. — There  are  strong  indications  that  Braintree 
founded  a  school  about  the  same  time  as  Roxbury,  though  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  of  this  fact  in  the  records  until  1735.  In 
that  year  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  general  court  asking  for  cer- 
tain grants.  Among  them  is  this :  "And  likewise  grant  us  some- 
thing gratis  for  our  having  kept  a  free  Latin  school  for  about 
ninety  years." 

These  seven  schools  were  the  feeders  in  Massachusetts  to 
Harvard  College.  They  were  qualified  to  meet  the  demands, 
which  were  not  excessive. 

When  any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tully  or  such  classical  author,  extem- 
pore, and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse  and  prose,  and  decline  perfectly  the 
paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue,  then  they  may  be  admit- 
ted into  college,  nor  shall  any  claim  admission  before  such  qualifications. 

Other  aid  than  persuasion  was  needed,  and  the  law  of  1647  was 
enacted,  making  it  obligatory  upon  towns  of  one  hundred  fami- 
lies to  maintain  a  grammar  school,  "the  masters  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  uni- 
versity." To  stimulate  scholastic  ambitions,  a  penalty  of  £$ 
was  affixed  for  all  towns  not  having  such  a  school. 

There    is    no   way   of   ascertaining   how    many  towns  were 
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affected  by  this  law ;  certainly  there  was  no  rapid  increase  in 
grammar  schools,  and  the  records  of  many  towns  show  no  desire 
to  establish  such  schools  until  they  had  reached  the  full  legal 
standard  of  one  hundred  families ;  ninety-nine  were  not  enough. 

The  extreme  brevity  of  the  ancient  record  makes  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  differentiate  the  kind  of  school  established  in  many  cases. 
However,  as  far  as  may  be  judged,  the  order  of  schools  following 
the  law  seems  to  be  as  follows : 

1,650. — Watertown  elected  Richard  Norcross,  in  1650,  school- 
master, "  for  the  teaching  of  children  to  read  and  write,  and  so 
much  of  Latin  according  to  the  order  of  the  Court ; "  and  the 
next  year  he  was  re-engaged  to  instruct  "in  English,  writing  or 
Latin  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  persons."  The  fee  for 
Latin  was  fixed  at  four  pence  a  week.  Mr.  Norcross  remained 
in  the  service  for  twenty -five  years,  when  there  was  a  desire  to 
obtain  a  schoolmaster  "as  cheap  as  they  can."  But  in  1679  Mr. 
Norcross  was  again  sought,  and  to  save  expense  the  selectmen 
made  an  agreement  with  him — 

To  keep  the  school  at  the  school  house  for  the  year  following,  and  to 
begin  the  9th  of  April,  1679,  anc*  to  teach  both  Latin  and  English  scholars, 
so  many  as  shall  be  sent  unto  him  from  the  inhabitants,  and  once  a  week  to 
teach  them  their  catechism;  only  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
August,  be  is  to  teach  only  Latin  scholars  and  writers,  and  them  at  his  own 
house,  and  there  to  afford  them  all  needful  help,  and  the  other  eight  months 
at  the  school  house,  both  Latin  and  English  scholars,  for  which  the  Selectmen 
agree  that  he  shall  have  £20. 

The  people  complained  of  the  agreement,  so  the  school  was 
kept  at  the  schoolhouse  the  whole  year,  and  Mr.  Norcross 
received  £2$.  The  next  year  the  school  was  made  an  English 
school,  but  the  court  ordered  the  town  to  provide  a  grammar 
school,  and  Richard  Norcross  was  again  engaged  with  a  salary 
of  £25,  and  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  scholars. 

1651. —  Ipswich  made  an  attempt  to  establish  one  of  the  very 
early  grammar  schools;  the  result  is  found  in  this  record  of 
1636  :  "A  grammar  school  is  set  up  but  does  not  succeed. "  In 
165 1  the  town  made  a  grant  of  land  for  a  second  grammar 
school.  Mr.  Robert  Payne  built  the  house,  and  gave  his  house 
and  two  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster;  other 
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endowments  followed.  This  was  the  school  of  which  Ezekiel 
Cheever  was  master  for  ten  years,  and  made  "  famous  through- 
out the  land." 

165J. — It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  with  surety 
what  kind  of  a  school  was  established  in  Dedham.  It  began  in 
1644,  but  it  was  not  until  1653,  when,  among  other  things,  the 
master  agreed  to  teach  the  Accidence,  that  good  evidence  exists 
of  its  being  a  grammar  school.  Inferential  evidence  might  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  salary  all  these  years  was  £zot  ^nd, 
as  there  was  usually  a  marked  difference  between  the  salary  of 
an  English  and  that  of  a  Latin  master,  this  regular  salary  might 
indicate  a  continuous  grammar  school.  Future  votes,  however, 
show  that  the  school  was  intermittent  in  grade,  and  that  able 
men  were  not  always  in  charge. 

In  1663  the  master  agreed  to  teach  "the  Latin  tongue  so  far 
as  he  can  and  to  try  for  one  quarter  of  a  year  how  he  may  suit 
with  the  town."  There  were  further  interruptions.  Grammar 
was  again  mentioned  in  1667.  There  was  difficulty  in  obtaining 
schoolmasters,  but  in  1685  an  agreement  was  made  with  Mr. 
Holbrook  "to  keep  the  school  and  to  teach  such  children  as 
come,  to  read  and  write  both  English  and  Latin,  according  to 
his  ability  and  their  capacities."  In  1691  the  town  was  pre- 
sented for  not  having  a  grammar  school.  During  all  these  years 
the  salary  varied  between  ^10  and  £30.  It  seems  fair,  then,  to 
conclude  that  this  school  was  not  a  grammar  school  until  the 
Accidence  is  mentioned  in  1653. 

The  1647  law  seems  to  have  had  no  far-reaching  effect.  Here 
are  but  three  schools  founded  immediately  after  its  passage. 
Newbury,  in  1658,  according  to  the  court  records,  "upon  their 
presentment  for  want  of  a  Latin  school,  is  to  pay  £$  to  Ipswich 
Latin  school,  unless  they  by  the  next  court  provide  a  Latin 
schoolmaster  according  to  law."  There  is  no  town  record  to 
show  what  they  did,  and  the  grammar  school  does  not  appear 
for  nearly  a  generation  later.  In  1687  a  committee  "agreed 
with  Mr.  Seth  Shove  to  be  the  Latin  schoolmaster  for  the  town 
of  Newbury  for  the  present  year."  In  1691  Latin  scholars  paid 
six  pence  per  week.     The  school  then  was  a  "  moving"  school, 
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kept  in  three  parts  of  the  town.  In  1696  the  schoolmaster  was 
offered  "£50  in  country  pay,"  "provided  he  demand  but  four 
pence  per  week  for  Latin  scholars,  and  teach  the  town's  children 
to  read,  write,  and  cypher  without  pay."  There  are  many  votes 
relative  to  the  grammar  school  after  this. 

A  Hingham  contract  of  1670  says:  "Henry  Smith  engageth 
that  with  care  and  diligence  he  will  teach  and  instruct,  until  a 
year  be  expired,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English,  in  writing  and 
arithmetic."  This  grammar  school  is  probably  continued,  though 
in  1690  it  was  voted  "that  the  selectmen  of  the  town  shall  hire 
a  schoolmaster  as  cheap  as  they  can  get  one,  provided  they  shall 
hire  a  single  man  and  not  a  man  that  have  a  family.''  At  this  time 
the  town  was  paying  taxes  in  milk  pails.  There  were  various 
grammar  school  votes  for  the  next  one  hundred  years. 

Woburn  made  two  attempts  to  establish  a  grammar  school, 
but  without  success.  In  1685  the  selectmen  appointed  Mr. 
Samuel  Carter,  a  Harvard  graduate,  "to  keep  a  grammar  school 
that  year  with  a  salary  of  £5  per  annum."  There  were  no 
pupils.  The  following  year  he  was  reappointed,  but  was 
promised  only  thirty  shillings  unless  scholars  came,  when  he 
should  have  £5.  There  were  again  no  pupils,  and  Mr.  Carter 
probably  holds  the  unique  place  of  being  the  only  grammar 
schoolmaster  who  ever  received  two  years'  salary,  meager  though 
it  was,  for  doing  nothing. 

1680-90. — Shattuck  claims  that  Concord  had  a  grammar 
school  previous  to  1680,  but  a  report  to  the  county  court  at 
Cambridge  that  year  says:  "As  for  grammar  scholars  we  have 
none  except  some  of  honored  Mr.  Peter  Buckley's  and  some  of 
Rev,  Mr.  Esterbrook's,  whom  he  himself  educates."  This  casts 
doubt  upon  the  existence  of  a  grammar  school.  One  must  have 
been  established  soon  after  this,  for  in  1692  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  petition  the  general  court  "to  ease  us  in  the  law 
relating  to  the  grammar  schoolmaster."  The  school  was  con- 
tinued, however,  for  a  few  years  later  the  pupils  were  charged 
four  pence  per  week  tuition. 

1667. — The  third  clause  of  the  agreement  with  the  second 
schoolmaster  at  Northampton  in  1667  was  "six  pence  per  week 
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to  learn  the  Accidence,  writing,  casting  accounts."  But  there 
was  so  much  succeeding  difficulty  in  obtaining  masters  that  the 
Ipswich  record  almost  might  be  repeated  here,  "set  up  but  did 
not  succeed." 

In  1688  the  school  was  given  permanency,  and  five  years 
later  the  town  voted  that  it  should  be  made  a  free  grammar 
school  for  twenty  years,  and  the  master's  salary  was  made  £40, 
raised  by  rate  upon  the  inhabitants.  At  the  end  of  this  twenty 
years  the  town  again  voted  to  "  maintain  a  grammar  school  in 
the  town  for  twenty  years  next  coming,  and  to  be  paid  by  the 
town  in  the  same  kind  and  portion  other  taxes  are  paid." 

Hadley  received  ^308  out  of  the  Hopkins  legacy  for  gram- 
mar schools,  and  in  1667  this  record  was  made:  "The  town 
have  granted  to  and  for  the  use  of  a  grammar  school  in  this 
town  of  Hadley  and  to  be  and  remain  perpetually  to  and  for  the 
use  of  the  said  school,  the  two  little  meadows,  etc." 

1681. — In  1681  a  committee  was  appointed  "to  get  a  school- 
master to  teach  Latin  and  English."  Tuition  rates  were  fixed 
at  twenty  shillings  a  year  for  Latin  scholars  and  sixteen  shillings 
for  English.  The  school  is  frequently  mentioned  from  this  time. 
In  1743  Josiah  Pierce,  a  Harvard  graduate,  became  master,  "to 
instruct  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Latin,  and  Greek."  He 
was  master  of  the  school  for  eighteen  years. 

In  Lynn,  in  1700,  the  selectmen  chose  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shep- 
herd "to  keep  a  grammar  school,"  for  which  £30  were  voted  the 
next  year.  As  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  minister,  had  also  been  the 
schoolmaster  almost  continuously  since  1687, lt  ls  fair  to  assume 
that  this  vote  does  not  mark  the  beginning  of  the  grammar 
school,  but  rather  that  it  had  always  been  such  a  school  during 
Mr.  Shepherd's  term  of  service.  In  1 702  the  grammar  master  was 
allowed  ,£40,  and  Latin  pupils  were  charged  six  pence  per  week. 

1698. —  Marblehead,   in   1698,  had    as    schoolmaster   Josiah 

Cotton,  a  Harvard  graduate,  who  soon  entered  the  ministry,  but 

returned  and  taught  another  half-year.     In  his  diary  he  says : 

The  people  there,  being  generally  if  not  universally  inclined  to  give  their 
children  common  learning,  though  scholars  rise  but  thin  amongst  them. 
There  was  but  one  that  went  from  thence  whilst  I  kept  school,  to  the  college. 
.  .  .     There  was  another  designed,  but  death  put  an  end  to  the  design. 
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This  is  merely  circumstantial  evidence  of  a  grammar  school  : 
it  probably  cleared  the  legal  demands,  but  lacked  popularity  and 
strength. 

In  the  Plymouth  Colony  no  movement  was  made  toward  this 
form  of  education  until  the  law  of  1670  — 

granting  all  such  profits  as  may  or  shall  accrue  annually  to  the  colony 
from  fishing  with  nets  or  seines  at  Cape  Cod  for  mackerel,  bass  or  herring, 
to  be  improved  for  and  towards  a  free  school  in  some  town  in  this  jurisdiction, 
for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  literature  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  posterity, 
provided  a  beginning  were  made  within  one  year  after  the  said  grant. 

The  rentals  from  this  fishery  amounted  to  £33  a  year;  the 
school  was  soon  established  at  Plymouth,  for  in  the  court  records 
it  says : 

Within  the  time  limited  there  bath  been  a  beginning  made  at  Plymouth 
and  hitherto  continued  by  God's  blessing  with  good  success  as  upon  examina- 
tion may  appear :  and  whereas  the  said  town  in  general  have  given  and 
granted  whatsoever  profits  may  anyway  arise  from  or  by  the  improvement  of 
a  considerable  tract  of  upland  and  meadow  belonging  to  the  said  town  of 
Plymouth,  lying  at  Agawam,  Sepecan  and  places  adjacent,  for  and  towards 
the  maintenance  and  upholding  of  the  said  school  at  Plymouth ;  as  also  since 
several  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  out  of  their  good  affections,  have  fully  given 
out  of  their  own  estates,  for  the  erecting  or  procuring  a  convenient  school- 
house,  not  only  for  the  better  accommodating  of  the  scholars,  but  also  for  the 
schoolmaster  to  live  and  reside  in. 

The  court  gladly  takes  this  trust  "to  encourage  and  carry  on 
the  said  well  begun  work  at  New  Plymouth  so  long  as  God  shall 
be  pleased  to  afford  any  competency  of  means  and  convenient 
number  of  scholars/9 

1672. — It  did  not  become  a  grammar  school  probably  until 
1672,  when  Mr.  Corlett,  from  Harvard,  was  elected  master. 
In  this  same  year  the  town  voted  unanimously,  as  referred  to  in 
the  court  record,  that  their  land  at  "Sepecan,  Agawam  and 
places  adjacent,  the  profits  and  benefits  thereof,  shall  be  improved 
and  employed  for  and  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  free  school 
now  begun  and  erected  at  Plymouth." 

The  new  master  devoted  himself  so  zealously  to  Latin  and 
Greek  that  the  people  became  dissatisfied,  and  in  1674  voted 
that  the  children  "be  taught  to  write  and  cypher  besides  that 
which  the  country  expects  from  the  said  school." 
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In  1677  a  law  was  passed  "that  in  whatsoever  township  in 
this  government  consisting  of  fifty  families  or  upwards  any  meet 
man  shall  be  obtained  to  teach  a  grammar  school,"  the  town 
making  a  reasonable  appropriation,  "the  profits  arising  from  the 
Cape  fisheries  heretofore  ordered  to  maintain  a  grammar  school 
in  the  Colony,  shall  be  distributed  to  such  towns  as  have  such 
grammar  schools,  not  exceeding  £$  per  annum  to  any  one  town," 
unless  there  was  some  good  reason  why  the  court  treasurer 
should  grant  more. 

Like  the  Massachusetts  Bay  law  of  thirty  years  previous, 
this  law  affixed  a  penalty  : 

And  further  this  Court  orders  that  every  such  town  as  consists  of  seventy 
families  or  upwards,  and  hath  not  a  grammar  school  therein,  shall  allow  and 
pay  unto  the  next  town  which  hath  such  grammar  school  kept  up  amongst 
them,  the  sum  of  £$  Per  annum,  in  current  merchantable  pay. 

1677. — This  same  year,  Duxbury  had  a  grammar  school, 
kept  by  Mr.  Wiswall,  the  pastor,  and  the  court  order  of  168 1-2, 
distributing  the  Cape  money,  awarded  £&  "to  Mr.  Ichabod 
Wiswall's  school  at  Duxbury."  He  continued  the  school  until 
1700. 

In  1678  the  court  gave  away  £10  of  the  Cape  money,  £$  to 
a  widow  "and  the  other  £5  to  the  schoolmaster  at  Rehoboth  in 
reference  to  the  order  of  court  disposing  such  pay  to  be  improved 
towards  the  keeping  of  a  grammar  school  in  each  town  of  this 
jurisdiction,  as  in  the  said  order  is  expressed." 

Although  there  is  no  mention  of  a  grammar  school  in  the 
town  records  at  this  time,  there  is  circumstantial  evidence  in  a 
record  of  1 680,  where  a  schoolmaster  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of 
^20  and  diet,  "besides  what  the  Court  doth  allow  in  that  case." 
This  allusion  to  the  Cape  money,  the  amount  of  salary,  and  the 
award  of  £$  in  1678,  and  another  of  £12  in  1681-2  prove  fairly 
well  that  a  grammar  school  was  founded  in  Rehoboth  in  1678. 
There  are  later  votes  showing  such  a  school  was  well  established. 
In  1 708  there  was  an  agreement  with  a  schoolmaster  "  to  instruct 
in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,"  and  in  171 2  the 
school  appropriation  was  made  with  the  understanding  that  the 
old  part  of  the  town  "  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  grammar  school." 
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1682. — Bristol,  afterward  set  off  to  Rhode  Island,  in  1683 
voted  "  the  selectmen  to  look  out  a  grammar  schoolmaster  and 
use  their  endeavor  to  attain  £$  of  the  Cape  money  granted  for 
such  an  end."  There  is  no  proof  that  such  a  school  was  begun, 
and  Bristol  was  not  named  in  the  money  distribution  of  1683; 
yet  in  1699  scholars  paid  four  pence  a  week  for  their  Latin. 

The  distribution  of  the  Cape  money  in  1682-3,  the  last 
recorded,  awarded  £12  to  Barnstable  school,  £8  to  Duxbury,  £5 
to  Rehoboth,  and  £5  to  Taunton.  Swansea  is  not  mentioned, 
though  in  1673  it  was  voted  "to  set  up  a  school  for  rhetoric, 
arithmetic,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew." 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Plymouth  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  of  this  distribution.  It  was  not  until  1699  that  any  record 
pointed  toward  a  town  grammar  school.  In  that  year  the  price 
for  every  scholar  "that  comes  to  write  or  cypher  or  to  learn 
Latin  "  was  fixed  at  three  pence  per  week. 

Thatcher,  in  his  History  of  Plymouth,  says  "there  was  no 
grammar  schoolmaster  until  1699,"  evidently  basing  his  view  on 
the  above  vote ;  while  Goodwin,  in  The  Pilgrim  Republic,  says : 

In  1685  a  Latin  school  was  ordered  in  each  of  the  new  shire  towns 
(Plymouth,  Barnstable  and  Bristol).  Each  pupil  from  those  towns  was  to 
pay  three  pence  a  week  for  English  branches  and  six  pence  when  he  comes 
to  his  grammar. 

After  1699  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  continuance  of  a 
grammar  school  in  Plymouth.  In  1705  the  cost  of  Latin  was 
made  four  pence  for  scholars  within  one  mile  of  the  schoolhouse, 
two  pence  for  those  over  one  mile  and  within  two  miles,  and  free 
for  those  beyond  the  two-mile  limit. 

The  Plymouth  Colony  law  seems  never  to  have  been  enforced 
through  the  courts  as  the  Massachusetts  Bay  law  was,  but  after  the 
union  of  the  two  colonies  in  1692,  and  the  Bay  law  of  1647  was 
extended  over  the  engrafted  colony,  enforcement  began. 
Taunton,  in  1697,  "then  did  make  choice  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dan- 
forth  to  keep  a  grammar  school  here  in  Taunton  this  present 
year."  This  vote  was  caused  by  a  presentment  at  court,  in 
answer  to  which  one  of  the  selectmen,  Philip  King,  appeared, 
"The  said  King  producing  in  this  court  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dan- 
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forth,  the  minister,  signifying  his  approval  of  keeping  a  grammar 
school  for  this  year." 

The  letter,  in  part,  reads : 

This  may  certify  that  a  school  has  been  kept  in  my  house  for  above  one 
whole  year  past  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  reading,  writing,  and 
cyphering,  to  which  many  children  came  and  any  might,  and  others  would 
have  come,  only  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  these  hard  times,  prevented. 
As  for  any  that  were  willing  to  learn  Latin,  etc.,  I  have  been  willing  to  teach 
myself  ever  since  I  came  to  Taunton,  but  one  yet  came  and  him  I  taught  as 
far  as  parents  desired. 

Sandwich  had  a  schoolmaster  in  1679,  because  his  tax  rate 
was  abated  "  for  his  encouragement."  Ten  pounds  were  appropri- 
ated for  salary  in  1695,  and  the  same  amount  in  1699,  when  he  was 
called  "The  Grammar  schoolmaster."  Though  called  by  this 
name,  he  was  "to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic."  This 
fact,  his  small  salary,  and  the  fact  that  in  1707  an  appropriation 
of  £20  was  made  to  obtain  a  master  "  to  instruct  the  children  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  Latin,"  with  the  additional  pro- 
viso that  "they  who  send  shall  pay  £10  more,"  proves  the  name 
a  misnomer,  and  rather  precludes  Sandwich  from  the  list  of 
towns  having  grammar  schools  previous  to  1700. 

Barnstable,  which  received  a  portion  of  the  Cape  money  in 
1683,  and  is  credited  by  Goodwin  with  having  a  grammar  school 
in  1685,  does  not  mention  any  school  in  her  records  until  1713. 

In  Connecticut  the  New  Haven  Colony,  as  early  as  1641, 

Ordered,  that  a  free  school  shall  be  set  up  in  this  town,  and  our  pastor, 
Mr.  Davenport,  together  with  the  magistrates,  shall  consider  what  yearly 
allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  to  it  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town,  and 
also  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed  in  and  about  the  same. 

According  to  which  order,  ,£20  a  year  was  paid  to  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheever, 
the  present  schoolmaster,  for  two  or  three  years,  at  first,  but  that  not  proving 
a  competent  maintenance,  in  August  1644,  it  was  enlarged  to  £30  a  year  and 
so  continueth. 

Mr.  Cheever  was  in  the  band  which  left  Boston  in  1638  to 
found  New  Haven,  and  Michael  Wigglesworth,  in  his  diary, 
records  the  fact  that  he  learned  Latin  at  a  school  kept  at  his 
house  in  1639.  There  is  every  evidence  to  show  that  this  first 
school,  of  which  he  was  master,  was  a  Latin  grammar  school. 
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Through  church  troubles  he  left  the  school  in  1647,  anc*  trie 
master  who  followed  him  became  discouraged  because  "  so  many 
children  came  to  him  to  be  taught  their  letters  and  so  few  to 
study  the  classics/'  Troubles  multiplied  until  finally,  in  1660, 
the  town  school  was  given  up  for  a  colony  grammar  school,  for 
which  £40  was  to  be  paid  from  the  colony  treasury.  The  school 
was  situated  at  New  Haven.  A  schoolhouse  was  provided  by 
the  town  and  certain  lands  were  granted.  Jeremiah  Peck  was 
engaged  as  master,  who  was  required  "to  teach  the  scholars 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  fit  them  for  the  college." 

The  Jurisdiction  records  of  1661  contain  a  lengthy  reference 
to  this  school ;  though  its  full  quotation  however,  sheds  much 
light  on  the  status  of  the  school. 

There  were  sundry  propositions  presented  by  Mr.  Peck,  schoolmaster,  to 
this  court,  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  schoolmaster  shall  be  assisted  with  the  power  and  counsel  of 
any  of  the  honored  magistrates  or  reverend  elders,  as  he  finds  need  or  the 
case  may  require. 

2.  That  Rectores  Scholae  be  now  appointed  and  established. 

3.  What  is  it  that  the  jurisdiction  expects  from  the  master,  whether  any- 
thing besides  instruction  in  the  languages  and  oratory. 

4.  That  two  indifferent  men  be  appointed  to  provide  and  send  to  the  mas- 
ter such  scholars  as  be  fitted  for  his  tuition. 

5.  That  two  men  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  school,  to  repair  and 
supply  necessities  as  the  case  may  require. 

6.  Whether  the  master  shall  have  liberty  to  be  at  neighbor's  meetings 
once  every  week. 

7.  Whether  it  may  not  be  permitted  that  the  school  may  begin,  be  it  at 
eight  of  the  clock  all  the  winter  half  year. 

8.  That  the  master  shall  have  liberty  to  use  any  books  that  do  or  shall 
belong  to  the  school. 

9.  That  the  master  shall  have  liberty  to  receive  into  and  instruct  in  the 
school,  scholars  sent  from  other  places  out  of  this  jurisdiction,  and  that  he  shall 
receive  the  benefit  of  them  over  and  above  what  the  jurisdiction  doth  pay  him. 

10.  That  the  master  may  have  a  settled  habitation  not  at  his  own  charge, 
ii.  That  he  shall  have  a  week's  vacation  in  the  year,  to  improve  as  the 

case  may  require. 

12.  That  his  person  and  estate  shall  be  rate  free  in  every  plantation  of 
this  jurisdiction. 

13.  That  one-half  of  the  year's  payment  shall  be  made  to  and  accounts 
closed  with  the  master  within  the  compass  of  every  half  year. 
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14.  That  £40  per  annum  be  paid  to  the  schoolmaster  by  the  Jurisdic- 
tion Treasurer,  and  that  £\o  per  annum  be  paid  to  him  by  New  Haven 
Treasurer. 

15.  That  the  major  part  of  the  aforesaid  payments  shall  be  made  to  the 
schoolmaster  in  these  particulars,  as  follows,  viz.:  30  bushels  of  wheat,  2  bar- 
rels of  pork,  and  2  barrels  of  beef,  40  bushels  of  indian  corn,  30  bushels  of 
pease,  2  firkins  of  butter,  100  pounds  of  flax,  30  bushels  of  oats. 

Lastly,  that  the  honored  Court  would  be  pleased  to  consider  of  and  settle 
these  things  this  Court  time,  and  to  confirm  the  consequent  of  them,  the  want 
of  which  things,  especially  some  of  them,  doth  hold  the  master  under 
discouragement  and  un settlement ;  yet  these  things  being  suitably  con- 
sidered and  confirmed,  if  it  please  the  honored  Court  farther  to  improve 
him  who  at  present  is  schoolmaster,  although  unworthy  of  such  respect 
and  weak  for  such  a  work,  yet  his  real  intention  is  to  give  up  himself  to 
the  work  of  a  Grammar  School,  as  it  shall  please  God  to  give  opportunity 
and  assistance. 

The  Court  considering  of  these  things,  did  grant  as  follows ;  viz. :  To  the 
2d,  they  did  desire  and  appoint  (naming  three  men)  to  take  that  care  and  trust 
upon  them ;  to  the  3d,  they  declared  that  besides  that  which  he  expressed, 
they  expected  he  should  teach  them  to  write  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  his 
work ;  to  the  4th,  they  declared  that  they  left  it  to  those  before  mentioned  ; 
to  the  8th,  they  declared  that  he  should  have  the  use  of  those  books,  provided 
a  list  of  them  be  taken ;  and  the  9th,  they  left  to  the  committee  for  the  school ; 
and  the  rest  they  granted  in  general,  except  the  pork  and  butter ;  and  for 
that  they  did  order  that  he  should  have  one  barrel  of  pork  and  one  firkin  of 
butter,  provided  by  the  Jurisdiction  Treasurer,  though  it  be  with  some  loss  to 
the  jurisdiction,  and  that  he  should  have  wheat  for  the  other  barrel  of  pork. 
This  being  done,  Mr.  Peck  seemed  to  be  very  well  satisfied. 

But  the  school  did  not  succeed,  and  in  three  years  it  was 
abandoned,  and  the  town  school  was  re-established.  The  quali- 
fications of  succeeding  masters  were  rather  meager,  and  the 
Latin  teaching  was  very  inferior.  In  1676  the  town  was  pre- 
sented for  not  having  a  grammar  school.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  1677  to  get  a  master  who  could  teach  the  languages,  but  with- 
out success,  and  a  similar  attempt  was  made  in  168 1. 

The  will  of  Edward  Hopkins,  1657,  left  some  of  his  New 
England  property  "which  is  to  give  some  encouragement  in 
those  foreign  plantations  for  the  building  up  of  hopeful  youths 
both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college,  for  the  public  service 
of  the  country  in  future  times."  This  fund  became  available  in 
1664,  Hartford  received  £400,  New   Haven  £412,  and   Hadley 
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the  balance.     In  1684  the  New  Haven  school  had  so  far  become 
solidified  as  to  have  been  put  under  the  following  rules : 

Orders  of  the  Committee  of  Trustees  for  the  Grammar  School  at  New 
Haven  to  be  observed  and  attended  in  the  said  school,  made,  agreed  upon, 
and  published  in  the  said  school  in  the  year  1684. 

1 .  The  erection  of  the  said  school  being  principally  for  the  instruction 
of  hopeful  youth  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  other  learned  languages,  so  far  as 
to  prepare  such  youths  for  the  college  and  public  service  of  the  country  in 
church  and  commonwealth,  the  chief  work  of  the  schoolmaster  is  to  instruct 
all  such  youths  as  are  or  may  be  by  their  parents  or  friends  sent  or  commit- 
ted unto  him  to  that  end,  with  all  diligence,  faithfulness  and  constancy,  out 
of  any  of  the  towns  of  this  country  of  New  Haven,  upon  his  salary  account 
only,  otherwise  gratis.  And  if  any  boys  are  sent  to  the  master  of  the  said 
school,  from  any  other  part  of  the  colony  or  country,  each  such  boy  or  youth 
to  pay  ten  shillings  to  the  master,  at  or  upon  his  entrance  into  the  said  school. 

2.  That  no  boys  be  admitted  into  the  said  school  for  the  learning  of 
English  books,  but  such  as  have  been  before  taught  to  spell  their  letters 
well,  and  begin  to  read,  thereby  to  perfect  their  right  spelling  and  reading, 
or  to  learn  to  write  and  cypher,  or  numeration  and  addition  and  no  further, 
and  that  all  others  either  too  young  and  not  instructed  in  letters  and  spelling, 
and  all  girls  be  excluded  as  improper  and  inconsistent  with  such  a  grammar 
school  as  the  law  enjoins,  and  is  the  design  of  this  settlement,  and  that  no 
boys  be  admitted  from  other  towns  for  the  learning  of  English  without  liberty 
and  special  license  from  the  Committee. 

3.  That  the  master  and  scholars  duly  attend  the  school  hours,  viz.,  from 
six  in  the  morning  to  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  summer  and  four  in  winter." 

4.  Refers  to  attendance. 

5.  The  school  shall  be  opened  with  prayer. 

6.  That  prayer  being  ended,  the  master  shall  assign  to  everyone  of  his 
scholars  their  places  of  sitting  according  to  their  degrees  of  learning,  and  that 
(having  their  parts  or  lessons  appointed  them)  they  keep  their  seats,  and  stir 
not  out  of  doors  without  leave  of  the  master,  and  not  above  two  at  one  time, 
and  so  successively  unless  in  cases  of  necessity. 

7.  Refers  to  behavior  at  school. 

8.  Refers  to  behavior  at  church. 

9.  That  no  Latin  boys  be  allowed  upon  any  pretence  (sickness  and  dis- 
ability excepted)  to  withdraw  or  absent  themselves  from  school,  without  lib- 
erty granted  them  by  the  master,  and  that  no  such  liberty  be  granted  but 
upon  ticket  from  the  parents  or  friends,  and  on  grounds  sufficient  as  in  cases 
of  extraordinary  or  of  absolute  necessity. 

10.  That  all  the  Latin  scholars  and  all  other  of  the  boys  of  competent 
age  and  capacity,  give  the  master  an  account  of  one  passage  or  sentence  at 
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least,  of  the  sermons  the  foregoing  Sabbath,  on  the  second  day  morning. 
And  that  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon  of  every  last  day  of  the  week,  be 
improved  by  the  master  in  catechising  of  his  scholars  that  are  capable. 

After  the  union  of  the  two  Connecticut  colonies,  in  1665,  the 
court  of  elections  for  the  colony  of  Connecticut  took  some  deci- 
sive steps  toward  the  support  of  grammar  schools.  In  1672 
it  4|  granted  to  the  county  towns  of  Fairfield  and  New  London 
the  sum  of  600  acres  of  land  apiece — to  be  improved  in  the  best 
manner  that  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  a  grammar  school  in 
the  said  county  towns."  In  1677  towns  neglecting  to  maintain 
schools  according  to  law,  were  made  subject  to  a  yearly  fine  of 
£5,  "  which  said  fine  shall  be  paid  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  Latin  school  in  their  county."  If  county  towns  neg- 
lected "  to  keep  a  Latin  school  according  to  order,  there  shall 
be  paid  a  fine  of  ^10  by  the  said  county  towns  to  the  next  town 
in  their  county,  that  will  engage  to  keep  a  Latin  school  in  it, 
and  so  £10  annually  till  they  shall  come  up  to  the  attendance 
of  this  order." 

In  1690,  it  was  further  enacted  : 

This  court  considering  the  necessity  and  great  advantage  of  good  litera- 
ture, do  order  and  appoint  that  there  shall  be  two  free  schools  kept  and 
maintained  by  this  colony,  for  the  teaching  of  all  such  children  as  shall  come 
there,  after  they  can  first  read  the  Psalter,  to  teach  such  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  the  one  at  Hartford,  the  other  at 
New  Haven. 

These  various  enactments  bore  fruit,  for  it  is  recorded  in 
1700,  "  Four  grammar  schools  are  constantly  kept  by  the  four 
county  towns  of  this  colony,"  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  Lon- 
don, and  Fairfield. 

In  New  London,  in  1698,  the  town  voted  a  rate  of  one 
half  penny  "  for  the  use  of  a  free  school  that  shall  teach  chil- 
dren to  read,  write  and  cypher,  and  the  Latin  tongue."  A  prin- 
cipal was  engaged  for  eight  years.  Beyond  these  county  towns 
grammar  schools  were  few.  Farmington,  in  1683,  voted  to  get 
"  a  man  that  is  so  accomplished  as  to  teach  children  to  read  and 
write  and  teach  the  grammar,"  and  ten  years  later,  "  a  man 
that  is  in  a  capacity  to  teach  both  Latin  and  English." 

Windsor  was  presented  in  1672  and  fined  £$  "  for  not  pro- 
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curing  and  maintaining  a  grammar  school,  said  fine  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  Hartford  grammar  school."  In  1674  a  Mr.  Cornish 
was  schoolmaster  at  a  salary  of  ^36.  This  would  indicate  that 
there  was  a  grammar  master,  though  such  a  school  is  not  men- 
tioned by  vote  until  1698,  when  it  was  "  agreed  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Wolcott  to  keep  a  reading  and  writing  and  cyphering  and  gram- 
mar school  for  one  full  year."     His  salary  was  ^35. 

The  Windsor  fine  shows  that  Hartford  had  a  grammar  school 
in  1672.  There  is  presumptive  evidence  that  her  school  was 
early  established.  The  school  taught  by  John  Higginson  in 
1639,  and  by  William  Collins,  "a  young  scholar  and  preacher 
from  Barbadoes,  "  in  1640,  was  without  doubt  a  grammar  school. 
The  first  school  record,  December  6,  1642,  "  It  is  agreed  that 
£30  a  year  shall  be  settled  upon  the  school  by  the  town,  for- 
ever," indicates  an  existing  school ;  and  the  amount,  a  grammar 
school.  In  1643  Mr.  Andrews  was  master,  and  in  1648  John 
Russell,  son  of  Rev.  John  Russell,  of  Wethersfield,  a  Harvard 
master  of  arts,  was  master,  with  salaries  pointing  toward  schools 
of  grammar  grade.  The  course  of  the  school,  from  obtainable 
records,  seems  erratic  ;  it  lacked  funds,  lacked  public  support, 
and  probably  soon  lapsed  into  a  common  school,  to  be  revived 
as  a  county  school. 

In  1674  Mr.  Caleb  Watson  is  "  encouraged  "  as  master  by  a 
salary  of  ;£6o. 

And  for  the  encouragement  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  the  town  do  engage,  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  the 
said  Mr.  Watson  in  that  work,  that  the  children  of  this  town  shall  go  free  of 
charge  to  the  school. 

The  town  agreed  to  raise  ^30  of  the  salary  "upon  the 
inhabitants."  This  agreement  held  until  annulled  by  vote  of  the 
town  in  1687. 

In  New  Hampshire  it  is  doubtful  if  a  grammar  school 
existed  except  at  Portsmouth.  In  1696  that  town  voted  "  an 
able  schoolmaster  be  provided  for  the  town  as  the  law  directs, 
not  vicious  in  conversation." 

This  doubtless  refers  to  a  grammar  schoolmaster,  for  in  1697 
the  rate  for   "Latiners "  was  made  24  shillings  for  the    year, 
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and  future  records  show  that  the  grammar  school  was  continued, 
though, masters  were  not  always  to  be  had  easily. 

Exeter  may  have  had  one,  as  Pormont,  the  ex-Boston  brother, 
was  schoolmaster  here  for  five  years.  Bell,  in  his  Exeter  Quarter 
Millennial,  says : 

,  And  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  line  of  instructors  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  was  ever  afterwards  broken.  We  know  that  during  the  next 
century  they  were,  almost  to  a  man,  college  graduates. 

From  these  records  it  seems  safe  to  list  the  New  England 
grammar  schools  in  this  order  : 

Boston,  1635-36.  Windsor,  Conn.  (1674),  1698. 

Salem,  1637.  Duxbury,  1677. 

Charlestown,  1636.  Rehoboth,  1678. 

Dorchester,  1639.  Concord  (before  1680),  about  1690. 

New  Haven,  1639.  Bristol,  1682. 

Hartford,  1639.  Barnstable,  1682-85,  perhaps. 

Cambridge,  1640-43*  Taunton,  1682,  perhaps;  1697. 

Roxbury,  1645.  Farmington,  Conn.,  1683. 

Braintree,  1645-46.  Woburn,  1685  ;  unsuccessful. 

Watertown,  1650.  Lynn  (1687),  1700, 

Ipswich,  1 65 1.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1696  ;  probably  ear- 

Dedham,  1653.  Her. 

Newbury  (1658),  1687.  New  London,  Conn.,  1698. 

Northampton,  1667.  Marblehead,  1698;  doubtful. 

Hadley  (1667),  1681.  Sandwich,  1699;  doubtful. 

Hingham,  1670.  Fairfield,  Conn.,  before  1700,  probably. 

Plymouth,  county,  167 1 ;  town,  1699.    Exeter,   N.  H.,  before   1700,  probably. 

Swansea,  1673,  doubtful. 

This  list  shows  that  in  two  generations  twenty-six  gram- 
mar schools  were  surely  begun — seven,  perhaps,  and  one  was 
attempted,  but  lacked  popular  support.  At  this  time  there 
were  eighty-one  towns  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  population  of  these  towns  cannot  be  ascertained,  to 
enable  us  to  know  how  fully  they  conformed  to  the  law.  The 
1765  census  in  Massachusetts  showed  184  towns,  of  which  only 
eighty-one  had  over  a  thousand  inhabitants.  From  this  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  proportion  of  towns  having  grammar  schools 
in  1700  was  as  large  as  it  should  be  —  that,  in  fact,  towns 
had  generally  complied    with  the    law.     But  another  view    is 
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obtained  from  a  list  of  polls  given  in  by  twenty  towns  in  Middle- 
sex county  (Mass.)  in  1708.  Nine  of  the  twenty  showed  more 
than  one  hundred  families,  but  only  five  had  attempted  a  gram- 
mar school,  and  but  four  had  succeeded  in  its  establishment. 
The  list  of  Harvard  graduates  from  1644  to  1700  shows  that 
some  towns  credited  with  grammar  schools  did  not  send  a  single 
student  to  the  college,  while  other  towns,  like  Salisbury,  Plym- 
outh in  1646,  Dedham,  Ipswich,  and  Concord,  before  schools 
were  established,  sent  students,  evidently  prepared  by  the  min- 
isters of  the  towns.  The  great  body  of  them  came  from  the 
well  established  and  continuous  schools  at  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Roxbury,  and  Charlestown.  When  all  obtainable  light  has  been 
shed  upon  the  subject,  but  one  conclusion  can  be  reached: 
the  grammar  school  was  not  a  " popular"  institution;  it  was 
conceived,  supported,  and  perpetuated  by  the  few  ;  its  extension 
was  slow,  its  course  in  most  towns  erratic  ;  and  yet,  when  taken 
into  consideration  with  all  the  struggles  of  this  period,  it  was  a 
marvelous  institution,  the  bed  rock  of  future  educational  sys- 
tems. 

Walter  H.  Small. 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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Not  long  ago  I  read  with  much  interest  a  paper  by  Professor 
Johnston,  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  on  the  teaching  of 
second-year  Latin.  He  began  with  the  statement  that  the  work 
of  the  second  year  is  very  generally  disappointing  to  the 
teachers,  and'  closed  with  the  following  summing  up  of  sugges- 
tions :  Make  the  assignment  of  work  absolutely  definite,  so 
precise  that  the  pupil  may  anticipate  every  question  you  ask. 
Preserve  the  emphasis  throughout  the  year ;  don't  shift  it  from 
term  to  term,  much  less  from  week  to  week  or  from  day  to  day. 
Make  good  English  translations  the  important  thing.  Don't 
make  a  little  tin  god  of  the  word  "thoroughness:"  leave  some- 
thing for  the  pupil  to  learn  the  next  day;  be  thankful  that  he 
translates  an  ablative  correctly,  even  if  he  can't  name  it.  Lastly, 
don't  make  the  little  girl  cry.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Johns- 
ton's opening  sentence  is  quite  as  true  of  the  first  year  of  Latin 
as  of  the  second  —  for  who  will  deny  that  the  results  are  generally 
very  disappointing? — and  that  his  suggestions  apply  equally 
well  to  the  first  year,  and,  if  carried  out  then,  would  leave  less 
cause  for  the  little  girl's  tears  in  the  second. 

But,  admirable  as  his  suggestions  are,  there  are  certain 
peculiar  conditions  and  difficulties  that  surround  the  work  of 
the  first  year  that  call  for  special  consideration  and  treatment. 
The  difficulties  are  inherent  in  the  language  itself,  the  conditions 
are  the  character  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum,  the  avail- 
able text-books,  and  the  methods  employed  in  teaching.  Let  us 
consider  these  in  order. 

The  language, — With  most  students  Latin  is  the  first  language 
studied.  From  a  native  tongue,  made  up  of  short  detached  sen- 
tences and  uninflected  parts  of  speech,  they  are  introduced  to 
the  periodic  structure  and  highly  inflected  language  of  the 
Romans.     No  amount  of  enthusiasm  can  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 

*A  paper  read  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  "Chicago  and  Cook  County  High 
School  Principals'  Association." 
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Latin  is  hard.  After  twenty-five  years  of  conscientious  study,  I 
am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  this  fact,  and  cap  quite  sym- 
pathize with  the  remark  of  the  youthful  Heine,  that  the  reason 
why  the  Romans  conquered  the  world  was  because  they  did  not 
have  to  learn  Latin.  Not  only  is  the  Latin  itself  hard,  but  the 
ideas  and  civilization  that  it  presents  are  perhaps  even  harder  to 
the;  beginner.  It  is  a  different  world  to  which  he  is  introduced, 
and  not  a  mere  difference  in  speech.  That  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  reasons  why  children  find  the  modern  languages  so  much 
easier  than  Latin,  and  why  American  children,  when  abroad,  so 
quickly  find  themselves  at  home  with  foreigners.  But  here  we 
have  a  world  separated  from  our  own  by  a  chasm  of  two  thousand 
years,  with  different  public  and  private  life,  a  different  religion — 
in  fact,  different  in  every  respect.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  well 
that  our  boys  and  girls  do  not  know  what  is  before  them  when  t 
they  rush  into  the  difficulties  of  the  first  year,  and  it  is  only  the 
sublime  courage  of  ignorance  that  sustains  them  through  the 
trial. 

But  not  only  are  there  these  difficulties,  but  also  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  character  of  our  school  curriculum,  the 
available  text-books,  and  the  methods  of  teaching. 

The  curriculum. — The  Latin  course  in  the  vast  majority  of 
our  secondary  schools  is  one  of  four  years.  The  number  of 
schools  giving  a  five-  or  six-years'  course  is  so  small,  at  least 
in  the  West,  as  to  be  practically  a  negligible  quantity.  Even 
in  Chicago,  where  the  signs  were  promising  for  a  longer  course, 
I  am  told  that  a  longer  course  is  at  present  being  given  in  but 
two  schools.  Now,  what  that  means  for  our  Latin  pupils  is 
simply  this :  that  they  are  expected  to  do  as  much  work  in  one 
year  as  the  German  boy  with  more  hours  a  week  and  and  with 
better  teachers  does  in  two  or  even  three  years.  The  two  lowest 
classes  in  the  gymnasia  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria  give  eight  hours 
a  week  to  Latin ;  in  Saxony,  Baden,  and  Hesse  they  give  nine, 
and  in  Wurtemberg  they  give  ten.  In  no  case  do  they  think  of 
reading  Caesar  till  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, can  we  be  surprised  that  our  pupils  come  up  to  the  sec- 
ond  year  with   a  very  limited  vocabulary,  slow  and  uncertain 
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apprehension  of  forms,  and  a  very  hazy  notion  of  syntactical 
possibilities.  In  a  word, they  are  only  half  prepared;  and  while 
they  attack  their  history,  mathematics,  and  science  lessons  with 
the  conscious  power  of  achievement,  they  have  to  struggle  des- 
perately to  keep  their  heads  above  water  in  Latin,  and  have  the 
constant  and  growing  feeling  that  it  is  a  little  too  much  for  them. 
Many  sink  in  the  struggle  and  only  the  most  vigorous  survive, 
44  Rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto." 

The  text-books. —  Professor  Bennett,  of  Cornell,  in  his  recent 
book  on  the  "Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,"  scores  the  current 
Beginners'  Latin  Books  with  much  justice.  But  they  reflect,  as 
well  as  determine,  the  methods  of  teaching  mostjemployed,  and 
the  fact  of  their  acceptance  and  well  nigh  universal  use  seems  to 
show  that  teachers  generally  are  satisfied  with  them.  The  fact 
.  is  that  we  are  still  in  a  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  regime 
in  aims  and  methods,  and  until  we  are  fully  committed  to  the 
new  the  present  books  will  be  used.  Under  the  old  regime, 
when  the  doctrine  of  former  culture  sat  enthroned,  the  disci- 
plinary value  of  the  classics  was  the  all-sufficient  argument  for 
their  pursuit ;  rules  were  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  difficulty 
and  the  number  of  exceptions,  and  students  were  reasonably  in 
doubt  whether  the  subjunctive  was  made  for  man  or  man  for  the 
subjunctive.  Against  this  senseless  exaltation  of  grammar  and 
syntax  there  was  a  natural  revolt.  We  are  now  supposed  to  have 
left  this  behind,  and  our  professed  aim  is  to  lead  the  pupil  by  the 
shortest  and  easiest  way  to  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language ; 
grammar,  and  syntax  being  valuable  only  so  far  as  they  assist  in 
accomplishing  this  result.  This,  I  say,  is  our  professed  aim  and 
purpose,  but  we  are  still  in*no  small  degree  exalting  syntax  with 
beginners  beyond  what  is  wise  or  pedagogically  sound,  and  we 
are  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  other  things  that  are  of  much 
more  importance  to  a  pupil  at  that  stage  of  progress.  In  the 
first  year  forms  and  vocabulary  should  have  the  first  place  with 
a  minimum  of  syntax.  In  actual  practice  forms  and  syntax  are 
neck  and  neck  in  the  race  for  preferment,  with  vocabulary  hope- 
lessly in  the  rear.  And  yet  the  failure  to  read  Latin  easily  is 
usually  a  failure  to  know  the  meanings  of  the  words  or  the  sig- 
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nificance  of  a  form,  and  but  rarely  a  weakness  in  syntax.  What 
is  worse,  we  confuse  and  obstruct  a  pupil's  efforts  to  master  his 
forms  by  compelling  him  to  make  a  formal  study  of  construc- 
tions at  the  same  time,  with  the  result  that  he  learns  neither  well. 
An  examination  of  the  books  and  methods  used  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  of  those  used  by  sexta  and  quinta,  the  two 
lowest  classes  in  German  schools,  shows  a  very  different  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  These  two  years  the  pupil  spends  with  scarcely 
any  formal  study  of  syntax,  and  the  whole  first  year  passes  with- 
out taking  up  formally  a  single  subjunctive  construction.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  learned  thoroughly  the  declensions  and  conju- 
gations, and  has  acquired  a  large  vocabulary  by  the  systematic 
making  and  learning  of  word  lists  and  the  copious  reading  of 
simple  Latin.  In  this  translating  he  is  taught  to  recognize  the 
simplest  constructions ;  but  they  are  not  taken  up  formally  for 
study. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  he  has  met  in  his  reading,  and  can 
recognize, the  following:  direct  and  indirect  object, the  ablative 
with  special  verbs,  the  ablative  of  time,  the  genitive  with  adjec- 
tives, clauses  with  ut  and  ne>  the  three  forms  of  condition,  the 
accusative  of  time  and  space,  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive, 
the  constructions  with  names  of  towns,  and  the  commoner  uses 
of  participles.  The  formal  study  of  constructions  is  taken  up  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  largely  by  the  inductive  study  of 
what  has  been  read  during  the  first  two  years.  Of  course  our 
curriculum  does  not  permit  of  our  following  this  method  in  full, 
but  it  suggests  that  we  make  too  much  of  syntax,  and  not 
enough  of  forms  and  vocabulary.  It  suggests,  too,  that  our 
beginners'  books  are  seriously  in  error  when  they  shift  the 
emphasis  now  to  this  thing  and  then  to  that  from  day  to  day 
and  from  week  to  week.  One  thing  at  a  time,  and  that  done 
well,  is  as  good  a  rule  here  as  elsewhere.  Another  more  serious 
error  for  which  the  beginners'  books  are  responsible,  an  error  to 
which  Professor  Bennett1  also  calls  attention  in  the  book  men- 
tioned above,  is  that  these  manuals  not  only  attempt  to  teach 
forms  and  syntax  at  the  same  time,  but  that  there  is  no  per- 

1  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Bennett  and  Bristol,  p.  54. 
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ceptible  plan  in  the  presentation  of  material.  In  this  they 
violate  every  known  law  of  psychology  and  pedagogy.  Surely 
it  is  axiomatic  that  things  belonging  together  should  be  taught 
together,  and  that  by  the  very  structure  of  our  minds  we  remem- 
ber most  easily  things  which  stand  in  a  recognized  logical 
relation  to  each  other.  But  the  beginners'  book,  on  the  plea  of 
variety  and  creation  of  greater  interest,  gives  us  now  a  bit  of  the 
the  noun,  then  of  the  adjective,  then  of  the  verb,  then  a  little 
more  of  the  noun  again,  and  so  on,  while  a  similar  lack  of  coher- 
ence marks  the  presentation  of  the  syntax.  Surely  the  five 
declensions  of  nouns  are  intimately  connected,  and  can  be  best 
learned  and  remembered  in  association,  the  same  is  true  of  the 
declension  of  the  other  parts  of  speech  and  of  the  four  conju- 
gations. So,  too,  the  different  divisions  of  the  genitive,  dative, 
accusative,  etc.,  are  best  learned  in  relation  the  one  to  the  other. 
Every  Latin  Grammar  recognizes  this  tacitly  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  material.  What  would  we  think  of  a  grammar  that 
did  not  do  so !  And  yet  we  are  asked  to  spread  these  disiecta 
membra  before  young  and  helpless  pupils,  with  the  unwarranted 
hope  that  by  some  miraculous  process  of  their  untrained  and 
immature  minds  they  will  be  able  to  make  out  of  this  chaos 
a  well  ordered  and  systematized  knowledge  of  the  essentials 
of  the  language.  The  beginners'  book  of  today  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  Latin  Reader  of  a  generation  ago,  in  so 
far  as  students  are  at  once  introduced  to  the  complete  sentence, 
and  not  kept  for  weeks  on  a  monotonous  and  juiceless  pabulum 
of  isolated  words  and  meaningless  phrases,  but  I  feel  that  this 
advantage  has  been  purchased  at  a  great  loss  in  the  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  which  can  come  only  from  well  systema- 
tized and  integrated  knowledge.  Teachers  that  have  been  in 
the  work  as  long  as  I,  and  can  remember  the  boys  that  came 
up  to  college  under  the  old  regime,  or  can  remember  their  own 
schooling  under  it,  will  agree  with  me  that  boys  then  knew  their 
grammar  much  better  than  they  do  now,  and  especially  their 
forms.  We  studied  the  grammar  directly  in  those  days,  taking 
up  each  subject  in  its  logical  order,  and  for  drill  we  had  the 
Latin  Reader,  based  upon  and  following  the  order  of  the  gram- 
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mar.  The  work  lacked  the  variety  of  the  methods  of  today, 
but  it  was  strongly  concentrative,  and  was  by  no  means  lacking 
in  interest. 

But  the  beginners'  book,  with  all  its  faults,  has  probably 
come  to  stay.  It  is  a  convenience,  and  appeals  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  untried  teacher  and  the  inertia  of  the  experienced  ones. 
Further,  it  is  cheap — which  is  an  unanswerable  argument  to  the 
average  school  board.  This  being  a  condition,  and  not  a  theory, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  and  how  may  the  work  of 
the  first  year  be  made  fairly  successful  in  spite  of  the  evils  that 
so  sorely  beset  us  ?  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  aim  in  view,  and  to  admit  nothing  that  does  not 
minister  directly  to  this  object.  This  aim  I  take  to  be  to  lead 
the  pupil  as  directly  and  as  easily  as  possible  to  a  good  reading 
knowledge  of  Latin.  Questions  that  come  up  for  consideration 
during  the  first  year  are  mainly  the  following :  ( I )  How  shall  we 
teach  pronunciation,  how  much  attention  shall  we  give  to  it  and 
to  the  marking  of  vowels?  (2)  How  may  a  large  vocabulary 
best  be  acquired ?  (3)  How  shall  forms  be  taught?  (4)  How 
much  syntax  shall  be  taught,  and  how  is  a  working  knowledge 
of  syntax  best  imparted?  (5)  What  is  the  relative  value  of 
translating  from  Latin  into  English  and  from  English  into  Latin  ? 
(6)  What  should  we  read  ? 

1.  How  shall  we  teach  pronunciation?  How  much  attention 
shall  we  give  to  it  and  to  the  marking  of  vowels  ? 

On  this  subject  I  quote  from  the  Prussian  Courses  of  Study,  p. 
23,  the  following:  "The  burdening  of  instruction  with  the 
refinements  of  pronunciation  is  not  to  be  recommended. "  The 
essentials  of  pronunciation  are  best  taught  by  imitation.  No 
time  should  be  wasted  by  a  beginner  on  learning  rules  of  the 
sounds  of  letters.  He  will  learn  these  much  better  from  the 
lips  of  his  teacher,  who  should  always  read  clearly  and  distinctly, 
especially  during  the  opening  weeks,  every  sentence  before  it  is 
read  by  the  pupil,  and  should  also  pronounce  each  new  vocabu- 
lary before  it  is  assigned  as  a  lesson.  It  is  easy  to  carry  the 
refinements  of  pronunciation  too  far,  and  to  give  it  too  much 
time  relative  to  its  importance.     I  believe  that  we  should  be 
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satisfied  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  last  two  syllables  of 
the  word,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  accent.  That  is  as 
much  as  the  Germans  pretend  to  do  even  in  their  seminary 
courses  in  the  universities.  The  result  is  that  you  rarely  if  ever 
hear  a  German  student  make  a  mistake  in  the  accent  of  a  word, 
while  we,  in  attempting  to  secure  more,  fail  of  even  that.  We 
are  just  now  under  special  stress  in  this  matter  because  the 
matter  of  quantity  is  at  present  something  of  a  hobby  among 
American  philologists.  While  we  all  rejoice  with  them  that 
many  of  the  uncertainties  of  quantity  have  been  cleared  up,  we 
quite  agree  with  Professor  Bennett  when  he  says :  "  Many  col- 
lege teachers,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  scientific  aspects  of 
their  own  professional  work,  exhibit  a  tendency  to  demand  that 
the  teaching  of  their  own  subject  in  the  secondary  schools  shall 
be  conducted  with  express  reference  to  the  ultimate  needs  of  the 
higher  scholarship."1  So,  in  this  matter  of  quantity,  if  we  follow 
the  lead  of  the  specialists,  we  shall  fall  into  the  grievous  error 
of  spending  our  time  in  the  tithing  of  mint  and  anise  and  cumin, 
while  neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  the  first  year  where  so  much  that  is  absolutely 
fundamental  is  pressing  for  the  most  earnest  attention.  From 
what  I  have  said  thus  far  on  this  theme  you  will  readily  infer 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  asking  beginners  to  memorize  quantities, 
more  particularly  not  the  hidden  quantities.  I  doubt  if  there  be 
a  single  Latinist  in  the  country  that  could  mark  correctly  all  the 
quantities  in  the  first  ten  pages  of  Caesar,  even  provided  that 
they  were  all  known,  which  they  are  not.  Yet,  only  yesterday 
I  was  reading  a  paper  in  an  educational  journal  on  the  teaching 
of  first-year  Latin,  in  which  particular  stress  was  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  having  pupils  mark  all  the  quantities.  I  have 
myself  a  daughter  who  is  attending  a  school  where  this  task  is 
imposed  on  the  beginners'  class.  I  recently  looked  over  some 
of  her  work  and  found  that  the  quantities  were  marked  with 
conscientious  accuracy.  But  when  I  tested  her  on  the  declen- 
sions and  conjugations  she  showed  painful  weakness,  and  her 
vocabulary — well,  the  less  said  about  that  the  better.  Is  it  not 
*  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Bennett  and  Bristol,  p.  80. 
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clear  that  here  was  a  serious  blunder  in  teaching,  a  lack  of  per- 
spective, an  undue  and  diastrous  emphasis  on  non-essentials  ? 
And  I  fear  that  the  same  mistake  is  being  made  in  hundreds  of 
schools.  The  value  of  knowing  quantities  when  we  come  to  the 
scansion  of  verse  is  evident,  but  two-thirds  of  the  beginners  in 
Latin  will  never  read  a  line  of  verse.  What  is  more,  genera- 
tions of  men  have  gotten  music  and  inspiration  out  of  Virgil's 
song  centuries  before  the  subject  of  hidden  quantities  was 
broached  in  the  schools.  I  would  not  have  you  infer  from  this 
that  I  undervalue  the  importance  of  accuracy  in  this  matter.  I 
have  myself  given  the  subject  much  study,  and  consider  it  an 
important  field  of  research,  I  only  wish  to  protest  against  intro- 
ducing the  methods  of  the  philological  seminary  into  the  ele- 
mentary school.  One  prominent  philologist  who  has  come  to 
recognize  the  practical  impossibility  of  infusing  into  beginners 
the  quintessences  of  quantitative  accuracy,  at  least  if  they  are  to 
learn  any  Latin,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say:  "The  introduction  of 
the  Roman  pronunciation  was  a  fundamental  blunder,  and  its 
retention  is  a  serious  mistake."  We  agree,  if  we  are  to  regard 
the  matter  from  his  point  of  view,  but  I  claim  that  all  the  really 
essential  features  of  the  Roman  pronunciation  can  be  imparted  to 
beginners  from  the  lips  of  a  skilful  teacher  with  little  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort,  that  this  pronunciation  can  be  gradually 
refined  by  constant  practice  and  experience,  and  especially  by 
the  use  of  texts  with  marked  quantities.  I  should  require  no 
marking  of  quantities  from  beginners,  or,  at  most,  only  in  final 
syllables  and  penultimate  vowels  long  by  nature  before  a  single 
consonant.  As  for  hidden  quantities  and  what  not,  about  them 
I  should  never  allow  them  to  vex  their  dear  little  souls. 

2.  How  may  a  large  vocabulary  best  be  acquired  ? 

As  has  been  already  said,  lack  of  vocabulary  is  the  chief 
obstacle  to  rapid  reading.  Unfortunately  nowhere  is  our  instruc- 
tion apt  to  be  more  lacking  in  system  and  thoroughness.  The 
foundation  for  a  large  vocabulary  can  and  should  be  laid  during 
the  first  year.  That  is  the  period  of  life  when  the  power  of 
memory  is  the  strongest,  and  that  advantage  should  be  fully 
utilized.     In  the  German  schools  the  boys  begin  to  learn  Latin 
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words  even  before  they  enter  the  gymnasium.  A  little  friend  of 
mine,  an  American  boy,  who  spent  two  years  in  the  grades  pre- 
paratory to  the  gymnasium,  in  what  with  us  would  be  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades,  returned  to  this  country  with  not  only  a  good 
knowledge  of  German,  but  also  with  a  vocabulary  of  three  or 
four  hundred  Latin  words  which  he  had  absorbed  almost  uncon- 
sciously by  having  had  them  in  his  writing  lessons.  No  special 
time  or  effort  was  given  to  it,  but  it  was  just  so  much  clear  gain. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  same  practice  of  using  Latin  words  in 
penmanship  in  the  grades  instead  of  English  for  such  pupils 
as  will  take  up  Latin  later,  would  not  be  impossible.  But  having 
begun  the  study  of  Latin,  practically  all  that  we  attempt  is  to 
require  the  translation  of  the  exercises  in  the  beginners'  book, 
with,  perhaps,  a  little  independent  drill  on  the  vocabulary  itself. 
I  know  no  point  where  our  beginners'  books  are  weaker  or  need 
more  supplementing  than  right  here.  The  cardinal  point  with  a 
vocabulary  at  this  stage  is  that  the  words  in  it  should  be  words 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  such  as  are  found  in  the  elementary 
classics  that  are  to  follow.  But  these  vocabularies  in  question 
not  infrequently  contain  words  that  are  not  found  in  the  first 
classic  read,  and  I  have  noted  a  few  that  are  very  rare  in  any 
Latin.  But  even  if  these  vocabularies  were  not  open  to  this 
criticism,  and  even  if  they  were  thoroughly  learned,  as  they  are 
not  in  many  cases,  there  is  needed  much  systematic  supple- 
mentary work.  One  way  in  which  the  vocabulary  may  be  made 
to  grow  is  by  wide  reading,  and  the  supplementary  reading  to 
be  done  the  first  year,  a  point  on  which  I  will  touch  presently, 
will  minister  to  this  end.  But  reading  is  more  useful  as  a 
means  for  retaining  words  already  learned  than  for  adding  new 
ones.  The  following  means  have  been  tested  and  found  effect- 
ive:x  Let  the  pupils  arrange  from  what  they  read,  lists  of  words, 
grouping  together  first  the  different  parts  of  speech,  and  then 
classifying  the  nouns  and  adjectives  by  their  suffixes,  and  the 
verbs  by  their  conjugation.  In  this  way  they  will  soon  come  to 
learn  the  force  of  the  different  suffixes,  and  an  important  lesson 

'  Cf.  Dettweiler  in  Baumeister's  Handbuch  der  Ertiehungs-  und  Unterrickts- 
lehrefiir  hohere  SchuUn,  p.  109  ff. 
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in  the  formation  of  words  will  have  been  learned.  This  should 
not  be  carried  too  far,  but  only  the  most  important  and  signifi- 
cant facts  pointed  out.  When  this  has  been  done,  groups  of 
words  can  be  built  related  in  meaning  or  in  derivation.  This 
work  is  not  only  very  valuable  but  can  be  made  very  interesting 
if  done  in  class,  as  it  should  be,  by  a  live  and  skilful  teacher. 
A  further,  and  perhaps  equally  effective  method,  is  to  have  the 
class  keep  in  their  notebooks  groups  of  words  that  have  to  do 
with  some  of  the  usual  subjects  of  their  acquaintance  and 
reading.  Whenever  a  new  word  is  met  it  should  be  put  in 
its  proper  group.  This,  again,  is  a  class  exercise,  to  be  done 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  For  example,  a  series  of 
groups  may  be  built  under  the  following  heads :  The  City;  Its 
Inhabitants;  Their  Classes  and  Occupations ;  The  Government 
of  the  City;  Qualifications  of  the  Magistrates;  The  Opposites 
of  these  Qualifications ;  The  Duties  of  the  Magistrates  ;  The 
Sights  of  a  City.  Under  the  first  head,  "The  City,"  let  the  stu- 
dents write  urbs%  oppidutn.  Under  the  second,  "  Its  Inhabitants," 
cives,  incolae,  homines,  viri,  mulieres,  feminae,  senes,  filii,  filiae, 
pueri,  liberi,  etc.;  also  the  verbs  incolere,  habitare.  Under  the 
third  heading,  "Their  Classes  and  Occupations,"  have  them 
write  agricoiae,  artifices,  fabri,  magistri,  mercatores,  milites,  nuntii, 
sacerdotes,  scriptores,  servi,  etc.,  adding  each  word  as  it  is  met  in  the 
reading.  I  will  not  carry  the  illustration  farther,  as  I  think  the 
plan  is  clear.  The  fundamental  principle  of  all  these  devices  is 
the  same,  namely,  that  words  are  best  remembered  in  relations. 
A  little  time  spent  here,  say  half  as  much  as  some  are  giving  to 
the  marking  of  hidden  quantities,  will  yield  wonderful  results  in 
the  ability  to  read  Latin. 

3.  How  shall  forms  be  taught  ? 

Forms  share,  with  the  vocabulary,  the  first  place  in  the  work 
of  the  first  year.  Students  that  do  not  learn  them  well  then  are 
apt  to  limp  badly  forever  after.  To  our  boys  and  girls  inflection 
is  a  strange  and  difficult  thing.  His  German  cousin  across  the 
sea,  who  has  absorbed  der,  die,  das,  and  the  incongruities  of 
Teutonic  genders  with  his  mother's  milk,  finds  all  this  ganz 
natiirlich,  but  even  there  I  have  been  surprised  to  observe   how 
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carefully  the  teachers  lead  up  to  and  develop  the  notion  of  case 
relation  and  case  and  form,  the  keynote  to  the  instruction  being 
that  they  in  every  instance  work  from  a  known  phenomenon  in 
German  to  its  parallel  in  Latin.  In  this  way  they  will  spend 
three  or  four  days  on  the  first  declension.  In  my  younger  and 
more  confident  days  I  did  not  hesitate  to  assign  the  whole  of  the 
first  declension,  including  exercises,  in  a  single  lesson.  I  now 
think  that  a  little  more  time  spent  here  would  have  saved  time 
in  the  end,  for  I  am  sure  that  many  students  have  little  concep- 
tion of  the  real  meaning  and  force  of  a  case  termination  for  a 
long  time  after  they  have  left  the  first  declension  far  behind 
them.  Our  language  does  not  admit  of  the  comparisons  in  form 
that  the  German  does,  but  it  does  furnish  a  few  that  are  very 
useful  right  here.  To  mention  only  one,  by  calling  attention  to 
the  inflection  of  our  interrogative-relative  who,  whose,  whom,  and 
the  respective  force  of  each  case,  we  may  hope  for  an  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  the  nominative,  genitive,  and  accusative  case, 
the  nominative  answering  the  question  who,  the  genitive  whose, 
and  the  accusative  whom.  Again  I  say,  time  spent  here  is  not 
wasted. 

It  is  always  a  temptation  to  a  teacher  of  a  philological  turn 
of  mind  to  do  more  than  is  wise  with  the  formation  of  the  dif- 
ferent cases.  Interesting  and  useful  as  this  is  for  more  advanced 
pupils,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  it  is  much  easier  for  the  child  to 
remember  a  form  as  a  whole  than  it  is  to  remember  its  con- 
stituent parts  and  construct  it.  This  is  still  more  true  where  the 
formations  are  difficult  and  hard  to  trace,  as  in  the  case  forms. 
I  am  even  in  doubt  whether  we  do  not  lose  more  in  good  peda- 
gogy than  we  gain  in  scientific  accuracy  when  we  tell  a  boy  that 
the  stem  of  nouns  of  the  first  declension  ends  in  a  and  in  the 
second  in  o,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  stem  vowel  fails  to 
appear  in  so  many  of  the  cases'.  This  puzzles  and  confuses  the 
pupil  far  more  than  the  scientific  truth  helps  him.  For  all  practical 
and  useful  ends  I  think  it  would  be  quite  as  useful  to  teach 
beginners  that  the  stem  of  a  word  is  the  part  that  does  not 
change,  and  the  variable  part  the  termination.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  matters  of  formation  that  should  be  pointed 
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out  because  they  have  a  positive  value  in  the  identification  of 
forms.     Chief  among  these  are  the  tense  signs  of  the  verb. 

Another  danger  is  that  we  may  teach  forms  that  have  no 
practical  value  in  actual  use,  or  burden  the  memory  with  useless 
rules  and  exceptions  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  ages 
and  still  find  a  place  in  many  grammars  and  beginners'  books. 
For  example  there  is  the  hackneyed  rule  that  names  of  towns  are 
feminine,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  names  of  towns  follow  the 
gender  of  their  termination  just  the  same  as  other  words,  appar- 
ent exceptions  being  when  foreign  towns  keep  the  gender  of  their 
native  language,  for  example  Carinthus  being  fern,  in  Greek 
remains  so  in  Latin,  while  Bibracte  being  neuter  in  Celtic  remains 
so.  The  rules  for  gender  in  the  third  declension  with  their 
numerous  exceptions  are  of  little  practical  value.  Of  them  all 
there  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  that  are  useful.  In  this  same 
declension  pupils  should  be  taught  the  principal  rules  by  which 
we  distinguish  the  I  stems ;  beyond  that  I  should  teach  them 
only  that  masc.  and  fern,  have  turn  in  the  gen.  plur.  and  is  or  es 
in  the  ace.  plur.,  and  that  neut.  I  stems  have  i  in  the  abl.  sing., 
ia  in  the  nom  and  ace.  plur.  and  turn  in  the  gen.  plur.  Further 
minutiae  are  not  necessary  at  this  stage  of  progress.  If  students 
learn  more  it  is  apt  to  be  in  futuram  oblivionem.  In  the  fourth 
declension  the  apparent  irregularity  of  -ubus  instead  of  -ibus  is 
only  a  difference  in  orthography,  tribus  being  the  only  word  that 
has  only  -ubus.  This  matter  may  therefore  be  safely  omitted 
with  beginners.  In  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  the  grammars, 
for  the  sake  of  system  presumably,  give  a  third  person  impera- 
tive and  a  passive  imperative,  practically,  however,  these  forms 
do  not  appear  in  actual  use  and  may  be  omitted.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  forms  of  eo  in  the  perfect  tenses  with  inserted  v. 
This  v  is  always  thrown  out,  and  when  i  follows  ««,  contraction 
takes  place.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  cases  where  the  work 
on  forms  can  be  simplified  and  abbreviated. 

I  need  scarcely  emphasize  the  absolute  necessity  for  thorough 
drill  here.  It  is  the  sine  qua  nan  for  the  mastery  of  the  language. 
German  writers  on  Latin  pedagogy  often  speak  of  transforming 
the  forms  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their  pupils,  and  indeed 
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the  expression  is  none  too  strong  for  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
The  beginners'  books  by  parceling  out  forms  in  homeopathic 
doses  at  long  intervals,  seem  to  shrink  from  attacking  them 
boldly  and  conquering  them.  But  that  is  what  must  be  done, 
and  it  seems  to  me  of  vital  importance  that  we  take  considerable 
time  at  intervals  during  the  first  year  to  give  thorough  drill  on 
the  declensions  en  masse,  with  no  false  and  artificial  divisions,  and 
the  same  with  the  four  conjugations. 

4.  How  much  syntax  shall  be  taught  and  how  is  a  working 
knowledge  of  syntax  best  imparted? 

My  views  on  the  first  of  these  questions  have  already  been 
fairly  well  exploited  in  the  foregoing  pages.  I,  therefore,  simply 
repeat  that  forms  and  vocabulary  having  the  first  place,  syntax 
comes  in  for  a  minor  share  of  attention.  Let  the  weight  of 
instruction  be  on  the  former.  The  principal  constructions  are 
soon  recognized  and  correctly  translated,  and  that  is  all  that 
should  be  attempted.  The  formal  study  of  syntax  does  not 
belong  here.  Let  whatever  is  done  with  syntax  be  of  a  funda- 
mental character,  the  rules  and  usages  that  are  followed  by  all 
the  best  writers,  omitting  all  that  is  unusual  or  peculiar  to 
individual  writers. 

A  working  knowledge  of  syntax  is  imparted  by  the  study  of 
rules  and  the  examples  under  them,  by  reading  and  a  study  of 
the  text,  and  by  the  writing  of  English  into  Latin.  Most  are 
agreed  that  the  second  of  these  means  is  the  most  effective,  but 
this  method  belongs  rather  to  the  more  advanced  courses,  and 
lies  outside  of  this  discussion.  What  is  done  with  syntax  the 
first  year  is  accomplished  mainly  through  the  other  two  methods. 
The  study  of  rules  and  examples  is  especially  open  to  the  danger 
of  self  deception  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  a  false  presump- 
tion of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  unless  the  rules 
are  very  clearly  stated  and  the  examples  very  simple.  Even 
then  a  full  and  careful  explanation  by  the  teacher  with  copious 
parallel  constructions  from  English,  where  such  exist,  seems  to 
me  imperative.  We  little  know  how  much  ignorance  and  what 
absurdities  the  glib  recitation  of  a  rule  often  conceals.  One  of 
our  most  distinguished  Latinists  told  me  that  he  went  through 
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the  high  school  reciting  with  great  satisfaction  to  himself  and 
with  the  approval  of  his  teacher  the  astonishing  statement  that 
"cum  casual  takes  the  subjunctive."  The  study  of  rules  and 
examples  is  usually  followed  by  a  translation  of  illustrative  sen- 
tences from  English  into  Latin.  This,  if  done  with  thought  and 
intelligence,  is  of  some  value,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  a  mere  mechani- 
cal copying  of  the  examples.  But  this  leads  us  naturally  to  the 
next  question  of  our  discussion. 

5.  What  is  the  relative  value  of   translating   from    English 
into  Latin  and  from  Latin  into  English? 

I  presume  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  our  aim  in  having  Eng- 
lish translated  into  Latin  is  to  increase  vocabulary  and  to  enlarge 
the  knowledge  of  syntax  for  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  both 
in  the  reading  of  Latin,  rather  than  with  the  hope  or  design  of 
.  teaching  the  art  of  writing  Latin  as  an  end  in  itself.  To  write 
good  Latin  is  an  elegant  accomplishment  the  acquisition  of  which 
calls  for  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  practice,  and  has  come 
to  be  almost  a  lost  art.  The  time  has  passed  when  the  learned 
world  found  it  necessary  to  use  Latin  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  with  the  passing  of  its  practical  utility  the  cultivation 
of  the  art  began  to  diminish.  The  inherent  difficulty  of  the 
work  and  the  notoriously  poor  results  that  we  obtain  from  it 
have  led  many  to  question  whether  we  are  not  giving  it  too 
much  time,  and  whether  other  methods  of  drill  in  vocabulary 
and  syntax  would  not  yield  more  fruit.  I  think  this  question 
particularly  pertinent  in  the  first  year,  where  syntax  plays  a  sub- 
sidiary part  anyhow,  and  where  we  can  employ  more  effective 
ways  of  teaching  vocabulary.  In  the  German  gymnasia  very 
little  translation  from  German  into  Latin  is  called  for  in  the 
lowest  grades,  that  is  written  translation  ;  but  much  oral  drill  is 
given  with  very  easy  sentences.  That  method  has  the  advantage 
that  many  more  sentences  can  be  given  orally  than  can  be  written, 
and  that  the  work  is  done  in  class  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher.  With  this  method,  too,  the  countless  variations  that 
can  be  made  in  a  single  simple  sentence  in  tense,  mood,  case, 
etc.,  afford  excellent  drill  in  forms :  a  point  in  which  the  written 
exercise  of  seven  or  eight  sentences  is  much  inferior,  for  in  the 
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preparation  of  these,  the  student  is  quite  sure  to  follow  the 
path  of  least  resistance  and  copy  the  needed  forms  from  his 
paradigms.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  most  beginners'  books 
give  too  many  sentences  for  translation  into  Latin,  and  that 
most  of  these  sentences  are  too  hard,  and  that  some  of  the  time 
spent  on  these  could  be  used  to  better  advantage  on  forms  and 
vocabulary,  and  the  translation  of  Latin  into  English.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  ability  to  trace  out  and  identify  Latin  con- 
structions in  English  forms  of  thought  is  not  as  closely  connected 
with  the  ability  to  translate  Latin  into  English  as  we  are  apt  to 
suppose.  The  latter  object  can  and  often  is  successfully  pur- 
sued without  the  former,  and  our  fundamental  aim  is  to  read 
Latin. 

The  Latin  text,  on  the  contrary,  and  its  translation  into  good 
idiomatic  English  is  the  basis  and  end  of  all  our  training.  The 
text  gives  the  material  for  drill  on  forms  and  the  making  of  a 
vocabulary.  It  also  gives  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of 
syntax,  a  knowledge  of  which  should  be  gradually  built  up  from 
the  inductive  study  of  the  text.  And  the  translation  into  Eng- 
lish, affording  as  it  does  an  unrivaled  field  for  the  study  of  our 
own  language,  is  the  chief  justification  for  the  place  that  Latin 
fills  in  our  curriculum.  But  my  mention  of  text  and  translation 
seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  work  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
naturally  leads  to  the  question  of  what  reading,  if  any,  should 
be  attempted  the  first  year. 

6.  What  should  we  read  ? 

In  my  opinion  simple  connected  reading  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  beginners  in  Latin  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
here  more  than  anywhere  else,  perhaps,  the  teacher  needs  to 
supplement  the  slender  and  inadequate  resources  of  the  average 
text-book.  By  omitting  half  of  the  sentences  designed  for 
translation  into  Latin,  adequate  time  will  be  found.  It  was  the 
great  Ritschl  who,  when  asked  for  advice  in  mastering  Latin, 
said,  "  Lcsen,  viel  lesen,  sehr  viel  lesen,  sehr  viel  viel  lesen." 
While  a  certain  number  of  detached  sentences  continue  to  be 
necessary  for  illustrative  purposes,  the  structure  of  the  Latin 
sentence  can  be  learned  only  from  connected  narrative,  and  it  is 
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unfamiliarity  with  this,  next  to  forms  and  vocabulary,  that  bars 
the  gate  to  the  young  Latinist.  The  lack  of  suitable  matter 
from  the  ancient  classics  at  once  presents  itself,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Romans  did  not  write  expressly  for  our 
babes  and  sucklings.  But  there  is  an  abundance  of  material,  if 
we  are  wise  enough  to  use  it.  Many  teachers  seem  to  think 
that  any  Latin  that  does  not  bear  the  classic  brand  is  necessarily 
bad  Latin,  and  will  carry  dangerous  contagion  ot  poor  grammar 
and  barbarous  syntax  into  our  schools.  But  the  Latin  schools 
of  Europe  have  never  hesitated  to  manufacture  what  was  needed 
for  their  elementary  classes,  and  have  not  only  not  suffered 
therefrom,  but  with  most  excellent  results.  And  there  is  no 
reason  why  bad  results  should  be  feared.  Much  of  this  modern 
Latin  is  far  from  being  poor,  and  some  of  it  would  not  disgrace 
Cicero  himself.  Some  of  the  best  collections  of  this  nature 
known  to  me  for  beginners  are  the  following :  Meurer,  Latein- 
isches  Lesebuchfur  Sexta;  Perthes,  Lateinisckes  Lesebuch  fur  Sexta, 
also  fiir  Quinta;  Oehler,  Schubert,  and  Sturmhoefel,  Ubungsbuch 
fur  den  grammatischen  Untetricht  im  Lateinischin  fur  Sexta;  and 
Ritchie,  Fabulae  Facile s.  Any  enterprising  teacher  could  easily 
take  from  such  sources  as  these  as  much  supplementary  reading 
as  was  needed,  and,  by  means  of  hektograph  or  typewriter,  fur- 
nish his  pupils  with  it.  The  selections  have  the  following  dis- 
tinct advantages :  they  are  connected  Latin  and  not  the  disiecta 
membra  of  mutilated  classical  remains ;  they  are  not  too  hard, 
they  develop  power  in  the  pupil  and  do  not  discourage  him ; 
they  are  interesting  in  themselves  and  are  worth  translating,  a 
reward  for  the  labor  of  translating  that  pupils  have  a  right  to 
expect;  most  of  them  in  subject-matter  are  connected  with 
Roman  life,  custom,  and  tradition,  and  are  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion to  the  work  that  follows;  and,  lastly,  they  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  an  emasculated  edition  of  a  later  classic,  because  such 
preliminary  reading  destroys  all  subsequent  interest  in  it  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  adding  a  word  with  refer- 
ence to  the  teacher  of  first-year  Latin,  for  he,  after  all,  is  a  more 
important  factor  than  any  book  or  any  method.     I  have  spent 
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many  years  of  my  life  in  the  preparation  of  Latin  teachers  for 
t;he  secondary  schools,  and  every  now  and  then  some  half- 
prepared  candidate  for  a  Latin  position  will  come  to  me  for  a 
recommendation  and  say :  "  I  know  that  my  preparation  is  defi- 
cient, but  will  you  not  recommend  me  for  the  beginners'  work  ? 
I  am  sure  I  could  do  that."  "Any  year  but  that,"  I  reply. 
Nowhere  is  the  need  greater  for  skill,  experience  and  knowledge. 
Put  the  strongest  and  best  teacher  you  have  in  charge  of  the 
first  year,  and  a  weaker  one  will  do  well  enough  in  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth.  And  I  wish  to  plead  in  this  connection,  and 
especially  for  the  beginners'  class,  for  more  real  teaching  and 
less  mere  hearing  of  lessons.  The  recitation  hour  should  be  most 
valuable  for  the  development  and  application  of  new  knowledge. 
No  new  principle  or  new  matter  of  any  description  should  be 
assigned  for  an  advance  lesson  that  has  not  been  carefully  and 
fully  developed  by  the  teacher  before  the  pupils,  and  with  their 
co-operation.  My  observation  leads  me  to  fear,  however,  that 
in  our  schools  this  is  more  usually  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
A  difficult  advance  lesson  assigned  with  no  explanation  one  day 
becomes  the  slovenly  and  half-prepared,  because  half-understood, 
recitation  of  the  next ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  nervous  and  trying 
hour  for  both  pupils  and  teacher  he  has  barely  time  at  the  stroke 
of  the  bell  to  shout,  "The  next  lesson  in  advance  for  tomorrow," 
and  so  the  sad  work  goes  on.  I  would  that  I  were  exaggerat- 
ing, but  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  The  amount  of  time  and 
energy  that  pupils  waste  in  misdirected  and  unintelligent  study 
is  appalling. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  wise  that  in  the  division  of  work  in 
a  high  school  the  teachers  of  Latin  should  also  be  in  charge  of 
the  classes  in  ancient  history  and  English  language.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  mutual  and  helpful  correlation  between  these  subjects 
and  Latin  are  so  numerous  and  obvious  as  not  to  need  mention. 
.    I  conclude  with  a  resume  of  the  suggestions  made  : 

i.  The  essentials  of  a  good  pronunciation  are  best  taught 
by  imitation.  The  teacher  should  be  the  model.  Marking  of 
vowels  is  of  minor  importance,  and  should  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 
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2.  A  large  vocabulary  should  be  acquired.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  the  systematic  making  and  study  of  word  lists 
and  copious  reading. 

3.  The  thorough  mastery  of  forms  is  of  vital  importance  at 
this  stage.    Scientific  explanations  of  formations  are  not  in  place. 

4.  Syntax  should  have  a  secondary  place.  Little  formal  study 
should  be  done,  but  the  student  should  be  taught  to  recognize 
the  principal  constructions  in  his  reading. 

5.  The  value  of  translating  from  English  into  Latin  is  some- 
times overrated.  On  the  contrary,  the  value  of  translating  from 
Latin  into  idiomatic  English  cannot  be  overrated. 

6.  Read  as  much  simple  connected  Latin  as  possible.  Use 
modern  sources  where  ancient  ones  fail. 

7.  Put  the  strongest  teacher  in  charge  of  the  beginners'  class. 

8.  Correlate  the  work  in  English  language,  ancient  history, 
and  Latin. 

Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge. 
Michigan  State  Normal  College. 
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THE     PLACE    OF    COMMERCIAL    STUDIES    IN    THE 
HIGH   SCHOOL.' 

I  will  not  attempt  a  philosophical  or  pedagogical  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  commercial  education  in  general,  but  will  refer 
to  the  very  complete  exposition  of  the  question  by  Mr. 
Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  director  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.8  Some  of  his  con- 
clusions are :  Business  education  is  a  demand  of  the  times. 
The  secondary  school  must  widen  its  course  and  include  com- 
mercial education.  Commercial  courses  will  increase  the  attend- 
ance at  secondary  schools.  Business  education  is  valuable  and 
necessary.  Value  of  special  training  is  now  recognized  in  all 
other  lines  of  activity,  and  it  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for 
business.  Dr.  Herrick  also  considers  commercial  education  in 
foreign  countries  and  points  out  the  obstacles  to  its  inauguration 
in  this  country. 

In  considering  the  place  of  commercial  studies  in  the  high 
school,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter,  more  than  is  necessary,  into  the 
question  of  electives  in  the  high  school.  But  that  I  may  make 
the  subsequent  portion  of  this  paper  clear,  I  shall  briefly  give 
my  point  of  view. 

Often  the  pupil  entering  the  high  school  is  very  much  per- 
plexed over  the  selection  of  studies,  but  the  pupil  and  his  parents 
will  be  able  to  answer  such  questions  as  these:  "Do  you  wish 
to  prepare  for  college?"  "Do  you  wish  to  go  to  a  technical 
school,  or  a  medical  school,  or  a  normal  school,  or  do  you  wish 
a  good  general  education?"  "  If  you  are  going  no  further  than 
the  high  school  and  must  immediately  begin  to  earn  your  living 
after  leaving  the  high  school,  do  you  wish  to  learn  a  trade,  go 
into  business  or  into  a  business  office?"  In  other  words,  "What 
is  your  purpose?"    This  much,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  answered 

'Delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  High  School  Masters'  Club. 
9  Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Herbart  Society,  1 899.     Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press. 
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by  the  parents  and  pupil.  Now,  if  the  boy  and  his  parents  have 
no  definite  purpose  for  the  future,  it  is  very  unfortunate  for  the 
boy  if  he  enters  the  high  school  amid  a  mass  of  electives,  hoping 
to  hit  on  something  that  will  please  his  fancy,  or  by  chance  to 
find  his  natural  bent.  He  needs  assistance  right  at  this  point. 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  too,  that  schools  supposedly  organized  on 
the  freely  elective  plan  may  set  so  many  limitations  that 
the  freedom  of  choice  is  not  more  unrestricted  than  in  the 
school  that  has  many  separate  courses  of  study,  allowing  many 
electives  within  the  courses  and  giving  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in 
the  way  of  substitutions.  Hence  the  question  may  become  one  of 
administration,  depending  simply  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
school  principal  for  a  judicious  solution.  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  question  "What  is  your  purpose?"  should  be  constantly 
before  the  boy's  mind,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  when  the  answer 
is  received,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  point  the  way  ; 
and  the  way  should  be  blazed  so  definitely  that  the  pupils  may 
follow  it  in  logical  order  and  sequence.  The  school,  then,  should 
be  arranged  on  the  elective  course  plan.  The  courses  should  be 
so  co-ordinated  that,  if  the  pupil  finds  he  is  on  the  wrong  path, 
he  may  change  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible.  His  original 
purpose  may  have  been  to  go  to  college,  but  he  finds  that  he 
cannot  learn  Latin,  although  he  has  shown  an  aptitude  for  math- 
ematics. He  may  then  decide  that  he  prefers  the  technical 
school.  He  should  be  allowed  to  change  to  this  course  without 
loss  of  time,  provided  he  has  passed  his  one  or  two  years  in  the 
other  course.  This  is  given  simply  as  an  illustration  of 
what  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  co-ordination  of  the 
various  courses.  I  believe  emphatically  in  an  increasing  number 
of  electives  in  each  course  as  the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth 
year  is  approached. 

The  commercial  work  should  be  given  the  same  standing  as 
any  of  the  other  courses.  The  way  should  be  marked  out  in 
logical  sequence  for  the  pupil,  and  he  should  be  allowed  optional 
subjects  in  his  third  and  fourth  years,  but  should  be  compelled 
to  select  certain  of  the  approved  conservative  high-school  studies, 
such  as  a  modern  language  and  science  throughout  the  course. 
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I  have  spoken  of  these  points  because  I  fear,  when  we  intro- 
duce into  the  curriculum  simply  commercial  studies,  such  as 
bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  commercial  arithmetic,  particu-. 
larly  under  the  freely  elective  plan  or  under  the  plan  in  which 
commercial  studies  are  considered  unimportant  electives  in  a 
general  course,  and  allow  pupils  to  take  as  much  or  as  little  as 
they  please  of  these  subjects,  that  we  are  not  adding  strength 
to  our  school,  neither  are  we  gaining  the  approval  of  the  public 
for  effective  work  in  this  department.  This  work  must  be  digni- 
fied by  making  it  a  department,  and  should  be  put  into  a  school 
as  so  many  separate  studies,  for  the  student  will  be  inclined  to 
select  bookkeeping  and  stenography  because  they  are  easy,  and 
because  he  is  without  any  well  defined  purpose. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  public  demand  for  the  com- 
mercial course,  and  the  high  schools  must  listen  to  the  demand. 
In  our  high  school  in  Lowell,  of  the  600  entering  in  September, 
1900,  and  in  September,  1901,  228,  or  more  than  30  per  cent., 
selected  this  course.  This  seems  to  prove  conclusively  the  public 
demand  for  commercial  studies  in  this  particular  city.  These 
228  pupils  and  their  parents  have  had  opportunity  to  give  three 
months'  consideration  to  the  choice  of  a  course  of  study,  and  I 
believe  the  selection,  in  each  case,  has  been  made  only  after 
careful  deliberation.  In  the  past,  this  commercial  training  has 
been  largely  given  by  private  commercial  colleges.  If  we  are 
going  to  succeed,  we  must  equal  the  work  of  the  best  commercial 
colleges  in  technical  training,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  broad 
general  education. 

A  tabulation  of  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
referred  to  above,  following  a  form  used  by  Dr.  Herrick,  is  as 
follows : 

Independent  business 28 

Clerks  and  salespeople 16 

Skilled  laborers 61 

Unskilled  laborers 30 

Professional 4 

Quasi-professional 8 

Policemen 11 

Engineers 4 
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Carpenters 9 

Machinists 17 

Firemen 4 

Farmers 13 

Janitors 2 

No  ascertainable  occupation -21 

The  persons  to  whom  these  students  are  responsible  are  as 
follows : 

Fathers  living 192 

Widowed  mothers 25 

Guardians 11 

Some  of  these  parents  are  poor,  hard-working  people,  who  are 
determined  that  their  boys  and  girls  shall  have  a  better  start  in 
life  than  they  had  themselves.  This  often  means  a  hard  strug- 
gle. They  depend  upon  the  high  school  to  do  this  work.  They 
do  not  consider  the  subject  further,  but  rely  absolutely  upon  the 
high  school.  The  average  citizen  has  absolute  confidence  in  the 
public-school  system,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  criticise  it. 
The  high  school  must  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  important 
task  of  educating  those  whose  school  work  ends  with  their  high- 
school  course.  I  think  we  have  failed  to  hold  this  class  of 
pupils.  These  pupils  will  select  an  English  course  or  a  general 
course  with  no  well  defined  purpose  in  mind.  They  realize  all 
the  time  that  when  they  finish  their  high- school  course  they  must 
find  employment.  Upon  entering  the  school  they  are  usually 
impressed  with  the  new  conditions.  They  are  impressed  with 
the  size  of  the  school,  and  for  a  time  will  be  earnest  students. 
But  they  soon  begin  to  doubt  if  this  school  work  will  bring  them 
increased  wages  when  they  finally  enter  the  business  world. 
They  cannot  comprehend  the  purpose  of  the  training.  They 
begin  to  get  restless,  and  the  teachers  now  begin  to  put  pressure 
on  these  boys  because  they  are  lagging  behind  the  class.  The 
boy  may  become  disorderly  or  he  may  become  a  truant.  At  any 
rate,  he  either  drops  out  of  school  or  is  sent  out  of  school 
because  we  have  failed  to  hold  his  interest ;  we  have  failed  to 
impress  him  with  the  idea  that  he  is  getting  real  benefit  from  the 
school.  We  may  tell  a  boy  who  says  he  doesn't  see  the  use  of 
studying  geometry  that  the  study  of  geometry  is  one  of  the 
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finest  methods  of  mental  discipline  that  has  ever  been  invented, 
that  this  study  is  approved  by  the  most  prominent  educators  that 
the  world  has  known.     This    statement  makes  no  impression 
whatever  on  the  boy's  consciousness,  and  he  will  not  believe  that 
the  ability  to  demonstrate  a  certain  proposition  in  geometry  will 
be  of  material  aid  to  him  in  after  life.     The  boy  who  is  going  to 
college  may  also  be  rather  skeptical  about  the  value  of  geome- 
try, and  inclined  to  shirk  it.     We  have  no  need  to  explain,  as  in 
the  other  case,  the  wonderful  mental  development  that  comes  to 
all  who  study  this  subject.    We  have  only  to  say  "You  must  do 
it  because  your  college  requires  it."     The  purpose  of  his  school 
work  comes  before  his  mind,  and  he  proceeds  to  learn  his  demon- 
strations without  protest.     This  may  not  be  the  highest  motive 
educationally,  nevertheless  it  is  a  powerful  one.     Right  here  the 
commercial  course  will  supply  a  motive  and  a  purpose  for  those 
who  have  not  the  strong  incentive  that  the  college  boy  has.    We 
can  show  the  pupil  that  he  will  become  a  more  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful worker,  a  better  citizen,  and  take  a  higher  stand  in  the 
community  if  he  completes  his  course.     The  boy  believes  this, 
for  there  is  so  much  that  is  practical  in  the  course  that  it  appeals 
to  him.     The  boy  will  stay  to  finish  his  course  if  possible.   The 
reputation  that  the  course  is   practical  will   gradually  spread. 
Parents  will  believe  that  it  is  valuable,  and  large  numbers  who, 
hitherto,  have  begun  work  at  the  end  of  the  grammar-school 
course,  will  come  to  us,  and  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  them  into  better  citizens 

The  most  important  part  of  the  work  in  the  commercial  course 
is  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  (and  of  course  it  is  desirable  in 
any  other  course,  but  it  is  a  great  necessity  right  here  with  this 
group  of  pupils)  habits  of  promptness,  obedience,  reliability,  and 
alertness ;  and  in  the  beginning  we  try  to  impress  the  idea  on 
the  mind  of  every  pupil,  that  if  he  ever  expects  to  be  successful, 
he  must  have  all  of  these  qualities.  We  try  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  that  the  business  man  will  not  tolerate  a  lack  of  any  of 
these  traits  of  character.  The  boy  sees  the  purpose  of  such 
instruction,  and  he  will  acquiesce  more  readily  than  he  would  if 
you  attempted  to  teach  him  geometry  in  the  same  way.     We 
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often  hear  school  men  say  that  bookkeeping  and  stenography  are 
not  educational,  apparently  thinking  that  this  settles  the  whole 
question.  Whether  these  subjects  are  educational  or  not 
depends,  as  in  the  case  of  other  studies,  largely  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  skill  of  the  teacher. 

The  teachers  in  the  commercial  department  form  a  group  by 
themselves,  and  each  teacher  is  responsible  for  his  subject, 
whenever  used.  If  a  boy  uses  poor  English  in  some  other  sub- 
ject, he  is  turned  over  to  his  teacher  of  English  for  correction.  If 
his  penmanship  and  mechanical  work  in  English  are  slovenly,  he 
is  sent  back  to  his  teacher  of  penmanship  for  improvement.  If  he 
is  inaccurate  and  slow  in  adding  columns  of  figures  in  his  book- 
keeping, he  is  turned  over  to  the  teacher  of  mental  arithmetic 
for  additional  training,  and  he  is  taught  that  all  of  his  work  must 
be  done  in  his  best  fashion. 

I  have  in  mind  now  a  boy,  one  of  those  very  slow  boys,  phys- 
ically inactive,  large,  and  apparently  sleepy.  He  is  in  the  com- 
mercial course.  I  can  see  the  career  of  that  boy  in  any  of  the 
other  courses  to  be  something  like  this :  He  tries  his  best  to 
learn  French  and  his  English,  but  he  is  slow  and  it  requires  one 
minute  for  him  to  rise  in  his  seat  for  a  recitation ;  it  requires 
three  or  four  minutes  for  the  teacher  to  draw  the  semblance  of  a 
response  from  him.  The  boy,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  is  discour- 
aged, and  both  teacher  and  pupil  agree  that  his  case  is  hopeless. 
In  the  mental  arithmetic,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  instructor, 
after  a  few  weeks'  training  he  leads  the  class  in  rapid  mental  cal- 
culations ;  and  one  day,  to  test  him,  the  instructor  gave  the  men- 
tal problem  with  all  the  rapidity  of  which  he  was  master.  This 
boy  was  the  only  one  to  keep  up  with  the  instructor.  In  rapid 
addition  made  after  the  dictation  of  figures,  if  he  succeeds  in 
getting  the  figures  written,  he  adds  them  faster  than  anybody 
else  in  the  class.  He  is  so  slow,  however,  that  sometimes  he 
cannot  get  the  figures  down,  and  then  he  is  beaten.  The  fact 
thafr  the  boy  can  do  some  kind  of  work  better  than  his  compan- 
ions, is  a  revelation  to  him,  and  he  is  going  to  do  all  his  other 
work  very  much  better  because  he  is  gaining  confidence  in  his 
own  ability,  and  the  commercial  course   has  added  one  more 
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avenue  by  which  the  individual  can  discover  the  particular  niche 
in  which  he  belongs. 

The  commercial  course,  then,  should  be  dignified  by  a  name, 
and  the  various  studies  in  it  should  be  logically  arranged  as  in 
other  courses.  The  next  problem  to  confront  us  is,  What  shall 
the  course  be  ?  Shall  it  be  a  two  years',  three  years',  or  four 
years'  course  ?  Shall  we  make  it  on  the  assumption  that  all 
pupils  will  stay  with  us  four  years,  so  that  we  may  send  tbem 
all  into  business  life  trained  to  the  minute  ?  This  would  be  a 
comparatively  simple  program  to  arrange,  and  one  in  which  the 
results  would  realize  all  our  ambitions. 

One  of  the  four  years'  commercial  courses  that  came  to  my 
notice  in  a  somewhat  extended  investigation  of  the  subject, 
which  gave  me  very  much  help,  was  arranged  for  the  Worcester 
High  school.  It  is  a  four  years'  course,  with  the  last  year  filled 
with  commercial  subjects.  The  first  year,  as  I  remember  it,  con- 
tained no  commercial  subjects,  but  was  made  up  of  the  ordinary 
studies  of  the  general  course.  The  program  seemed  to  be  nearly 
ideal  for  those  schools  in  which  a  four  years'  course  could  be 
demanded,  and  in  which  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  enter 
stay  for  the  four  years.  But  the  high-school  conditions  in  some 
cities  will  hardly  allow  of  such  a  program  if  we  wish  to  do 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  In  Lowell  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  cannot  stay 
with  us  four  years.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  drop  out  of 
school  without  graduation.  The  remaining  50  per  cent,  gradu- 
ate either  in  the  three  or  four  years'  course.  For  a  long  time 
we  have  given  two  diplomas  —  a  three  years'  diploma  for  the 
pupil  who  satisfactorily  completes  three  years'  work  in  any 
course,  and  the  other  diploma  for  those  who  have  completed 
four  years'  work.  The  same  arrangement  holds  in  the  commer- 
cial course  ;  that  is,  we  give  a  diploma  at  the  end  of  three  years' 
work  and  at  the  end  of  four  years'  work. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  we  must  allow  a  good  deal  of  commer- 
cial work  in  the  first  three  years  if  a  large  percentage  drop 
out  before  completing  three  years.  I  will  give  the  course  as 
arranged  for  Lowell,  not  because  it  is  an  ideal  course,  but  as  an 
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illustration  of  a  practicable  working  course  that  fits  our  own 
conditions  and  co-ordinates  with  the  established  courses  of  the 
school.     It  is  as  follows  : 

First  year. — Algebra,  mental  arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  pen- 
manship, correspondence,  bookkeeping,  and  English  ;  all  prescribed. 

Second  year. — Bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  commercial  arithmetic, 
history,  and  English,  prescribed  ;  French,  geometry,  physics,  elective.  One 
subject  from  the  latter  group  to  be  taken. 

Third  year. — Bookkeeping,  history,  and  English,  prescribed.  Stenogra- 
phy and  typewriting,  French,  German,  chemistry,  physiology  and  astronomy, 
elective.    From  the  latter  group  two  electives  must  be  taken. 

Fourth  year. — Stenography  and  English,  prescribed.  French,  German, 
chemistry,  industrial  history,  and  economics,  elective.  Two  electives  must 
be  taken. 

The  study  of  English  in  the  course  runs  through  the  four 
years  and  is  identical  with  the  English  in  the  other  courses. 
The  history  is  similar  to  the  history  work  of  the  other 
courses,  but  it  is  all  taught  from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
stress  being  laid  upon  the  history  of  the  world  as  having  been 
shaped  by  commercial  and  trade  conditions. 

The  bookkeeping  does  not  really  begin  until  the  second  half 
of  the  first  year,  as  the  time  is  taken  up  in  penmanship,  spelling, 
and  correspondence,  and  a  general  attempt  to  shape  the  mechan- 
ical work  of  the  student  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  his 
work  accurately  and  neatly.  Rapid  methods  in  arithmetic  are 
taught  in  connection  with  the  bookkeeping  in  the  entire  course. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  equipment,  which  must  be 
liberal  and  complete  ;  nor  the  question  of  teachers,  who  must 
be  strong,  well  trained,  and  skilful.  The  course  must  be  as  exact- 
ing as  any  other  course,  and  it  will  equal  any  course  in  educational 
value.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  we 
have  accomplished  everything  outlined  in  this  paper,  as  our 
course  has  been  in  operation  less  than  two  years.  I  have  tried 
to  present  some  of  the  motives  that  guided  us  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  commercial  course  as  an  important  department 
of  our  high  school,  and  will  say  that  the  results  thus  far  have 
exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  that  I  have  abso- 
lute faith  in  the  future  success  of  this  department. 

Cyrus  W.  Irish. 
High  School, 
Lowell,  Mass. 
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"  How  far  the  Public  High  School  is  a  Just  Charge  Upon  the 
Public  Treasury,"  was  the  title  of  an  able  paper  read  at  the 
October,  1898,  meeting  of  the   New  England  Association1  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools.     That  it  is  a  just  charge  in 
Massachusetts  has  been  settled  by  statute  law  and  removes  the 
question  from  the  realm  of  legitimate  discussion.     It  was  shown 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  public  high  schools  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  was  one-fifth  of  the  entire  school  expense 
for  the  state ;  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  high  schools  were 
entitled  to  receive  four-thirteenths  of  the  school  funds,  since 
four  of  the  thirteen  years  of  the  school  course,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  high-school  graduation,  were  included  in   the  high- 
school  course.     It  may  be  fairly  argued  that  if  high  schools  are 
to  justify  their  existence  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of 
any  state,  it  must  be  on  some  basis  other  than  the  length  of  the 
course  of  study.     They  should  be  willing  to  have  the  sterling 
business   principle  of  "value  received"  applied  rigorously,  and 
for  the  schools  that  give  due  return,  there  will  always  be  abund- 
ant and  unquestioning  financial  support. 

That  high  schools  do  not  reach  the  masses  as  they  should 
and  as  they  can  and  must,  will  be  generally  admitted.  To  sup- 
pose that  they  are  not  alive  to  this  condition,  or  that  they  are 
not  making  strenuous  effort  to  widen  the  scope  of  their  influ- 
ence, would  be  at  once  to  make  a  grave  error  and  do  them 
serious  injustice. 

The  American  high  school  was  not  designed,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, the  old  academy,  for  a  college  preparatory  school.  Its 
chief  and  ultimate  aim  is  the  preparation  of  young  men  and 
women  for  American  citizenship.  The  curricula  of  tax-supported 
schools  must  be  elastic  enough  to  respond  to  the  pulse  of  rea- 
sonable popular  demand.  That  this  is  being  done  is  evidenced 
by  the  adoption  of  the  elective,  commercial,  and  manual-training 

1  See  School  Review,  Vol.  VI,  p.  746. 
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courses ;  and  by  the  establishment  of  commercial  and  manual- 
training  high  schools. 

One  frequently  hears  in  educational  gatherings  or  reads1  in 
the  daily  press  the  statement,  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  our 
public-school  pupils  ever  gets  into  the  high  school.  If  the 
United  States  is  taken  as  a  base,  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  registered  in  our  public  schools  are  all  that  are  ever 
accredited  as  taking,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  high-school  course. 
If  different  states  are  taken  we  get  percentages  varying  from  the 
lowest  to  8  per  cent.,  that  of  Massachusetts,  the  highest.  If  it 
is  true  that  we  are  unable  to  attract  to  the  high  school  more 
than  three,  five,  or  eight  in  each  one  hundred  of  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools,  then  we  should  seriously  review  our  course  of 
study  and  inspect  our  school  policy  with  the  hope  of  ascertain- 
ing and  correcting  the  difficulty.  That  this  impression  is  quite 
general,  one  needs  only  to  examine  the  speeches  of  our  most 
prominent  educators  to  determine.  The  question  is,  does  high 
school  enrollment  represent  high  school  efficiency  t 

Well-intentioned  people  have  opposed  the  high  school  as  a 
part  of  the  public-school  system  on  the  ground  that  the  public 
patronizes  the  high  school  to  such  a  limited  extent  that  the 
small  fraction  can  be  ignored  in  the  general  problem  of  public 
education  without  any  material  effect  upon  final  results.  These 
same  people  argue  that  the  high  school  provides  a  liberal  educa- 
tion for  a  selected  few,  something  the  public  should  not  be 
required  to  do.  They  assert"  that  the  high  school  is  the  most 
expensive  school  in  the  system ;  that  higher  salaries  are  paid  the 
teachers;  that  more  expensive  apparatus  and  library  facilities 
are  required;  that  larger  and  more  expensive  buildings  are 
needed ;  and  that  all  of  these  items  increase  year  by  year ;  and 
from  the  statement  of  the  educators  themselves  it  is  established 
that  public  education  ends  with  the  completion  of  the  grammar- 
school  course  or  before  it.  That  the  high  school  is  the  most 
expensive  school  in  the  system  goes  without  argument ;  the  same 

'See  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  LIV,  p.  316. 

"Consult  the  discussion  on  "Unification"  in  New  York  State,  1898-9,  Educa- 
tional Review  t  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  409,  510 ;  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  43-79. 
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is  true  when  we  speak  of  clothing  the  man  and  the  child,  or 
when  we  compare  their  relative  expense  along  any  line,  but  this 
fact  could  hardly  be  used  as  an  effective  argument  against  the 
man. 

While  statute  law  has  settled  some  things  for  the  high  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  there  are  still  murmurings  against  them  in  that 
state  as  elsewhere.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  report*  of 
Secretary  Frank  A.  Hill,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education.  In  commenting  upon  this  misuse  of  the  ratio 
between  high  school  and  public  school  attendance,  Mr.  Hill 
takes  occasion  to  say  that  the  7.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school 
enrollment  of  the  state  that  is  found  in  high  schools  does  not 
indicate  the  proportion  of  school  children  who  pursue  their 
studies  beyond  the  elementary  school ;  and  to  claim  that  only 
7.6  per  cent,  enter  the  high  school  is  misleading,  and  tends  to 
underestimate  the  importance  of  the  high  school  as  a  part  of 
our  public-school  system.  The  state  superintendent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  his  annual  report  for  1895  points  out  the  same  misuse 
of  statistics  in  that  state  and  urges  that  "The  time  has  come 
when  the  teachers  of  our  Pennsylvania  high  schools  should  cor- 
rect such  a  serious  error  in  the  public  mind." 

High  schools  are  not  found  in  country  districts  or  small  vil- 
lages ;  and  yet  the  thousands  of  children  in  these  localities  are 
reckoned  in  as  a  part  of  the  divisor  in  this  problem,  when  by 
their  geographical  location  they  are  excluded  from  the  possi- 
bility of  high-school  enjoyment.  Those  out  of  the  sphere  of 
high-school  influence  would  have  to  be  added,  as  well  as  those 
within,  if  we  are  dealing  with  mere  percentages  concerning  given 
areas.  But  such  figures  are  of  little  value  in  a  problem  like  the 
one  before  us,  and  are  manifestly  unfair.  If' we  are  to  adopt 
the  method  used  by  these  critics  of  the  public  high  school,  it 
would  be  a  much  fairer  test  of  high-school  efficiency  if  we 
should  take  for  the  divisor  the  total  enrollment  for  all  schools 
in  those  communities  within  the  circle  of  high-school  influence, 
and  for  the  dividend  the  actual  high-school  enrollment  in  said 
communities.     Those  pupils  who  are  taking  one  or  more  high- 

'See  Fifty -Eighth  Annual  Retort  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  p.  67. 
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school  studies  should  be  reckoned  in  the  dividend  as  well  as  in 
the  divisor ;  the  quotient  would  then  be  the  percentage  of  high- 
school  enrollment  to  the  total  school  enrollment  for  the  localities 
taken.  With  this  correction,  without  any  change  of  method,  it 
would  be  found  that  a  far  greater  number  of  those  within  the 
sphere  of  high-school  influence  were  enjoying,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  advantages  afforded  by  our  high  schools. 

The  misleading  statement  that  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population  ever  enter  the  high  school  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  number  actually  enrolled  in  secondary  schools  in 
one  year  by  the  total  school  enrollment.  To  show  the  absurdity 
of  their  line  of  reasoning,  we  goto  the  actuaries'  tables1  and 
take  the  number  of  children  there  shown  at  five  years  of  age  to 
be  pupils  in  the  first  primary  grade,  and  divide  as  before,  we 
find  that  less  than  9  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  ought  to  be  in 
the  first  primary  grade  actually  enter  that  grade.  If  we  carry 
the  same  reasoning  a  step  further,  substituting  in  secondary 
schools  the  number  of  births  in  one  year  that  produce  the  school 
population,  as  shown  by  the  actuaries'  tables,  and  divide  this 
number  by  the  school  population,  we  show  that  less  than  12 
per  cent,  were  ever  born  —  reducHo  ad  absurdum.  The  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  method  of  reasoning  heretofore  followed,  and 
producing  these  small  percentages,  is  utterly  unreliable.  We 
must,  therefore,  look  to  some  other  method,  if  we  hope  to  get  an 
approximate  notion  of  the  actual  efficiency  of  our  high  schools 
as  a  part  of  our  public-school  system.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  confusion  has  arisen  from  confounding  high-school  enroll- 
ment with  high-school  efficiency  —  two  entirely  different  things. 

But  how  may  we  get  at  this  difference  ?  Suppose  we  have 
given  a  course  of  study  twelve  years  in  length,  four  years  in  the 
high  school,  four  in  the  grammar  school,  four  in  the  primary 
school — one-third  of  the  entire  course  in  each.  Given  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  equal  to  1,200,  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
course  of  study,  100  in  each  year  ;  then  400  would  be  in  the 
high  school,  400  in  the  grammar  school,  400  in  the  primary 
school,  or  33^  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  in  each  school ; 

•See  Report  High  School  Department,  U.  S.  N.  K„  1898,  p.  329. 
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i.  e.t  this  33^  per  cent,  of  enrollment  found  in  each  school 
would  be  ioo  per  cent.,  of  efficiency  for  that  school,  since  it 
would  be  meeting  the  complete  demand  of  the  system  upon  it. 
Given  that  there  are  to  be  no  additions  to  or  subtractions  from 
the  number  of  pupils,  excepting  by  graduation  from  the  high 
school,  then  in  the  space  of  twelve  years  the  entire  1, 200  will 
have  been  graduated  from  the  high  school.  It  follows  that  the 
maximum  possibility,  ioo  per  cent.,  of  high-school  efficiency 
has  been  realized,  while  at  no  time  has  the  enrollment  of  the 
high  school  exceeded  33  j£  per  cent,  of  the  original  number. 

Apply  the  above  line  of  reasoning  to  an  actual  case/  The 
actual  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  state  of  New  York  for  the  year  1900-1  was  2,180.  The 
course  of  study  is  twelve  years  in  length ;  four  of  these  years 
are  in  the  high-school  course.  If  33^  per  cent,  of  the  enroll- 
ment had  been  in  the  high  school,  then  726  different  pupils 
would  have  enjoyed  high-school  advantages  during  the  year. 
Of  this  number,  671,  or  30.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  public- 
school  enrollment,  were  actually  enrolled  in  the  high  school, 
1.  e.t  $^|  of  the  maximum  possibility  was  realized.  This  frac- 
tion reduced  to  a  decimal  gives  92.1 — the  efficiency  of  the  high 
school  in  that  city.  This  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  divid- 
ing 30.7,  the  actual  percentage  of  total  enrollment,  by  33 }£  per 
cent.,  the  maximum  possible  enrollment,  or  by  multiplying  the 
percentage  of  enrollment  by  three. 

The  number  enrolled  for  the  same  year  in  the  same  city  in 
the  middle  four  years  of  the  twelve,  or  in  the  grammar  school, 
was  638,  or  29.27  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment.  In  the  first 
four  years,  or  in  the  primary  school,  it  was  871,  or  40  per  cent, 
of  the  total  enrollment.  If  30.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  high  school  means  that  only  31  in  each  100  ever 
enjoy  high-school  advantages,  then  it  must  follow  that  29  per 
cent,  of  enrollment  in  the  grammar  school  means  that  only  29 
in  each  100  ever  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  grammar  school, 
and  40  per  cent  of  enrollment  in  the  primary  school  means  that 
only  40  in  each    100  ever  enjoy  the   privileges  of  the   primary 

1  See  Popular  Educator,  April,  1897,  p.  355. 
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school.  It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  only  40  in  each  106  of 
the  total  school  registration  begin  their  school  life  in  the  primary 
schools.  The  question  that  naturally  arises  at  this  point  is, 
where  do  the  other  60  in  each  100  begin  their  school  life?  A  second 
time,  by  the  very  same  methods  in  common  use,  we  havfe  reached 
a  conclusion  which  is  absurd.  Since  our  entire  public-school 
population  practically  begin  school  life  in  the  primary  schools,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  a  fault  in  the  methods  heretofore  used  in- 
reaching  percentages,  and  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between' 
high-school  enrollment  and  the  number  of  those  actually  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  our  high  schools. 

From  the  cases  taken  it  would  seem  that  the  relation  of  high- 
school  efficiency  to  high-school  enrollment  is  as  3  to  1.  Upon 
this  hypothesis  have  been  compiled  the  following  tables  for  ten 
cities  in  New  York  state  and  ten  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
showing  the  percentage  of  high-school  enrollment  and  high- 
school  efficiency  in  each,  as  related  to  the  total  enrollment  of  all 
the  public  schools  in  the  cities  taken. 

If  this  method  of  reasoning  is  corrected  by  the  actuaries) 
tables,  and  an  allowance  made  for  those  who  fail  of  promotion 
for  various  causes,  the  conclusion  that  the  figures  usually,  given 
to  represent  the  high  school  are  just  one-third  of  what  thejf 
should  be  is  conservative. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  agitation  of  the  question  Of 
high-school  attendance  has  drawn  attention  so  pointedly  to  this 
matter  that  secondary-school  men  have  been  aroused  to  a  greater 
effort  to  secure  attendance  upon  high  schools.  This  is  shown  by 
the  returns  of  the  various  state  superintendents  as  well  as  by 
reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education*  New 
York  state,  with  her  741  high  schools  and  academies,  is  a  brilT 
liant  example  of  the  case  in  point.  In  1888 s  there  were  enrolled 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York  31,590  pupils* 
Ten  years  later  the  enrollment  was  66,342  pupils  —  an  increase 
in  ten  years  upon  attendance  of  121  percent.  The  number  of 
pupils3  attending  the  741  high  schools  and  academies  in  New 

'See  Director's  Report  of  High  Schools  for  New  York  State,  1898,  p.  326. 
aSee  ibid.,  1 90 1,  p.  212. 
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York  state  for  the  year  ending  July  I,  1901,  was  83,796  —  an 
increase  of  26.3  per  cent,  since  1898,  and  of  165.3  per  cent, 
since  1888.  In  the  eighteen  years  that  elapsed  between  1870- 
1888,  there  was  an  increase  of  141  high  schools  in  New  York 
state,  a  gain  of  227  percent.  In  the  ten  years  from  1888-98, 
there  was  an  increase  of  311  schools,  or  an  additional  gain  of 
153  per  cent,  nearly.  Within  the  full  period  of  twenty-eight 
years,  the  grand  increase  for  the  state  of  New  York  was  the  addi- 
tion of  452  high  schools  and  academies,  or  729  per  cent. 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  SHOWING  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


Name  off  city. 


TEN  CITIES  IN   NEW  YORK. 
1234 


Albany 

Binghamton . . 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

Ithaca 

Poughkeepsie 
Rochester. . . . 

Syracuse 

Utica 

Vonkers 


95,000 

39,647 

360,000 

35672 

13.500 

24,029 

135,500 

108,374 

56,383 

51,000 


12,896 

7.320 

58,000 

5.587 
2,180 
3,240 
20,356 
21,090 
9,037 
7,653 


x 


761 
748 

2,823 
685 
671 
448 
962 

1,613 
500 
493 


fill 


59 
10.2 
4.8 
12.2 
30.7 
13.8 
4.7 
76 
5.5 
6.4 


17.7 
30.6 

144 
36.6 
92.I 
41.4 
14. 1 
22.8 
I6.5 
19-2 


i'Sl 
IS 


28 

24 
81 
16 
18 
12 
39 
42 
16 
16 


27.1 
311 

34-8 
42.8 
37-3 
373 
24.6 

38.4 
31.2 
30.8 


TEN  CITIES  IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston 573,686 

Cambridge 91,886 

Fall  River j  104,863 

Lawrence |  62,559 

Lowell ,  94,969 

Lynn '  68,513 

New  Bedford I  62,442 

Somerville ■  63,000 

Springfield 62,300 

Worcester 121,064 


91,796 

6,519 

7-1 

21.3 

191 

16,065 

1,320 

8.2 

24.6 

60 

16,244 

660 

4.1 

12.3 

23 

7,524 

58i 

77 

23- 1 

21 

12,692 

871 

6.8 

20.4 

29 

10,150 

794 

7.8 

234 

29 

8.793 

410 

4.6 

13.8 

16 

12,345 

1,065 

8.6 

25.8 

42 

H.574 

78i 

6.7 

20.1 

32 

23.725 

3,039 

12.8 

38.4 

70 

34.1 

22.0 
28.7 
27.7 
30.0 
27.4 
.25.6 
25.3 
24.4 
43.4 


Notes  ^Column  4'isjobtained  by  dividing  column  3  by  column  2.  Column  5  is 
found  [by?multiplying  column  4  by  3.  Column  7  is  found  by  dividing  column  3  by 
column  6. 
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The  high  school  has  come  to  stay  as  a  part  of  our  public- 
school  system,  of  which  it  is  the  fitting  head.  Its  usefulness, 
its  importance,  and  its  possibilities  are  just  beginning  to  be 
realized.  Each  year  is  certain  to  see  better  buildings  with  better 
equipment  devoted  to  this  branch  of  free  public  education  ; 
each  year  will  witness  more  and  better  trained  high-school 
teachers  at  higher  salaries.  The  educational  development  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  abreast  of  the  development  in  science  or 
in  commerce.  Mr.  Wells *  is  wrong  when  he  says  that  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  it  shall  take  its  place  upon  the  chronologi- 
cal charts  of  the  future,  will  be  symbolized  by  a  locomotive  upon 
a  railway.  If  the  nineteenth  century  stands  for  anything  that 
will  distinguish  it  and  place  it  upon  the  honor  roll  of  the  centuries 
it  is  its  unparalleled  achievements  in  public  education.  Mr. 
Well's  picture  is  not  complete.  In  front  of  his  engine  must  be 
placed  a  schoolhouse,  surmounted  by  the  American  flag,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  high  school  boys  and  girls. 

The  American  public  high  school  responds  to  the  pulse  of 
the  spirit  of  American  progress.  It  is  a  thoroughly  democratic 
institution,  and  is  destined  to  become,  in  an  ever-increasing  sense, 
the  people's  university. 

F.  D.  Boynton. 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1  North  American  Review^  June,  190 1,  p.  80 1. 
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To  one  who  has  read,  even  cursorily,  the  exhaustive  amount 
of  material  which  has  been  read  before  educational  gatherings 
or  has  appeared  in  educational  journals,  on  the  subject  of  English 
in  the  secondary  school,  in  the  past  four  or  five  years,  it  becomes 
no  easy  task  to  find  some  new  and  untouched  problem,  or  to 
attack  the  old  problems  from  any  fresh  point  of  view.  It  is  not 
my  purpose,  therefore,  to  discuss  any  particular  phase  of  the 
teaching  of  English,  nor  to  make  any  original  contribution  either 
to  the  matter  or  the  method  of  the  subject,  but  rather,  from  the 
history  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  English  curricu- 
lum during  the  past  decade,  to  bring  into  clearer  light  both  what 
We  have  done  and  what  still  remains  to  be  done.  If,  out  of  an 
analysis  of  the  conditions  operating  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 
the  work  in  English  ;  and  if,  out  of  a  review  of  the  steps  whereby 
that  curriculum  has  emerged,  so  to  speak,  into  self-conscious- 
ness ;  and  if,  further,  out  of  an  analysis  of  the  deluge  of  material 
with  which  we  have  been  well-nigh  submerged,  I  shall  bring  to 
the  light  of  day  something  non  solum  ad  intuendym,  as  Cicero  puts 
it,  verum  etiam  ad  imitandum,  I  shall  have  done  all  that  is  in  my 
thought  to  do. 

A  retrospect  of  the  course  in  English  during  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  reveals  a  progress  that  is  as  revolutionary  as  it  is 
encouraging.  Tis  a  far  throw  from  the  narrow,  scanty,  circum- 
scribed character  of  the  work  in  English  as  it  existed  ten  years 
ago  in  our  secondary  schools,  to  the  broad,  rich,  generous,  and 
vitalizing  curriculum  which  we  see  today.  Its  growth  has  been 
an  essentially  organic  one  and  has  followed  with  striking  and 
scrupulous  fidelity  the  general  laws  of  organic  development 
From  a  state  of  almost  pure  potentiality,  we  have  seen  it  emerge 
into  a  separate  and  distinctive  entity,  gradually  but  steadily  dis- 
sociating itself  from  the  other  subjects,  and  slowly  but  irresist- 
ibly gaining  recognition  for  itself  and  for  its  right  to  a  place  in 

the  hierarchy  of  studies. 
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To  the  pessimist,  perhaps,  this  view  of  the  situation  may  seem 
unwarrantably  optimistic,  and  he  may  be  tempted  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  out  of  all  the  discussion  and  experimenta- 
tion of  the  past  decade,  there  is  comparatively  little  upon  which 
we  are  yet  agreed.  The  situation  apparently,  in  many  respects, 
is  as  chaotic  as  ever.  As  one  reads  article  after  article  on  this 
and  that  phase  of  the  English  work,  it  may  seem  that  we  are  as  far 
at  sea  as  we  ever  were,  and  that  there  is  nothing  definite  yet 
attained  upon  which  there  is  anything  like  agreement  among 
authorities.  One  favors  the  use  of  the  books  set  for  college 
entrance  requirements,  another  would  reject  them  in  parte  or  in 
to  to.  One  believes  that  these  books  should  be  read  in  one  order, 
another  in  another ;  one  claims  they  should  all  be  read  in  the 
senior  year,  another  that  they  should  be  scattered  through 
the  entire  four  years ;  one  believes  that  grammar  should  be 
taught  in  the  high  schools,  another  thinks  it  has  no  right  there 
and  should  be  completed  in  the  grades ;  one  is  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  claims  of  rhetoric  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  ;  another  is 
equally  insistent  that  these  claims  are  irrational  and  ridiculous ; 
one  believes  in  much  composition,  and  another  in  little,  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseam.  And,  looking  at  the  number  of  vexa- 
tious problems  that  still  call  for  settlement,  there  may  be  a  slight 
temptation  to  discouragement,  and  some  mild  justification  for  at 
least  a  tinge  of  pessimism.  And  yet  this  is  but  the  natural  note 
of  occasional  despondency  which  inevitably  attends  all  growth 
and  progress,  and  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
or  final  attitude. 

Evidences  of  an  undeniable  growth  in  both  the  social  and 
educational  interest  in  the  subject  of  English  are  so  numerous 
and  convincing  as  to  give  abundant  warrant  to  that  attitude  of 
modest  optimism  which,  while  admitting  defects,  and  acknowl- 
edging imperfection,  yet  has  faith  in  the  higher  tendency  of 
events  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  best. 

In  the  first  place,  English  has,  practically,  in  that  period,  come 
to  assume  a  distinctive  and  individual  place  in  the  program  of 
studies,  and  is  rated  on  the  same  footing  as  Latin,  German,  His- 
tory, and  Physics.     This  alone  is  a  progressive  step  of  the  first 
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rank,  and  indicates  a  growth  in  the  appreciation  and  recognition 
of  our  mother  tongue  which  may  well  call  for  felicitation. 

In  the  second  place,  as  a  corollary  of  its  recognition  as  a 
study  of  distinct  cultural  and  disciplinary  value,  has  come  a 
time-apportionment  adjusted  to  its  merits.  Instead  of  one  period 
or  occasionally  two  periods  per  week,  we  are  now  seldom  con- 
tent with  less  than  four,  and  the  growing  tendency  is  toward 
five.  This  is  but  the  outward  expression  of  our  feeling  that 
English  has  claims  of  its  own  to  all  the  rights  and  emoluments 
granted  to  other  studies  whose  traditional  aristocracy  has  hith- 
erto given  them  undisputed  sway  over  our  course  of  study.  We 
have  come  to  some  genuine  appreciation  of  our  own  literature 
and  to  some  active  conception  of  the  vital  importance  of  culti- 
vating in  our  young  people  a  love  for  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good,  which  in  such  glittering  store  await  the  diligent  delver 
after  hidden  treasure  in  the  mine  of  English  literature.  "The 
course  of  study  in  English, "  says  the  committee  on  college 
entrance  requirements,  "should  include  two  elements,  the  study 
of  English  literature  and  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  expres- 
sion;" and,  further,  it  says: 

English  offers  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  opportunities  for  mental  training 
afforded  by  the  study  of  any  language,  and  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  litera- 
ture of  his  own  tongue,  which  must  always  be  the  chief  source  of  his  own 
inspirations,  ideals,  and  aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  must  also  be  the  vehicle  of 
his  communication  with  his  fellow-men. 

Upon  the  importance,  then,  of  cultivating  in  our  pupils  a  love 
for  the  noblest  and  best  in  English  literature,  we  have  come  to 
unanimous  and  hearty  agreement  in  the  past  ten  years.  In  say- 
ing this  I  do  not  mean  that  there  did  not  exist  a  keen  and  lively 
appreciation  of  English  literature  in  the  minds  of  teachers  and 
parents  previous  to  that  time.  Abundant  evidence  would  con- 
tradict any  such  view.  I  would  say,  however,  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  place  it  systematically  before  our  young  people,  to  guide 
and  direct  their  steps  in  the  bewildering  and  tortuous  paths  of 
literature,  to  vitalize  their  whole  character  and  life  with  its 
truths,  its  inspirations,  its  ideals,  its  beauties,  was  not  consciously 
present ;  and  only  as  they  came  to  it  through  the  guidance  of 
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cultivated  and  intelligent  parents,  or  through  the  accidental  and 
incidental  interest  of  some  inspiring  teacher,  did  they  come  to 
know  the  glories  of  that  literature  to  which  the  words  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  Roman  orators  may  well  be  transferred  :  "  It 
nourishes  youth*  delights  old  age,  adds  honor  to  prosperity,  is  a 
refuge  and  a  solace  in  adversity,  is  a  source  of  delight  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  with  us  in  the  night  watches,  in  our  wanderings, 
and  at  our  rustic  seats." 

And  so,  through  the  agitation  and  discussion  of  recent  years, 
we  have  come  to  recognize  our  obligations  in  this  matter,  and, 
whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  regarding  the  particu- 
lar bits  of  literature  that  should  be  read,  we  are  all  agreed  that, 
to  the  extent  to  which  time  allows,  a  few  at  least  of  those  noble 
works  of  English  literature  which  have  shed  immortal  luster  on  the 
English  race  and  have  bathed  us  all  in  something  of  the  reflected 
glory  and  brilliance  of  their  radiance,  enlightening  our  minds, 
subduing  our  hearts,  vivifying  our  wills,  should  be  brought  under 
the  careful  and  thoughtful  study  of  our  young  people.  Upon 
this,  I  may  say  confidently,  we  are  all  agreed,  and  no  more 
important  development  has  taken  place  in  the  past  ten  years  in 
educational  activity  than  this  same  sense  of  obligation  and 
responsibility  for  the  cultivation  of  right  tastes,  of  inspiring 
ideals,  of  enriching  sentiments  in  our  young  men  and  women. 
The  effect  of  this  upon  the  social  fabric,  while  not  perhaps 
appreciable  in  the  immediate  present,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
stimulating  and  suggestive  to  the  coming  generation.  The  gen- 
eral average  of  literary  standards  and  taste  will  be  raised,  and 
the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  results  of  this  cumula- 
tive work  on  the  part  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  country 
must  be  felt  from  the  most  populous  cities  to  the  most  isolated 
farms. 

Another  point  in  which  great  gain  is  noticeable  is  in  the 
matter  of  composition.  The  time  dates  not  so  far  back  when 
one  or  two  essays  a  term  was  deemed  adequate,  or  if  not  ade- 
quate, it  was  at  least  all  that  was  demanded.  Gradually  there 
came  to  consciousness  the  feeling  that  composition  as  a  vital 
mode   of   social    communication — one   of    the   essential   ways 
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by  which  we  impart  our  thought  to  others  and  receive  their 
thought  to  ourselves  —  must  be  taught  more  extensively, 
systematically,  and  continuously.  As  thta  thought  became 
dynamic,  more  and  more  consideration,  a  larger  measure  of  time, 
and  wider  and  more  scientific  training  in  the  art  of  expression 
became  manifest.  Composition — the  art  of  expressing  one's  self 
accurately,  forcefully,  felicitously,  with  the  design  of  influencing 
or  delighting  our  fellow — came  more  and  more  to  assume  its 
rightful  place  and  value,  and  we  now  concede  to  no  exercise  a 
higher  importance,  either  from  a  disciplinary  or  utilitarian  point 
of  view.  When  we  compare  the  meager  attention  given  to  com- 
position in  our  school  days  with  that  which  is  now  bestowed 
upon  it,  we  come  to  some  realization  of  the  almost  revolution- 
ary character  of  the  attitude — social  and  educational — toward 
composition. 

Another  evidence  of  the  enhanced  importance  of  English 
lies  in  the  increased  teaching  force.  Not  so  many  years  ago 
teachers  whose  time  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  work  in 
English,  save  in  the  largest  high  schools,  where  there  were  so 
many  pupils  that  even  one  or  two  recitations  a  week  would  con- 
sume the  entire  time  of  one  teacher — save  in  such  schools  and 
under  such  circumstances,  I  say,  special  teachers  in  English 
were  an  unknown  feature  in  secondary  work.  English  teaching, 
such  as  it  was,  was  done  by  anybody  and  everybody,  anyhow 
and  everyhow,  in  the  interstices  of  other  duties.  Now  how  dif- 
ferent !  Teachers  especially  equipped  and  trained  in  English 
are  as  much  in  demand  as  are  teachers  trained  in  the  classics  and 
in  science.  Every  secondary  school  worthy  of  the  name  has  its 
one,  two,  three,  or  more,  teachers  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to 
instruction  in  English  language  and  literature  in  some  one  or 
more  of  its  phases ;  and,  save  in  incidental  ways  like  grammati- 
cal errors,  oral  discourse,  or  mistakes  in  spelling,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  etc.,  the  other  teachers  are  rightly  not  held  to 
accountability  for  the  work  in  English.  This  fact  is  another 
indication  of  the  higher  responsibility  and  obligation  which  we 
have  come  to  feel  toward  instruction  in  English.  Society  is 
willing,  nay  anxious,  to  expend  its  money ;  and  men  and  women 
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are  willing  to  devote  their  life  efforts  and  energies  to  improving 
the  medium  of  communication  and  to  enriching  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  the  oncoming  generation.  That  is  a  marvelous 
advance  in  thought  from  a  generation  ago  and  well  deserves  our 
thoughtful  pride. 

In  the  number,  the  character,  and  the  content  of  our  text- 
books, we  find  still  another  evidence  of  the  increased  interest, 
the  productive  thought,  and  the  improved  tools  whereby  our 
English  instruction  is  given.  We  may  feel  that  we  are  well- 
nigh  submerged  with  new  texts,  but  the  multiplicity  of  them  is 
proof  of  a  certain  demand  far  in  advance  of  other  days,  and  the 
strenuous  attempts  at  originality,  whether  in  form  or  content,  are 
equal  proof  that,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  we  are  ever  seeking 
after  something  new,  and  are  so  interested  in  the  subject  that 
we  are  devouring  all  sorts  of  patent  nostrums  for  accomplishing 
the  desired  end. 

And  so,  whether  they  are  heavy  or  light,  whether  they  are  as 
bare  of  illustrations  as  a  bodkin,  or  whether  they  are  mere  picture 
books ;  whether  they  advocate  this  mode  of  approach  and  this 
course  of  treatment,  or  whether,  for  novelty's  sake,  they  advo- 
cate directly  the  opposite,  at  all  events  they  are  catering  to  a  live 
and  active  interest  and  are  appealing  to  a  teaching  constituency 
which  is  as  thirsty  for  some  new  idea  in  methods  of  teaching  as 
the  Ancient  Mariner  was  for  water.  And  it  is  all  the  manifestation, 
whether  viewed  from  the  standing  point  of  demand  or  supply, 
whether  exercise^  rationally  or  irrationally,  of  that  lively  inter- 
est which  will  in  time,  through  many  an  error  and  much  of 
stumbling,  work  such  desirable  good  to  English  and  American 
life — active  and  passive. 

And  now  as  to  the  unsettled  problems.  We  are  agreed  on 
the  main  lines  of  our  English  instruction — literature,  composi- 
tion, grammar,  familiarity  with  at  least  the .  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  rhetoric.  It  is  on  the  details  only,  I  think  I  may  safely 
say,  that  we  find  differences  of  opinion,  inevitable  in  the  con- 
structive process  of  any  work,  whether  material  or  spiritual. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  English  curriculum  can  ever  become 
as  fixed  and  determinate  as  the  curriculum  in  Latin  or  mathe- 
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matics.  There  are  inherent  difficulties  in  the  subject  which 
make  that  improbable,  if  not  impossible  —  and  doubtless  undesir- 
able even  if  possible.  We  have  been,  however,  working"  toward 
definiteness  and  some  degree  of  unity,  and,  while  the  time  will 
never  come,  I  fancy,  when  the  courses  in  different  schools  will 
agree,  there  will  soon,  if  there  has  not  already,  come  a  time 
when  we  shall  be  in  substantial  agreement  on  the  essential 
features  of  such  a  curriculum. 

The  unsolved  problems  are  the  problems  which  logically  gTow 
out  of  progress  and  it  will  be  an  unfortunate  day  when  they 
shall  all  be  solved.     New  problems  in  English,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  program  of  studies,  must  arise  with  changing  conditions 
in  the  social  organism,  and  only  as  it  ceases  to  grow  will  prob- 
lems cease  to  arise.     Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  accept  and   use 
the   books   recommended    for   college   entrance  requirements? 
That  is  a  question  which  the  test  of  experiment  will  settle  for  us 
within  a  few  years.     We  have  no  need  to  hurry  the  process  by 
a  priori  arguments  pro  or  con,  or  by  premature  analogies   with 
the    feudal   system    or   the    human    organism.     If    it  is  found 
not  to  adjust  itself  closely  and  logically  to  the  needs  of  life  and 
society,  it  will  be  banished  to  the  limbo  of  discarded  absurdities ; 
but,  if  it  does,  it  will  live.    As  an  effort  after  unity  and  definite- 
ness, it  is  wholly  to  be  commended  ;  and  attacking  it  on  the 
ground  of  something  imposed  from  without,  as  a  phase  of  a  sort 
of   feudal    conception  of  the  relation  of  college  to  secondary 
school,  as  Professor  Scott  has  done,  is  neither,  warranted  by  the 
motives  which  inspired  it  nor  by  the  necessities  which  occasioned 
it.     Whether  the  list  of  books  selected  is  a  permanent  and  final 
one,  or  whether  it  is  but  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  English 
curriculum,  is  a  question  for  the  future  historian  of  educational 
progress  to  determine ;  but  at  present  the  list  is  serving  a  most 
useful  and  commendable  purpose  in  giving  concreteness,  defi- 
niteness, and  unity  to  what  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  most 
chaotic  and  hopeless  mess. 

The  evolution  of  the  English  curriculum,  on  its  philosophic 
side,  is  but  the  outward  manifestation  of  an  inner  striving  after 
a  closer  and  finer  identification  of  the  parts  of  the  social  organ- 
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ism  with  one  another.  In  the  unity  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will 
created  by  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  human  mind,  we 
find  the  ground  for  a  higher  social  life.  In  the  centering  of 
interest  on  the  art  of  expression,  we  find  the  search  after  a  better 
understanding  and  a  closer  identification  of  ourselves  with  our 
fellow-men,  wherein  less  of  friction,  of  misunderstanding,  of  mal- 
adjustment, shall  be  found,  because  of  the  misuse  and  abuse  of 
language. 

And  so  today  the  teachers  of  English  par  excellence  may  *feel 
that,  in  the  process  of  social  evolution  and  in  the  work  which  they 
do  in  elevating  the  tastes,  stimulating  the  ideals,  ennobling  the 
feelings  of  the  younger  generation  through  English  literature,  and 
likewise  in  binding  society  more  closely  and  more  intelligently 
together  by  a  more  exact  and  scientific  use  of  the  art  of  expression 
—  oral  and  written — they  are  playing  a  part  second  to  none, 
whether  considered  from  the  view-point  of  society  as  a  whole,  or 
from  that  of  the  individual. 

James  H.  Harris. 
Michigan  Military  Academy, 
Orchard  Lake,  Michigan. 
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George  Herbert  Locke. 

The  moral  and  the  physical  aspects  of  high-school  education  make  us 
much  trouble  and  anxiety.     We  admit  their  importance,  but,  aside  from  a 
few  platitudes  at  conventions,  we  make  but  little  progress  toward  any  prac- 
tical solutions.    There  are  but  few  playing  fields  in  connection  with  any  of 
our  schools,  and  hence  the  work  in  physical  and  moral  training  is  pursued 
where  the  influence  of  the  school  is  but  little  felt.    That  the  playing  field  is  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  the  school  as  is  the  school  building  seems  not  to  be 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  education  of  adolescent 
girls  and  boys.     The  remedy  for  this  does  not  lie  in  a  gymnasium.     We  must 
not  allow  the  gymnasium  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  playing  field,  but 
as  a  complement  to  it.     There  are  many  teachers  who  are  wrestling  with  this 
subject,  and  we  invite  them  to  communicate  the  results  of  their  experience  so 
that  this  important  part  of  high-school  training  may  receive  the  attention  that 
it  deserves.     The  most  interesting  question  is :  "What  are  you  doing  in  your 
school  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  physical  and  moral  education  ?  " 
That  we  may  have  an  historical  background  the  following  interesting  and 
scholarly  article  on  "Athleticism  in  Greece,"  by  Mr.  £.  Norman  Gardiner,  is 
reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Education  of  London,  Eng.: 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Stadium  at  Olympia,  the  last  sight  that  competitors  would 
see  before  they  entered  the  course,  stood  sixteen  brazen  statues  of  Zeus.  They  were 
called  the  Zanes,  and  were  erected  out  of  the  fines  imposed  upon  athletes  who  had 
behaved  shamefully  at  the  games.  The  first  six  were  put  up  in  the  ninety-eighth 
Olympiad,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  Eupolus  having  bribed  his  rivals  to  let  him  win 
in  the  boxing.  The  inscriptions  on  the  bases,  which  alone  survive,  recorded  that  not 
with  money,  but  with  swiftness  of  foot  and  bodily  vigor,  must  one  win  prizes  at 
Olympia.  Fifty-six  years  later  six  more  statues  were  set  up  to  commemorate  a  similar 
offense  committed  by  the  Athenian  Callippus  in  the  Pentathlon.  On  this  occasion 
the  Athenians  haughtily  refused  to  pay  or  to  take  any  part  in  the  Olympic  festival, 
but  the  god  at  Delphi,  indignant  at  such  impiety,  declined  to  give  them  any  oracle 
till  the  fine  was  paid.  This  oracle  was  inscribed  on  the  base  of  one  of  the  statues, 
together  with  some  lines  warning  all  competitors  against  such  conduct.  The  remaining 
four  statues  recorded  similar  offenses  on  the  part  <  I  certain  wrestlers. 

These  statues  are  full  of  instruction.  In  the  first'  place  they  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  high  standard  of  honor  in  Greek  athletics.  If  we  think  of  the  thousands  who 
must  have  competed  in  these  games  during  the  twelve  hundred  years  that  they  were 
held,  the  fewness  of  the  offenses  is  truly  remarkable.  The  greatest  precautions  were 
taken  to  safeguard  the  honor  of  the  games ;  the  competitors  had  undergone  a  month's 
training  under  the  eyes  of  the  magistrates  of  Elis ;  they  had  sworn  a  solemn  oath  on 
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the  altar  of  Zeus  that  they  would  compete  fairly  and  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  games ; 
and  any  transgression  was  therefore  an  act  of  sacrilege,  an  insult  to  the  gods,  and  was 
punished  as  such. 

But  these  statues  are  still  more  interesting  from  another  point  of  view.  Much 
indignation  has  been  recently  aroused  by  certain  lines  of  Mr.  Kipling* s  about  "  mud- 
died oafs"  and  "flanneled  fools."  The  very  violence  of  the  criticism  upon  them, 
most  of  them  utterly  beside  the  point,  shows  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  touched  a  sore  place. 
No  intelligent  person  can  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Kipling  intended  to  attack 
games  or  athletics  in  themselves.  What  he  attacked  was  the  over-athleticism  which 
we  see  rampant  around  us,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  professional  pure  and  simple, 
who  makes  his  living  by  affording  a  spectacle  to  loafers,  or  of  the  still  worse  pro- 
fessional amateur,  who,  having  no  need  to  work  for  his  living,  neglects  his  profession, 
if  he  has  any,  and  devotes  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  purely  selfish  enjoyment.  Such 
a  life  can  no  more  make  a  man  a  useful  citizen  than  reading  newspaper  reports  or 
watching  matches  can  make  him  a  sportsman.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Mr.  Kipling  to 
Euripides ;  but,  had  Mr.  Kipling  lived  in  Athens  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  he 
would  have  found  similar  cause  for  his  indignation.  The  language  of  Euripides,  if 
perhaps  more  refined,  is  no  less  scathing :  "  Of  all  the  myriad  evils  throughout  Greece 
there  is  none  worse  than  the  race  of  athletes ;  they  never  learn  how  to  live  well,  nor 
can  they  endure  poverty  or  evil  fortune.  Honored  in  their  youth  they  stalk  about  as 
public  ornaments,  but  when  old  age  comes  upon  them  they  are  thrown  aside  like  old 
coats  that  have  lost  their  nap."  Perhaps  Euripides  was  prejudiced — his  parents  had 
tried  to  make  him  an  athlete  against  his  will — but  the  verdict  of  Plato,  an  enthusiast 
for  physical  training,  and  himself  a  competitor  at  the  games,  of  Socrates,  Aristotle, 
and  many  others,  is  the  same.  Now  it  is  to  this  period  that  the  first  Zanes  belong. 
Never  had  athletics  been  more  popular;  but  this  popularity  had  brought  its  own 
dangers,  and  beneath  its  glamour  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  statesman  could  see 
the  evils  which  were  to  sap  the  life  of  Greek  athletics  and  render  them  an  object 
of  contempt  to  the  more  practical  Romans.  Let  me  try  and  describe  briefly  the 
character  of  the  early  Greek  games  and  the  causes  that  led  to  their  decay. 

Greek  sports,  as  we  read  of  them  in  Homer,  and  as  they  doubtless  continued  in 
the  early  days  of  Olympia,  were  merely  an  expression  of  intense  national  energy, 
the  joy  in  all  activity,  physical  or  intellectual,  by  virtue  of  which  all  that  is  young  and 
vigorous,  whether  nation  or  individual,  loves  to  match  itself  against  others  in  all  con- 
tests of  mind  or  body.  This  spirit  of  emulation  and  consequent  love  of  adventure 
characterized  the  Greeks  of  old  no  less  than  the  English  of  the  Elizabethan  age  ;  in 
colonial  activity  and  love  of  sport  we  are  the  heirs  of  Greece.  So,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
tournament  or  the  archery  meeting,  every  important  occasion  would  be  celebrated  by 
sports.  No  training  was  needed ;  war  and  the  chase  kept  all  the  Homeric  warriors 
in  training,  and  the  events  in  the  games  were  all  connected  with  these  pursuits.  But 
as  life  became  more  settled  and  more  civilized,  and  men  began  to  congregate  in 
towns,  war  and  the  chase  were  no  longer  the  conditions  of  everyday  life,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  supplement  them  by  a  system  of  physical  training.  The  object  of  this 
was  principally  to  make  every  man  fit  to  defend  his  country.  But  the  Greek  was 
always  an  artist  and  an  idealist,  and  he  introduced  into  his  physical  training  the  ideal 
of  physical  beauty,  of  harmony  and  symmetry.  Every  Greek  had  from  boyhood  to 
undergo  such  a  training,  not  in  one,  but  in  many  forms  of  exercise,  the  object  being 
not  to  produce  special  development  or  to  break  records,  but  to  make  him  a  useful 
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citizen,  healthy  and  beautiful.  This  was  the  ideal  of  the  golden  age  of  Greek  games, 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  the  Graces,  according  to  Pindar,  that  give 
victory  in  the  games,  "  by  whose  gift  come  unto  men  all  pleasant  things  and  sweet, 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  man  and  his  beauty,  and  the  splendor  of  his  fame ; " z  and 
Pindar  never  tires  of  singing  of  the  beauty  of  the  victor,  "deft-handed,  nimble- 
limbed,  with  the  light  of  valor  in  his  eyes."  It  was  this  ideal  that  made  the  Greek 
gymnasium  and  palaestra  the  school  of  the  finest  sculpture  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Hence,  too,  came  the  glory  of  the  great  Greek  games ;  they  were  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  gods,  and  poets  sang  how  gods  and  heroes  had  founded  them,  and 
themselves  had  won  the  victors'  crown.  The  victors  themselves  received  honors 
almost  divine ;  for  they  represented  the  embodiment  of  the  nation's  ideal.  Sculptors 
and  poets  immortalized  their  beauty  and  their  prowess  for  the  imitation  of  posterity. 

But  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  there  came  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
poets  and  philosophers  toward  athletics.  "  Can  a  man  fight  against  the  enemies  of 
his  country  with  a  discus  in  his  hand?"  asks  Euripides.  Even  the  beauty  of  the 
athlete  is  no  more.  '*  The  runner,"  says  Socrates,  "  has  big  legs  and  narrow  shoulders, 
the  boxer  big  shoulders  and  thin  legs."  Later  on  Epaminondas  complains  that 
athletics  do  not  train  a  soldier.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  change  ?  It  is  the  decline 
in  the  character  of  the  games  themselves ;  and  this  decline  is  due  to  two  causes  which 
are  very  much  in  evidence  in  our  own  times — money  and  professionalism. 

In  the  earlier  days  rich  and  poor  met  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  gymnasium  and 
at  the  games.  Nobles  and  princes,  even  kings,  competed  in  contests  of  strength  or 
speed  of  foot,  and  rich  and  poor  were  honored  alike  in  their  victory.  If  Pindar  sings 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  wealthy  Diagoridae,  Simonides  does  not  disdain  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  the  poor  fisherman  "  who  once  upon  his  shoulders  carried 
fish  from  Argos  to  Tegea."  But  as  the  games,  and  especially  the  Olympic  games, 
grew  from  local  festivals  into  national,  and  princes  and  nobles  flocked  to  them  in  ever 
greater  numbers  from  the  rich  colonies  of  the  East  and  the  West,  a  different  spirit 
grew  up.  These  powerful  princes  and  nobles  from  over  the  sea  disdained  the  simpler 
contests  of  physical  power,  in  comparison  with  the  chariot  races  and  horse  races,  where 
they  might  display  their  might  and  magnificence.  A  king  of  Macedon  had  once 
thought  it  an  honor  to  be  allowed  to  compete  in  the  foot  race ;  but  this  was  no  longer 
the  spirit  of  the  nobility,  which  was  rather  that  of  Alcibiades,  who  boasted  that  he 
had  enhanced  the  glory  of  Athens  by  sending  seven  chariots  to  compete  at  Olympia, 
and  winning  three  out  of  the  first  four  places.  The  character  of  the  chariot  race  itself 
had  changed.  In  Homer  the  heroes  drove  their  own  chariots,  and  by  their  own  judg- 
ment, skill,  and  nerve  helped  to  win  the  victory.  At  Olympia  it  was  no  longer  the 
owner,  but  the  paid  charioteer,  who  drove ;  the  owner  paid  and  took  the  crown  and 
glory,  but  it  was  the  horses,  the  trainers,  and  the  drivers  that  won  the  race.  Plutarch 
tells  us  a  delightful  story  of  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  whose  sister  Cynisca  won  the 
chariot  race  at  Olympia.  Finding  that  the  Spartans  were  growing  too  fond  of  horses 
and  of  chariots,  he  himself  persuaded  his  sister  to  enter  for  the  chariot  race.  "  This 
he  did  to  show  the  Greeks  that  a  victory  of  that  kind  did  not  depend  on  any  extraor- 
dinary spirit  or  ability,  but  father  upon  riches  and  expense."  What  a  comment  on 
much  of  our  modern  horse  racing  and  yachting ! 

But,  if  the  simpler  sports  ceased  to  be  fashionable,  they  were  as  popular  as  ever, 
and  the  rewards  for  the  victors,  if  less  in  point  of  honor,  offered  still  greater  attractions 

1  Odes  of  Pindar,     E.  Myers. 
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from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  In  early  days  the  Greeks  were  a  nation  of  athletes ; 
jumping,  running,  throwing  the  disc  or  the  javelin,  wrestling,  and  boxing  were  a  part 
of  their  everyday  life,  and  no  special  training  was  needed ;  a  simple  training  diet  of 
figs,  cheese,  and  bread  was  prescribed,  possibly  with  a  view  of  putting  all,  rich  and 
poor,  on  an  equality.  Unfortunately,  as  the  competition  increased,  it  was  discovered 
that  special  excellence  in  special  events  could  be  produced  by  special  training ;  the 
runner  or  jumper  might  need  activity,  but  the  boxer  and  wrestler  needed  weight.  So 
one  Dromeus  in  the  fifth  century  introduced  a  diet  of  meat.  The  strong  man  trained 
on  quantities  of  meat  naturally  became  heavy  and  coarse ;  his  beauty  was  gone.  We 
can  trace  the  gradual  change  in  sculpture  and  in  painting  from  the  graceful  figures  of 
the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  to  the  brutal  repulsiveness  of  the  Roman  boxers  in  the 
baths  of  Caracalla,  with  their  clumsy,  over-developed  bodies  and  small,  narrow  heads. 
A  Panathenaic  vase  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  336  B.  C,  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  transition.  The  work  of  Dromeus  was  completed  by  one  Stymphalus  of 
Selymbria,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  "  who  ruined  athletics  by  introducing  elaborate 
rules  for  eating,  drinking,  and  exercise."  z  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  specializa- 
tion and  of  professionalism,  the  curses  of  true  athletics ;  specialization  produces  one- 
sided development;  professionalism  converts  what  should  be  a  means  of  education 
and  of  recreation  into  an  end  in  itself.  Instead  of  fostering  the  spirit  of  sport,  and 
furthering  the  physical  education  of  a  nation,  such  athletics  tend  to  produce  a  class  of 
professional  athletes  and  a  nation  of  spectators.  This  is  the  athleticism  that  Euripides 
satirized  in  Athens,  as  Mr.  Kipling  has  done  in  England. 

And  with  professionalism  came  other  evils  :  the  high  spirit  of  honor  was  lost,  and 
corruption  began  to  appear.  The  Olympic  games  had  existed  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years  before  Eupolus  was  fined  for  buying  his  victory  in  boxing.  It  is  most  curious 
to  note  how  history  repeats  itself.  The  two  forms  of  sport  which  were  the  first  to  be 
corrupted  by  professionalism  in  Greece  were,  as  in  England,  boxing  and  wrestling. 
The  healthiest  and  noblest  of  all  sports  while  practiced  in  the  spirit  of  amateurism, 
by  reason  of  the  high  code  of  honor  which  they  demand,  they  are  the  most  readily 
degraded  when  practiced  as  a  means  of  living.  For  years  they  were  utterly  dis- 
credited in  England  in  consequence,  and  only  of  recent  years  have  they  begun  to 
revive. 

With  professionalism,  too,  partly  as  cause,  partly  as  effect,  came  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  athletic  meetings  and  the  value  of  the  prizes.  At  Olympia  the 
prize  was  never  more  than  a  crown  of  olive ;  but  even  there  the  victor  reaped  sub- 
stantial rewards  on  his  return  home,  and  elsewhere  the  prizes  were  often  extremely 
valuable,  and  sometimes  in  Ionia  took  the  form  of  money.  Pausanias  tells  us  of  an 
Alexandrian  boxer  who  was  fined  for  being  late  at  Olympia ;  he  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  that  his  ship  had  been  detained  by  contrary  winds.  It  was  proved,  how- 
ever, by  witnesses  that  he  had  really  been  collecting  money  at  the  games  in  Ionia. 
This  was  in  the  late  days  of  Olympia ;  but  pot-hunting  must  have  been  common  long 
before  this  time ;  for  the  great  boxer  and  pankratiast  Theagenes  is  said  to  have  won 
no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  crowns. 

Such  is  briefly  the  history  of  athleticism  in  Greece.  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
some  of  the  parallels  which  it  affords  with  the  present  state  of  athletics  in  England. 
No  nation  ever  had  a  higher  ideal  of  athletics  than  the  Greeks ;  nowhere  did  athletics 
hold  a  higher  place,  connected  as  they  were  with  the  whole  life  of  the  nation — reli- 

x  Professor  Gardner,  New  Chapters  from  Greek  History. 
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gion,  politics,  education,  art  —  and  serving  not  only  to  develop  the  individual,  but  as 
a  bond  of  union  between  the  scattered  members  of  the  Greek  race  throughout  the 
whole  world.  But  Greek  athletics  failed  to  save  the  nation ;  they  failed  from  neglect 
of  that  principle  of  proportion  and  harmony  that  distinguishes  all  that  is  best  in  Greek 
literature  and  art ;  over-developed  and  over-specialized  they  became  the  monopoly  of 
a  class,  and  ceased  to  affect  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  older  sports,  in  which  all 
competed  in  friendly  and  honorable  rivalry,  gave  way  to  professional  displays  where 
an  unathletic  crowd  could  enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  contest  by  proxy.  Love  of 
excitement  took  the  place  of  love  of  sport,  and  the  last  stage  was  reached  in  the 
brutal  exhibition  of  the  Roman  gladiatorial  shows.  What  athletics  did  for  the  Greeks 
of  the  fifth  century,  what  they  have  done  for  our  own  race,  it  is  hard  to  over-estimate. 
But  let  us  take  to  heart  before  it  is  too  late  the  lessons  of  Greek  history  by  keeping 
athletics  in  their  true  place,  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end ;  let  us  play  in  order  that  we 
may  live,  not  live  in  order  that  we  may  play ;  and  let  us  remember,  too,  that  it  is  better 
to  play  oneself  than  to  watch  others  playing. 
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The  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics  in  the  Elementary  and  the  Secondary 
School.  By  Henry  E.  Bourne,  Professor  in  the  College  for  Women, 
Western  Reserve  University,  pp.  385.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1902. 
$1.50. 

This  important  work  is  the  second  volume  of  the  American  Teachers'  Series,  In 
conception  and  execution  it  is,  in  the  main,  altogether  admirable ;  although,  as  will  be 
indicated  later,  its  conservatism  at  times  appears  excessive.  But  it  is  simply  amazing 
what  the  author  has  put  into  385  pages,  and  that  without  making  it  obscure  or  hard 
reading.  In  fact  the  style  is  attractive  and  the  matter  of  space  so  carefully  handled 
that  little  obvious  crowding  is  apparent.  No  teacher  of  history  who  aspires  to  be  more 
than  a  routine  drudge  should  fail  to  read  it  carefully  from  cover  to  cover.  It  contains 
not  only  stimulating  discussions  of  historical  problems,  as  they  appear  m  the  schools, 
but  also  well-selected  bibliographies  and  topical  analyses.  These  should  render  it 
an  indispensable  daily  aid  in  "getting  up"  the  work,  which  conscientious  teachers 
usually  do,  as  they  should,  no  matter  what  their  preparation  may  be  or  how  often  they 
have  been  over  the  subject. 

The  first  part  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  history,  showing  the 
development  of  the  conception  from  early  times  to  the  present.  Following  this  is  a 
chapter  on  the  foundations  of  historical  scholarship,  that  is,  the  conditions  and 
resources  necessary  for  the  development  of  historical  investigation.  The  great  national 
collections  of  resources  are  here  briefly  described,  with  some  account  of  the  sifting 
process  or  criticism  of  these  sources.  The  subjects,  aims,  and  methods  of  historical 
instruction  in  France  and  Germany  are  next  considered ;  and  then,  in  the  light  of 
these  facts,  conditions  in  America  are  passed  in  review,  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  several  bodies  which  have  taken  up  the  subject,  from 
the  Madison  Conference  to  the  Committee  of  Seven.  The  decision  of  the  last-named 
committee  in  favor  of  medieval  and  modern  history  for  the  second  year,  rather  than 
French  or  English  history,  "so  taught  as  to  elucidate  the  general  movement  of  his- 
tory," is  adopted  with  slight  modifications.  This  will  undoubtedly  win  approval  from 
the  large  body  of  practical  teachers,  who  know  from  experience  that  what  is  done 
incidentally  is  done  accidentally,  and  who  hold  that  the  general  movement  of  history 
is  not  a  fit  subject  for  such  treatment. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters,  on  the  value  of  history,  and  the  aim  in  teaching 
civics,  are  perhaps  a  trifle  too  subtle  in  parts,  but  they  will  repay  careful  reading 
The  reviewer  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  finer  answer  to  the  question,  "  What 
is  my  country  ? "  These  chapters  bear  with  equal  force  on  work  below  the  high 
school. 

The  seventh  chapter  contains  the  author's  assignment  of  work  for  grades  five  to 
twelve  inclusive.  He  would  introduce  certain  parts  of  European  history  below  the 
high  school,  as  is  done  abroad.  For  the  high  school  he  accepts  the  plan  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seven  for  the  first  and  fourth  years.     But  he  would  devote  the  second  year 
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to  the  period  from  395  to  1560,  not,  however,  including  the  voyages  of  discovery,  and 
the  third  year  to  the  history  of  European  expansion  in  the  New  World  down  to  1783. 
These  suggestions  should  at  lest  provoke  fruitful  discussion. 

Chapters  eight  to  eleven  inclusive  deal  with  the  problem  of  methods.  First  comes 
a  useful  list  of  bibliographical  aids  and  guides ;  next,  a  discussion  of  what  facts  should 
be  emphasized  ;  third,  the  general  method  of  teaching ;  and,  lastly,  a  special  chapter 
on  the  source  method.  This  is  approved  only  as  a  means  of  illustration,  not  as  an 
exclusive  method  of  instruction. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  he  still  vigorously  attacks  the 
abuse  of  the  text-book,  the  memoriter  method,  and  the  assignment  of  history  to 
teachers  without  special  preparation,  the  larger  schools  are  frequently  struggling  with 
exactly  the  opposite  difficulty.  Their  problem  is  how  to  protect  the  children  from  the 
•  specialist  in  history,  fresh  from  college,  who  overwhelms  them  with  outlines  and  note- 
books and  references  and  special  topics  and  inductions  and  deductions,  until  their 
heads  swim,  and  the  hours  of  the  day  and  the  night  are  all  too  short  to  do  the  mere 
mechanical  writing  required. 

Part  II,  occupying  the  last  half  of  the  book,  may  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  of 
chapter  nine  in  "  the  facts  of  most  worth."  The  chapters  take  up  in  succession 
Ancient,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mediaeval  History;  The  Expansion  of  Europe ;  European 
History  Since  1560  ;  History  of  the  United  States;  Course  of  Study  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School ;  and  the  Teaching  of  Civics.  In  each  chapter  the  setting  of  the  age 
and  country  is  first  succinctly  given,  and  the  general  movements  of  history  sketched ; 
then  follows  a  condensed  list  of  topics  suitable  for  treatment  in  class. 

In  these  parts  of  the  work  there  comes  to  light  a  curious  fact  —  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  the  economic  element  in  history,  coupled  with  an  old-fashioned  insistence 
on  military  and  political  details.  No  teacher  could  cover  half  the  topics  of  this 
nature  laid  down  in  the  list  without  getting  the  class  hopelessly  swamped.  That  this 
is  not  an  accident,  but  a  result  of  the  author's  conception  of  history,  will  appear  from 
the  following  quotations : 

Akin  to  the  development  of  institutions  is  the  transformation  of  industrial  life. 
....  Some  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  industrial  development  the  theme  about 

which  historical  details  should  be  organized The  question  at  once  presses  for 

answer,  Can  as  much  human  inserest  be  put  into  such  historical  treatment  as  is 
characteristic  of  the  older  method  ....  Nevertheless,  it  is  desirable  that  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  reorganize  historical  facts  in  accordance  with  this  aspect 
of  events,  although  it  is  possible  that  a  less  industrial  age  may  regard  with  disdain 
the  supreme  importance  which  this  generation  attaches  to  economic  facts 

Now,  without  advocating  any  doctrine  of  historical  materialism,  the  reviewer 
submits  that  this  is  an  entirely  inadequate  and  even  contemptuous  treatment  of  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  history,  especially  since  the  lists  of  topics  give  no 
evidence  of  the  reorganization  admitted  to  be  desirable.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  schools 
are  known  as  the  last  refuge  of  exploded  theories  ?  or  that  discoveries  in  science  are 
said  to  require  twenty  years  to  get  into  the  text-books  ? 

A  single  example  of  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  caused  by  this  singular  omis- 
sion must  suffice.  The  author  devotes  much  attention  to  feudalism,  making  it  one  of 
the  chief  topics  in  the  Middle  Ages;  but,  without  explaining  what  caused  it.  No 
pupil  will  rest  content  with  that,  even  if  the  teacher  is  satisfied  ;  it  is  a  bridge  with 
one  end  hanging  in  midair.  Of  course,  the  cause  was  the  prevalence  of  a  natural 
economy,  which  is  not  a  difficult  concept  to  explain,  provided  concrete  examples  be 
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employed.  Is  it  better  to  do  this,  or  to  let  the  teachers  and  pupils  continue  to  grope 
in  darkness  ?  The  reviewer  knows  whereof  he  speaks ;  for  he  was  brought  up  on 
precisely  such  books  and  methods,  and  never  ceased  wondering  why  all  the  medieval 
kings  were  smitten  with  the  same  madness  for  squandering  their  lands  and  powers  on 
treacherous  nobles,  till  he  got  into  Lamprecht's  Seminar.  Must  we  continue  to  go  to 
Germany  for  such  simple  facts  of  history  ? 

This  defect  excepted,  which  some  would  doubtless  not  consider  a  defect,  the  book 
is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson. 

Central  High  School, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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[The  notice  here  given  does  not  preclude  the  publishing  of  a  comprehensive 
review  of  any  of  these  books.] 

The  Boy  Problem — A  Study  in  Social  Pedagogy.  By  William  Byron 
Forbush.     Introduction  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.    Size  5X7.    Pp.  206.    Price 

.     Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press. 

This  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  a  very  important  aspect  of  education  and 

will  be  reviewed  at  length  in   a  subsequent   issue.    An  excellent  bibliography  is 

appended. 

Advanced  French  Prose  Composition.  By  Victor  E.  Francois,  University  of 
Michigan.  Size  5X7.  Pp.  292.  Price  80  cents.  New  York :  Ameri- 
can Book  Co. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  used  two  hours  a  week  in  the  work  of  the  second 
year  in  colleges  and  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  high  schools.  It  is  the  continua- 
tion ot  the  Introductory  French  Prose  Composition.  The  exercises  are  of  continued 
prose,  of  interesting  content,  and  the  illustrations  are  certainly  a  refreshing  innova- 
tion in  a  work  on  prose  composition. 

Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure\  Par  Jean  de  la  Brete.  Edited  for  school  use  by 
Elizabeth  M.  White.  Size  5X7.  Pp.  222.  Price  50  cents.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Co. 

This  charming  story  has  been  somewhat  abridged  and  adapted  for  school  pur- 
poses, but  in  the  revising  process  the  story  has  not  been  injured.  The  annotations 
are  judicious,  and  some  exercises  in  composition  based  on  the  reading  matter  are 
added. 

Les  Malheurs  de  Sophie.     By  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  S6gur.     Edited  by 

Elizabeth  M.  White.     Size  5x7.     Pp.  76.     Price  45  cents.     Boston: 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  is  for  young  children  and  may  very  well  be  used  in  the  grammar  grades 
where  French  has  been  introduced. 
Vingt  Mille  Lieues  sous  les  Mers.     By  Jules  Verne.    Edited  by  C.  Fontaine. 

Size  4#X6#.     Pp.  201.     Price  40  cents.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  standard  book  for  boys  ought  to  engage  interest  in  our  high-school  classes 
in  French. 
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A  First  Scientific  French  Reader.     By  B.  L.  Bowen,  Ohio  State  University. 

Size  5X7.     Pp.  288.     Price  90  cents.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  reader  is  intended  for  use  in  the  technical  schools  and  in  the  scientific 
courses  in  our  universities.  We  have  long  felt  the  want  of  some  such  work,  as  doubt- 
less we  shall  again  when  our  commercial  courses  are  established.  The  ordinary  liter- 
ary language  will  not  avail  for  these  technical  pursuits. 

Das  Edle  Blut,  von  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.     Edited  by  Charles  A.  Eggert. 
Size  5X7.     Pp.86.     Price  30  cents.     New  York:   American  Book  Co. 

German  Composition,  with  notes  and  vocabulary.     By  E.  C.  Wesselhoeft, 

University  of  Pennsylvania.     Size  5X7.     Pp.77.     Price .     Boston: 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

A  Spanish   Grammar,  with  exercises.     By  M.   Montrose  Ramsey,  Leland 

Stanford  Junior  University.     Size  5X7#.     Pp.  610.     Price .      New 

York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
A  comprehensive  review  will  appear  shortly. 

Writing  Latin.     By  John  Edmund  Barss.    Size  5X7.    Pp.  77.    Price  50  cents. 

New  York  :  University  Publishing  Co. 

The  author  has  combined  many  good  features  in  very  small  space.  He  has 
abundance  of  easy  sentences,  he  uses  words  that  appear  in  Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  he 
preserves  the  balance  between  the  sentence  given  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  an  idiom 
and  the  sentence  as  a  part  of  a  bit  of  continuous  prose.  The  explanations,  while  terse, 
are  clear,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  this  ought  to  prove  a  very  useful  book 
in  the  work  of  the  second  year. 

Select  Orations  and  Letters  of  Cicero.     Revised  by  J.  B.  Greenough  and  G. 

L.  Kittredge,  with  a  special  vocabulary  by  J.  B.  Greenough.     Size  5X7, 

Pp.  226.     Price  $1.45.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  teachers  who  prefer  marked 
quantities  and  who  wish  to  introduce  their  students  to  Cicero's  Letters.  A  review  will 
appear  shortly. 

A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools.     By  Andrew  Fleming  West.     Size  5X7 J£. 

Pp.  262.     Price  90  cents.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Mr.  West  says  that  this  book  is  planned  to  give  as  much  grammar  as  is  service- 
able in  the  school  study  of  Latin.  In  this  his  ideal  differs  from  that  of  many  other 
authors  of  Latin  grammars,  and  yet  his  defense  is  well  made.  We  hope  to  publish  an 
expert  opinion  on  this  important  book. 

The  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics  in  the  Elementary  and  the  Secondary 
School.   By  Henry  E.  Bourne,  Western  Reserve  University.    Size  5X7#. 
Pp.  385.     Price  $1.50.     New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Reserved  for  review. 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  England.   By  Arthur  May  Mowry.  Size  5  %  X  7  >£. 

Pp.  324.     Price  70  cents.     New  York  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

This  is  a  well  printed,  well  illustrated,  and  interesting  story  of  the  men  who  have 
made  England.    The  gorgeous  binding  might  prejudice  a  person  of  quiet  taste. 
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Our  Country's  Story.     By  Eva  March  Tappan.     Size  5#X7#.     Pp.   267. 

Price  65  cents.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  is  an  elementary  history  of  the  United  States,  well  illustrated  and  written 
in  a  very  interesting  manner,  though  at  times  there  are  expressions  that  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  to  interest  children  one  must  descend.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  children 
appreciate  such  condescension  in  language.  The  account  of  the  land  campaign  of 
18 1 2-13  receives  the  customary  line  and  the  naval  campaign  the  usual  pages. 

Training  for  Citizenship.     By  Joseph  Warren  Smith.     Size  5#X7#.     Pp. 

345.     Price  90  cents,  net.     Boston  :  Lothrop  Publishing  Co. 

This  is  a  wonderfully  comprehensive  work  and  will  be  reviewed  at  greater 
length.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts  treating  respectively  of  the  home  and  the  school 
government,  the  township  and  its  government,  the  village  and  county  government,  the 
state  government,  and  the  national  government.  This  book  will  fill  a  place  in  our 
high  schools  and  will  strengthen  specially  the  commercial  course. 

The  Government  — What  it   Is— What  it  Does.     By  Salter  Storrs  Clark. 

Size  5X7.     Pp.  304.    Price .     New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

The  meaning  of  government,  its  principal  functions,  self-government  in  the 
United  States,  officials  and  their  duties,  certain  practical  operations  of  government,  a 
little  law,  list  of  the  chief  governments  of  the  world,  indicate  the  nature  of  this  book. 

Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic.     By  S.  W.  Baird.     Size  5X7.     Pp.  159.    Price 

25  cents.     New  York  :   American  Book  Co. 

The  book  begins  with  a  review  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  arithmetic  taught  in 
the  previous  years,  and  in  the  latter  part  acts  as  an  introduction  to  algebra  and  men- 
suration. 
Atwood's  Complete  Graded  Arithmetic.     By  George  E.  Atwood.    Grades  III 

to  VI,  inclusive,  now  ready.     Size  5x7.     Pp.  160.     Price  25  cents  per 

grade.     Boston  :   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Academic  Algebra.     By  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman,  University  of  Michigan, 

and  David  Eugene  Smith,  Columbia  University.     Size  5X7.     Pp.  383. 

Price  $1.25.     Boston:   Ginn  &  Co. 

This  work  is  intended  to  cover  the  subject  of  elementary  algebra  with  sufficient 
thoroughness  to  prepare  the  student  for  college.    The  problems  are  very  numerous 
and  well  graded.    There  is  a  minimum  of  theory  and  a  maximum  of  practical  work 
with  problems. 
Observations  and  Exercises  on  the  Weather.     By  James  A.   Price,   Fort 

Wayne  High  School.   Size  8X10.     Pp.59.     Price  30  cents.     New  York: 

American  Book  Co. 

This  is  a  useful  supplement  to  the  work  in  physical  geography  in  our  high 
schools.  With  this  aid  the  observations,  now  too  often  taken  at  random,  may  be 
systematized  and  preserved. 

Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene.     By  Buel  P.  Colton,  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal University.     Size  5X7.     Pp.  317.     Price  60  cents.     Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 
This  is  a  condensation  of  the  author's  larger  work,  and  is  intended  especially  for 
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pupils  in  the  grammar  grades.  The  latter  part  contains  many  excellent  suggestions 
in  regard  to  treatment  of  persons  who  have  been  injured,  the  simple  remedies  to  be 
applied,  etc.    It  is  a  useful  book  in  the  schoolroom. 

Elements  of  Physics,  experimental  and  descriptive.  By  Amos  T.  Fisher, 
assisted  by  Melvin  J.  Patterson.  Size  5X7.  Pp.  184.  Price  60  cents. 
Boston  :   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  book  is  intended  for  young  pupils,  so  the  authors  state,  but  the  method  of 
presentation  seems  not  to  be  such  as  might  enlist  the  interest  of  the  natural  boy. 
There  is  a  very  distinct  resemblance  to  the  books  on  physics  which  make  no  such 
announcement.  The  questions  that  are  appended  to  each  chapter  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  teacher  needs  to  be  told  what  questions  are  to  be  asked  so  that  the  subject  may 
be  adequately  covered. 

Tarr  and  McMurry  Geographies,  supplementary  volume,  Ohio.     By  Stella 
S.  Wilson,  Central  High  School,  Columbus,  Ohio.     Size  6x7.     Pp.   100. 
Price  30  cents.     New  York  :    The  Macmillan  Co. 
While  this  supplement  is  presumably  for  special  circulation  in  Ohio,  it  will   be 

useful  as  supplementary  reading  Jin  other  states  because  of  the  interesting  details  it 

contains.    The  work  has  been  well  done. 

Essentials  of  Chemistry  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  John  C.  Hessler  and 
Albert  L.  Smith.  Size  5#X7#.  Pp.  540.  Price  $1.20.  Boston: 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

The  authors  claim  that  this  book  has  been  written  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  text- 
book of  chemistry  that  shall  contain  "  an  adequate  and  scientific  account  of  such  of 
the  fundamental  facts,  laws,  and  theories  of  the  subject  as  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
secondary  schools  and  also  specific  directions  for  the  laboratory  work — directions  that 
have  been  tested  and  found  practicable"  We  hope  to  present  a  review  of  this  book  at 
another  time. 

Life  and  Health.    By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell.    Size  5X7.     Pp.  346.     Price  $1.00. 

Boston :   Ginn  &  Co. 

This  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  textbook  on  physiology  for  high  schools, 
academies,  and  normal  schools.  Hygiene  is  given  a  prominent  place,  first  aid  to  the 
injured  has  an  especially  good  chapter  in  that  the  directions  to  be  followed  in  certain 
cases  of  fracture,  etc.,  are  illustrated,  and  the  state  requirements  in  regard  to  "  alco- 
holic physiology  "  are  complied  with. 

Elementary  Physical  Geography.  By  William  Morris  Davis,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Size  5X7#.  Pp.  401.  Price  $1.40.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
This  is  published  no  doubt  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  some  book  a  little  simpler 
than  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  author.  Mr.  Davis's  work  was  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  ordinary  teacher,  who  was  just  beginning  to  grow  into  this  subject,  that 
much  of  the  good  was  wasted.  How  successful  this  new  effort  is  we  shall  hope  to 
determine  by  a  review. 

Animals  at  Home.    By  Lillian  L.  Bartlett.    Size  5x7.     Pp.   172.     Price  45 
cents.    New  York  :   American  Book  Co. 
A  useful  supplementary  book  for  the  lower  grades. 
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Buffalo  uthia  water  s-^msk 

Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy!  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia,  Renal 
Calculi,  and  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Dr.  George  Ben  Johnston,  Richmond,  Va*  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Professor  of  Qynecologg  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  CoUege  of  Virginia: 
"IF  I  WERE  ASKED  WHAT  MINERAL  WATER  HAS  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OF 
USEFULNESS,  1  WOULD  UNHESITATINGLY  ANSWER  BUFFALO  LITHIA.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  in  many  obscure  and  stubborn  conditions  which,  at  best,  yield  slowly,  if  at  all,  to 
drugs.  In  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  UTrLCMIA,  and  the  like,  its 
beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting. 

"Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  ft  and  many  cured* 

« 1  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  DISINTEGRATING,  SOLVENT,  and  ELIMINATING 
POWERS  of  this  water  IN  RENAL  CALCULUS,  and  have  known  its  long  continued  use  to  per- 
manently break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit* 

"  it  is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  and  is  an 
excellent  diuretic  in  Scarlatina  and  Typhoid  Fever.  In  all  forms  of  BRIGHT' 5  DISEASE, 
except  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pronounced*  1  believe  it  has  been 
the  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  in  this  trouble*99 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  ML  D.,  LL«  D.v  Prof essor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics in  the  Medieo-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc*,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
June  22, 1899:  "Tfce  BUFFALO  IjTHIA  WATER  te  DOUBLY  EFFICIENT  in  Rheu- 
matism and  Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatic  sediments,  as  well  as  other  products 
difficult  of  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  renal 
cells,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  The  intense  suffering  pro- 
duced by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination. 
Unquestionably,  although  the  speedy  removal  of  Uric  Add  and  other  products  of  faulty  tissue 
change  te  of  conspicuous  benefit  yet  to  PREVENT  their  formation  is  a  service  still  more  important. 
This  service  is  performed  by  the  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER  when  *  corrects 
those  digestive  failures  which  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  deleterious  materials." 

James  L.  Cabell.  M.D.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Formerly  Prof essor  of  Physiology  and 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Health,  says:  'BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WRITER  ,n  Uric  AcW  W«thesls  is  a 
well-known  therapeutic  resource.  It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an 
article  of  Materia  Medlca." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mallet,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Virginia.  (Extract  from  report 

&'$&--2?adB8"3  BUTfMO  LlTHIA  WATER  Spring  No.*); 

44  it  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  action  of  the  water  is  PRIMARILY  and  MAINLY 
upon  URIC  ACID  and  the  URATES,  but  when  these  constituents  occur  along  with  and  as 
cementing  matter  to  Phosphatic  or  Oxalic  Calculus  materials,  the  latter  may  be  so  detached  and 
broken  down  as  to  disintegrate  the  Calculus  as  a  whole  In  these  cases,  also  thus  admitting  of 
Urethral  dischaIge.,, 

Spring  No.  1  is  both  a  NERVE  sod  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  hi  PALB,  PEBBLE,  and 

ANAEMIC  SUBJECTS  Is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  absence  of  these  symptoms  No,  2  is  to  be  preferred. 

BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER  *  **  »••  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  Imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR  -  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  SPRINGS  -  YIRGINIJ 
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THE   SCHOOL   REVIEW 

A  JOURNAL  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


VOLUME  X  r\rTr\TlTlT>         Tnr*o  WHOLE 

NUMBER  8  UL  1  UtfUK,       1 902  NUMBER  98 


READING  TASTES  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

A  STATISTICAL  STUDY. 

I. 

Lists  of  the  "Best  Hundred  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls" 
have  of  recent  years  been  very  much  the  thing.  Newspapers 
have  printed  such  lists,  as  drawn  up  by  prominent  citizens,  and 
have  discussed  them  on  alternate  Sundays  with  biblical  criticism. 
And  the  lack  of  profitable  results  from  all  this  discussion  has 
been  due,  in  the  case  of  the  reading-lists  as  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  criticism,  to  lack  of  the  scientific  point  of  view.  The 
men  who  have  drawn  up  the  lists  have  disregarded  any  other 
standpoint  than  their  own ;  they  have  put  on  their  reading-list 
certain  books  that  had  appealed  to  them  as  boys,  and  certain 
books  that  no  young  gentleman's  library  should  be  without,  and 
have  then,  apparently,  filled  out  the  hundred  almost  at  random. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  literature  courses  in  our  schools 
are  planned  in  the  same  haphazard  manner. 

To  choose  literature  for  boys  and  girls  wisely,  we  should 
have  some  fixed  purpose — something  we  wish  to  accomplish  by 
means  of  this  reading.  If  in  English  we  had  half  a  dozen 
classics,  which  had  established  a  definite  tradition  of  English  style 
for  all  time,  the  problem  would  be  simple.  But  our  tongue  is 
constantly  changing ;  our  literature  constantly  growing ;  even 
Shakspere  and  Milton  are  hardly  models  of  our  contemporary 
style.     And  while  we  have  thus  no  true  fountain  heads  of  pure 
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English,  the  mass  of  our  literature  well  worth  reading  is  vastly 
more  than  any  man  is  ever  likely  to  read.  In  selecting  from 
this  mass  of  readable  literature  books  for  our  schoolboys  and 
girls  to  read,  what  principle  can  guide  us  ?  If  our  object  is  not 
to  acquaint  our  pupils  with  one  recognized  standard  of  English, 
what  is  our  object  ? 

One  object  we  all  certainly  have,  and  to  me  it  seems  by  far 
the  most  important ;  namely,  to  open  to  our  pupils'  interest  the 
vast  field  of  good  literature ;  to  get  them  really  to  like  to  read 
good  books.  We  who  are  mature  read  first  of  all  for  pleasure  ; 
we  get  inspiration  from  books  simply  because  we  have  learned 
to  take  pleasure  in  sharing  the  ideas  of  great  minds.  Our  most 
obvious  task  as  teachers  of  literature  is  to  win  the  hearts  of  our 
pupils  from  what  is  trivial,  by  showing  them  the  greater  interest 
of  books  of  more  permanent  value. 

The  principle  on  which  this  may  be  done  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  psychologists ;  it  is  a  simple  application  of  the  familiar 
doctrine  of  apperception.  The  pupil  can  understand  nothing, 
like  nothing,  unless  he  has  already  something  in  his  mind  that 
reaches  out,  as  it  were,  a  hand  to  the  new  idea  and  claims  kin- 
ship with  it.  All  new  interests  are  built  up  on  earlier  ones.  A 
boy  cannot  be  driven  from  detective  stories  to  philosophical 
essays ;  he  must  be  led  step  by  step.  We  must  know  what  our 
pupils'  original  likings  are ;  we  must  share  them,  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  we  must,  in  introducing  better  things,  point  out 
in  them  elements  enjoyed  in  former  reading,  while  explaining 
the  more  remote  new  interests. 

For  this  knowledge  of  our  pupils'  primary  interests,  mere 
estimate  will  not  suffice ;  we  must  have  actual  facts.  The 
question  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  investigated  in  the  gram- 
mar schools.*  But  concerning  the  tastes  of  secondary  school 
pupils  I  have  found  nothing.  I,  therefore,  have  recently  been 
conducting  an  investigation  of  what  high-school  boys  and  girls 
really  like  to  read. 

When  I  begun  my  study,  two  reading-lists  were  in  the  field, 

1  Allan  Abbott,  the  School  Review,  June,  1901,  for  summary  of  such  investi- 
gations. 
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with  considerable  authority.  One  was  published  by  Harvard 
in  1897,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  English  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 
The  other  was  included  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee 
on  English  to  the  National  Educational  Association  Committee 
on  College  Entrance  Requirements.  As  these  two  seemed  to 
represent  the  latest  thought  on  the  subject,  I  combined  them, 
and  submitted  the  total  list,  comprising  178  books,  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  schools.  I  do  not  give  a  copy  of  the  list, 
as  the  lists  on  which  it  was  based  are  easy  of  access.  Pupils 
were  asked  to  comply  with  the  following  requests : 

1 .  Put  a  zero  (o)  after  the  names  of  books  you  have  read  and  do  not  like. 

2.  Put  a  plus  (+)  after  the  names  of  books  you  have  read  and  like. 

3.  Put  a  double  plus  (++)  after  the  names  of  books  you  have  read  and 
would  like  to  read  again. 

4.  Add  to  the  list  any  favorite  books  or  poems  not  included  in  it. 

These  questions,  let  me  point  out,  concern  merely  the  popu- 
larity of  the  books ;  and  the  following  discussion  of  my  results 
must  not  be  taken  to  involve  the  relative  value  of  the  books  as 
literature,  or  any  other  aspect  of  them  except  whether  or  not 
they  are  liked  by  boys  and  girls. 

About  six  thousand  of  these  lists  were  sent  out,  with  the 
attempt  to  include  schools  of  all  classes,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  2,469  answers  from  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  nineteen  were  returned,  classified  as  follows : 


Age. 

14 

X5 

16 

17 

18 

«9 

Total. 

Bovs  

92 
192 

212 
356 

255 
456 

194 
352 

99 
170 

37 
54 

889 
1580 

Girls 

The  value  of  the  results  with  regard  to  any  given  book  must, 
of  course,  depend  largely  upon  the  number  of  pupils  who  have 
read  it.  If  only  five  pupils  out  of  a  hundred  have  read  a  book, 
it  will  hardly  be  safe  to  base  upon  their  answers  an  opinion  as 
to  the  suitability  of  the  book  for  general  school  reading.  If, 
however,  the  five  are  agreed  in  condemnation  or  praise,  their 
opinion  will  have  some  weight ;  such  cases  will  be  taken  up  after 
the  tabulation  of  the  more  widely  read  books. 
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By  this  test  of  numbers  the  178  books  fall  into  two  distinct 
groups :  those  read  generally  in  schools,  and  those  read  only  by 
individuals.  I  have  put  the  line  of  division  at  one-third  the 
number  of  pupils  of  each  age ;  when  one-third  the  total  number 
of  boys  or  girls  all  over  the  country  have  read  a  book,  it  must 
be  due  to  the  wide  adoption  of  that  book  in  the  schools. 

Such  school  classics  are  listed  below,  in  Table  I.  Opposite 
each  book,  and  in  the  columns  of  the  several  ages,  are  two  sets 
of  numbers,  the  upper  representing  boys,  the  lower  girls.  This 
method  of  including  both  sexes  on  the  same  table  is  used 
throughout  this  article.  The  numbers  are,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, reduced  to  a  decimal  system ;  they  represent  the  per- 
centage of  readers  of  a  book  who  marked  it  0,  +  ,  or  ++. 
Thus  if  a  book  had  actually  received,  from  a  total  of  200  pupils, 
10  o's,  140  +'s,  and  50  ++'s,  it  would  appear  on  Table  I  with 
5,  70,  and  25  per  cent.,  respectively.  The  last  line  of  figures, 
marked  "  Normal  Book,"  was  obtained  by  averaging  the  o's  and 
+  +  's  of  boys  and  girls  of  each  age,  so  as  to  get  a  standard  of 
comparison  for  other  books.  If  a  book  has  a  higher  percentage 
of  zeros  than  this  hypothetical  "  Normal  Book,"  it  is  unpopular; 
if  it  has  more  double  pluses,  it  is  relatively  popular. 

From  this  table  we  are  able  to  draw  up  two  lists,  subject,  of 
course,  to  further  class-room  investigation:  a  "Black  List"  af 
books  strikingly  unpopular,  and  a  "  Reading  List"  of  books  liked 
above  the  average.  In  this  Black  List  only  the  unbracketed 
marks  are  derived  from  Table  I.  These  results  alone  would  not 
have  been  very  conclusive,  except  with  regard  to  Bunyan,  Haw- 
thorne, and  Swift;  I  have,  accordingly,  entered  in  brackets 
results  from  books  not  widely  enough  read  to  appear  on  Table 
I,  but  read  by  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  at  each  age.  As 
the  value  of  the  results  diminishes  with  the  number  of  readers, 
I  have  entered,  of  these  supplementary  books,  only  the  most 
striking — those  having  at  least  double  the  normal  number  of 
zeros. 

Let  us  compare  this  Black  List  with  the  following  provisional 
Reading  List  of  books  liked  in  the  various  years.  Group  A,  on 
this  list,  comprises  books  from  Table  I  that  received  more  than 
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TABLE    I. 


Books. 


Addison:      Sir  Roger  Papers 

Bunyan :       Pilgrim's  Progress 

Coleridge :    Ancient  Mariner 

Cooper :        Last  oi  the  Mohicans 

Cooper:        Spy 

Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe 

Dickens :      David  Copperfield 

Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Goldsmith :  Deserted  Village 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Hale :  Man  without  a  Country 

Hawthorne:  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Tanglewood  Tales 

Twice  Told  Tales 

Wonder  Book 

Hughes:      Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

Irving:         Sketch  Book 

Lamb :  Tales  from  Shakspere 

Lincoln:       Gettysburg  Speech , 

Longfellow :  Courtship  of  Miles  Stand ish 

Evangeline 

Longfellow :  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn 

Lowell :        Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 

Scott :  Ivanhoe 

Kenilworth 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

Marmion 

♦  Shakspere :  Hamlet 

Julius  Caesar 

Macbeth 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. , 

Stevenson :  Treasure  Island 

Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels 

Wallace:       BenHur 

Whittier:     Snow  Bound 

Normal  book 


Agei4 

>    +    ++ 


ax    68    xx 

X4    59    »7 


4    4a    54 
9    5o    41 


69    33 
69    25 


6    6a    33 


I? 


9    63 

X3      73 


17      62      31 

8  3 

44    5o 


4  37  59 

33  61  16 

9  63  38 

4  67  *9 

x  53  46 

xo  33 

7  37 


,    IS 

+    ++ 


a8  59  13 

13  69  x? 

6  47  47 
9  57  34 

5  7a  23 

8  74  18 

3  44  53 

«4  5"  35 

7  68  25 

8  73  so 


xx  66  33 

16  69  15 

6  71  33 

15  74  « 

X5  71  14 

13  68  19 


1 

6 

5« 

30 

xo 

54 

36 

75 
67 

17 
37 

I 

7a 
66 

.3 

X 

50 

49 

■  a 

48 

50 

4 

65 

31 

4 

V 

«5 

4 

79 

«7 

7 

63 

30 

X 

73 

37 

X 

% 

54 

X 

60 

39 

3 

30 

5 

55 

40 

1 

33 

6b 

X 

45 

54 

5 

60 

35 

17 

£ 

95 

6 

63 

3i 

4 

30 

a 

49 

49 

6 

41 

53 

10 

44 

46 

8 

46 

46 

»3 

59 

a8 

4 

44 

5« 

X 

30 

69 

X 

46 

53 

33 

55 

33 

6    63    3X 


6a    33 
53    46 


6    46    48 

™    57    3* 
23     55    33 


6  68    26 
5  56    4* 

xo  3X 

7  33 


16 

+    • 


30  63  17 

13  64  33 

8  63  29 

a  44  54 

a  53  45 

7  68  35 

8  79  13 
xo  39  51 

4  5i  45 

3  5a  45 

3  76  sx 


7    80    13 


13    68    19 


60  31 

61  33 
79  17 
73  as 

55  44 

73  a4 

7X  33 

60  39 


8 


7  79  14 
a  74  *4 
17    60    33 

:s  3 


53 

63  34 
49  50 

64  33 

75    ao 


7    6x    33 
x    57    4a 


5    48    47 
12    68    so 


6    68    36 
3    65    3a 


17 

+    -H- 


10  85  5 

14  66  20 

18  64  18 

3  66 


31 

5  70  »5 

x  52  47 

9  6s  39 

1  5X  48 

5  80  15 

6  85  9 
6  55  39 

3  5a  45 

8  5*  4« 

13  68  19 

1  66  33 

X3  63  35 

8  75  17 

9  46  45 


26 


19 


19     70     XX 

14  70    16 

15  64     BX 


4  58  38 

8  68  34 

3  76  31 

3  77  a© 


57  40 
63  36 

70  26 

68  31 

58  4* 
46  54 

77  83 

79  so 

69  28 
36  57 
5»  4« 
57  39 


8  60  33 

2  55  43 

xx  72  17 

3  76  ax 

x  68  31 

1  u  u 

3  69  29 

4  70  36 
x  71  28 


75 
5» 


13    70    X7 

5    47    48 

3    36    6s 


54 
73 


2 


18 

+    ++ 


14  74  is 

is  75  x8 

9  67  34 

l8  60  33 

4  77  19 
8  71  sx 

5  36  59 
ti  50  39 

a  53  45 

6  84  xo 
xo  80  xo 

7  75  18 
5  37  58 


84 


48  48 
6x  31 
64 


3  64  33 

13  70  17 

X3  56  33 

xo  81  9 


8  83  9 

7  78  X5 

16  68  16 

15  75  xo 

16  65  19 
85  xo 

8  34  68 
10  56  34 

4  79  17 

5  73  «a 


6x    39 
61    31 


55  3» 

49  50 


74    a3 
67    39 


6  037 
55    43 

74  ax 
69  34 
67  19 
73  37 
as 


x  56  43 

3  69  s8 
3  67  30 


67  14 
45 


19 

+  " 


88  xs 


4  7a 

13   60 


73  15 

3 


33 
*7 
40 
a5 


6  88   6 
7 
57  43 

s 

73 

58 

33  61 


xx  8a 


13 


X3  63 

o  93 

I  V, 

ix  85 


5  I* 

17  6x 


48 

33 

II 
2 

26 
6 

as 
7 
o 

a$ 
4 


xo 


o  67 


;6  40 
33 


8  67 
o  65 
8  33 


i 

48 
48 
70 


9  54  37 
o  67  33 


70  35 

83  X7 

71  28 

5 

66 

29 

5 

50 

45 

xo 

56 

34 

68  32 

0 

59 

4X 

77  a3 

6a  33 

68  3a 

7a  7a 


3X 

87 
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TABLE    II.       BLACK    LIST. 
Books  receiving  more  than  the  normal  number  of  o's  at  each  age. 


Books. 

u 

15 

x6 

17 

18 

•9 

Addison  : 

Sir  Roger  Papers 

0 
0 

Blackmore : 

Lorna  Doone 

[o] 
[o] 

fo] 

[o] 

Brown : 

Rab  and  his  Friends 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bunyan : 

Pilgrim's  Progress 

0 

0 

0 

0 

[o] 

0 

Burke : 

Conciliation  Speech 

[o] 

[o] 

to] 

Burroughs : 
Carlyle : 
Coleridge : 
Cooper : 

Sharp  Eyes 

Essay  on  Burns 

[o] 

Ancient  Mariner 

[o] 

Q 

Last  of  the  Mohicans 

[o] 

[o] 

0 

DeQuincey : 

Flight  of  the  Tartars 

Defoe : 

Robinson  Crusoe 

0 

Dickens : 

David  Copperfield 

0 

Tale  of  Two  Cities 

0 

fol 

M 

Dryden : 

Palamon  and  Arcite 

loj 

Goldsmith : 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 

0 

0 

M 

0 

0 

0 

Hawthorne 

House  of  the  Seven  Gables 

[o] 

0 
0 

0 

0 

Twice  Told  Tales 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Wonder  Book 

[o] 

[o] 

Henty : 

Young  Carthaginian 

Holmes : 

Autocrat  of  the  Bkfst.  Table 

[o] 

Hughes : 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days . 

0 

Kipling : 
Lincoln : 

Jungle  Book 

[o| 

[o] 

Gettysburg  Speech 

[o] 

Macaulay : 

Johnson  

[o] 

[o] 

0 

Milton 

Milton : 

L*  Allegro 

[o] 
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Pope :  llliad 

Scott :  M  arm  ion 

Shakspere :     Hamlet 

Richard  III 

Stevenson :  Treasure  Island . . 

Swift :  Gulliver's  Travels 

Thackeray:  Henry  Esmond  . . 


J4 

«3 

16 

*7 

18 

[o] 

0 

0 

0 

to] 

lo] 

lo] 

0 

0 

0 

[o] 

0 

[o] 

[o] 

[0] 

TABLE    III. 
Reading  List ;  Group  A  (from  Table  I). 


Books. 


Coleridge :      Ancient  Manner 

Cooper :  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Spy 

Dickens :        David  Copperfield 

Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Goldsmith :     Deserted  Village 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Hale  :  Man  without  a  Country  . . . 

Hughes :         Tom  Brown's  School  Days . 

Irving :  Sketch  Book 

Lamb :  Tales  from  Shakspere 

Lincoln :         Gettysburg  Speech 

Longfellow :  Miles  Standish % . 

Evangeline 

Wayside  Inn 


+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 


x 


+ 


16 


+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


18 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


•9 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
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TABLE  III,  Group  \.— Continued. 


Books. 

*4 

15 

16 

17 

18 

«• 

Lowell : 
Scott : 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 

Ivanhoe 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

X 

X 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

-f- 
-t- 

Kenilworth 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

X 

-+- 
-f- 

■+- 
4- 

Shakspere : 

Hamlet 

Julius  Caesar 

Macbeth 

- 

Stevenson : 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Treasure  Island 

t 

Wallace : 

Ben  Hur 

Whittier: 

Snow  Bound 

TAB1 
Reading  List ;  Gro 

LE    III 
up  B  (s 

upplem 

entiry). 

Books. 

14 

15 

16-  • 

■    »7 

18 

>9 

Aid  rich : 

Bad  Boy  

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

X 

Allen : 

Choir  Invisible 

+ 

Blackmore : 

Lorna  Doone 

Cooper : 
Dickens : 

Dodge : 
Eggleston : 
Eliot : 

Spy 

Nicholas  Nickelby 

Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Hans  Brinker 

Hoosier  Schoolmaster 

Silas  Mamer 

Fiske : 
Henty: 
Hugo: 

War  of  Independence 

Young  Carthaginian 

Les  Miserables 

+ 
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Books. 

M 

15 

16 

17 

18 

'» 

Kingsley :       Westward  Ho 

+ 

+ 
+ 

* 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

Muloch :          John  Halifax 

Pyle :              Robin  Hood . . . . : 

Roosevelt :      Hero  Tales  from  Am.  Hist. 

Scott :             Quentin  Durward 

Talisman 

+ 

Shakspere  :     Richard  III 

Stockton :       Rudder  Grange 

Wallace:        Ben  Hur 

TABLE    III. 
Reading  List ;  Group  C  (suggested  by  pupils). 


Alcott : 
Barrie: 
Bulwer : 
Bronte : 
Browning : 
Caine: 
Caskoden : 
Castleman : 
Churchill : 
Cooper : 
Corelli : 
Davis : 
Dickens : 
Doyle : 
Dumas: 


Books. 


Books 

Little  Minister 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii. . . 

Jane  Eyre 

Poems 

Christian 

When  Knighthood,  etc. . 

Gun  Boat  Series 

Richard  Carvel 

Leatherstocking  Tales  . . 

Thelma 

Soldiers  of  Fortune 

Books 

Sherlock  Holmes 

Books  


14 


+ 
+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 

+ 


■5 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 


16 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 

+ 


+ 


+ 


18 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
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Books. 


•4 

«5 

16 

X 

7 

■8 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

■+• 

19 


Eliot : 
Finley : 
Ford: 
Hale: 

Hawthorne : 
Henty: 
Hope: 
Kipling : 

Lpngfellow : 

Mitchell : 
Page: 
Palmer : 
Porter : 
Roe: 
Rostand : 
Sienkewicz : 
Shakspere : 
Stone : 
Tennyson : 

Thackeray : 
Twain : 
Verne : 
Warner : 
Westcott : 


Mill  on  the  Floss 

Elsie  Books 

Books 

In  His  Name 

Scarlet  Letter 

Books  

Books  

Books  

Poems 

Hiawatha 

Poems 

Hugh  Wynne 

Red  Rock 

Odyssey , 

Scottish  Chiefs 

Books , 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

Quo  Vadis 

Romeo  and  Juliet  . . , 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin . 
Idylls  of  the  King  .. 

Poems 

Vanity  Fair 

Books  

20,000  Leagues  .... 
Wide,  Wide  World  . 
David  Harum 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 
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the  normal  number  of  double  pluses ;  Group  B,  books,  not  on 
Table  I,  but  read  by  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  pupils,  that 
received  at  least  twice  the  normal  number  of  double  pluses ; 
Group  C,  the  most  popular  of  the  books  suggested  by  pupils 
themselves  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Add  to  the  list  any 
favorite  books  or  poems  not  included  on  it." 

The  foregoing  lists  will,  I  hope,  be  of  some  practical  use  to 
teachers  selecting  books  for  their  pupils.  Though  the  tastes  of 
pupils  cannot,  of  course,  be  reduced  to  logarithms,  and  though 
the  personal  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  must  always  count  for 
much,  such  a  summary  of  the  opinions  of  twenty-five  hundred 
boys  and  girls  will  at  least  mark  out  certain  paths  in  our  litera- 
ture as  attractive  and  certain  ones  as  repellent  to  the  youthful 
mind.  It  is  something  to  see  the  unmistakable  condemnation 
of  Swift,  Hawthorne,  and  Bunyan,  and  the  more  cheering 
approval  of  Scott  and  Shakspere. 

II. 

The  purely  empirical  results  of  our  study  of  the  tastes  of 
high-school  pupils  cannot  fail  to  suggest  questions  of  a  theoreti- 
cal nature.  Can  we  derive  from  our  tables  any  general  principles 
that  will  help  us  to  understand  the  state  of  mind  of  our  pupils  ? 
On  two  points,  at  least,  we  may  expect  to  get  some  light ;  the 
effect  on  literary  taste  of  age  and  of  sex.  Let  us  consider  first 
the  distribution  of  tastes  by  age,  in  regard  to  such  books  as  show 
similar  results  from  both  boys  and  girls. 

First,  there  is  a  striking  youthfulness  in  general  tone  ;  high- 
school  boys  frankly  avow  a  liking  for  the  "  Gun  Boat  Series, " 
the  "  Henty  Books,"  Pyle's  Robin  Hood,  and  Mark  Twain  ;  and 
girls  for  Miss  Alcott,  the  "  Elsie  Books/' and  Lamb's  Tales  from 
Shakspere.  This  youthfulness  is  shown  further  by  a  frequent 
marginal  comment — how  familiar  to  every  teacher  of  literature 
— "This  book  is  too  old  for  me."  Yet  some  books  that  we 
have  always  considered  distinctly  the  property  of  the  young 
find  sweeping  condemnation  from  both  sexes  ;  notably,  the 
Pilgrim* s  Progress,  the  Wonder  Book,  and  Gulliver. 

Now  these  books    have  to  a  striking  degree    this    common 
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characteristic  ;  that  under  a  narrative  that  is,  however  vivid, 
plausible  only  to  the  very  credulous,  they  conceal  deeper  interests 
that  appeal  to  the  mature  and  literary  reader  ;  they  are  sustained 
literary  problems  — the  moral  allegory,  the  romanticising  of  the 
classics,  the  social  satire.  When  we  are  young,  we  simply  swal- 
low the  story  as  a  story  :  when  we  reach  our  high-school  days, 
we  can  no  longer  do  this,  without  the  suspicion  of  something* 
beyond; — under  these  stories  of  Lilliputians  and  Yahoos,  a 
disagreeable  joke  at  someone's  expense ;  between  —  and  perhaps 
during — the  fairy  tales  of  Eustace,  a  literary  argument  between 
him  and  Mr.  Pringle,  quite  over  our  heads.  Why  should  high- 
school  pupils,  indeed,  care  for  the  skill  with  which  Bunyan 
selects  his  types  of  moral  conflict,  or  the  art  whereby  Hawthorne 
drapes  the  pure  forms  of  classic  story  with  the  irridescent  robes 
of  romance  ?  These  appeal  only  to  the  mature  student  of  letters  ; 
their  obvious  presence  is  just  enough  to  spoil,  for  dawning* 
maturity,  the  charm  of  the  story.  In  this  connection,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  Alice  in  Wonderland,  that  inspired  child's  tale,  that 
barbed  satire  for  the  worldly  wise,  appears  on  none  of  our  lists. 
High-school  pupils  are  neither  worldly  wise,  nor  are  they 
children. 

This  lack  of  worldly  wisdom  in  the  healthy  minded  boy  and 
girl  seems  to  me  to  explain  much  of  their  failure  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  most  delightful  of  books.  Take,  for  example,  from  the 
Black  List,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Rab  and  his  Friends,  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  How 
charming,  we  say  ;  how  true  to  life  ;  what  natural  foibles — what 
delicate  pathos.  But  the  discriminating  insight  into  common 
life  that  is  the  basis  of  this  enjoyment,  is  born  of  experience. 
The  inexperienced  need  strong  color,  bold  relief  ;  the  humor  or 
the  tragedy  of  a  mental  attitude  is  to  them  invisible. 

If  this  is  so,  still  less  can  we  expect  our  pupils  to  appreciate 
the  play  of  one  mind  upon  another  ;  how  two  mental  attitudes 
affect  each  other.  We  have  seen  how  little  they  appreciate  the 
synthesis  of  classicism  and  romanticism  in  the  Wonder  Book; 
let  us  see  how  they  like  similar  attempts  by  other  writers. 
Dry  den  interprets  the  genial  Chaucer  to  an  age  of  formalism  — 
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our  pupils  put  Palamon  and  Arcite  on  the  Black  List;  Pope 
tricks  out  Homer  in  Queen  Anne  garb  —  he  is  added  to  the 
Black  List :  and  this  list  includes  literary  criticism,  the  attempt  of 
one  man  of  letters  to  influence  opinion  regarding  another  ;  Carlyle 
on  Burns,  Macaulay  on  Johnson  and  on  Milton.  And  why  not  ? 
It  is  difficult  enough  for  the  immature  mind  to  get  even  at  first 
hand  the  spirit  of  an  author  ;  infinitely  more  difficult  to  see  that 
author  through  another  man's  eyes,  and  from  a  standpoint  per- 
haps a  century  away. 

Closely  allied  to  literary  criticism  is  the  study  of  literary 
form  as  such.  It  is  natural,  I  think,  that  the  Black  List  should 
include  De  Quincey,  an  avowed  experimentalist  in  rhetoric.  The 
sensuous  power  of  his  reverberating  periods  is  too  subtle  for  our 
pupils ;  its  appeal  is  of  an  almost  purely  technical  nature.  Cannot 
the  same  be  said  of  Burke's  Speech,  illustrating  as  it  does  all 
the  principles  of  general  rhetoric  and  of  argumentation  ? 

On  the  negative  side,  then,  we  have  gained  some  insight  into 
the  tastes  of  our  pupils.  High-school  boys  and  girls  are  frankly 
young ;  they  lack  subtlety,  complexity  of  interest,  minute  insight, 
and  the  sense  of  form,  and  consequently  they  do  not  relish  these 
qualities  in  books.  Their  interest  is  always  in  content  rather 
than  ttfTstyle  ;  in  the  direct  story,  rather  than  in  one  to  any  degree 
satiric  or  symbolic.  They  do  not  care  for  the  attempt  of  one 
man  to  interpret  the  ideals  of  another,  for  literary  criticism, 
nor  for  experiments  in  rhetorical  art. 

When  we  look  over  the  tables  for  positive  data,  we  are  struck 
first  of  all  by  the  differences  between  boys  and  girls.  Take  for 
example  the  authors  that  are  liked  by  pupils  of  practically  all 
ages ;  the  distribution  according  to  sex  is  as  follows  : 

Boys  and  girls  both  like  :  Dickens,  Hope,  Longfellow,  Scott, 
Sienkiewicz,  Westcott. 

Boys,  alone,  like:  Blackmore,  Cooper  {Mohicans) ,  Churchill, 
Dumas,  Ford,  Henty,  Hughes,  Kipling,  Stevenson. 

Girls,  alone,  like :  Alcott,  Barrie,  Bronte,  Bulwer,  Lamb, 
Shakspere,  Stowe,  Tennyson. 

These  lists  clearly  show  the  prevailing  love  of  adventure  on 
the  part  of  boys  and  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  girls ;  but  they 
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also  show  that  the  two  tastes  are  not  irreconcilable ;  that  girls 
and  boys  have  a  common  meeting  ground  in  books  rich  in  both 
feeling  and  incident.  They  also  reveal  two  points  that  may- 
cause  us  to  modify  in  some  degree  our  former  conclusions  ;  first, 
boys  and  girls  like  the  novels  of  the  day,  whatever  the  subject ; 
secondly,  they  enjoy  the  study  of  manners  and  of  daily  life  if  it 
is  the  study  of  their  own  daily  life  (as  in  Miss  Alcott  or  Hughes) 
or  if  it  is  somewhat  overdone  —  perhaps  a  bit  caricatured. 

We  have  not  yet  discussed  the  change  of  taste  with  increasing 
age  —  a  change  that  must  take  place  in  the  high-school  period, 
for  we  have  already  noted  that  our  pupils'  tastes  are  not  what 
they  will  be  at  maturity.  Let  us  now  try  to  trace  the  changing 
taste,  first  of  boys,  then  of  girls. 

Books  liked  by  boys  of  14  or  15,  but  disappearing  from  the 
lists  before  the  end  of  the  high-school  period,  are  :  Aldrich, 
Bad  Boy ;  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone ;  Castleman,  '"  Gun  Boat 
Series ;  "  Cooper,  "  Leather  Stocking  Tales ;"  Dodge,  Hans 
Brinker  ;  Eggleston ,  Hoosier  ScJioolmaster  ;  Fiske,  War of  Indepen- 
dence ;  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho;  Longfellow,  Poems;  Muloch, 
John  Halifax  ;  Page,  Red  Rock  ;  Palmer,  Odyssey  ;  Pyle,  Robin 
Hood ;  Roosevelt,  Hero  Tales  from  American  History  ;  Verne, 
Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea  ;  Weyman,  [/rider  the 
Red  Robe. 

Books  first  appearing  on  lists  of  boys  at  ages  of  18  or  19  : 
Bulwer,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  ;  Caskoden,  W/ien  Knighthood  was 
in  Flower ;  Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner ;  Dickens,  Tale  of  Two 
Cities;  Doyle,  Sherlock  Holmes  ;  Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village; 
Hale,  Man  without  a  Country  ;  Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter  ;  Irving, 
Sketch  Book  ;  Lincoln,  Gettysburg  Speech  ;  Mitchell,  Hugh  Wynne  ; 
Shakspere,  Hamlet,  Macbeth  ;  Stockton,  Rudder  Grange  ;  Thack- 
eray, Vanity  Fair  ;  Wallace,  Ben  Hur. 

The  contrast  is  marked.  'Of  the  first  list,  just  one  half  the 
books  are  distinctly  juvenile;  of  the  second,  not  one.  Our  boys, 
in  their  own  eyes  at  least,  have  reached  maturity.  This  ripen- 
ing of  taste  consists  largely  of  increasing  interest  in  realism,  in 
the  study  of  the  world  as  it  lies  about  us.  Even  at  14,  the  boy 
found   his  own   boys'  world   interesting ;  but   now  he  sees  the 
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world  of  men — the  world  of  Goldsmith,  Irving,  Thackeray, 
Stockton.  Yet  he  does  not  want  this  world  sneered  at ;  he  is 
still  an  idealist,  and  instead  of  reviling  the  world  with  Swift  is 
willing  to  look  at  it  seriously,  with  Thackeray.  His  historical 
feeling  no  longer  depends  wholly  upon  the  romance  of  chivalry; 
he  feels  the  patriotic  appeal  of  Hale  and  Lincoln.  In  short,  he 
is  a  romanticist  who  is  beginning  to  see  his  ideals  in  the  world 
immediately  about  him. 

Let  us  now  take  the  girls  of  14  and  15.  The  books  they 
like  but  are  soon  to  drop  are :  Cooper,  Spy  ;  Dodge,  Hans  Brin- 
ker;  Eliot,  Silas  Marner;  Finley,  "  Elsie  Books;"  Longfellow, 
Hiawatha,  Poems,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  Muloch,  John  Hali- 
fax; Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  Tennyson,  Poems;  Wallace, 
Ben  Hur;  Whittier,  Snow  Bound. 

The  books  they  learn  to  like  at  18  or  19  are  :  Allen,  Choir 
Invisible;  Browning,  Poems;  Byron,  Poems;  Churchill,  Richard 
Carvel;  Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village ;  Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter; 
Irving,  Sketch  Book;  Kipling,  Poems;  Shakspere,  Hamlet,  Julius 
Casar,  Macbeth,  Midsummer  Nights  Dream;  Scott,  Quentin  Dur- 
ward. 

Here  again  we  find  a  conscious  maturing  of  tastes,  in  the 
disappearance  of  Hans  Brinker  and  the  "Elsie  Books,"  though 
reference  to  previous  lists  will  show  that  girls  remain  faithful  to 
Miss  Alcott  and  The  Wide  Wide  World.  The  further  generaliza- 
tion worked  out  for  boys'  books  does  not,  however,  seem  to  apply 
here ;  the  younger  girls  do  not  distinctly  prefer  romance,  nor 
the  older  ones  realism.  Both  are  acceptable  at  either  age.  In 
poetry,  however,  the  taste  of  girls  shows  a  marked  change,  in 
the  substitution  of  Browning,  Byron,  and  Kipling  for  Long- 
fellow, Tennyson,  and  Whittier ;  a  change  which  appears  to  be 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  expected.  Does  this  simply 
mean  that,  as  a  well-known  teacher  once  told  me,  "  Girls  will  like 
anything  you  tell  'em  to,"  or  is  it  possible  that  the  school  girl 
is  primarily  a  realist,  interested  first  of  all  in  the  details  of  life 
immediately  about  her,  and  developing  at  the  end  of  the  high- 
school  period  romantic  interests  that  have  heretofore  been  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  boy?     Our  lists  would  seem  to  suggest 
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the  latter ;  they  do  not  prove  it.     The  point  is  well  worth  inves- 
tigation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  study  has  resulted  in  certain  pretty 
clearly  proven  results.  First,  boys  and  girls  are  not  men  and 
women  ;  their  tastes  are  and  ought  to  be  strikingly  unlike  those 
of  their  teachers.  They  are  going  through  a  progressive  develop- 
ment, which  must  not  be  forced;  and  they  intensely  dislike, with 
reason,  any  form  of  literature  inconsistent  with  that  develop- 
ment. It  is  our  business  as  teachers  to  study  the  lines  of  normal 
growth,  and  to  lead  our  pupils  naturally  from  one  interest  to  the 
next  higher,  putting  aside  the  special  delights  of  our  own 
libraries  until  our  pupils  also  shall  have  reached  maturity. 

Allan  Abbott. 
Horace  Mann  High-School, 
New  York  City. 
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THE  LONG  VACATION  AND  THE  AFTERNOON   LES- 
SONS IN  GERMANY. 

The  chief  result  of  the  Franco-German  war,  as  far  as  Ger- 
many was  concerned,  was  the  union  of  all  German  states  under 
one  emperor.  In  spite  of  this  union  there  still  remain  in  school 
matters  many  prominent  points  of  difference.  The  army,  the 
navy,  the  postal  service  are  subject  to  one  will  only,  that  of  the 
emperor ;  the  law,  too,  has  recently  become  common  to  all,  the 
new  civil  code  having  been  introduced  in  all  Germany  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  century.  But  in  school  affairs  our  country 
presents  an  uneven,  and  sometimes  discouraging,  front.  Each 
state,  however  small  and  inconsiderable,  tries  to  have  a  distinct- 
ive school  program,  a  particular  scale  of  salaries  for  the  teach- 
ers, a  new  method  of  teaching,  etc.;  in  short,  to  show  that  it  is 
as  independent  as  the  great  leading  power,  the  incomparable 
energy  of  which  created  Germany  an  age  since. 

The  most  dismal  difference  prevails  in  the  distribution  of  the 
vacations  over  the  year.  In  Prussia  the  long  vacation  extends 
.over  the  month  of  July,  and  .lasts  four  and  a  half  weeks.  There 
are  also  the  Easter  and  Christmas  holidays  of  about  a  fortnight's 
duration,  and  the  •  Pentecost  and  Michaelmas  vacations,  which 
last  one  week.  In  Saxony  the  long  vacation  begins  on  the  third 
Saturday  in  July  and  extends  over  five  weeks  in  the  great  towns, 
four  weeks  in  the  smaller.  In  the  southern  states  it  begins  in 
the  middle  or  toward  the  end  of  August  and  lasts  until  the  end 
of  September  or  the  middle  of  October. 

This  last  method  of  providing  for  a  long  vacation  of  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  in  Germany, 
and  has  many  points  in  its  favor.  This  change  will  necessitate 
some  reorganization  of  the  system  and  the  examination  for  the 
certificate  of  maturity,  now  held  in  the  northern  and  middle 
German  states  in  Easter,  will  have  to  be  held  at  a  more  conve- 
nient time.  It  would  not  affect  the  elementary  schools,  as  the 
boys  and  girls  leave  school  at  Easter  after  their  confirmation  to 
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enter  some  trade.  But  the  schools  for  the  middle  classes,  those 
which  send  their  boys  to  universities  and  academies,  have  two 
terms — one  in  summer,  the  other  in  winter.  Now,  if  the  young 
boys  leave  school  in  August,  they  have  an  opportunity  to  rest 
for  two  months  after  the  fatigue  of  the  examination.  Again,  if 
the*  long  vacation  were  put  in  August  and  September,  there 
would  be  the  desirable  advantage  of  having  the  vacations  of  the 
middle  and  of  the  high  school  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way 
parents  who  have  boys  in  both  kinds  of  schools  may  arrange  for 
a  family  vacation  without  discriminating  against  any  of  the 
studying  children. 

To  accomplish  this  result  the  other  vacations  of  the  year 
must  be  shortened,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Pentecost  and 
Michaelmas  will  be  abolished,  while  at  Easter  and  Christmas 
there  will  be  but  a  week.  The  benefit  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  very  great.  To  be  entirely  free  and  master  of  one's 
time  after  carrying  the  heavy  burden  of  school  work  for  ten 
months!  The  dusty,  unwholesome  air  of  our  class-rooms  is 
exchanged  for  the  pure,  bracing  air  of  outdoor  life.  Legs 
"rusted  with  the  vile  repose"  of  recitation  rooms  and  uncom- 
fortable desks  now  have  a  chance  to  perform  their  function  of 
carrying  their  owner  up  mountain  sides  and  through  valleys. 
The  teacher  of  history  can  see,  not  read  about  Greece  and  Rome ; 
the  teacher  of  modern  languages  can  freshen  up  his  knowledge 
of  the  languages  of  Shakespeare  and  Moli&re,  may  visit  the 
large  centers  of  art,  commerce,  and  industry.  The  long  vaca- 
tion will  be  an  important  educational  movement  toward  emanci- 
pation of  teacher  and  of  pupil,  and  will  help  them  to  broaden 
their  views  of  life. 

There  is  another  deficiency  in  the  German  middle  school, 
viz.,  the  afternoon  lessons.  If  it  is  somewhat  of  a  refined  torture 
for  a  healthy  boy  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years  to 
sit  straight  as  a  doll  during  five  hours  in  the  forenoon,  listening 
intently  to  what  the  teachers  say,  it  is  a  double  rack  for  mind 
and  body  to  keep  him  in  the  schoolroom  for  two  additional 
hours  during  the  afternoon.  It  is  a  still  further  aggravation 
during  summer  weather.    This  criticism  is  not  intended  to  apply 
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to  the  drawing  and  singing  lessons,  or  indeed  the  lessons  in 
gymnastics,  as  these  belong  rightly  to  the  afternoon.  I  remem- 
ber when  but  a  mere  child  I  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  writing 
lesson.  I  had  a  two  hours'  walk  to  school  every  day,  for  my 
parents  lived  in  the  country,  and  a  good  school  could  not  be 
found  except  in  the  town.  There  were  six  of  us,  and  father 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  board  and  lodging  in  town,  so  we 
had  to  make  our  way  daily,  on  foot,  through  wet  mornings  and 
sultry  afternoons.  It  was  a  shadeless  walk  along  the  river  bank, 
and  we  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  usual  mob  of  town  children 
who  tried  to  make  the  country  child's  life  even  more  miserable. 
It  was  on  one  of  the  sultry  afternoons  that  my  head  dropped  on 
the  table  and  my  pen  under  the  form.  The  particulars  of  the 
first  act  of  the  scene  that  followed  were  furnished  by  my  com- 
rades, who  stated  that  the  eagle  eye  of  the  teacher  quickly  took 
in  the  situation  and  down  he  came  on  tip  toe  with  the  birch-rod 
behind  him.  But  the  sequel  proved  a  happy  one.  Before  strik- 
ing the  offender,  he  looked  at  my  face,  covered  as  it  was  with 
perspiration.  "  It  is  not  natural  "  said  he,  softly  awakened  me 
and  sent  me  home. 

This  was  in  the  elementary  school,  but  the  tortures  that  I 
afterwards  suffered  in  the  gymnasium  during  the  afternoon  les- 
sons were  not  a  whit  less.  To  keep  awake  I  pinched  my  thighs 
so  hard  that  they  were  brown  and  blue.  When  I  reached  the 
higher  classes,  I  did  not  suffer  as  much  for  I  devised  a  means 
of  meeting  this  difficulty.  It  was  a  custom  in  those  classes 
that  those  who  knew  the  answer  to  the  question  propounded  by 
the  teacher  should  stand  up.  This  movement  was  to  me  a 
great  relief,  so  I  rose  for  every  question  whether  I  was  sure  of 
the  answer  or  not.  Thus  was  I  kept  awake  and  received  the 
reputation  of  being  a  zealous  pupil.  My  experiences,  both  as 
pupil  and  as  teacher,  have  led  me  to  doubt  the  value  of  the 
afternoon  lessons.  They  are  ruinous  to  the  health  of  the  pupil, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  for  this  constant  restraint  makes  boys 
nervous  and  they  are  not  less  a  hindrance  to  the  master. 

If  he  is  cruel,  the  afternoon  lessons  give  him  cause  and 
opportunity  to  inflict   numerous  punishments  on  boys  who  are 
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not  attentive  or  who  give  incorrect  answers.  The  list  of  punish- 
ments grows  in  a  manner  that  alarms  and  displeases  the  head 
master,  to  whom  it  must  be  shown  from  time  to  time,  and  this 
displeasure  is  not  hidden  from  the  teacher ;  so  far  from  it,  indeed, 
that  the  teacher's  ears  often  tingle  with  what  the  stern  monarch 
of  the  school  has  said  to  him  after  the  perusal  of  the  report. 

By  the  kind  teacher  the  afternoon  lessons  are  considered  as 
lost  time  and  labor.  He  will  not  punish  the  boys  if,  from  mere 
drowsiness,  they  give  strange  answers  ;  he  tries  to  lighten  the 
dreadful  task  by  having  the  floors  sprinkled  and  the  blinds 
closely  drawn ;  most  of  the  work  he  does  himself,  giving  model 
translations  of  difficult  passages,  though  he  recognizes  that  they 
are  not  in  the  mood  to  remember  much  of  what  he  is  telling 
them. 

There  is  an  element  of  danger  to  this  teacher  because  it  may 
happen  that  the  supervisor  may  come  upon  him  in  such  a  lesson. 
These  "  sacred  counsellors  "  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  for 
public  instruction  and  "  his  excellency  "  himself  make  visiting 
tours  each  year. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  a  teacher's"  worth  be  estimated  by 

an  inspection  of  afternoon  lessons  alone  and  so    I  am  pleading 

for  a  reconstruction   of  our  programs,  abolishing  many  of  the 

afternoon   lessons,  especially  in  the   lower  grades,  and   having 

only   laboratory  work,   singing,  gymnastics,  etc.,  in  the  upper 

grades  in  the  afternoons. 

Oscar  Thiergkn. 
Dresden. 
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V. 

Most  of  the  bibliographies  described  in  these  annual  summa- 
ries are  prepared  by  specialists  in  some  subject  related  to  educa- 
tion, but  who  are  not,  alas,  very  often  masters  of  even  the  first 
principles  of  acceptable  and  effective  bibliography.  With  this 
latter  melancholy  shortcoming  we  will  not  concern  ourselves 
here  and  now,  but  let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  the  educational  expert  who 
compiles  a  bibliography.  He  usually  stops  with  his  work  half 
done,  and  fails  of  the  most  useful  results  by  not  describing 
fully  enough  the  titles  which  he  enumerates.  To  use  a  tech- 
nical term,  his  bibliography  should  be  "  annotated. " 

The  fact  that  he  is  an  educational  expert  at  once  certifies  him 
as  competent  to  do  this.  If  he  sets  down  bare  titles,  some  of 
which  are  so  worded  as  to  give  no  hint  of  their  real  content,  and 
nearly  all  of  which  are  silent  on  those  most  vital  matters,  the 
author's  method  and  point  of  view,  what  has  he  done  ? 

He  has,  to  be  sure,  laboriously  collected  from  many  scattered 
sources  the  references  to  the  literature  bearing  on  his  subject ; 
but  unless  he  adds  intelligent,  concise,  authoritative  information 
as  to  character  and  contents  of  the  book  noted,  its  relation  to 
other  books  on  the  same  subject,  with  some  estimate  of  its  merits 
or  note  of  its  defects,  he  has  left  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work  still  to  be  done  by  the  searcher,  who  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  wants  data  which  shall  determine  the  exact  value  or  value- 
lessness  of  the  book  for  some  definite  purpose  immediately  in 
hand. 

This  critical  or  descriptive  estimate  of  a  title  is  most  funda- 
mental and  imperative. 

There  are  both  specialists  and  bibliographers  who  assert  that 

1  Numbers  I,  2,  3,  and  4  of  this  series  are  in  the  School  Review  for  October, 
1898,  1899,  1900,  and  1 90 1. 
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any  evaluation  of  titles  is  beyond  the  proper  function  of  a  bib- 
liographer, either  ignorant  or  informed  of  the  subject ;  that  any 
opinion  by  a  tyro  is  presumptuous  and  worthless,  while  expert 
opinions  are  too  much  tinctured  with  bitterness,  over-zeal,  and 
the  personal  equation. 

It  is  certainly  dangerous  and  unwise  for  a  man  who  is  com- 
piling the  bibliography  of  a  subject  of  which  he  is  ignorant  to 
attempt  notes,  but  when  a  specialist,  with  the  literature  of  his 
subject  under  his  eyes  and  minutely  known  to  him,  writes  chiefly 
for  other  special  students  and  refuses  to  tell  all  about  it,  or  so 
much  about  it  as  shall  help  them  to  use  it  intelligently  and 
quickly,  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder  and  regret. 

The  judgment  of  the  compiler  may  not  always  be  right,  the 
personal  equation  may  offend  brethren  of  another  persuasion, 
but  these  objections  are  not  valid  arguments  against  annotation. 
They  merely  show  its  dangers,  but  the  preference  is  setting 
strongly  towards  signed  evaluation  by  competent  authorities,  and 
the  bibliographer  or  the  educational  expert  acting  as  a  bibliog- 
rapher must  recognize  that  a  mere  catalogue  of  titles,  unaccom- 
panied by  critical  or  descriptive  notes,  falls  far  short  of  its 
greatest  usefulness. 

This  omission  is  more  noticeable  in  collections  of  titles  which 
are  appended  to  books  or  articles  and  labeled  bibliography  than 
in  independent  pieces  of  bibliographical  work. 

The  author  of  a  monograph  or  book  knows  that  accurate  and 
scientific  work  should  be  accompanied  and  confirmed  by  some 
sort  of  reference  to  authorities,  and  accordingly  he  too  often 
throws  a  sop  to  this  legitimate  insistence  upon  footnotes  by 
hastily  tossing  together  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  titles  which  he 
has  used  more  or  less  in  preparing  his  work.  Such  a  list  is  little 
more  than  a  perplexing  annoyance  to  the  user,  for  it  leaves  him 
ignorant  of  which  book  out  of  many  exactly  or  nearly  similar 
titles  is,  in  aim  and  treatment,  the  one  best  suited  to  his  particu- 
lar need,  or  what  distinctive  information  is  hidden  in  each  one 
of  them.  No  better  examples  exist  of  half-done,  indefinite,  and 
unsatisfactory  bibliography  than  the  lists  in  the  three  short 
English  histories  of  education  by  Davidson,  Kemp,  and  Seeley 
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A  careful  examination  of  them,  in  the  light  of  the  sentences  set 
down  above,  will  show  exactly  what  is  meant. 

The  following  are  some  pieces  of  educational  bibliography 
which  seem  worth  mentioning : 

BOYS. 

A  Bibliography  of  Books  and  Pamphlets  Relating  to  Boys  and  Social 
Work  with  Them.  By  W.  B.  Forbush  (in  his  Boy  Problem. 
Ed.  2.     Boston,  190 1.     Pp.  180-88). 

This  is  not  a  bibliography  of  the  whole  subject,  but  a  list  of  one 
hundred  works  in  English  which  the  author  has  found  helpful. 

Behind  this  topic  lies  the  whole  literature  of  anthropology,  psy- 
chology, and  pedagogy.  A  classified  list,  of  which  the  headings  of  the 
six  sections  are  :  "  Boyhood,"  "  Special  Methods  for  Work  with  Boys," 
"Boys'  Organizations  Originated  by  Boys,"  "Boys'  Organizations 
Originated  by  Adults."  "  Games  and  Play,"  "  Moral  and  Religious 
Training."  Nearly  all  of  the  titles  are  periodical  •articles,  and  the 
compiler  leans  particularly  hard  on  th$  Pedagogical  Seminary. 

Suggestions  are  added  for  a  reading  course  on  the  subject. 

CHILD-STUDY. 

Bibliography  of  Child-Study.  By  Lillian  Ione  Rhoades.  128 
pp.,  O.     Philadelphia,  190;. 

Here  is  a  list  which  for  several  reasons  is  likely  to  be  the  most  use- 
ful collection  of  references  to  what  may  be  called  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  child-study. 

In  the  first  place  it  contains  nearly  1,100  titles,  forming  the  longest 
single  list  of  titles  yet  collected  on  the  subject. 

Again,  all  books  and  articles  noted  are  in  English,  which  makes 
much  for  availability  and  accessibility  of  the  material. 

Then,  too,  the  references  are  refreshingly  clear  and  full,  abbrevia- 
tions have  been  scorned  in  the  assurance  that  there  was  plenty  of 
money  to  pay  the  printer. 

The  arrangement  of  titles  is  in  one  alphabet  of  authors  followed 
by  a  subject  index  which,  while  it  omits  reference  to  some  articles 
under  very  obvious  headings,  while  it  uses  nearly  synonymous  head- 
ings, e.  g.,  Man  and  Anthropology,  and  while  it  does  not  enough  con- 
nect related  subjects  by  "  See  "  and  "  See  also  "  references,  will,  neverthe- 
less, serve  the  user  fairly  well.     About  one-tenth  (too  few)  of  the  most 
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important  titles  have  been  annotated.  The  chief  fault  with  the  list  is 
not  exactly  a  fault,  but  an  unfortunate  limitation,  for  the  compiler  has 
included  only  material  found  in  the  Pedagogical  Library  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

It  is  too  bad  when  any  such  reason,  however  good  it  may  seem  to 
be,  must  serve  as  a  basis  for  inclusion  in  compiling  such  a  list.  It  has 
resulted  in  the  present  instance  in  the  omission  of  such  books  (to 
name  a  few  random  titles)  as  Forbush,  The  Boy  Problem  ;  Mosher, 
Child  Culture  in  the  Home)  Oppenheim,  Care  of  the  Child  in  Health. 

Another  good  thing  about  this  list  is  that  it  confines  itself  pretty 
closely  to  actual  child-study,  making  no  attempt  to  annex  large  areas 
of  physiology,  anthropology,  psychology,  or  theology. 

Bibliography  of  Child- Study  for  the  year  igoo.     By  L.  N.  Wilson 
(in  Pedagogical  Seminary,  December,  1901,  Vol.  VIII.,  pp. 

515-37. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  one  titles  are  included  in  this  third 
annual  supplement  to  the  list  begun  in  the  same  journal  in  April,  1898, 
and  continued  in  September,  1899,  and  December,  1900. 

The  usual  form  of  alphabetic  author  arrangement,  with  minute 
subject  index,  is  followed. 

Mr.  Wilson's  careful  work  has  won  a  place  as  a  regular  and  very 
useful  current  summary  of  the  literature  of  this  subject,  especially  of 
that  in  European  languages,  which  is  nowhere  else  so  intelligently 
watched  and  recorded.  The  occasional  brief  notes  add  to  the  value  of 
the  work. 

COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION. 

Monographs,  Papers,  and  Addresses  on  Commercial  Education.     By 
Edmund  J.^ames  (in  American  Economic  Association  Pub- 
lications, February,  1901.     Ser.  3,  Vol.  II.,  p.  164-65). 
A  list  of  sixteen  articles  and  addresses  by  Mr.  James  from  1883- 

1900.     Why   did   not   their    author    kindly   append   to   each,  exact 

information  as  to  where  it  has  been  printed  ? 

education. 

History  of  Education.     By  E.  L.  Kemp.     385  pp.,  D.     Philadel- 
phia, 1902. 
On  pages  355-59  are  found  about  one  hundred   titles   roughly 
grouped  by  countries  and  by  periods.     The  list  may  be  of  some  use 
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to  users  of  the  book,  but  one's  first  thought  is,  how  much  more  help- 
ful it  would  have  been  in  such  a  list  where  old  and  new,  bad  and  good, 
are  mingled,  if  a  few  words  of  discrimination  were  added  after  each 
title.  Without  such  notes  a  miscellaneous  list  like  this  on  a  common 
topic  might  better  be  omitted  altogether. 

Das  gesamte  Erziehungs-und  Unterrichiswesen  in  den  Ldndern  deut- 
scher  Zunge.  Jahrgang  2,  1897.  47+uoo  pp.,  O.  Berlin, 
1900. 

The  second  annual  volume  in  this  great  bibliographical  undertak- 
ing, which  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  recording  of  absolutely  all  of 
the  immense  German  educational  literature,  is  still  three  years  behind. 

The  volume  consists  of  the  quarterly  parts  bound  together  and 
unified  by  full  author  and  subject  indexes. 

It  was  hoped  that  quarterly,  instead  of  monthly  parts  would  per- 
mit greater  speed,  but  the  editor  still  complains  that  the  time  between 
parts  is  too  short  for  effective  work.  The  zeal  and  industry  shown  in 
collecting  and  preparing  material  are  remarkable,  and  the  result  must 
certainly  come  very  near  to  the  completeness  which  its  editor  claims. 
Not  only  is  the  German  trade  list  used,  with  its  supplementary  publi- 
cations covering  the  printing  done  by  schools  and  universities,  but 
close,  constant  relations  are  maintained  with  publishers,  societies, 
authors,  and  official  bureaus,  and  the  periodical  articles  indexed  have 
been  taken  from  440  different  journals,  beside  which  many  other  jour- 
nals were  examined  without  result. 

The  entire  volume  records  2,400  separate  books,  over  6,000 
periodical  articles  and  290  official  ordinances  and  acts. 

The  most  important  feature  and  the  one  upon  which  the  editors 
rightly  lay  the  most  stress  in  their  preface,  is  the  annotation.  Every 
title  is  followed  by  a  note  in  which  the  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
just  such  information,  descriptive  or  critical,  as  a  serious  user  of  the 
book  would  want  to  know.  These  notes  vary  from  two  or  three  lines 
to  nearly  a  page  in  length. 

A  new  feature  in  preparing  them  has  been  the  submittal  by  the 
editor  to  the  authors  of  the  important  books  or  articles  under  review, 
of  the  notes  which  the  former  has  prepared,  with  the  request  that  the 
latter  return  them  with  criticism  or  suggestions.  There  is  no  thought 
in  this  of  abdicating  editorial  prerogatives  in  favor  of  the  authors,  the 
object  being  to  make  doubly  sure  of  the  latter's  aim  and  point  of  view, 
so  that  he  may  not  be  criticised  in  ignorance  or  injustice. 
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Books  on  Education  in  the  Libraries  of  Columbia  University.     A3  5 
p.,  Q.     New  York,  1901.     {Columbia  University  Library  Bstl- 

letifis,  No.  2.) 

The  library  of  Columbia  University  has  recently  published  this 
extensive  and  important  piece  of  educational  bibliography.  It  is  a 
list  of  over  13,000  titles  relating  to  education,  found  in  the  University 
library  and  in  the  Bryson  library  of  Teachers  College  and  including 
all  material  on  education  found  in  the  two  libraries  except  Colum- 
biana and  the  Bryson  library  collection  of  text-books. 

The  list  has  been  compiled  by  printing  the  card  catalogues  of  the 
two  libraries  and  therefore  includes  not  books  alone  and  a  host  of 
catalogues  and  reports  of  colleges  and  schools,  but  (and  this  feature 
is  of  the  utmost  usefulness)  all  pamphlets,  periodical  articles,  mono- 
graphs, chapters  or  parts  of  books  which  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
separate  cataloguing. 

No  other  extended  bibliography  of  education  has  ever  done  any 
of  this  analytical  work,  so  that  much  good  material  has  now  for  the 
first  time  been  included  in  a  subject  classification  of  educational  litera- 
ture. . .  .  The  titles  are  classified  by  subjects  under  forty-one  main  head- 
ings, which  correspond  almost  exactly  to  the  main  headings  and  sub- 
headings used  in  Monroe's  Bibliography  of  Education,  the  only 
important  change  being  a  separate  grouping  of  the  general  literature 
of  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education  with  extended  geo- 
graphical lists  under  each  of  these  heads. 

This  geographical  feature  is  everywhere  especially  full,  one- fourth 
of  the  entire  book  being  devoted  to  the  educational  literature  of  states, 
cities,  towns,  and  separate  institutions. 

It  was  impossible,  of  course,  without  immensely  extending  the 
scope  and  cost  of  a  work  already  filling  over  400  large  quarto  pages, 

to  attempt  anything  in  the  way  of  descriptive  or  critical  notes 

The  printing  of  this  catalogue  is  a  thoroughly  worthy  and  commenda- 
ble enterprise  and  cannot  fail  to  justify  the  hope  modestly  expressed 
in  the  preface  that  even  in  its  present  tentative  form  it  may  prove  a 
useful  aid  to  students  of  education  everywhere  ...  A  well-made 
author  and  title  index,  which  also  includes  many  minor  subject  head- 
ings, fills  thirty  pages. — J.  I.  Wyer,  in  Educational  Review,  January, 
1902. 
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Bibliography  of  Education  for  igoi.  By  J.  I.  Wyer  and  I.  E. 
Lord  (in  Educational  Review,  June,  1902,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp. 
61-94).    . 

This  is  the  third  similar  annual  summary,  continuing  the  lists  in 
the  same  journal  for  April,  1900  and  1901. 

The  only  new  feature  this  year  is  a  brief  introductory  review  of  the 
year's  literature  accompanied  by  a  list  of  twelve  books  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  compilers,  represent  the  cream  of  the  educational 
literature  for  1901;  books  which  every  library  should  buy  and  which 
every  teacher  and  all  serious  students  of  education  should  read  or 
know  accurately. 

The  Journal  of  Pedagogy  for  June,  1902,  says  of  this  bibliography: 
"To  students  of  current  educational  thought  such  a  bibliography  will 
be  of  great  value.  It  includes  (1)  books  on  educational  subjects 
printed  in  English  and  bearing  date  1901,  (2)  important  articles  on 
the  same  subject  from  the  periodicals  of  1901,  (3)  valuable  papers 
published  in  the  transactions  of  educational  societies  which  bear  the 
imprint  date  of  190 1,  and  (4)  all  chapters  of  distinct  educational  inter- 
est from  any  books  bearing  date  1901  and  all  notable  matter  on  edu- 
cational topics  published  during  1901  wherever  found. 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  bibliography  are  the  careful 
analysis  of  all  important  periodicals,  liberal  annotation  and  the 
classification  by  subject-matter. 

Unlike  so  many  bibliographies,  this  compilation  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  what  it  omits  as  well  as  what  it  offers. 

The  purpose  has  been  to  note  only  what  seems  really  worth  while. 
.  .  .  The  list  for  1901  comprises  319  titles  while  that  for  1900  reached 
481.  .  .  .  We  do  not  see  how  any  teacher  who  has  any  interest  what- 
ever in  the  literature  of  his  profession  can  get  along  without  this  bib- 
liography for  constant  use  in  finding  what  is  best  worth  reading." 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Lectures  on  High-School  Organization  and  Administration  Delivered 

at  the  University  of  Illinois  during  the  First  Semester,  1901-2. 

26  p.,  D.     Urbana,   1901. 

These  are  ten  syllabi  of  lectures  by^eading  Illinois  superintendents 

accompanied  by  bibliographical  references  which  fill  seventeen  of  the 

twenty-six  pages.     Most  of  the  titles  are  periodical  articles.     It  is  an 

exceedingly  useful  collection  of  topical  references  which  seem  to  be 
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given  fully  and  exactly,  but  the  proofreading  has  been  slovenly  and 
the  result  is  not  at  all  creditable  to  the  University. 

More  care  in  editing  would  have  used  rigid  instead  of  approximate 
alphabetical  arrangement  and  would  have  added  fuller  data  as  to  books 
included. 

HISTORY. 

The  Literature  of  American  History ;  a  Bibliographical  Guide. 
Edited  for  the  American  Library  Association  by  J.  N. 
Larned.     596  p.,  O.     Boston,  1902. 

Every  teacher  and  every  serious  student  of  American  history 
should  know  of  this  book,  especially  every  college  and  university 
teacher  and  every  student  working  in  American  history  for  advanced 
degrees. 

It  is  not  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject,  nor  merely  a 
selection  of  the  best  books,  but  its  definite  aim  is  to  embrace  the 
books  of  every  kind  ;  good,  bad  and  indifferent  concerning  which  it 
seems  to  be  important  that  readers  of  all  classes  should  be  told  what 
their  merit  or  demerit  is. 

To  make  clearer  its  usefulness  to  secondary  schools,  the  book 
includes  text-books,  source  books  and  all  the  standard  secondary 
authorities  which  form  the  basis  and  backbone  of  high-school  work  in 
American  history. 

The  distinctive  and  highly  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  its 
annotation.  Every  title  is  followed  by  a  note,  necessarily  brief,  but 
made  as  comprehensive  as  possible  and  signed  by  one  of  forty  special- 
ists who  have  prepared  this  admirable  descriptive  and  critical  comment. 

A  useful  appendix  prepared  by  Professor  Channing,  of  Harvard 
University,  skims  off  the  cream  of  the  entire  book  in  three  lists.  The 
first,  "  A  Good  School  Library"  about  thirty  titles,  then  "  A  Collection 
for  a  Town  Library"  in  which  about  seventy  further  titles  are  added 
to  the  first  list,  and  lastly  a  still  more  extended  list  called  "  A  Good 
Working  Library,"  evidently  designed  for  the  college  professor. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten.  By  Aim£e  Guggenheimer.  64  pp., 
O.  Albany,  1901.  (New  York  State  Library,  Bibliography 
Bulletin,  26). 

The  compiler  has  hitched  her  wagon  to  a  star  and  aimed  to  include 
in  this  list  everything  published  in  the  English  language  on  her  sub- 
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ject  except  reports  of  kindergarten  associations,  and  material  found  in 
reports  of  state  and  city  boards  of  public  instruction. 

Very  little  important  literature  has  escaped  the  drag-net  and  the 
result  is  a  list  of  about  six  hundred  titles  carefully  classified,  accurately 
recorded  and  forming  the  longest  available  catalogue  of  the  English 
literature  of  the  subject. 

The  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
meetings  and  the  important  journals  have  been  examined.  Neither 
the  scope  of  the  work  nor  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  compiler, 
permitted  annotation  which  is  the  greater  pity  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
plete than  of  a  selected  bibliography  for  the  former  must  of  necessity 
include  much  that  is  trivial  or  bad. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

Bibliography  of  the  Economics  of  Manual  Traini?ig  (in  Teachers  Col- 
lege Record,  November,  1901.     2:379-86). 

An  unclassified,  unannotated  list  of  156  titles.  The  great  majority 
of  them  bear  on  the  practice  of  the  various  activities  which  make  up 
manual  training. 

Among  these  activities  are  included  several,  such  as  Dressmaking 
and  Kitchen  work,  which  are  usually  classed  with  domestic  science. 

The  educational  theory  of  manual  training  and  its  methodology 
are  but  slightly  represented  in  the  list. 

MEDICINE. 

Bibliography  of  Literature  upon  Medical  Pedagogy  and  Curriculums 
published  in  i8qq  to  March,  iqoo  (in  American  Academy  of 
Medicine.     Bulletin.     February,  1901,  5:236-38). 
Refers  principally  to  periodical  articles  in  medical  journals. 

PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATION. 

History  of  Higher  Education  in  Pennsylvania.     By  Charles  H. 

Haskins  and  William  I.  Hull.     272  pp.,  O.    Washington, 

1902  {U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education;  Circular  of  Information,  No. 

4,  1902). 

This  volume  consists  of  thirty-one  brief  chapters,  dealing  with  as 

many  institutions. 

At  the  close  of  several  of  these  articles  the  authors  have  added 
brief  lists  of  sources  and  authorities  consulted. 
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STUDENT   LIFE. 

A  Select  Critical  Bibliography  on  Student  Societies  (in  Sheldon,  H. 
D.,  Student  Life  and  Customs.    New  York,  1 901 .   Pp.  307-5 1 ) . 

The  titles  are  classified  under  sixteen  subjects  as  follows : 

(1)  Mediaeval  student  life;  (2)  German  student  life;  (3)  French 
student  life;  (4)  English  university  student  life;  (5)  English  secondary- 
school  student  life;  (6)  Scottish  student  life;  (7)  American  student 
life  in  general  and  also  at  particular  institutions.  (8)  The  class  system: 
(a)  college  discipline;  (b)  class  life  and  customs;  (9)  The  debating 
societies;  (10)  College  fraternities;  (11)  College  athletics  (descriptive 
and  controversial);  (12)  Student  self-government;  (13)  The  student 
press;  (14)  Miscellaneous  student  clubs;  (15)  Women's  student  socie- 
ties; (16)  Student  societies  in  secondary  schools. 

References  to  the  literature  of  the  many  topics  included  in  the 
above  list,  have  nowhere  been  so  availably  presented,  and  this  biblio- 
graphy, like  the  book  which  it  accompanies,  collects  much  widely  scat- 
tered material  on  topics  which  are  of  very  great  popular  and  profes- 
sional interest. 

Three  hundred  and  eighteen  titles  are  given,  accompanied  by 
many  helpful  notes  of  just  the  right  kind. 

The  material  on  Athletics,  both  in  section  11,  and  as  sub-sections 
under  4  and  5,  is  a  notably  useful  feature. 

WEST   VIRGINIA EDUCATION. 

History  of  Education  in  West  Virginia.  165  pp.,  O.  Washington, 
1902,  (£/.  5.  Bureau  of  Education;  Circular  of  Information, 
No.  1,  1902). 

On  pages  118-22  is  printed  a  bibliography  of  the  entire  subject. 
Only  thirty-five  titles  are  given  accompanied  by  brief  notes. 

J.  I.  Wyer. 
University  of  Nebraska  Library. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA    AND    THE 
ACCREDITING  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  accrediting  secondary  schools 
in  California  were  not  widely  different  from  those  in  any  com- 
munity where  a  growing  university  has  found  itself  in  the  same 
field  with  growing  schools  ;  where  a  common  support,  as  well  as 
common  interests  and  responsibilities,  naturally  bound  them 
together ;  where  the  schools  were  too  few  in  number  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  state ;  and  where,  finally,  the  prevailing  curricula 
were  lacking  in  organization  and  reasonable  uniformity,  often 
giving  young  people  a  variety  of  fragmentary  studies,  rather 
than  what  was  best  calculated  to  produce  power  and  real  educa- 
tion. 

Let  it  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  accrediting  system,  as 
here  evolved,  is  in  no  way  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
republican  institutions,  for  the  schools  have  not  thereby  yielded 
up  their  freedom ;  no  power  from  without  has  put  them  under 
the  control  of  a  central  authority,  as  is  the  case  in  Prussia.  On 
the  contrary,  each  school  voluntarily  establishes  its  relation  with 
the  university  and  may  sever  it  at  will.  To  be  sure,  almost  every 
constituency  desires  to  see  its  school  on  the  annual  'accredited 
list,'  regarding  this  as  both  a  guarantee  of  its  worth  and  a  con- 
venience for  students,  who,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their 
principal,  are  thus  permitted  to  enter  the  university  without 
entrance  examinations.  But  this  pressure  upon  the  school  pro- 
ceeds from  public  opinion  and  is  strong  just  in  proportion  as  the 
university  is  thought  to  serve  the  general  good. 

The  work  of  accrediting  is  delegated  by  the  faculty  to  a  com- 
mittee whose  membership  is  comparatively  large,  representing  as 
fully  as  possible  the  various  interests  of  the  schools.  This  com- 
mittee appoints  certain  men — generally  from  six  to  fifteen, 
partly  from  its  own  ranks  and  partly  from  the  rest  of  the  faculty 
— to  visit  the  secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  in  all  parts 
of  the  state,  so  far  as  they  have   made  application.     But   the 
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examiner  in  a  given  subject,  must  as  a  rule,  be  a  specialist  in 
that  field,  and  so  conscientiously  has  this  policy  been  carried  out, 
that  not  infrequently  most  of  the  studies  in  a  given  school  have 
been  inspected,  year  after  year,  by  the  heads  of  the  correspond- 
ing departments  of  the  university.  The  committee  receives  from 
the  examiners  a  written  report  on  every  subject  within  each 
school.  Furthermore  every  school  sends  to  the  university  once 
a  year  specimen  examination  papers  in  all  subjects  under  inspec- 
tion. Toward  the  end  of  the  academic  year  the  committee 
makes  out  the  annual  'accredited  list,'  which  shows  not  only  the 
schools  that  have  measured  up  to  the  standard,  but  also  the  sub- 
jects within  each  school.  This  report  becomes  valid  when 
approved  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole.  The  expenses  incurred 
through  this  inspection  are  paid  out  of  the  university  funds. 
The  system  may  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  an  expensive  one, 
but  experience  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  doing  this  work  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  or  not  at  all.  To  send  only  one  inspector 
to  a  school  would,  to  be  sure,  reduce  the  cost,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  greatly  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 
Judged  by  results  the  present  method  has  amply  justified  the 
outlay. 

The  university  does  not  undertake  to  designate  just  what 
pupils  in  a  given  high  school  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  its  fresh- 
man class  without  entrance  examinations.  This  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  a  circular  of  information  drawn  up  by  the  Schools  Com- 
mittee: "The  university  does  not  intend  to  pass  judgment  upon 
individual  graduates  (of  secondary  schools).  But  having 
approved  the  standards  of  the  school,  on  the  basis  of  visits  by 
examiners,  and  consideration  of  the  teaching,  the  course  of  study, 
and  the  attainment  of  the  pupils,  it  leaves  the  principal  to  apply 
them,  and  accepts  his  recommendations  without  further  question. 
There  is  here  a  consistent  maintenance  of  the  co-operative  idea." 
Any  abuse  of  these  privileges  on  the  part  of  a  principal  would 
subsequently  come  to  light  in  the  standing  of  his  recommended, 
graduates  who  have  entered  the  university.  I4A  close  scrutiny 
of  such  data  shows  no  general  indication  that  the  responsibility 
is    lightly    regarded.     In    most    cases,    severer   conditions    are 
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enforced  by  the  school  in  recommending  for  entrance  to  the 
university  than  in  granting  its  own  diploma." 

One  great  aim  in  California  has  been  to  obviate  a  state  of 
affairs  under  which  pupils  are  not  trained  evenly  throughout  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  before  going  to  college  but  are  led  to 
work,  sometimes  laxly,  and  then  again  feverishly  on  the  verge 
of  examinations.  Says  Matthew  Arnold  (as  quoted  by  Professor 
Slate  in  his  article  on  "The  Relation  of  the  University  to  Sec- 
ondary Schools,"  printed  in  the  University  Chronicle,  Vol.  I, 
No.  6): 

The  end  to  have  in  view  is  that  every  one  who  presents  himself  .  .  .  snail 
have  received  for  a  certain  length  of  time  the  best  preliminary  instruction. 
This  is  not  an  absolute  security,  but  it  is  the  best  security.  It  is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  the  mere  examination  test. 

To  this  end  every  school  is  inspected  annually,  certain  sub- 
jects, however,  being  now  and  then  omitted  for  a  year  or  two 
where  they  are  specially  well  in  hand  ;  and  furthermore  in  judg- 
ing a  school  the  senior  class  is  rated  on  the  basis  of  the  work  it 
has  done  throughout  its  entire  course.  A  premium  is  thus  set 
upon  sustained  effort  and  healthy,  normal  growth. 

Another  aim  has  been  to  pursue  such  a  policy  toward  sec- 
ondary schools  that  they  should  not  be  led  to  develop  college 
preparatory  work  to  the  detriment  of  local  needs  and  interests. 
Wherever  the  needs  of  the  few  come  into  conflict  with  those  of 
the  many  the  latter  take  precedence.  It  should  be  added  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  examiner  presents  himself  at  the  school  without 
previous  notification,  and  that  he  spends  ordinarily  about  one 
day  in  a  place.  His  work  is  not  always  confined  to  the  school- 
room, but  may  consist  also  in  conferences  with  members  of  the 
school  board  and  other  influential  citizens  of  the  community, 
The  examiner  not  infrequently  delivers  a  public  lecture  during 
his  visit;  informal  addresses  to  the  school  are  very  common. 

In  conclusion  two  questions  naturally  arise:  What  are  the 
results  of  the  California  system  of  accrediting  schools  ?  And  to 
what  extent  is  it  likely  to  undergo  modification  in  the  future  ? 
A  partial  answer  to  the  first  question  may  be  gathered  from  the 
nurriber  of  schools  that  have  sought  accrediting  and  have  suc- 
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cessfully  maintained  their  standard.  The  facts  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  taken  from  the  last  Biennial  Report  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university : 

NUMBER    OF    ACCREDITED    SCHOOLS,    EACH    YEAR    SINCE    THE    FIRST 
ACCREDITING    OF   SCHOOLS    IN    1 883-84. 
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I 

I 

I 

1 

I 
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i 
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1 
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No.  public  schools 

accredited 

1 
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7 

XX 
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39 

43 

S« 

61 

66 

76 
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No.  private  secondary 
schools  accredited . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

9 

9 
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7 
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9 

*4 

is 

*s 

16 

*5 

•3 

Total  number  schools 

accredited 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

9 

X3 

«3 

3X 

40 

4« 

57 

67 

76 

83 

9» 

IXO 

To  this  system  is  due  in  some  measure  the  great  improve- 
ment of  the  secondary  schools  in  California,  an  improvement 
that  is  almost  unparalleled  when  one  considers  the  time  and 
conditions.  Two  features  in  their  growth  are  especially  note- 
worthy :  namely,  the  excellence  of  certain  schools  in  remote, 
sparsely  populated,  and  isolated  communities ;  and  the  very 
large  proportion  of  college  graduates  among  the  teachers.  All 
our  best  American  universities  are  represented  and,  in  a  less  but 
still  gratifying  degree,  those  of  England  and  Germany.  Finally, 
the  university  is  in  no  small  measure  responsible  for  a  state  law 
passed  in  1891  authorizing  the  establishment  of  secondary 
schools  under  new  conditions.  The  details  of  this  legislation 
cannot  here  be  given,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  effec- 
has  been  most  beneficial. 

As  regards  the  future  of  this  system,  perhaps  no  more  authori- 
tative answer  could  be  given  than  by  citing  part  of  the  plan 
which  the  Schools  Committee  has  followed  from  the  first  and 
which  it  has  no  disposition  to  give  up:. "The  intention  has 
been  throughout  to  make  the  policy  of  the  university  flexible  in 
its  adjustment  to  the  situation,  rather  than  rigid,  and  to  modify 
details  of  execution  where  the  development  of  the  plan  has 
indicated  that  as  desirable.  If  the  essential  purpose  of  the 
contact  (between  the  university  and  the  schools)  is  held  clearly 
in  mind,  further  improvement  in  procedure  may  be  relied  upon 
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to  grow  out  of  experience."  "The  plan  of  annual  supervision 
by  the  university  may  be  maintained  with  profit  until  its  relaxa- 
tion shall  be  justified  by  a  general  condition  of  excellence  and 
stability  among  the  high  schools  of  the  state."  Consistently 
with  this  position  and  in  view  of  the  general  rise  in  the  school 
standard  that  has  already  taken  place,  the  policy  of  the  univer- 
sity during  the  last  two  years  has  undergone  some  change.  The 
inspection  is  now  being  put  into  fewer  hands ;  that  is  to  say, 
where  formerly  each  subject  was  inspected  by  a  separate  special- 
ist, at  present  two  subjects  are  sometimes  handled  by  a  single 
examiner.  They  must,  however,  be  cognate  subjects,  and  he 
must  be  competent  in  both  fields. 

After  all,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  system  consists  not  so 
much  in  its  mechanism  as  in  the  spirit  with  which  it  has  been 
administered,  nor  could  an  adequate  idea  of  this  be  conveyed 
without  tracing  the  history  of  the  California  schools  in  detail. 
This  spirit  did  not  spring  suddenly  into  being ;  it  was  not  yet  in 
the  minds  of  the  men  who  originally  formulated  the  plan ;  begin- 
ning with  a  narrow  range  of  objects,  it  evolved  into  a  wide  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  a  recognition  that  an  important  part  of  the 
university's  work  should  make  both  directly  and  indirectly  for 
the  welfare  of  the  secondary  schools. 

Leon  J.  Richardson. 

University  of  California. 
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F&OM  GRAMMAR  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL:     A  FEW 
'.",:..ii  SUGGESTIONS. 

WftY  is  it  that  so  few  pupils,  graduates  of  the  public  gram- 
mar1 school,  enter  and  complete  the  high-school  course?  It  is 
wfclF understood  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  gradual  falling  out 
all  iloiig  the  grades  from  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth.  Children 
die/hibve  away  from  the  district,  leave  school  to  go  to  work,  are 
kejrt'bUt  by  parents  to  assist  in  the  house  or  shop,  and  become 
truants  and  vagabonds  where  the  laws  are  loosely  administered. 
A' stfafdy  of  any  well-kept  school  record  would  prove  this  beyond 
c'iVTl;  year  after  year — but  why  is  it  that  so  many  fall  out  in 
piling  from  the:  eighth  to  the  ninth  grade,  or  from  grammar 
sdhfctefl  to  high  school  ?  My  experience,  covering  twenty  years 
itf'a' gfcahimar  school,  has  been  that  generally  a  boy  or  girl  who 
hife  safely  landed  in  the  seventh  grade,  will  make  strenuous 
effbfts  ib  finish  (and  graduate  in)  the  eighth  grade,  but  will  not 
ofelke" equal  efforts  to  enter  the  ninth  grade.  There  must  be 
sbVrie'good  and  salient  reasons  for  this  curious  phenomenon. 

The  chief  reason,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  abrupt  break  in  con- 
tinuity of  work:  new  and  strange  buildings,  strange  teachers, 
strange  system  of  teaching,  strange  books.  The  child  has  primi- 
tive man's  instincts  :  every  stranger  is  necessarily  an  enemy,  and 
he  dreads  strange  things.    The  high  school  is  a  strange  thing. 

Aside  from  being  presumably  a  very  expensive  place  where 
one  must  dress  better,  buy  one's  own  lunch  and  purchase  more 
expensive  books,  the  child  regards  it  as  a  very  learned  place 
''where  one  has  to  spend  four  long  years  studying  dead  lan- 
guages, and  mathematics,  where  one  cuts  up  and  studies  such 
uninteresting  things  as  frogs,  bugs  and  weeds,  where  one  has  to 
study  rhetoric  and  write  essays  and  learn  poetry  and  such 
stuff,"  etc. 

In  addition  to  all  this  is  the  stirring  of  commercial  activity 
in  the  boy's  breast.  The  vibrations  of  the  world's  material 
activities  awake  kindred  vibrations  in  his  mind,  and  he  wants  to 
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.do., something.  When  he  was  an  infant  his  constant  cry  was: 
"  Mamma,  I  want  to  do  something ;."  When  he  reaches  the  adol- 
escent; period,  (synchronous  with  finishing  the  eighth  grade)  fyis 
cry  is:  "  Father,  I  want  tp  do  something"  His  ideas  of  doing are 
not  study  and  reflection,  but  active  commercial  or  industrial. life 
of  some  sort.  :■  v 

Again,  in  the  grammar  school,  the  eighth 'grade  pupil  is,  in 
his  own  estimation  and  that  of  his  mates,  a  very  important 
personage,  looked  up  to  and  trusted,  one  whose  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  honor  of  position  is  very  keen.  The  sense  of  tradi- 
tional and  ceremonial  values  is  very  strong  in  children :  the 
eighth  grade  boy  is  lord  of  all  he, surveys  on  the  playground  awl 
his  word  is  law.  He  is  often  consulted  by  the  master  an^  £ 
united  remonstrance  from  eighth  grade  boys  is  generally  suc- 
cessful with  the  patria  potestas  of  the  school.  In  fact,  his  wh%t 
might  be  called  social  position  as  regards  other  pupils  in  lowqr 
grades  is  pretty  much  that  of  a  medieval  baron. 

Now,  on  entering  the  high  school,  he  becomes  socially,  in  h}s 
opinion,  a  nobody  in  a  system  that  is  strange  to  him — arid  beiqg 
strange,  is,  at  first  at  least,  distasteful.  He  may  never  enter^fye 
high  school,  but  he  learns  these  things  by  that  queer  but  effftfct- 
ive  method  of  transmission  of  mental  impressions  so  nobble 
among  the  young.  .,  ,  ;. 

Accustomed  for  eight  years  to  the  personal  care.and  atten- 
tion of  one  teacher  who  knows  his  peculiarities,  who  takesj.a 
personal  and  probably  affectionate  interest  in  him  as  a  huir^/i 
being,  he  finds  himself  suddenly  precipitated  into  a  system  wjiere 
he  is  simply  an  entity,  a  draft  horse,  a  machine,  a  negligible 
quantity.  The  boy  or  girl  of  14  or  15,  the  average  age  of  l,ea#- 
,ing  the  grammar  school,  is  still  a  child  in  a  pedagogic  segsg; 
the  kindly,  sympathetic  interest  of  the  teacher  counts  for  every- 
thing with  him.  During  the  five-hour  sessions  for  ten  months 
in  a  year,  the  grammar-school  teacher  studies  and  learns  t^ipj- 
oughly  the  child's  mental  and  emotional  make-up.  ..He;  ,is 
encouraged,  checked,  helped  or  made  to  study  out  problems  as 
best  suits  his  disposition. — i$  in  fact  treated  like  a  son  or  daughter 
so  far  as  educational  limits  permit.     This   continuous,  direct, 
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mental  contact  with  the  personality  of  one  teacher,  whose  mind  is 
mature,  well  disciplined,  balanced  and  dominating  at  a  time 
when  the  child's  mind  is  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain 
impressions  is  exactly  what  he  needs  and  gets  in  the  grammar 
school — and  does  not  get  in  the  high  school.  Therein  high 
school  teaching  is  weak. 

What  can  be  done  to  bridge  over  the  abyss  between  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades — between  grammar  and  high  school? 
Probably  there  will  always  in  every  condition  of  society  be 
plenty  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  yet  few  people 
will  deny  that  a  larger  percentage  of  high-school  trained  minds 
in  the  general  walks  of  life  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  our 
civilization — especially  about  election  time. 

The  first  and  undoubtedly  the  most  important  step  would  be 
to  bring  about  a  rapprochement  between  high  and  grammar-school 
teachers.  One  sees  frequent  conferences  between  different 
grade  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools  and  between  similar 
teachers  in  high  schools,  but  very  rarely  between  teachers  of 
high  and  grammar  schools.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
aloofness  on  the  part  of  high-school  teachers  which  is  often 
amusing  and  always  detrimental  to  school  interests.  The  situa- 
tion reminds  one  of  "A  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners," 
so  well  discussed  by  Lowell.  Why  a  person  whose  teaching  is 
limited  to  certain  elementary  facts  connected  with  lines  and 
angles,  or  who  is  busy  hammering  the  six  declensions  and  four 
conjugations  of  Latin  into  youthful  heads  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  or  whose  mental  scope  in  school  is  confined  to  a 
study  of  certain  not  universally  attractive  forms  of  animal  life — 
why  such  persons  should  assume  superior  airs  in  the  presence  of 
other  persons  who  teach  American  and  English  history  and  half 
a  dozen  other  equally  important  and  complex  subjects,  is  not 
altogether  glaringly  patent.  So  long  as  this  inexcusably  silly 
caste  feeling  exists,  the  hiatus  between  eighth  and  ninth  grade 
will  continue  to  exist;  and  the  cause  of  higher  education  will 
languish. 

Nor  is  the  necessity  of  a  complete  change  of  text-books 
apparent.    Algebra  for  instance  is  begun  in  the  grammar  school 
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and  continued  in  the  high  school.  The  same  text- book  would 
do  for  both  grades  and  help  keep  up  the  continuity  of  study. 
Even  if  a  text-book  were  confessedly  constructed  so  as  to  be 
finished  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  this  would  be  a  great 
gain.  One  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  eighth  grade 
pupils  should  go  over  to  the  high-school  building  to  recite  per- 
haps once  a  week  in  some  subject  or  have  joint  exercises  of 
some  sort  for  the  express  purpose  of  familiarizing  them  with  the 
high-school  system  and  minimizing  their  natural  feeling  of 
strangeness.  Possibly  some  arrangement  for  interchange  of 
work  for  brief  periods  between  eighth  and  ninth  grade  teachers, 
the  pupils  remaining  in  their  own  buildings  the  meanwhile ;  visits 
more  or  less  frequent  between  eighth  and  ninth  grade  teachers ; 
consultations  between  principals  of  grammar  and  high  schools ; 
and  finally  conferences  between  grammar  and  high-school 
teachers  based  on  observed  work  and  methods  —  these  would 
probably  result  in  placing  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  work  on 
the  more  rational  basis  of  mutual  helpfulness. 

Further  emphasis  on  the  essential  unity  of  study  in  these  two 
systems  could  be  secured  by  placing  grammar  and  high  schools 
in  any  given  district  under  one  district  superintendent,  who 
should  overlook  all  educational  interests  within  his  district  from 
kindergarten  to  preparation  for  the  university.  His  personal 
influence  could  be  a  great  factor  in  unifying  these  discordant 
systems. 

The  present  style  of  specializing  in  high-school  work  is  not 
in  all  respects  commendable.  The  theory  that  each  teacher  like 
a  university  professor  becomes  an  expert  is  questionable.  The 
profession  of  teaching  is  each  year  attracting  more  and  more 
graduates  from  first-class  universities,  men  and  women  of  thor- 
ough and  broad  scholarship.  Many  of  these  young  men  and 
women  have  turned  an  honest  dollar  in  fitting  successfully  stu- 
dents for  the  freshman  year  of  high-class  universities.  Or, 
stated  in  other  terms,  they  are  capable  of  teaching  every  subject 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  best  high  schools,  except  perhaps  the 
pronunciation  of  modern  languages.  It  is  perfectly  feasible 
then,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  secure  high-school  teachers  who 
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could  handle  successfully  a  group  of  fifty  pupils  under  an 
arrangement  whereby  one  teacher  might  take  what  is  called  for 
convenience  literary  studies,  and  another  the  scientific  studies. 
That  is  to  say,  the  high-school  curriculum  might  be  thus  divided 
and  two  teachers  could  easily  between  them  take  a  group 
through  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade. 

If  in  the  meanwhile  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar  school, 
the  so  called  Departmental  Method  were  used  with  discretion 
(whereby  two  or  possibly  three  teachers  teach  each  a  subject  like 
Music  or  Science  or  Drawing  in  the  other's  room),  and  if  in  the 
high-school  some  modification  were  made,  in  the  first  year  at 
least,  of  the  elaborate  specialty-teacher  system,  undoubtedly  the 
shock  to  pupils  resulting  from  sudden  change  of  method  and 
strange  surroundings  could  be  lessened  or  practically  abolished. 
The  gain  in  mental  activity  and  freshness  on  the  part  of  the 
high-school  teachers  thus  relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  teach- 
ing the  elements  of  one  subject  over  and  over  again  ad  nauseam, 
would  do  much  to  retain  pupils  who  now  find  high-school  teach- 
ing unsympathetic  and  mechanical. 

The  recent  extraordinary  development  of  American  com- 
merce and  industries  demands  recognition  even  in  the  high- 
school  curriculum.  As  a  people  we  seem  to  have  quit  playing 
in  the  rdle  of  a  hermit  nation.  Those  who  rule  the  world  must 
know  the  world.  Our  young  men  must  study  foreign  nations' 
history,  language,  commerce  and  industries.  To  know  Spanish, 
for  example,  is  no  longer  a  dilettante  accomplishment  but  a 
prime  necessity  in  many  branches  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
ures.  Commercial  geography  and  the  undisputed  elementary 
facts  of  political  economy  are  quick  assets  in  the  equipment  of 
young  men  for  business  life.  Typewriting  and  shorthand  have 
often  been  the  stepping  stones  to  greater  things  while  serving  as  a 
pot-boiler  till  opportunity  occurs.  Telegraphy,  bookkeeping,  and 
elementary  business  law,  if  taught  in  a  high  school,  would 
attract  many  a  promising  youth  who,  feeling  the  spur  of  pres- 
ent impecuniosity,  resorts  to  the  expensive,  superficial,  and 
narrow,  so-called  business  college  on  leaving  the  grammar 
school.     Many  children  fail  to  go  to  high  school,  not  because 
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they  are  unwilling  to  study,  but  because  the  studies  they  think, 
or  their  parents  think,  are  useful  and  suitable,  are  not  offered. 
If  the  high  school  were  to  offer  courses  which  would  attract  the 
active,  ambitious,  striving  youth  of  the  land,  whose  tastes  are 
not  in  the  least  bookish,  who  from  choice  or  necessity  will 
depend  on  their  own  exertions  for  a  living  in  the  near  future, 
and  who  with  their  bread-and-butter  studies  might  take  one  or 
more  culture- and-discipline  studies,  the  "people's  university" 
would  come  nearer  fulfilling  its  proper  function  in  the  community. 
With  harmonious,  unified  management,  candidly  recognizing 
facts  as  they  exist  today  and  striving  to  adapt  public  education 
to  present  needs  and  opportunities,  there  is  no  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  ninth  and  subsequent  grades  should  not 
bear  about  the  same  numerical  ratio  to  grammar  school  grades 
that  the  latter  do  to  primary  grades. 

E.  L.  C.  Morse. 
Phil.  Sheridan  School, 
Chicago. 
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Our  subject  really  resolves  itself  into  two  questions :  "What 
constitutes  satisfactory  deportment?"  "How  can  it  be  secured?" 
It  is  not  so  many  years  since  only  the  second  one  would  have 
been  taken  into  consideration.  That  is,  only  the  method  of 
procedure  would  have  been  discussed.  We  were  always  and 
eternally  discussing  methods.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  us 
that  a  method  is  not  a  thing  to  be  sought  for  itself,  but  is  only 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  gets  its  whole  character  from  the  purpose 
we  have  in  view ;  and  it  does  not  yet  always  occur  to  us  that  if 
we  can  see  clearly  what  we  want  to  accomplish,  we  will  usually 
have  gumption  enough  to  get  it  done.  This  is  especially  true  of 
our  present  subject.  Primarily,  we  do  not  want  to  know  how  to 
discipline  a  high  school.  Most  of  us  can  do  that  pretty  well 
within  the  limits  of  our  conception  of  what  high -school 
discipline  ought  to  be.  What  we  really  need  to  discuss  is  that 
conception.  The  real  point  to  be  clear  about  is,  what  ought  our 
deportment  to  be,  and  so  this  is  the  main  question  for  our 
present  consideration.  The  question  of  method  is  not  only 
subordinate  to  this,  but  will  be  largely  disposed  of  when  this  is 
fully  and  definitely  answered. 

With  the  question  thus  fairly  before  us,  visions  of  all  sorts 
of  high-school  discipline  come  before  us,  from  the  hands-on- 
shoulders,  lock-step  style  of  a  prison,  which  has  been  duplicated, 
in  spirit,  if  not  in  all  its  motions,  in  some  of  our  schools,  to 
what  we  might  dignify  as  the  "latesez  faire,"  or  freely  translated, 
the  "let  go,"  or  the  no-discipline-at-all-style,  which  has  also 
had  its  day  in  some  high  places.  But  common  sense  on  the  one 
hand,  which  penetrates  our  scholastic  heads  with  some  difficulty, 
and  some  rather  rough  experiences  on  the  other,  have  shown  the 
folly  of  both  these  extreme  conditions,  and  our  problem  today 
would  seem  to  be  to  seek  some  "golden  mean." 

1  Read  before  the  High-School  Section  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers1  Asso- 
ciation. 
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And  first  let  us  ask,  is  deportment,  as  deportment,  in  itself, 
an  object,  a  purpose,  of  high-school  work,  or  is  it  subordinate 
to  some  higher  purpose,  a  means  to  some  other  end,  which  the 
high  school  is  more  especially  designed  to  reach  ?  If  the  former 
is  the  case,  and  our  practice  would  often  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  is,  we  must  look  in  deportment  itself  for  the  qualities  which 
determine  what  it  ought  to  be.  But  when  we  think  of  it,  we  are 
struck  at  once  by  the  absence  of  inherent  qualities.  We  use  with 
regard  to  it  some  such  adjective  as  proper,  fitting,  seemly,  or  the 
opposite,  words  which  imply  that  it  is  always  judged  with  refer- 
ence to  some  standard  outside  itself.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
deportment  correct  in  itself ;  it  is  correct  only  when  it  is  fitting 
to  the  occasion,  adapted  to  what  the  circumstances  require.  It 
is  always,  in  other  words,  whether  in  school  or  out,  subordinate 
to  the  surrounding  conditions  or  circumstances,  or  to  the  purpose 
of  the  occasion.  What  high-school  deportment  should  be  then 
is  determined  by  high-school  conditions;  it  must  be  shaped 
according  to  the  end  which  the  high  school  has  in  view,  and 
must  derive  its  character  from  the  requirements  of  that  end. 

First,  then,  we  must  inquire  what  are  the  general  conditions 
of  the  high  school  affecting  deportment.  Our  first  answer  is, 
that  it  is  an  assembly  of  pupils,  and  where  people  gather 
together  or  associate  with  one  another,  certain  kinds  of  conduct 
are  recognized  as  proper,  certain  other  kinds  as  improper.  In 
this  fact  lies  the  first  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  conduct  of 
our  children.  What  polite  society  requires  of  its  members  when 
they  come  together,  to  church,  to  lectures,  to  concerts,  to  various 
social  gatherings,  that  the  school  should  require  of  its  pupils. 
The  conduct  of  well-bred  people  towards  one  another  should  be 
the  standard  of  the  conduct  of  the  pupils.  Two  things  are 
especially  characteristic  of  this  conduct :  First,  the  observance 
of  certain  outward  formalities  of  speech  and  action,  which  serve 
as  distinguishing  marks  of  good  breeding;  and,  secondly,  a 
certain  inner  spirit  which  characterizes  all  well-bred  actions,  a 
spirit  which  is  manifested  in  delicacy  of  feeling  for  the  wishes 
of  others,  and  thoughtful,  careful,  consideration  for  their  interests 
and  welfare.     Moreover,  in  such  social  relations,  when  they  have 
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the  true  ring,  there  is  the  very  highest  sense  of  honor,  and 
mutual  trust  and  confidence.  Now  take  this  high; standard  into 
the  high  school,  let  all  the  relations  of  the  pupils  and  of  the 
teachers  be  modeled  according  to  its  true  spirit,  and,  so  far  as 
general  conduct  is  concerned,  we  want  nothing  more. 

What  to  permit  in  our  schoolhouses,  what  to  reject,  can 
easily  be  tested  by  such  a  standard  as  this.  Pushing  and  hauling 
and  scuffling;  loud  or  boisterous  talk  or  laughter;  rough, 
uncouth, or  evil  language;  screeching  or  silly  giggling;  softness 
or  lasciviousness  in  the  relations  of  boys  and  girls ;  ungenerous 
rivalry;  disregard  of  the  feelings,  wishes,  interests  of  others, 
whether  teachers  or  fellow-pupils;  these  and  others  like  them, 
are  vicious  and  out  of  place  in  a  high  school,  not  because  it  is  a 
high  school,  but  because  they  are  vicious  and-  out  of  place 
anywhere.  On  the  other  hand,  all  ordinary  conversations,  pleas- 
antries, and  movements,  such  as  are  not  under  the  ban  elsewhere, 
are  perfectly  proper  in  and  about  the  school  building,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  in  all  the  general 
movements  and  relaxations  of  the  school.  Decorous  conduct  is 
all  we  ought  to  ask,  and  what  we  ought  to  have,  and  whatsoever 
is  more  than  this  in  our  regulations  is  out  of  place. 

It  needs  only  to  be  asked  whether  conduct  during  recitations, 
or  during  study  periods,  or  whatever  other  general  periods  or 
exercises  there  may  be,  requires  any  different  principle.  Remem- 
bering that  deportment  is  always  subordinate  to  the  main  work 
of  the  school,  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  more  strict  require- 
ments would  be  necessary  during  the  time  of  the  actual  sessions. 
Certainly  the  work  of  the  recitation  hour  demands  the  whole 
attention  of  the  pupil ;  whispering,  talking,  disorder  of  any 
kind,  is  then  not  allowable.  So  in  regard  to  a  study  period, 
talk  as  we  will  about  it,  all  confusion  is  inconsistent  with  real 
study.  In  both  these  cases  the  authority  of  the  teachers  should 
secure  the  necessary  conditions,  although  crankiness  in  these 
matters  is  by  no  means  necessary.  But  all  the  conditions  are 
provided  for  in  the  general  principle  that  conduct  should  always 
be  befitting  the  occasion. 

Deportment,  then,  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the  school, 
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but  is,  in  fact,  simply  an  incident  of  school  keeping.  But  this 
does  not  belittle  the  importance  of  our  present  subject.  Proper 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  underlies  all  school  work.  If 
the  school  is  too  loosely  run,  good  work  is  simply  impossible.  If 
the  regulations  are  unreasonably  strict,  the  school  and  schoql 
life  loses  much  of  the  value  it  ought  to  have  for  the  pupils.  The 
purpose  of  our  regulations  should  be  to  keep  the  school  in  good 
working  order.  When  this  purpose  is  subserved,  when  the  pupils 
are  able  to  make  the  progress  that  the  school  should  afford 
them  the  opportunity  of  making,  our  order  is  good,  and  we 
need  ask  nothing  more  of  it.  But  we  are  not  quite  in  position 
to  see  just  what  the  best  interests  of  the  school  demand;  much 
less  are  we  in  position  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  reaching 
best  results.  For  this  purpose  we  need  to  change  our  ground 
and  approach  our  subject  in  a  different  way. 

Now  I  have  just  tried  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  orderliness 
is  necessary  to  good  school  work.  Let  me  venture  the  state- 
ment that  orderliness,  after  all,  is  not  the  real  thing  we  are  seek- 
ing. Underneath  all  conduct,  as  well  as  all  our  work,  lies 
something  fundamental  and  vastly  more  important,  but  some- 
thing we  too  often  forget  or  overlook.  This  primary  thing  is  a 
little  hard  to  designate  by  a  single  term,  and  not  wholly  easy 
to  understand.  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  American  Commonwealth  some- 
where speaks  of  the  fact,  that  men  in  crowds  act  quite  differently 
from  what  they  would  alone.  A  mob,  a  mass,  a  body  of  people 
together,  will  do  with  unanimous  impulse  things  that  many  of 
them,  perhaps  all,  when  alone,  would  shrink  from  or  wholly  con- 
demn. The  Paris  mob,  for  example,  is  notoriously  as  fierce  and 
blood  thirsty  as  a  tiger,  a  reputation  that  does  not  especially 
apply  to  individual  Parisians.  It  is  as  if  when  men  gather 
together,  they  blend  into  one  body,  with  one  soul,  one  common 
animating  purpose,  and  it  is  the  mass,  not  the  individuals  com- 
posing it,  that  is:  mainly  responsible  for  any  action  taken.  There, 
is  in  other  words  .what  the  French  have  called  an  esprit  de  corps, 
antass  spirit,  to  which  each  individual  surrenders  himself,  and 
which,  except  so  far  as  they  have  surrendered^  is  always  differ- 
ent from  the  spirit  of  the  individuals  composing  the  mass/        ,y. 
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But  a  mob,  or  a  crowd,  is  an  evanescent  thing ;  it  dissolves 
and  passes  away,  and  its  spirit  goes  with  it,  perhaps  forever. 
But  when  an  assembly  meets  frequently  and  regularly,  its 
common  life  of  one  day  passes  over  to  the  next,  and  so 
gradually  assumes  a  fixed  habitual  character,  and  becomes 
the  tone  or  spirit  of  the  assembly.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the 
school,  this  tone,  this  common  spirit  of  the  scholastic  mass,  is 
for  us  a  living  reality,  and  is  the  one  great  fact  with  which  we 
have  to  reckon.  It  is  the  animating  life  of  the  school.  In  vari- 
ous ways,  and  in  varying  degrees,  it  reaches  and  controls  every 
pupil.  No  one  wholly  escapes  its  influence ;  most,  within  the 
limits  of  its  action,  yield  to  it  completely.  The  spirit  in  which 
the  individual  performs  his  daily  tasks  and  goes  about  his  daily 
walks  is  mainly  a  reflection  of  it,  and  from  it  all  school  work, 
even  the  more  particularly  scholastic,  derives  its  quality  and  its 
value.  Conduct,  with  which  we  are  more  particularly  interested 
now,  cannot  possibly  be  far  wrong,  if  the  spirit  of  the  school  is 
right :  it  cannot  possibly  be  right,  even  when  outwardly  con- 
forming to  the  regulations,  if  that  spirit  is  vicious.  To  those 
who  come  within  the  range  of  its  action  it  is  always  according 
to  its  own  quality,  uplifting  or  degrading,  and  its  influence  on 
the  individual  is  the  most  powerful  influence  the  school  ever 
exerts,  and  the  most  lasting,  and  so  it  may  be  the  most  valuable 
or  the  most  baneful.  Because  of  its  tone  a  school  may  be  the 
most  pernicious  institution  in  a  community;  it  may  be,  and  it 
ought  to  be,  by  far  the  most  beneficial. 

Ail  this  makes  it  plain  that  if  we  can  control  the  spirit  of 
the  school,  we  thereby  reach  and  control,  not  simply  deport- 
ment, but  also  everything  else  that  we  care  to  control,  not  even 
excepting  scholarship.  How  far  can  we  do  so  ?  In  general  I 
would  answer  that  we  can  control  it  completely,  and  we  should ; 
but  this  answer  needs  some  qualification.  The  spirit  of  a  school 
is  not  simple,  but  very  complex.  It  comprehends,  and  exercises 
its  authority  over  every  phase  of  school  life.  It  determines  the 
attitude  of  the  pupils  towards  studies,  towards  play,  towards  the 
school  authorities,  in  their  association  with  each  other,  and 
towards  every  school   interest.      It  may  be  right  in  part,  or 
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towards  certain  interests,  or  certain  ends,  and  wrong  in  respect 
to  others.  It  is  never  ideally  right  towards  everything,  but  may 
be  sometimes  wholly  vicious  and  wrong.  But  the  essential  thing 
now  is  that  it  as  complex  as  the  school  life,  and  so  will  change 
with  every  different  blending  of  the  elements  that  compose  that 
life.  These  elements  may  be  grouped  under  two  great  heads : 
(1)  The  individual  characteristics  of  the  component  pupils;  (2) 
the  conditions  thrown  around  the  school  or  made  for  it  by  those 
in  charge. 

Of  the  first  there  is  but  little  to  say.  Pupils,  like  poets,  are 
born,  not  made.  We  cannot  make  more  of  them  than  the 
capacity  nature  has  given  allows.  Then  pupils  are  also  made, 
and  the  influences  in  their  formation  are  those  of  the  home,  of 
the  community  in  which  they  have  grown  up  and  the  schools 
through  which  they  have  passed.  Our  pupils  as  we  get  them 
are  a  compound  of  all  these  elements,  inherent  or  inherited 
qualities,  home,  town,  and  school  influences.  As  high-school 
teachers  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  result.  We  can  only 
accept  it,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  If  our  pupils  all  came  up 
through  moral  and  cultured  influences,  our  school  would  have  a 
different  problem.  If  they  are  largely  recruited  from  the  worse 
element  abounding  in  all  our  large  towns,  the  problem  grows  in 
perplexity.  My  grandmother  used  frequently  to  say  to  me 
about  sohool ;  "  You  cannot  get  a  bigger  stick  o'  timber  nor  the 
log  you  took  to  mill."  These  are  our  logs,  our  timber  must  be 
accordingly. 

But  whatever  the  condition  in  which  our  pupils  come  to  us, 
the  spirit  in  which  they  approach  us,  approach  the  school,  and 
approach  their  work,  is  still  within  our  reach.  If  the  character 
is  not  what  it  should  be,  our  problem  may  be  more  difficult,  but 
it  is  still  our  problem  and  one  that  demands  our  solution.  Evi- 
dently all  the  other  influences  of  the  school  we  control.  We 
can  make  them  what  we  will,  and  within  the  limits  that  the 
character  of  our  material  imposes  upon  us,  we  can  make  the 
spirit  of  the  school  what  we  will.  Whether  we  know  it  or  not, 
we  do  make  it  what  it  is,  and  therefore  are  in  every  way  respon- 
sible for  the  character  of  the  school. 
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It  ought  to  be  evident  now  that  the  secret  of  good  school- 
keeping  lies  in  the  ability  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  school.  One 
problem  then  remains.  The  heart  of  the  school  is  the  spirit,  and 
the  problem  is  to  reach  and  control  it.  In  this  case  to  have 
stated  the  problem  is  more  than  half  of  the  solution !  For  the 
heart  of  the  school  is  as  tender  as  a  girl's  and  the  teacher  who 
really  sets  out  to  find  its  susceptible  side,  will,  with  a  little  tact 
and  judgment,  find  no  serious  difficulty.  Approach  the  school 
in  the  right  spirit,  put  faith  in  it,  win  its  confidence,  be  cautious 
but  sure  in  your  movements,  gain  its  respect,  let  it  feel  your  good 
will  at  every  proper  opportunity,  and  you  will  soon  find  it  will 
respond  to  your  advances,  and  in  the  end  the  conquest  is  yours. 
When  once  you  have  gained  its  good  will,  and  its  fullest  confi- 
dence, your  problem  is  solved  and  you  can  do  with  it  as  you  like. 

Since  to  those  who  have  not  had  experience  in  this  kind  of 
wooing  the  problem  may  not  seem  so  simple,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  examine  it  more  in  detail.  To  lay  down  specific  rules 
in  this  kind  of  procedure  would,  of  course,  be  impossible.  But 
there  are  certain  indispensable  conditions  which  may  be  stated. 

1.  Let  me  recall  the  requirement  laid  down  by  the  rhetori- 
cians to  make  a  successful  orator:  First,  he  must  be  a  good  man. 
No  skill  in  any  other  direction  could  overcome  a  deficiency  in 
this  respect.  The  same  is  the  first  requirement  here.  The 
teacher  must  be  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman,  and  for  a  similar 
reason.  Confidence  is  the  first  element  of  success  in  both  cases, 
and  confidence  is  based  primarily  on  sincerity  and  uprightness 
of  character.  But  goodness  in  the  modern  sense  is  a  broader 
term  than  in  the  ancient,  and  in  it  are  included  kindness  of 
spirit,  and  a  kindly,  courteous  sympathy.  School-teaching  today 
demands  more  than  any  other  calling  what  we  may  call  a  true 
missionary  spirit,  a  spirit  to  reach  out  and  make  one's  life  as 
useful  and  serviceable  as  possible  to  those  to  whom  he  is  sent. 
If  the  teacher  has  not  this  spirit,  and  is  sincere,  he  should  resign 
at  once  from  his  profession ;  he  has  not  the  elements  for  proper 
success.  If  these  are  the  elements  of  his  character,  and  they 
are  accompanied  with  good  sense  and  good  judgment,  all  the 
rest  is  easy. 
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2.  Then  we  should  remember  that  we  are  seeking  to  reach  a 
mass-spirit,  and  hence  need  to  study  carefully  the  composition 
of  that  mass.  The  pupils  are  not  all  equal  units  in  it ;  some  are 
leaders,  others  follow.  The  mere  whispered  sentiment  of  one 
may  be  the  controlling  spirit  on  the  subject  about  which  it  is 
uttered,  while  the  loud  clamor  of  a  dozen  may  pass  entirely 
unheeded.  We  must  know,  then,  those  leaders,  get  in  touch 
with  them,  gain  their  interest,  and  keep  it  always  with  us.  If 
they  are  against  us,  our  task  is  well-nigh  hopeless. 

3.  We  should  study  carefully  the  character  of  our  regula- 
tions, and  of  all  our  disciplinary  acts.  Let  us  remember  that 
our  main  aim  is  not  deportment,  but  the  spirit  of  our  school.  In 
all  our  actions  we  need  to  have  an  eye  single  to  that  main  pur- 
pose. It  is  far  better  to  forego  a  point  for  the  time  being  than 
seriously  to  alienate  our  school.  If  our  school  is  not  in  good 
condition,  and  we  wish  to  make  it  so,  again  we  must  remember 
that  the  process  is  necessarily  a  slow  one,  and  the  procedure 
must  be  cautious.  We  cannot  suddenly  change  the  character  of 
a  school  or  its  tone,  but  we  can  by  wise  measures  gradually  work 
it  up  to  the  desired  level.  We  must  look  carefully  also  at  the 
results  of  our  measures.  An  immediate  effect  may  be  good,  a 
remote  bad,  or  vice  versa.  If  we  are  wise  we  will  work  carefully 
for  the  final  effect.  We  must  learn  to  put  a  little  leaven  in  our 
mass,  and  then  wait  patiently  for  it  to  work  itself  out.  The  best 
things  we  can  do  are  always  the  things  that  work  themselves  out 
very  slowly. 

4.  The  teacher  wants,  of  course,  the  good-will  of  his  school ; 
he  wants  more  than  that,  he  wants  their  regard,  their  affection. 
But  this  good-will,  this  regard,  should  not  be  confused  with  mere 
popularity,  and  the  teacher  should  never  be  the  demagogue  and 
take  for  his  cue  to  flatter,  to  please,  and  cajole.  A  certain  good- 
fellowship  is  desirable,  but  mere  good-fellowship  helps  not  at  all 
in  any  legitimate  purposes,  and  if  there  is  nothing  more,  it  is 
positively  vicious  in  its  influence.  Pupils,  like  everybody  else, 
respect  strength,  firmness  of  purpose,  earnest  uprightness  of 
intention,  and,  without  these  qualities  the  teacher  will  never  gain 
the  hold  on  them  that  he  ought,  or  accomplish  the  results  that 
we  expect  from  the  school. 
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5.  Although  I  am  urging  that  the  main  attention  be  given  to 
the  spirit  or  tone  of  the  school,  we  should  nevertheless  remem- 
ber that  the  matter  of  order  cannot  be  neglected.  A  school 
must  be  regulated ;  it  will  not  take  care  of  itself,  and  a  disor- 
derly school  cannot  be  in  good  spirit.  Vicious  things  of  all 
kinds  must  be  crushed  out  with  a  strong  hand,  and  the  severest 
measures  are  sometimes  necessary.  There  should  always  and 
everywhere  be  present  the  pervading  influence  of  authority.  But 
in  adopting  sharp  measures  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  school  is  on  the  side  of  the  teacher  and  against 
the  culprit.  Then  the  teacher  can  proceed  safely,  and  the  effect 
of  a  just  punishment  always  raises  the  tone  of  the  school. 
Authority  should  always  be  accompanied  by  an  evident  feeling 
of  good-will  and  good-fellowship  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
A  school  should  never  be  turned  loose,  but  if  at  times  of  relaxa- 
tion the  teachers  mingle  with  the  pupils  freely  and  on  intimate 
terms,  all  direct  restraint  will  be  unnecessary. 

6.  Ail  regulations  and  requirements  should  not  only  be  reason- 
able in  themselves,  but  be  such  that  they  can  be  made  to  appear 
reasonable  to  the  pupils. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  said  that  there  is  something  in  human 
nature  that  makes  for  righteousness,  and  sweet  reasonableness  is 
what  he  has  called  the  wonderful  power  over  the  world  emanat- 
ing from  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ.  Evidently  the  two 
things  go  together.  We  cannot  proceed  in  the  government  of 
our  schools  upon  the  old  doctrine  that  our  children  are  naturally 
prone  to  evil,  and  we  must  therefore  punish  the  evil  out  of  them. 
The  old  doctrine  is  true ;  they  are  prone  to  evil.  But  it  is  only  half 
the  truth ;  they  are  also  prone  to  good.  We  cannot  punish  evil 
out  of  them,  but  by  constant  appeals  we  can  develop  the  good 
that  is  in  them.  Sweet  reasonableness  is  the  appeal  to  the  good, 
and  that  should  be  our  one  great  principle  in  the  control  of  a 
school.  A  reasonable  demand,  from  an  evidently  kind  hearted 
and  sympathetic  teacher,  will  never  fall  unheeded  upon  a  school 
whose  affection  he  has  already  won. 

7.  Finally,  the  teacher  must  make  the  school  a  pleasant  and 
happy  place  for  the  children.     He  must  show  an  interest  in  their 
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plans,  treat  always  with  respect  what  sometimes  seem  to  him  mere 
whims  and  foibles.  The  teacher  must  live  with  them,  get  into 
their  common  life,  and  let  his  maturer  and  stronger  spirit  be 
one  of  the  influences  that  go  to  make  it  up.  He  must  so 
conduct  himself  that  his  pupils  like  to  come  where  he  is,  and 
feel  that  it  is  both  sweet  and  profitable  to  be  in  association  with 
him.  About  the  school,  just  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  gath- 
ered all  the  pleasures  and  all  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  It 
would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  our  work  if  all  schoolhouses 
were  built  with  rooms  for  all  kinds  of  social  gatherings,  and  with 
adequate  playgrounds  attached.  The  sense  of  freedom  and  of 
ownership  that  would  result  would  do  much  to  develop  good  char- 
acter. Each  boy  or  each  girl  should  be  able  to  walk  through  the 
halls  with  the  feeling  of  pride  :  "This  is  my  school,  I  make  it  what 
it  is ;  here  I  can  do  as  I  please."  If,  then,  our  school  is  in  proper 
spirit,  we  need  never  fear  that  the  boy  or  the  girl  will  please  to 
do  that  which  is  wrong. 

Webster  Cook. 
High  School,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


George  Herbert  Locke. 


There  is  no  more  fascinating  study  in  education  than  that  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  cities  of  Germany  in  furnishing  means  for  an  education 
beyond  the  elementary  grades. 

The  boy  leaves  the  elementary  school  to  go  to  work.  The  education  he 
has  thus  far  received  has  for  him  but  a  theoretic  value,  but  in  his  work  he 
soon  sees  the  limitations  of  his  knowledge  and  desires  something  more.  This 
the  continuation  school  aims  to  give,  and  adapts  its  curriculum  so  that  the 
subject-matter  may  be  closely  related  to  the  life  in  which  he  is  now  partici- 
pating. He  may  be  educated  by  his  surroundings,  by  the  daily  newspapers, 
by  magazines,  by  public  libraries,  and  by  extension  lectures,  but  he  needs 
conscious  and  systematic  guidance,  and  this  he  finds  in  the  continuation 
schools.  These  had  their  origin  in  the  Sunday  school,  where  apprentices  of 
neglected  education  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  From 
this  crude  beginning  they  have  rapidly  developed  with  the  growth  of  trade 
and  industry  until  now  in  Berlin  they  occupy  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
school  system  in  that  they  are  trying  to  render  permanent  and  enlarge  the 
results  of  the  training  in  the  elementary  schools.  For  two  hours  each  even- 
ing and  for  a  few  hours  on  Sunday  morning  the  working  girls  and  boys  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  science  of  their  trade  and  to  fit  themselves  to 
make  their  work  more  successful.  Certain  associations  have  become  inter- 
ested in  the  work,  and  there  are  private  schools  for  girls  of  the  laboring 
classes  where  the  tedium  of  the  factory  is  relieved  by  pleasant  evening  and 
Sunday  instruction;  classes  in  dressmaking,  sewing,  and  domestic  science 
were  thought  to  be  a  pleasant  relief  and  minister  to  independence,  but  it  was 
found  that  tired  girls  could  not  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  definite 
work,  so  the  social  side  of  the  school  has  been  specially  developed  for  these. 
The  more  definitely  instructional  side  of  the  work  for  girls  not  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  who  work  in  factories  has  been  expanding  rapidly,  and  afternoon 
and  evening  classes  in  modern  languages,  geography,  bookeeping,  sewing, 
needlework,  cutting-out,  ironing,  shorthand,  typewriting,  cookery,  gymnastics, 
and  singing  are  popular. 

The  absence  of  free  secondary-school  instruction  in  Germany  and  the 
utter  lack  of  articulation  between  the  elementary  grades  and  those  of 
the  secondary  school  make  this  continuation  school  a  necessity  in  Ger- 
many more  than  in  America.  But  even  here  we  need  it,  and  so  far  our 
efforts  toward  supplying  the  need  by  evening  and  night  schools  has  not  been 
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successful.  At  the  best  these  have  been  very  crude,  with  poor  teachers  and 
alarmingly  irregular  attendance.  No  part  of  school  effort  in  our  cities  has 
been  so  unproductive. 

The  report  of  the  municipal  town  council  of  Berlin  gives  some  interest- 
ing information  about  the  movement  in  that  city.  For  male  persons  engaged 
"in  business  who  desire  to  acquire  complete  or  retain  a  degree  of  attainment 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  Mittelschule  there  are  four  municipal  institutes  with 
about  nine  hundred  pupils  to  whom  instruction  is  given  in  German,  French, 
English,  commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  typwriting. 

For  boys  who  immediately  after  leaving  the  elementary  school  have  gone  to 
work,  and  who  wish  to  keep  up  their  studies  so  that  they  may  fit  themselves 
for  higher  positions  there  are  twelve  municipal  continuation  schools  with  over 
ten  thousand  boys  who  are  instructed  in  French,  English,  physics,  chemistry, 
algebra,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  commercial  correspondence, 
bills  of  exchange,  history,  geography,  drawing,  modeling,  etc. 

The  association  of  artisans  has  a  school  which  is  attended  by  nearly  five 
hundred  boys,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  maintains  five  commercial 
schools  with  over  two  thousand  boys. 

For  the  girls  there  are  nine  municipal  schools,  with  over  thirty-six  hun- 
dred pupils,  and  six  private  schools,  with  over  two  thousand  pupils. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  institutions  giving  specialized  techni- 
cal instruction,  all  of  which  are  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
executive  of  the  municipality.  There  is  the  municipal  Higher  Weaving 
School,  with  some  sixty  day  pupils  and  nearly  two  hundred  evening  pupils. 
There  are  two  great  schools  for  artisans,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  four 
thousand.  In  the  building  schools,  the  trade  schools  for  hairdressers,  photog- 
raphers, plumbers,  coopers,  potters,  confectioners,  tailors,  painters,  printers, 
gardeners,  bookbinders,  basketmakers,  wheelwrights,  chimney  sweeps, 
glaziers,  blacksmiths,  upholsterers,  saddlers,  painters  and  decorators,  shoe- 
makers, joiners,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  etc.  There  are  from  nine  up 
to  two  thousand  pupils. 

Thus  the  municipality,  reinforced  by  benevolent  and  commercial  societies, 
has  been  endeavoring  to  add  to  the  producing  power  of  each  individual  in 
the  city. 

In  our  May  issue  we  noted  the  movement  being  made  by  the  Council  of 
the  Teachers'  Guild  of  England  to  investigate  the  state  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  that  country,  and  to  make  a  clear  pronouncement  on  the  right  order 
and  relation  of  subjects  in  a  secondary-school  curriculum.  To  this  end  the 
council  has  formulated  a  set  of  questions  which,  though  peculiarly  suited  to 
conditions  in  England,  have  a  significance  for  us. 

1.  What  subjects  should  form  the  curriculum  for  scholars  intending  to  leave  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  ? 

2.  In  what  way  should  the  curriculum  be  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  scholars 
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leaving  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  for  (a)  business,  (6)  professional  or  scientific 
careers? 

3.  At  what  age  should  specialization  begin  in  the  case  of  public  schools  which 
mainly  prepare  for  the  universities  or  professions  ? 

4.  Should  Latin  be  included  in  the  curriculum  for  schools  where  the  leaving  age 
is  sixteen  or  seventeen  ?  % 

5.  Should  Latin  be  begun  before  French,  or  vice  versa  ? 

6.  When  and  how  should  the  formal  teaching  of  grammar  be  begun  ? 

7.  Should  the  use  of  Euclid's  elements  be  continued? 

8.  What  should  precede  formal  mathematical  treatment  of  geometry  ? 

9.  At  what  age  should  algebra  be  begun  ? 

10.  What  course  of  natural  history  is  best  suited  to  preparatory  schools  and  the 
junior  pupils  in  other  schools  ? 

11.  At  what  age  should  laboratory  work  be  begun  ? 

12.  What  proportion  of  school  time  should  be  assigned  to  (a)  hand  work,  (£) 
drawing,  (c)  music,  (d)  sewing,  (e)  physical  education,  (/)  military  drill,  (g)  natural 
history  excursions  ? 

13.  To  what  extent  should  the  study  of  practical  physics  be  correlated  with  (a) 
mathematics,  (6)  workshop  practice  ? 

14.  How  should  history  be  correlated  with  other  subjects  ? 

Mr.  John  Adams,  Rector  of  the  United  Free  Church  Training  College, 
Glasgow,  and  well  known  in  this  country  as  the  author  of  that  interesting  and 
witty  book  on  Herbartianism,  has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Education  in 
the  University  of  London. 

The  Carnegie  Trust  has  disbursed  in  payment  of  fees  during  the  first 
year  of  operation  the  sum  of  £34,916,  7s.  6d.  During  the  winter  term  2,441 
students  were  given  aid  and  1*595  during  the  summer.  There  were  so  many 
applicants  that  the  trustees  have  made  the  conditions  more  rigid. 

Reorganization  of  national  school  systems  seems  to  be  contagious. 
The  latest  country  is  Denmark,  where  the  government  has  submitted  a  bill  in 
which  the  universities,  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  elementary  are  treated 
as  branches  of  one  organic  system.  The  delightful  part  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
is  not  the  product  of  politicians  alone,  but  has  been  examined  in  its  minutest 
details  by  a  committee  of  educational  experts  and  representatives  of  the  pro- 
fessions and  trades. 

The  Illinois  Schoolmasters*  Club  will  hold  its  usual  autumn  meeting  at 
Peoria  in  the  City  Hall  Assembly  Room  on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday 
morning,  October  10  and  1 1.  Dean  H.  P.  Judson,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, will  address  the  evening  meeting  on  the  subject  of  "Civics."  At  the 
Saturday  morning  session  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Brown,  of  Joliet,  will  read  a  paper  on 
"  How  can  High-School  Privileges  be  Extended  to  Communities  where 
They  do  not  now  Exist  ?  " 

Mr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  has 
been  selected  by  the  trustees  of  the  Rhodes  bequest  to  travel  through  the 
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British  Colonies,  the  United  States,  and  Germany  and  consult  with  the  lead- 
ing men  in  education  in  regard  to  the  best  possible  method  of  administering 
the  scholarships.  Dr.  Parkin  hopes  that  by  October,  1903,  arrangements 
with  some  countries  will  be  completed  so  that  the  scholarships  assigned  may 
be  tenable.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  it  will  be  expected  that  a  candi- 
date for  a  Rhodes  scholarship  will  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  an 
Arts  course.  Certainly  an  ordinary  four  years'  high-school  course  will  not  be 
deemed  sufficient.  Indeed  it  may  be  that  scholarships  will  be  used  more 
especially  for  postgraduate  wbrk  and  in  the  schools  for  which  Oxford  is  so 
famed,  e.  g.,  history,  jurisprudence,  economics,  English  classics,  and  philoso- 
phy. One  of  the  most  hopeful  results  of  this  bequest  is  that  Oxford  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  how  inadequately  she  is  equipped  to  offer  inducements  to 
first-class  Colonial  and  American  graduates  to  pursue  advanced  work. 

The  Congress  of  Teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of  France  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  which  will  find  favor  with  the  teachers  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  this  country.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  inasmuch  as  the  ministerial 
circular  fixes  the  end  of  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  as  the  effective 
possession  of  the  languages  taught — that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  speaking, 
reading  and  writing  them — the  method  of  teaching  should  be  inductive  and 
practical.  As  inductive,  it  will  take  as  a  basis  the  foreign  language,  not  the 
mother  tongue ;  it  will  start  from  observation,  and  not  from  abstraction.  As 
practical,  it  will  accustom  the  pupil  to  express  his  thoughts  by  means  of  the 
vocabulary  learned.  Since  it  is  both  inductive  and  practical,  it  will  never 
separate  practice  from  theory,  but  will  develop  the  two  simultaneously,  the 
one  by  means  of  the  other.  The  exercises  recommended  are  those  that 
appeal  to  the  ear  or  to  the  eye,  and  these  should  vary  according  to  the  age  of 
the  pupils,  their  habits  of  mind,  their  general  knowledge,  their  intelligence, 
their  readiness  to  learn,  the  number  of  them,  and  the  time  at  their  disposal. 
There  is  emphasis  laid  upon  the  recommendation  that  the  liberty  of  the 
master  should  have  no  restrictions  except  such  as  are  imposed  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  method. 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch  has  contributed  to  the  latest  of  the  new  volumes  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  the  article  on  "  Education."  Especially  inter- 
esting is  his  view  of  the  future  of  the  difficult  problem  of  training  teachers. 
He  believes  that  this  must  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  universities ;  that  the 
function  of  the  teacher  must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  take  honorable  rank  in  law,  medicine,  and  theology;  that  the  univer- 
sity must  provide  a  professor  of  education  or  pedagogy,  whose  duty  it  should 
be,  by  means  of  post  graduate  courses  of  study  and  by  requiring  systematic 
practice  of  the  art  of  teaching  under  due  supervision  and  criticism,  to  give 
to  the  future  schoolmaster  both  a  practical  and  a  theoretical  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  his  profession;  that  the  university  shall  institute  an 
examination  for  all  students  who  may  have  passed  through  the  prescribed 
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course,  and  that  this  examination  shall  set  up  a  high  standard  of  qualification 
in  regard  to  the  practice  and  the  history  of  education,  and  to  so  much  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  as  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  teach- 
ing, whether  considered  as  an  art  or  as  a  science.  Sir  Joshua  maintains 
that  the  fulfillment  of  these  requirements  is  necessary  that  a  university  may 
exercise  its  legitimate  influence  on  public  education. 

Professor  Ashley,  formerly  of  Harvard  and  now  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  has  organized  the  commer- 
cial work  of  that  University  and  lectures  begin  this  month.  The  complete 
course  will  last  three  years  and  the  successful  student  will  be  honored  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce.  The  course  of  study  includes  Account- 
ing which  Dean  Ashley  says  is  different  from  Accountancy.  He  speaks  a 
favorable  word  for  what  he  terms  sensible  bookkeeping,  but  insists  that  in 
accounting  the  main  purpose  is  to  enable  men  to  interpret  accounts  so  as  to 
gauge  the  earning  capacities  of  a  business  and  to  put  their  fingers  on  those 
points  in  its  management  which  are  open  to  criticism.  Another  subject  is 
that  of  Business  Policy,  which  he  urges  is  even  more  important  for  men  who 
have  it  in  them  to  be  leaders.  Mr.  Ashley  laments  the  lack  of  a  suitable 
text-book  on  this  subject,  but  suggests  that  under  this  there  might  be  included 
such  matters  as  capitalization,  reserve  funds,  policy  as  to  payment  of  divi- 
dends, circumstances  in  which  apparently  unprofitable  orders  might  wisely 
be  accepted,  or  the  extent  to  which  different  industries  or  branches  of  indus- 
try may  profitably  be  combined  under  one  management.  In  this  study  of 
business  policy  special  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  main  principles  that  may 
be  established  by  a  careful  study  of  industrial  and  commercial  experience. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Ashley  cites  an  interesting  experience  which  shows 
that  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  will  meet  a  well  defined  demand.  The  head 
of  a  large  company  wrote  him  :  "  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  question 
of  hours  of  labor  :  I  don't  want  sentiment,  I  simply  want  to  know  whether  as 
a  business  man  it  will  pay  me  to  reduce  them  in  my  works.  1  should  like  to 
have  a  brief  account  of  the  chief  leading  experiments  in  the  reduction  of 
hours  of  labor — the  apparent  conclusion  to  which  they  led,  and  the  chief 
arguments  based  upon  those  experiments.  Not  that  I  suppose  them  to  afford 
a  definite  and  immediate  answer,  but  they  would  give  me  the  material  upon 
which  to  exercise  my  own  judgment." 

In  the  course  of  a  witty  and  wholesome  protest  against  many  of  the 
practices  indulged  in  by  teachers  of  poetry  in  our  schools,  a  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  Education,  of  London,  gives  some  sketches  of  his  assistants. 
One  type  he  describes  as  the  teacher  who  thinks  that  poetry  is  intended 
exclusively  for  the  training  of  the  memory.  "  He  murders  the  poetry  with 
a  simple  and  unaffected  brutality  which  endureth  but  for  a  moment  and 
leaves  no  sting  behind."  Another  type  is  the  one  who  thinks  that  poetry 
was  written  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  being  parsed  and  analyzed.     These 
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persons  are  not  difficult  to  deal  with,  for  an  order  may  be  issued  against 
learning  by  heart,  or  against  using  poetry  as  the  raw  material  for  parsing 
and  analysis.  It  is  against  another  and  more  common  type  that  he  thunders, 
and  yet  feels  that  the  remedy  is  yet  to  be  found.  This  type  is  that  of  the 
teacher  who  is  afflicted  with  a  desire  to  explain.  He  shows  this  by  reading 
the  selection  in  an  expressively  explanatory  tone  and  then  proceeds  to 
explain  every  word  in  it  down  to  the  very  conjunctions  and  definite  articles. 
This  teacher  is  frequently  the  product  of  a  training  or  normal  school,  with 
whom  the  memory  of  the  department  of  elocution  and  the  elaborate  lesson- 
plans  with  suppositious  questions  and  answers  still  remains.  We  have  this 
type  of  teacher  in  many  of  our  secondary  schools  in  America,  teachers  who 
delight  in  infinite  detail,  who  stifle  the  spirit  in  the  worship  given  to  the 
letter,  and  whose  teaching  is  responsible  for  the  language  books  so  much 
used  in  in  our  schools  where  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  is  the  text  and  the 
great  bulk  is  taken  up  with  explanatory  notes.  It  is  really  sad  to  see  the 
dependence  of  pupils  and  teacher  upon  the  notes  appended  to  our  books  on 
literature,  English,  French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek.  We  do  not  encourage 
the  pupils  to  tell  us  what  is  their  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  the  author,  but 
rather  to  examine  what  the  editor  says,  and  see  if  they  agree  with  him.  The 
editor  is  a  greater  man  than  the  author  because  unless  he  had  appended  these 
notes  the  author  could  not  have  been  understood.  He  tells  one  what  to 
look  for,  where  to  look  for  it,  smooths  away  all  the  difficulties  and  takes 
from  one  all  the  pleasure  of  discovery.  And  so  our  commentators  are  grow- 
ing in  numbers,  owing  to  the  rivalry  of  publishers  and  the  inadequacy  of  sala- 
ries among  professors  to  keep  them  free  from  lending  themselves  to  this  hack 
and  unpedagogical  work. 
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A  University  Text-book  of  Botany.  By  Douglas  Houghton  Campbell. 
8vo.  579  pages,  493  figures,  15  plates.  Price,  $4*00.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1902. 

American  botany  has  for  some  time  felt  the  need  of  a  university  text-book  based 
on  American  material  and  adapted  to  our  wants.  Germany  has  such  a  work  in  the 
now  celebrated  Bonn  text  of  Strasburger,  Noll,  Schenk  and  Schimper,  and  we  have 
been  forced  either  to  use  this  book,  whose  translations  are  far  behind  the  frequent 
revised  editions  of  the  German,  or  to  make  use  of  several  texts  written  in  English 
good  in  certain  fields  of  the  subject,  but  none  altogether  well  rounded  and  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  Perhaps  the  time  is  past  when  one  man  can  write  a  university  text. 
Certainly  the  happy  co-operation  of  several  men,  experts  in  various  fields,  will  pro- 
duce the  best  results. 

Professor  Douglas  H.Campbell,of  Stanford  University,has  written  the  first  American 
University  text  from  a  modern  point  of  view.  It  is  a  large  volume,  well  illustrated 
with  many  new  and  well  executed  figures  drawn  by  the  author  and  is  based  on  material 
generally  familiar  to  American  botanists.  Of  its  550  pages  about  four-fifths  treat  of 
morphology  and  classification,  one-tenth  is  devoted  to  physiology  and  the  other  tenth 
covers  topics  of  an  ecological  character,  together  with  a  short  account  of  the  geological 
and  geographical  distribution  of  plants. 

Such  a  division  of  the  subject  is  sure  to  receive  the  protests  of  many  botanists, 
who  will  hold  that  the  book  is  overbalanced  in  favor  of  morphology  and  classification. 
Yet  this  text  is  probably  a  fair  expression  of  the  equipment  which  the  average  bota- 
nist brings  to  his  class  room,  for  physiology  has  not  been  accorded  in  this  country  the 
treatment  which  it  deserves,  and  ecology  is  just  establishing  itself.  So  it  is  chiefly 
with  respect  to  its  morphological  sections  and  the  classifications  that  the  book  must 
be  judged. 

Professor  Campbell's  reputation  in  these  fields  assures  a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
morphology  and  a  thoroughly  scientific  classification.  We  do  not  know  of  any  text 
where  a  student  may  find  so  concisely  expressed  the  salient  characters  of  important 
types  and  groups.  The  treatment  of  the  spermatophytes  deserves  especial  mention. 
There  is  unfortunately  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  use  and  the  endings  of  the  names 
of  certain  subdivisions,  particularly  the  orders. 

The  most  serious  criticisms  of  the  book  are  such  that  betoken  haste  in  the  writing 
and  carelessness  in  proofreading.  The  subdivisions  of  the  chapters  do  not  seem  to  be 
well  thought  out.  There  are  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  typographical  errors 
not  only  in  spelling  but  also  mistakes  in  referring  to  figures.  In  the  reviewer's  copy 
the  pages  from  208-226  are  sadly  mixed,  a  blemish  for  which  of  course  the  publisher 
is  responsible. 

Bradley  M.  Davis. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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Elementary  Physical  Geography.  By  William  Morris  Davis,  Sturgis  Hooper 

Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  University.     7#X5  in.,  pages  xviii+ 

402.     19  full  page  plates;   190  figures  in  the  text:  8  uncolored  maps 

appended,  1902.   Boston:    Ginn  &  Co. 

Each  one  of  the  newer  texts  in  physical  geography  has  come  under  criticism  from 
teachers  or  school  boards,  as  being  too  difficult,  and  one  by  one  they  are  recast  in 
response  to  the  clamor.  Not  that  the  principles  or  applications  are  more  difficult  than 
should  be  handled  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  schools,  but  because  the  teachers  are 
deficient  in  training.  But  since  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  must  first  be 
met,  it  is  doubtless  wise  to  make  some  concessions.  Professor  Davis  has  had  these 
conditions  to  meet,  and  in  response  we  have  this  new  edition  of  his  Physical 
Geography,  in  which  some  difficulties  have  been  eliminated  and  some  rearrangement 
of  matter  made.  The  treatment  of  the  atmosphere  is  ampler  and  decidedly  more  ade- 
quate, which  will  be  very  helpful  to  those  teachers  who  have  to  treat  the  subject  of 
meteorology  as  a  mere  topic  in  a  year's  work,  or  even  a  single  term's  work  in  physical 
geography. 

A.  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  mostly  as  insets  in  half  tone,  the 
quality  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  book.  A  number 
of  insets  of  charts  in  color  have  been  added,  which  increases  materially  the  value  of 
the  work. 

The  first  edition  was  criticised  as  not  making  enough  of  the  human  element. 
The  criticism  was  not  valid,  as  the  subject  of  man's  dependence  upon  his  environ- 
ment was  treated  in  every  chapter,  and  under  every  topic,  and  perhaps  more 
'  suggestively  than  had  ever  before  been  done.  But  in  this  edition  less  attention  is 
called  to  this  phase  of  geography  in  the  chapters  as  they  go,  and  a  new  chapter  is 
added  in  which  this  one  point  of  view  is  dealt  with  in  detail,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
contribution. 

In  any  treatment  of  latitude  and  longitude  it  would  conduce  to  clear  thinking  if 
we  could  shape  our  language  so  that  we  should  not  carry  the  implication,  as  on  page 
9,  that  circles  are  lines  and  lines  circles.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  treat  parallels  as 
circles  (plane  figures),  parallel  with  the  equator,  and  it  would  then  be  simpler  to  teach 
latitude  as  angular  distance,  measured  in  the  meridian  (semicircle-plane  figure).  We 
could  at  the  same  time  show  how  the  usual  manner  of  representation  of  these  circles 
as  lines  on  the  map  has  given  rise  to  their  description  as  lines  merely, 

The  new  book,  like  its  predecessor,  will  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  school  texts. 

J.  Paul  Goode. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Animal  Activities,  a  first  book  in  Zodlogy.     By  Nathaniel  S.    French,   Rox- 

bury   High    School.     Size   5X7.     Pp.     262.     Price .     New   York: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

We  hope  to  publish  a  review  of  this  book  shortly.  The  subject  of  zodlogy  is 
commanding  greater  attention  in  our  secondary  schools,  and  the  quality  of  the  text- 
books seems  to  be  improving  in  answer  to  the  demand. 
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Animal  Forms.  By  David  S.  Jordan,  and  Harold  Heath.  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University.  Size  5x8,  Pp.258.  Price  $1.10.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  for  the  beginning  student  of  zoology,  and  it  aims  to  give  him  a  broad 
view  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  also  a  foundation  on  which  to  base  future  study  and 
observation.     It  is  splendidly  illustrated.     A  review  will  appear  shortly. 

Selected  Poems  of  William  Wordsworth.    Edited   by  Joseph  B.  Seabury. 

Size  5x7.     Pp.  136.    Price .     New  York  :   Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.     Edited  from  the  translations  of  Duffield  and 

Shelton,  by  Mary   E.  Burt  and   Lucy  Leffingwell    Cable.     Size  5X7. 

Pp.214.     Price  60  cents.     New  York  :   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

An  old  friend  in  a  new  and  interesting  dress  is  brought  before  us  in  this  book. 
Everybody  ought  to  know  of  Don  Quixote,  and  this  little  book  is  the  best  way  of 
making  his  acquaintance.  No  essentials  have  been  omitted  and  the  interest  is  well 
maintained. 

Norse  Stories,  retold  from  the  Eddas  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  Edited 
by  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  Wellesley  College.    Size   4X6#.     Pp.   304. 

Price .    Chicago  :   Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

The  Northmen  did  things,  and  therefore  the  legends  have  always  had  a  fascina- 
tion for  children,  and  now  that  they  have  been  retold  in  interesting  English,  they  will 
grow  in  popularity. 

The  Story  of  China.     By  R.  Van  Bergen.     Size5X7#.    Pp.224.    Price  60 

cents.     New  York :    American  Book  Co. 

Attractively  and  suitably  bound,  well  illustrated,  and  written  in  an  interesting 
style.  This  ought  to  find  a  place  among  the  supplementary  reading  in  our  elementary 
grades.  The  time  is  opportune  for  accurate  information  in  regard  to  China  and  this 
book  seems  to  supply  the  want. 

Little  Stories  for  Little  People.     By  Annie  Willis  McCullough.     Size  5  X  7#. 

Pp.  128.     Price  25  cents.     New  York:    American  Book  Co. 

The  aim  in  this  book  is  to  supply  complete  stories  told  in  such  a  way  and  in  such 
simple  language  that  the  child  in  the  second  term  of  the  first  year  will  be  able  to 
use  it. 

An  Advanced  Rational  Speller.  By  Ida  M.  Daly.  Size  5X7.  Pp.  100. 
Price .     Boston  :    Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Julius  Caesar.  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.  Size 
5X7.  Pp.  89.  Price  I2#  cents.  New  York:  University  Publishing 
Co. 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader.     Europe.     By  Frank  G.  Carpenter.     Size 
5X7.     Pp.  456.     Price  70  cents.     New  York  :    American  Book  Co. 
This  is  an  interesting  book  and  justifies  its  publishers  in  their  assertion  that  it  is 

not  a  dry  compilation  of  facts  from  other  books.    There  is  just  enough  of  the  personal 

element  to  give  the  book  an  interest  for  the  boy  or  girl  and  the  information  imparted 

in  this  "  chatty  "  fashion  is  reliable,  interesting,  and  up  to  date. 
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Spelling  and  Word  Building.  A  Primary  Vocabulary.  By  Eugene  Bouton. 
Size  6X7%.  Pp.  1 18.  Price .  New  York :  University  Publish- 
ing Co. 

This  contains  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  our  old-time  spelling  book  and  is  the 
result  of  experiment  in  the  schools  of  Pittsficld,  Mass.  It  is  well  illustrated  and 
is  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  spelling  problem. 

Standard  First  Reader.     Edited  by  Isaac  K.  Funk,  and  Montrose  J.  Moses. 

Size  6X8.     Pp.  1 12.     Price .     New  York :    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

This  is  a  richly  illustrated  book,  some  of  the  colored  plates  being  well  done.  The 
intellectual  content  is  much  like  that  of  many  other  readers  of  the  present  time —  too 
much  given  to  patriotism,  moralizing,  and  sentiment.  There  is  very  much  attention  to 
pronunciation  as  one  might  expect  from  the  source  of  "  fonetik  refawrm." 

Teachers'  Manual  for  First  Reader.  Edited  by  Isaac  K.  Funk,  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  and  Montrose  J.  Moses.     Size  3X5. 

Pp.  238.     Price .     New  York  :    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

This  contains  some  useful  hints  for  the  teacher.     It  is  to  be  used  to  suggest "  ways 

and  means  "  of  dealing  with  the  readers  issued  by  this  firm. 

The  Princess.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  Edited  by  Franklin  T.  Baker,  Teach- 
ers'College  Columbia  University.     Size  5X7.     Pp.  133.     Price  . 

New  York :    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  scholarly  and  interesting  introduction  is  specially  worthy  of  mention,  but 
while  it  is  suggestive  and,  I  suppose,  necessary  for  the  teacher,  it  covers  the  story  and 
delineates  the  characters  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  need  not  read  the  poem  except 
to  confirm  the  estimates  arrived  at  by  the  editor.  The  pupil  is  told  what  to  look  for 
and  the  poem  is  then  a  puzzle  picture.  This  book  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  and  the 
poem  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  is  the  proper  arrangement  for  successful  education. 

Jackanapes  and  The  Brownies.  By  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing.  Size  4#  X  6#. 
Pp.  90.     Price  15  cents  (paper).     Boston  :   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood.  By  Howard  Pyle.  Size  5X7. 
Pp.  1 76.  Price  60  cents.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
This  is  a  very  successful  attempt  to  picture  the  life  in  England,  the  "  Merrie  Eng- 
land" of  Robin  Hood.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  work  had  to  be  so  curtailed,  but  the 
editor  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in  his  selection  of  incidents,  and  the  gaps  are  not 
perceptible  unless  one  is  very  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  original.  The  high 
standard  of  this  series  is  being  maintained. 

The  Theology  and  Ethics  of  the  Hebrews.  By  Archibald  Duff.  Yorkshire 
United  Independent  College,  Bradford,  England.  Size  5X7.  Pp.  304. 
Price  $1.25.     New  York  :   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Van  Dyck.     A  collection  of  fifteen  pictures  and  a  portrait  of  the  painter  with 
introduction   and  interpretation,  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll.     Size  5x8.     Pp. 
95.     Price  35  cents  (paper).     Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
The  high  standard  of  excellence  set  by  the  early  numbers  is  maintained  in  this. 

The  series  is  being  published  quarterly  and  is  worthy  of  subscription  by  every  school. 
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The  Complete  Pocket-Guide  to  Europe.     By   Edmund  C.   Stedman  and 

Thomas  L.  Stedman.     Size  3X5.     Pp.  505.     Price .     New  York  : 

William  R.  Jenkins,  publisher. 
This  has  attained  a  wide  popularity  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  contains  in  a  handy 

form  almost  all  the  knowledge  that  a  tourist  needs  that  the  journey  abroad  may  be 

pleasant. 
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NOTES. 


Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall  is  the  best  selling  book  at  the  present 
time  according  to  the  monthly  list  published  both  by  the  Bookman  and  the 
Saturday  Review  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  Macmillan  Co.  announce  a 
second  edition  in  preparation.  The  first  edition  consisted  of  a  hundred 
thousand  copies. 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  issue  shortly  a  History  of  the  Roman 
People,  by  Professor  Charles  Seignobos,  whose  Political  History  of  Europe 
since  1814  is  now  in  its  third  impression.  Dr.  William  Fairley,  of  the  New 
York  high  schools,  has  edited  the  translation,  bringing  the  history  down  from 
Theodosius  I.  to  Charlemagne,  and  appending  to  each  chapter  a  very  full  set 
of  parallel  readings  and  a  list  of  sources  available  in  English.  The  volume 
will  contain  maps  and  numerous  illustrations. 

RiehVs  Das  Spielmannskind  and  Der  Stumme  Ratsherr.  Edited,  with 
notes  and  a  vocabulary,  by  George  M.  Priest,  A.M.,  instructor  in  German, 
Princeton  University.  Cloth,  i2mo,  134  pp.  Price,  35  cents.  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.  This  furnishes  in  suitable 
form  for  class  reading  two  of  those  interesting  studies  of  folk  life  in  the 
Middle  Ages  which  have  done  so  much  to  make  Heinrich  Riehl  one  of  the 
popular  German  story-tellers.  Both  of  the  stories  are  among  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Modern  Language  Association. 

Alphonse  Daudet — Selected  Stories,  including  "La  Belle-Nivernaise." 
Prepared  for  class  use  by  T.  Atkinson  Jenkins,  professor  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  Swarthmore  College.  Cloth,  i2mo,  185  pp.  Price, 
50  cents.  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.  In  this 
book  are  included  six  of  Daudet's  most  popular  stories,  noteworthy  for  their 
literary  finish,  wholesome  atmosphere,  and  wealth  of  idiom.  All  furnish  that 
"  lively,  realistic  narrative  with  plenty  of  dialogue,"  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  for  elementary  reading.  The  book  contains  a  portrait 
of  Daudet,  and  maps  of  France,  of  Paris,  and  of  Le  Nivernais. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  "Riverside  Biographical  Series,*'  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.'s  group  of  compact  lives  of  great  Americans,  is  a  volume 
devoted  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Mr.  William  G.  Brown,  who  is  also  the 
author  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  this  series,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  Douglas's 
swift  rise  to  a  commanding  position  before  the  country,  and  depicts  the  strik- 
ing features  of  his  career  and  character.  He  also  describes  the  association 
of  Douglas  with  Lincoln  and  the  contrasts  between  the  two  men.  The  price 
of  all  volumes  in  the  series  is  now  made  uniform :  library  edition  65  cents, 
net,  postage  six  cents  extra;  school  edition  50  cents,  net,  postpaid. 
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Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  announce  the  publication  at  an 
early  date  of  an  elementary  history  of  the  United  States  entitled  Our  Coun- 
try's Story,  by  Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.D.,  a  prominent  teacher  in  the  high 
school,  Worcester,  Mass.  While,  as  is  to  be  expected,  the  biographical  ele- 
ment is  strongly  in  evidence,  yet  picturesque  characters  are  not  portrayed  at 
the  expense  of  less  conspicuous  but  more  influential  men.  Attention  has  also 
been  paid  to  the  development  of  the  country  along  industrial  lines  from  the 
primitive  methods  of  early  colonial  days  to  the  more  complex  civilization  of 
today.  The  book  is  intended  as  a  stepping-stone  to  Fiske's  History  of  the 
United  States  or  to  any  other  grammar-school  history. 

In  his  work  on  The  Italian  Renaissance  in  England  (Macmillans),  Mr. 
Lewis  Einstein  holds  that  the  history  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  still  remains  a  subject  half  explored.  No  account  has 
yet  been  written  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  culture  of  Italy  crossed 
the  Alps,  the  different  directions  it  took,  and  the  extent  of  its  influence.  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is,  therefore,  to  supply  a  link  in  the  chain,  and  trace  the 
Italian  influence  in  England  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  until 
the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Although  certain  aspects  of  this  have  already  been 
treated  separately,  no  serious  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  discover  a  common 
impulse  running  through  the  Italian  influences  in  England;  to  find  at  the 
university,  at  court,  and  among  the  people  at  large,  in  different  and  even 
opposite  directions,  the  results  and  effects  of  one  and  the  same  great  move- 
ment. The  author  has  made  considerable  use  of  original  manuscripts  of 
material  drawn  from  hitherto  unpublished  sources.  The  plates  in  the  book 
likewise,  are  reproduced  here  for  the  first  time. 

The  fact  that  Holman  Day's  first  book  of  verse  attained  the  sale  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  copies  in  a  year  and  a  half  following  its  publication  predisposes 
readers  to  feel  interested  in  the  new  book  of  verse  from  the  Maine  poet, 
which  is  announced  for  immediate  publication  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  In 
the  second  volume,  which  he  has  named  Pine  Tree  Ballads,  the  author  has 
gathered  the  story-poems  upon  which  he  has  been  at  work  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  publisher  believes  that  the  new  book,  in  point  of  workmanship 
and  interest,  is  far  ahead  of  Mr.  Day's  first  venture,  though  Up  in  Maine 
attracted  attention  all  over  the  country  by  its  originality  and  its  crisp  deline- 
ations of  character.  There  is  more  narrative  and  less  dialect  in  the  new 
book.  Most  of  the  rhymed  tales  are  new  in  print,  though  for  many  years 
they  have  been  the  unwritten  classics  of  the  Maine  countryside,  and  have 
excited  gusty  laughter  in  all  the  rural  grocery  stores  from  Quoddy  to 
Kittery.  There  are  no  dull  spots  in  the  new  volume.  Mr.  Day  has  selected 
the  material  from  a  mass  that  would  have  made  two  Volumes  of  the  size  of 
Pine  Tree  Ballads,  The  humor  is  of  the  quaint  and  suggestive  variety  that 
has  made  novels  on  rural  life  so  universally  popular. 
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Buffalo  Uthia  water  •■  %%$i 

Diseasei  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy!  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism!  Lithaemia,  Renal 
Caloull,  and  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Dr.  George  Ben  John9tOn,  Richmond,  V<u,  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Professor  of  Qynecologg  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia: 
"IF  I  WERE  ASKED  WHAT  MINERAL  WATER  HAS  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OF 
USEFULNESS,  I  WOULD  UNHESITATINGLY  ANSWER  BUFFALO  LITHIA,  It  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  in  many  obscure  and  stubborn  conditions  which*  at  best,  yield  slowly,  if  at  all,  to 
drugs.  In  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  LITrMBMIA,  and  the  like,  it* 
beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting. 

"Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many  cured. 

« I  have  had  evidence  ot  the  undoubted  DISINTEGRATING,  SOLVENT,  and  ELIMINATING 
POWERS  of  this  watei  IN  RENAL  CALCULUS,  and  have  knows  Its  long  continued  use  to  per- 
manently break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit. 

"  It  is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  and  is  an 
excellent  diuretic  in  Scarlatina  and  Typhoid  Fever.  In  all  forms  of  BRIOHTS  DISEASE, 
except  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pronounced.  I  believe  it  has  been 
the  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  In  this  trouble." 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  W.  D.,  LL.  D.y  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics in  the  Medico-CMrurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc^in  the  New  tfork  Medical  Journal, 
June  22, 1899?  "The  BVFRUX)  LlTHIA  Wr\TER  i*  DOUBLY  EFFICIENT  in  Rheu- 
matism and  Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatic  sediments,  as  well  as  other  products 
difficult  of  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  renal 
ceils,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  The  intense  suffering  pro- 
duced by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination. 
Unquestionably,  although  the  speedy  removal  ot  Uric  Acid  and  other  products  of  faulty  tissue 
change  is  of  conspicuous  benefit,  yet  to  PREVENT  their  formation  is  a  service  still  more  important. 
This  service  Is  performed  by  the  BUFFALO  LlTHI A  WATER  when  it  corrects 
those  digestive  failures  which  are  responsible  tor  the  production  of  deleterious  materials/' 

James  L.  Cabell,  IW.D.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Formerly  Prof essor  of  Physiology  and 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Health,  says:  "BUFFALO  LlTHIAWArER  in  Uric  Acld  Diathesis  Is  a 
well-known  therapeutic  resource.  It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an 
article  of  Materia  Medica."    . 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mallet,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Virginia.  (Extract  from  report 

&<S&-»S?4dS8y8  Buffalo  Uthia  Wcter  swwnh*. 

"It  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  action  of  the  water  is  PRIMARILY  and  MAINLY 
upon  URIC  ACID  and  the  URATES,  but  when  these  constituents  occur  along  with  and  as 
cementing  matter  to  Phosphatic  or  Oxalic  Calculus  materials,  the  Utter  may  be  so  detached  and 
broken  down  as  to  disintegrate  the  Calculus  as  a  whole  in  these  cases,  also  thus  admitting  of 
Urethral  discharge." 

Spring  No.  1  is  both  a  NERVE  and  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  in  PALE,  PEBBLE,  and 
AN/EM1C  SUBJECTS  Is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  absence  of  these  symptons  No.  2  is  to  be  preferred 

BUFFALO  LlTMA  WATER  is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  Imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR  -  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  -  VIRGIN! 
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have  held  the  market 
for  122  yea>rs  with  con- 
stantly increasing  sales 

(i)  because  they  are  pure  and  of 

high  grade;  (2)  because  they  yield 

the  most  and  best  for  the  money  ; 

(-,)   because    they    are    unequuled 
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Ovir  trade-mark  is  on  every  package  of 
the  genuine  goods 
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PIANOS 


Piano  building  as  a  fine  art  has 
never  been  more  highly  exemplified 
than  by  our  recent  productions. 
Send  for  description  of  our  new 
Style  A  Grand,  the  most  remark- 
able Small  Grand  ever  produced 
by  any  maker.  Its  length  is  but 
5  feet  4  inches. 
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THE    SCHOOL   REVIEW 

A  JOURNAL  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


VOLUME  X  KTOVTh  MRPP         irxr\s>  WHOLE 

NUMBER  9  l^KJ  \  JJ.i\l  ID  L^r^t       l^UZ  NUMBER   99 


EDUCATIONAL    MOVEMENTS    IN    ENGLAND.     VI. 

The  Present  Educational  Situation. 

"  The  question  which  underlies  the  efficiency  of  our  nation  as  a  whole —  I 
mean  education  —  in  which  we  are  lagging  sadly,  and  with  which  we  shall 
have  peacefully  to  fight  other  nations  with  weapons  like  the  bow  and  arrow, 
if  we  do  not  progress.  We  have  nothing  like  a  national  system,  but  a  great 
chaos  of  almost  haphazard  arrangement." —  Lord  Rosebery  at  Chesterfield. 

The  object  of  this,  my  sixth,  report  upon  educational  move- 
merits  in  England  is  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  situation 
created  in  the  educational  world  by  the  latest  attempt  of  the 
Conservative  party,  now  in  power,  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
reorganising  secondary  education.  So  important  is  this  situation 
that  all  other  matters  must  stand  over  to  my  next  communica- 
tion. An  exception  must,  however,  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Registration  Council1  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  register  of  teachers. 

The  order  of  the  King's  Privy  Council  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Register  of  Teachers  was  published  at  the  end  of  January, 
1902.  The  Register  is  inclusive  and  will  ultimately  make  train- 
ing a  sine  qua  non.  The  list  will  be  alphabetical  in  two  columns. 
Column  A,  to  which  entrance  is  automatic  and  without  fee,  will 
contain  all  teachers  who  hold  the  Government  certificate  under 
the  code.     Column  B  will  contain  teachers  holding  one  or  more 

1  For  a  history  of  the  movement  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  Register  of 
Teachers  in  England,  see  "  National  Education,"  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street,  London,  England. 
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scheduled  qualifications,  such  as  a  university  degree,  a  teaching 
diploma  etc.,  who  will  pay  a  fee  of  one  guinea  with  half-a-crown 
for  each  subsequent  record  against  their  names.  A  supple- 
mentary list  contains  teachers  qualified  in  special  subjects  rang- 
ing from  music  to  needlework.  For  the  first  three  years,  dating 
from  June,  1902,  easy  conditions  of  registration  are  allowed. 
Thereafter  the  qualifications  required  will  be  more  exacting. 
Candidates  will  have  to  show  first  a  full  university  degree  or  its 
equivalent ;  secondly,  residence  and  a  year's  training  at  a  uni- 
versity or  recognised  training  college,  or  a  diploma  in  theory 
accompanied  by  a  year's  experience  as  a  student  teacher ;  and 
lastly,  a  year's  experience  of  teaching  as  a  probationer  in  a 
recognised  school.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  certifi- 
cate of  teaching  power  than  the  above  triple  qualification,  if  the 
middle  element  —  the  certificate  of  training — is  given  with 
conscience  and  judgment  by  the  training  institution.  But  it  is 
just  here  that  the  difficulty  underlying  all  certificates  of  capacity 
—  that  of  discriminating  between  real  power  and  the  conven- 
tional simulacrum  of  it  —  will  make  itself  felt  hereafter  no  less 
keenly  than  it  is  now. 

The  framing  and  keeping  of  the  Register  is  entrusted  to  a 
Council  of  twelve,  half  of  them  nominated  by  the  Crown  and 
half  by  various  educational  bodies.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
the  Registration  Council,  which  must  report  annually  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  will  be  reconstituted  by  an  order  of  the 
King's  Privy  Council. 

Weak  points  in  this  scheme  are  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Consultative  Committee,  the  registered  teachers  themselves,  and 
assistant  masters  and  mistresses,  are  not  directly  represented  on 
the  Registration  Council.  The  expressions  "recognised  school" 
and  "elementary  teacher"  require  definition.  Again  it  is  not 
clear  why  the  A  column  teachers  should  pay  no  fee  and  be 
registered  en  bloc  whether  they  desire  it  or  not.  Kindergarten 
mistresses  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  register. 

But  there  are  also  strong  points.  One  good  effect  must  be 
produced  even  before  the  end  of  the  three  years  of  grace  —  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  cause  of  training.     It  is  difficult  to  see 
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how  Headmasters  can  any  longer  refuse  to  draw  the  bar  6f 
training  across  the  door  of  the  teachers'  room.  Sooner  or  later 
the  Board  of  Education  is  sure  to  refuse  to  recognise  any  School 
which  is  not  largely  staffed  by  registered  teachers.  Already  in" 
its  recently  issued  •'  Regulations  for  Secondary  Day  Schools" 
the  Board  states  that  "  inclusion  of  the  teacher's  name  in 
Column  B  of  the  Official  Register  of  Teachers  will  be  accepted 
by  the  Board  as  evidence  that  a  teacher  is  duly  qualified."  This 
will  bring  a  very  powerful  screw  to  bear  upon  the  governing 
body  and  one  that  will  act  automatically  and  probably  without 
any  appreciable  friction.  It  will  also  act  directly  upon  teachers. 
Whatever  established  teachers  may  do  now,  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  teachers  will  not  run  the  risk  of  entering  the  educational 
market  unprovided  with  a  certificate  of  registration,  which 
ultimately  will  be  unobtainable  without  a  teaching  diploma. 
This  provision  has,  almost  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  transformed 
teaching  into  a  learned  profession.  We  shall  no  longer,  as  in 
the  recent  case  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  have  a  raw 
Senior  Classic,  almost  if  not  utterly  innocent  of  any  teaching  expe- 
rience, appointed  to  the  headmastership  of  a  great  public  school. 
A  teacher  will  no  longer  be  defined  as  "a  man  licensed  by  the 
ordinary,"  "  a  man  with  an  M.  A.  degree,"  "a  man  sanctioned 
by  apostolical  succession*  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,"  or  "a 
man  who  in  a  free  country  teaches  because  he  chooses  to,"  but 
simply  and  comprehensively  as  "a  man  who  can  teach."  The 
achievement  of  this  definition,  even  by  implication,  as  a  descrip- 
tion hall-marked  by  the  government  of  the  country  is  so  great  a 
triumph  for  English  education  and  one  so  pregnant  with  the 
most  far-reaching  possibilities  of  regeneration  and  re-inspiration 
that  the  minor  defects  of  the  registration  order  in  council  sink 
into  insignificance  beside  this  great  boon  so  long  sought  after 
and  so  hardly  won. 

I  turn  now  to  the  Education  Bill.  First  I  will  name  the 
parties  interested  in  the  scope  of  the  new  bill  and  responsible 
for  the  pressure  which  stimulated  a  Conservative  government  to 
attempt  reform.  These  fall  roughly  into  educational  institutions 
and  educational  governing  bodies.     Among  the  former  are,  on 
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the  one  hand,  public  secondary  schools  endowed  by  pious 
founders  or  living  either  partially  or  wholly  upon  fees  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  private  and  proprietary  schools  owned 
'by  individuals  or  companies.  In  a  third  camp  are  to  be 
found  the  public  primary  schools,  supported  either  by  the  public 
rates  or  by  voluntary  contributions.  Among  governing  bodies 
are  the  governors  of  endowed  schools,  the  school  boards  which 
control  the  rate-aided  primary  schools,  the  managers  of  volun- 
tary primary  schools  and  private  and  proprietary  owners.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  powerful  associations  representing  the 
interests  of  head  and  assistant  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  public 
and  private  schools.  Lastly  there  are  certain  public  purse- 
bearers,  such  as  the  technical  education  boards  of  town  and 
county  councils,  and  various  trusts  which  make  grants  to  educa- 
tional institutions.  With  the  conflicting  aims  and  motives  of 
these  various  parties  I  will  deal  later.  Here  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  merely  to  the  fact  that,  traversing  all  their  claims,  there 
run  the  non-educational  political  considerations  which  sway  the 
actions  of  the  Goveriiment  and  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  attempt 
to  appraise  the  relative  disinterestedness  of  the  various  parties 
named  above. 

Before  we  go  further  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  situation 
which  called  forth  the  Bill.  The  origiti  of  the  1902  Bill  is  to  be 
found  in  the  situation  created  by  the  abortive  Bill  No.  1  and  the 
Bill  No.  2  which  was  substituted  for  it  in  1901.  It  is  in  effect, 
however,  an  attempt  to  complete  the  legislation  which  created 
the  new  Board  of  Education  and  the  Consultative  Committee  in 
1900.  That  legislation,  having  established  a  central  governing 
body,  i.  e.  the  Board  of  Education,  with  a  permanent  advisory 
body  to  help  it,  i.  e.  the  Consultative  Committee,  left  uncreated 
the  Local  Authority  which  should  in  each  additional  district  act 
as  the  executive  of  the  central  Board  of  Education.  The  Bill 
of  1902  attempts  to  supply  this  omission.  The  genesis  of  the 
whole  movement  for  reform  is  well  set  forth  in  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  speech  at  the  Coronation  Dinner  of  the  County 
Councils'  Association.  He  said  in  effect  that  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  the  Acts  of  1870  and  1889  had  not  been  foreseen 
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when  they  were  placed  on  the  statute  book.  Neither  Mr.  Glad- 
stone nor  Lord  Salisbury  foresaw  that  the  development  of 
primary  education  would  call  for  the  reorganisation  of  secondary 
education,  nor  that  the  Technical  Instruction  authorities  would 
unofficially  attempt  to  answer  the  call,  with  collision  of  adminis- 
tration and  resultant  overlapping.  When  this  occurred,  it  was 
open  to  the  Government  to  substitute  for  the  warring  influences 
a  single  central  and  single  local  authority,  to  distinguish  sharply 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  grades,  or  to  let  the  com- 
batants fight  the  question  out  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  until 
the  fittest  survived.  The  Government  chose  the  first  and  most 
difficult,  but  also  the  most  statesmanlike,  solution. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  quote  the  Bill  in  extenso.  The  follow- 
ing  precis  appeared   in  the  London  Journal  of  Education  for  April 

1902: 

PRECIS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

The  Local  Education  Authority 
is  the  Council  of  every  county  and  county  borough,  except  that,  as  respects 
elementary  education,  the  Council  of  a  borough  with  a  population  over  ten 
thousand,  or  of  an  urban  district  with  a  population  over  twenty  thousand,  is 
the  Local  Education  Authority. 

Education  Committees, 
Any  Council,  except  as  regards  the  raising  of  a  rate,  shall  act  through  an 
Education  Committee  or  Committees  constituted  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
made  by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Scheme 
shall  provide  (1)  for  the  selection  and  appointment  by  the  Council  of  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  Committee ;  (2)  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council,  on  the 
nomination,  where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other  bodies,  of  persons  of  experi- 
ence in  education,  and  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various 
kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  for  which  the  Council  acts. 

There  may  be  separate  Committees  for  any  areas  within  a  county  or  Joint 
Committees  for  areas  formed  by  a  combination  of  counties,  boroughs,  or  urban 
districts. 

Wales. 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire  are  excepted  from  the  Act,  though  at  liberty 
to  adopt  it. 

Finance. 

The  expenses  of  a  Council  under  this  Act  shall,  so  far  as  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  be  paid,  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a  county,  out  of  the  county 
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fund ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a  borough,  out  of  the  borough  fund  or 
rate  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  an  urban  district,  as  expenses  incurred 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Acts.  But  the  expenses  of  any 
secondary  school  or  college  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  be  charged 
on  any  parish  or  parishes  which  the  school  or  college  serves. 

A  borough  or  urban  district  which  takes  over  elementary  education  may 
not  be  aided  by  a  county  rate. 

The  annual  Parliamentary  grant  in  respect  of  any  school  maintained  by 
a  Local  Education  Authority  shall  be  paid  to  that  Authority  and  applied  in 
aid  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  under  this  part  of  the  Act. 

Elementary  Education. 
Resolution  of  Adoption. 
Any  Council,  as  defined  in  Part  I.,  may  pass  a  resolution  of  adoption  at 
a  meeting  of  which  one  calendar  month's  notice  must  have  been  given.  This 
resolution  shall  come  into  operation  at  such  time  as  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  fix,  but  not  sooner  than  one  month  after  the  publication  of  the  resolution. 
If  the  resolution  has  been  rejected,  it  may  not  be  brought  forward  again 
before  three  years  has  elapsed. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  Local  Authority. 

The  Local  Education  Authority  shall  throughout  their  area  have  the 
powers  and  duties  of  a  School  Board  and  School  Attendance  Committee 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  the  control  of  all 
secular  instruction  in  public  elementary  schools,  whether  provided  by  them 
or  not,  and  School  Boards  and  School  Attendance  Committees  shall  be 
abolished  in  that  area. 

Management  of  Schools. 

In  the  case  of  schools  provided  by  the  Local  Education  Authority,  that 
Authority  appoints  the  managers.  In  the  case  of  schools  not  so  provided,  the 
managers  are  the  same  as  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1 870-1 902. 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 
The  Local  Education  Authority  shall  maintain  and  keep  efficient  all 
schools  within  their  area,  with  the  following  provisos  as  regards  schools  not 
provided  by  them: — (a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any 
directions  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction  to 
be  given  in  the  school.  (&)  The  Local  Education  Authority  shall  have  power 
to  inspect  the  school,  and  the  accounts  of  the  managers  shall  be  subject  to 
audit  by  that  Authority,  (c)  The  consent  of  the  Local  Education  Authority 
shall  be  required  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  but  that  consent  shall  not  be 
withheld  except  on  educational  grounds,  (d)  The  managers  of  the  school 
shall,  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  them,  keep  the  school  house  in  good 
repair,  and  make  such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  may 
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be  reasonably  required  by  the  Local  Education  Authority,  (e)  The  Local 
Education  Authority  shall  have  the  right  of  appointing  such  persons  as  they 
think  fit  to  be  additional  managers,  so  that  the  number  of  the  persons  so 
appointed,  if  more  than  one,  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
of  managers. 

Prevision  of  New  Schools, 

When  the  Local  Education  Authority  or  any  other  persons  propose  to 
provide  a  new  school,  the  managers  of  any  existing  school,  or  ten  of  the  rate- 
payers, or  the  Local  Authority  (if  they  are  not  the  providers),  may  appeal  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board  of  Education  shall  determine  whether 
the  school  is  necessary  or  not,  but  a  school  actually  in  existence  shall  not  be 
considered  unnecessary  in  which  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attend- 
ance is  not  less  than  thirty. 

Power  to  Enforce  Duties. 

If  the  Local  Education  Authority  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their  duties,  the 
Board  of  Education  may  make  any  order  they  think  proper,  and  enforce  the 
order  by  mandamus. 

Secondary  Education. 

The  Local  Education  Authority  may  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  educa- 
tion other  than  elementary,  and  for  that  purpose  may  apply  the  residue  under 
Section  1  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  including 
any  balance  thereof  which  may  remain  unexpended  at  the  end  of  a  financial 
year,  and  may  spend  such  further  sums  as  they  think  fit :  Provided,  that  the 
amount  raised  by  the  Authority  for  the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates  under 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of 
twopence  in  the  pound,  or  such  higher  rate  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
may  fix  by  Provisional  Order  made  as  respects  any  particular  county  or 
county  borough  on  the  application  of  the  Council  of  that  county  or  county 
borough. 

Smaller  boroughs  and  urban  districts  shall  have  concurrent  powers  with 
the  County  Council,  provided  that  the  amount  spent  by  them  on  higher 
education  does  not  exceed  a  penny  rate. 

Religious  Instruction. 
No  denominational  religious  instruction  shall  be  required  in  any  rate- 
aided  school  or  college,  and  for  day  scholars  there  shall  be  a  conscience 
clause. 

Extent  and  Commencement  of  Act. 

This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  or,  as  regards  elementary 
education,  to  London.  It  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  appointed  day, 
that  is,  except  as  expressly  provided,  on  March  26, 1903,  or  on  such  other  day 
within  a  twelvemonth  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  enact.  As  regards 
elementary  education,  the  appointed  day  is  the  day  on  which  the  resolution 
of  adoption  comes  into  force. 
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It  will  be  interesting  now  to  consider  the  reception  of  the 
Bill  by  various  parties  and  individuals,  whose  opinions  will 
throw  up  the  features  of  the  Bill  and  reflect  the  multitude  of 
personal  and  political  biases  which  this  attempt  at  reform  has 
had  to  face. 

First,  then,  the  Press.  The  leading  newspapers  concurred  in 
approving  the  Bill,  but  united  in  condemning  the  local  option 
clause.  The  Manchester  Guardian,  one  of  the  best  of  the  English 
provincial  papers,  described  it  as  "a  genuine  effort  to  deal  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  with  primary  and  secondary  education." 
On  the  other  hand  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  a  Conservative  evening 
paper,  considers  that  the  Bill  "  will  set  up  a  guerilla  warfare  of 
a  singularly  unpleasant  kind  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country."  The  Westminster  Gazette,  a  Liberal  evening  paper, 
resents  the  disbursement  of  public  money  for  the  support  of 
denominational  schools  and  the  attack  on  school  boards.  Lastly 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  which  may  be  taken  to  voice  the  wishes 
both  of  the  Radical  party  and  the  Free  Churches,  describes  the 
Bill  as  "  very  faltering  and  tentative  in  its  movements  towards 
co-ordination  and  very  revolutionary  in  its  attitude  to  the  vol- 
untary schools." 

The  opinions  of  individual  leaders  of  educational  thought  are 
no  less  interesting  and  influential.  The  Bishop  of  Salford,  a 
Catholic,  and  Dean  Lynch,  an  Anglican,  approve  the  Bill.  Sir 
John  Hibbert  approves  it  as  a  settlement  of  the  growing  friction 
between  board  and  voluntary  schools.  The  Bishop  of  Chester 
believes  that  it  will  draw  the  most  venomous  sting  out  of  the 
competition  between  denominational  and  non-denominational 
schools.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  and  Dr.  Parker  oppose 
the  Bill  as  Nonconformists.  The  Right  Honourable  James  Bryce 
says  it  is  not  an  Education  Bill,  but  "simply  a  Voluntary 
Schools'  Endowment  Bill."  Writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
he  criticises  the  Bill  for  not  making  provision  for  filling  gaps  in, 
and  raising  the  quality  of,  existing  education ;  for  not  dealing 
with  training  and  abolishing  the  pupil  teacher  system;  for 
alienating  popular  sympathy  and  encouraging  sectarianism ;  and 
for  applying  to  the  trouble  of  rural  schools  and  the  attendance 
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age  a  remedy  which  is  both  costly  and  uncertain.  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch  says  the  dominant  purpose  of  the  Bill  is  to  give  the  denom- 
inational system  a  "renewed  chance  of  permanence."  The 
Bishop  of  Rochester  regrets  that  it  leaves  the  larger  part  of  our 
urban  areas  in  the  hands  of  undenominationism  and  traverses 
trust  deeds  and  traditions.  The  Right  Honourable  A.  H.  D. 
Acland  considers  the  Bill  "wholly  inadequate."  Lord  Rosebery 
approves  the  municipal  principle  on  which  it  is  based.  Arch- 
deacon Sandford  considers  that  the  Bill  neglects  secondary  to 
the  advantage  of  primary  education  and  makes  no  provision 'for 
subordinating  local  to  central  inspection,  while  the  areas  for 
which  local  authorities  may  be  chosen  are  too  small. 

Of  the  various  bodies  affected,  the  School  Boards  naturally 
object  entirely  to  a  Bill  which  makes  for  their  abolition.  The 
Established  Church  of  England  is  just  as  naturally  pleased  with 
a  Bill  that  will  rescue  its  schools  from  impending  ruin.  The 
Free  Church  party  denounce  as  impossible  and  unworkable  sev- 
eral features  of  the  Bill  which  are  said  to  be  found  in  full  work- 
ing order  among  our  better  educated  industrial  rivals  on  the 
continent.  They  describe  the  Bill  as  a  scheme  for  endowing 
denominational  schools,  and  refuse  to  pay  eleven  pence  in  the 
pound  in  the  shape  partly  of  rates  and  partly  of  taxes  in 
exchange  for  having  denominational  schools  controlled  by  the 
local  authority,  though  formerly  they  paid  ten  pence  in  taxes  and 
had  no  control.  But  the  incidence  of  rates  is  more  directly  felt 
and  therefore  more  easily  understood  than  that  of  taxes,  and  the 
Free  Churches  always  regarded  the  absence  of  control  as  a 
grievance  against  the  Established  Church  schools.  The  attitude 
of  the  extreme  agricultural  party  is,  naturally,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple "  more  manure,  less  learning,  '  though  all  over  the  country, 
outside  the  county  boroughs  (i.  e.  boroughs  large  enough  to 
rank  electorally  as  counties),  the  agriculturists'  rate  for  element- 
ary education  will  probably  not  exceed  two  pence  halfpenny  in 
the  pound.  » 

Lastly  we  have  the  profession.  The  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  primary  teachers, 
but  is  by  far  the  largest  association  of  teachers  in  the  country, 
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almost  unanimously  approved  the  Bill  at  their  Bristol  confer- 
ence, excepting  only  the  clause  on  local  option,  which  has  since 
been  abandoned  by  the  Government.  The  Teachers'  Guild,  the 
Association  of  Headmasters,  and  the  Association  of  Assistant 
Masters  regard  the  Bill  with  favour.  The  College  of  Precep- 
tors, the  oldest  association  of  teachers  in  private  schools,  has  not 
yet  made  any  formal  pronouncement  on  the  subject. 

As  for  the  faults  and  virtues  of  the  Bill,  some  have  already 
been  cited  in  my  account  of  its  reception  by  public  men  and 
parties.  To  give  all  would  be  tedious,  but  a  few  more  may 
be  noticed  here.  The  optional  clause  in  respect  of  primary 
education  was  fatal  and  naturally  did  not  survive  the  attack  in 
Parliament.  The  absence  of  provision  for  training  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  a  clause  should  be  introduced  empowering 
county  councils  to  establish  training  colleges.  That  the  local 
authority  should  have  a  veto  on  the  appointment,  but  not  on  the 
dismissal,  of  teachers  is  absurd.  The  permission  to  establish 
new  denominational  schools  will  require  most  jealous  watching, 
if  public  money  is  not  to  be  wasted.  The  clause  providing  that 
"the  consent  of  the  local  authority  shall  be  required  to  the 
appointment  of  teachers"  should  be  extended  to  cover  dismissal 
also.  The  constitution  of  the  educational  committees  is  too  indef- 
inite. A  fixed  number,  say  one-third,  of  the  members  should  be 
chosen  from  the  members  of  the  corresponding  county  council. 
The  committee  through  which  the  council  acts  for  both  primary 
and  secondary  education  should  be  definitely  the  education  com- 
mittee and  no  other.  Educational  bodies,  like  school  boards, 
should  have  a  recognised  position  independently  of  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  council.  Suitable  provision  should  be  made  for 
pupil  teachers  belonging  to  the  Free  Church.  Certain  difficulties 
are  apparently  not  provided  for,  e.  g.  the  possibility  of  a  deadlock 
between  a  county  council  and  its  education  committee. 

If  we  now  turn  the  shield,  it  appears  that  "the  Bill  concedes 
in  principle  nearly  all  that  the  Teachers'  Guild,"  the  one  educa- 
tional association  in  England  which  represents  all  grades  of 
teachers  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  "has  contended  for." 
It  gives  one  local  authority  for  all  education  outside  the  univer- 
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sities,  acting  through  statutory  committees  on  which  educational 
experts  will  have  a  voice  and  vote.  Further  this  local  authority 
will  have,  not  perhaps  an  adequate,  but  at  any  rate  a  substantial 
share  in  the  management  of  the  voluntary  schools  established 
and  owned  by  denominational  bodies.  Evening  schools  will  be 
dropped  and  not  replaced.  The  "whisky  money  "  is  no  longer 
ear-marked  for  technical  education  and  will  therefore  be  available 
for  both  primary  and  secondary  education.  The  arrangement 
with  regard  to  voluntary  schools  seems  to  many  a  fair  compro- 
mise which  will  reduce  the  "  intolerable  strain."  The  educational 
supply  will  no  longer  vary  with  the  resources,  but  with  the  needs, 
of  a  district.  The  germ  of  popular  control  permeates  the  Bill. 
Means  are  now  available  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  secondary 
education  in  all  its  branches,  and  a  firm  "foundation  is  laid  on 
which  further  legislation  can  be  built."  One  item  "of  supreme 
value"  is  the  elaborate  provision  made  for  the  combination  into 
one  committee  of  the  representatives  of  a  county  and  its  boroughs 
and  urban  districts,  which  makes  strongly  for  carrying  out  the 
main  intention  of  the  Bill,  i.  e.  co-ordination  of  all  grades  of 
education  over  the  whole  of  a  given  area.  I  will  close  this  sum- 
mary of  favourable  points  in  the  Bill,  which  I  have  culled  from 
various  opinions,  by  two  quotations.  Mr.  Hance,  of  Liverpool, 
speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  Clerks'  Association, 
said  "The  Bill  will  set  up  immediately  for  five-sixths  of  the  pop- 
ulation bodies  capable  of  dealing  with   all  forms  of  educationf 

and   will   extend  to   every  child  such   advantages  of 

education  as  can  be  secured  by  public  expenditure  directed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  public  control."1  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Birmingham,  declares  that  "the 
Bill  is  a  strenuous  and  conscientious  effort  to  legislate  in  the 
right  direction,  a  statesmanlike  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
numerous  difficulties  that  let  or  hinder  a  national  and  democratic 
system  of  education."8 

I  come  now  to  the  question  "Why  is  the  Bill  what  it  is?" 
The  answer  is  to  be  sought  in  the  motives  of  the  various  persons 
and  parties  whom  the  Government — a  Conservative  Government 

1  London  Journal  of  Education,  July  1902,  page  435.  *  Ibid. 
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compelled  by  the  cruel  irony  of  fate  to  grapple  with  its  imme- 
morial bite  noire,  reform — has  endeavored  more  politico  to  concil- 
iate. These  opposing  powers,  whose  whims  and  wishes  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  has  had  to  reduce  to  a  common  denominator,  fall, 
roughly  speaking,  into  four  groups  —  the  School  Boards;  the  pol- 
iticians; the  Established  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  working* 
in  this  matter  together;  the  Free  Churches  and  their  propagan- 
dist association,  the  Liberation  Society. 

The  School  Boards  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  spending  funded 
rates  which  they  do  not  themselves  raise  and  naturally  resent  any 
interference  with  the  privileges  of  the  irresponsibility  thus  created 
— privileges  which  have  narrowed  their  view  of  education  and 
driven  them  along  grooves  of  extravagance  and  faddism.  They 
would  have  the  Government  stand  aside  and  let  them  fight  the 
Church  party  at  the  expense  of  the  public  rates,  killing  the  vol- 
untary schools  by  lavishing  money  on  their  own.  The  School 
Boards  in  the  provinces  the  Government  has  defied,  but  the 
power  of  the  London  School  Board  is  seen  in  the  present  exemp- 
tion of  London  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Balfour, 
however,  threw  out  in  his  speech  at  Fulham  a  hint  that  the 
London  School  Board  would  be  dealt  with  next  year,  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  when  the  present  ferment  has  subsided 
and  he  can  safely  bring  the  leverage  of  the  fait  accompli  in  the 
provinces  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  the  metropolis. 

*  The  pressure  of  the  politician  is  seen  in  the  readiness  of  the 
Church  party  to  concede  the  right  of  denominational  teaching 
to  all  creeds  in  exchange  for  rate  aid  to  the  Church  schools.  It 
is  further  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  clamour  of  professional  asso- 
ciations produced  little  effect  upon  the  Government.  Education 
qua  education  was  of  no  interest  to  it.  But  a  large  Bill  was 
speedily  forthcoming  when  the  wrath  of  a  powerful  political 
"interest"  was  aroused,  and  the  Church  papers  began  to  accuse 
the  Government  of  having  "entirely  forfeited  its  claim  to  sup- 
port," of  "playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  question,"  and  of 
"  not  fulfilling  its  whole  promise."  The  present  Bill  is  due  to 
the  parlous  state  of  the  voluntary  (i.  e.  Church)  primary  schools. 
The  power  of  the  Church  party  is  seen  in  the  retention  of 
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the  dual  primary  school  system,  "with  all  its  unfairness  to 
teachers,  inequalities  in  salaries,  and  squabbles  of  sectarian  and 
unsectarian  fanatics."  It  is  seen  again  in  that  the  Bill  makes  no 
attempt  to  remedy  the  crying  injustice  that  Free  Churchmen 
are,  solely  "on  account  of  their  religious  opinions, "  debarred 
from  entering  36  out  of  the  44  training  colleges,  which  are  chiefly 
maintained  by  public  money.  The  Bill  leaves  a  serious  griev- 
ance of  the  Free  Churchmen,  full  representation  on  the  managing 
boards,  unremedied. 

The  influence  of  the  Free  Church  party  is  seen  in  the  con- 
cession of  at  least  partial  control  of  the  Church  schools  by  the 
local  authority ;  but,  as  already  explained,  with  this  they  are  not 
content.  They  desire  an  absolute  equalisation  of  rate  aid  and 
state  control  as  between  the  schools  of  both  churches.  The  case 
for  the  Free  Churches  is  so  ably  put  by  a  leader  writer  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle  for  September  24,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
making  two  long  quotations  : 

The  Roman  Catholics  applaud  the  Bill  because  it  recognises  their  principle 
of  maintaining,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  a  "Catholic  atmosphere"  in  their 
schools.  The  Congregationalists  denounce  the  Bill  because  it  traverses  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  they  have  ever  held  dear.  The 
Bill  perpetuates  religious  tests  in  the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  teaching 
profession.  It  does  nothing  effective  to  remedy  the  grievance  of  Noncon- 
formist parents  who  have  to  send  their  children  to  Anglican  schools,  manned 
under  this  system  of  tests  so  as  to  secure  an  Anglican  atmosphere.  The 
Bill,  while  perpetuating  the  worst  features  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
introduces  a  new  and  reactionary  principle  into  our  political  system.  It  pro- 
poses to  levy  a  rate  without  giving  to  the  rate  payers  any  effective  control  or 
management.  It  quarters  Church  Schools  entirely  upon  the  public  purse, 
while  leaving  the  Church  managers  in  supreme  control.  In  all  these  ways 
the  Education  Bill  cuts  deep  down  to  issues  which  men  rightly  deem  to  be 
essential.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  for  the  Bill  is  as 
intelligible  and  legitimate  as  is  the  anger  of  the  Free  Churches  against  it.  .  .  . 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  after  all  the  amount  of  difference  made  by  the  Bill, 
in  relation  to  these  issues,  is  not  very  large.  Church  schools  are  already  for 
the  most  part  supported  by  public  funds ;  why,  it  is  asked,  should  it  be  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  refuse  to  pay  a  rate,  when  no  such  scruples  have  been 
manifested  about  the  payment  of  taxes  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  and  mani- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  case  of  "  the  last  straw" ;  secondly,  it  is  a 
case  of  a  compromise  being  disturbed  ;  and  thirdly,  a  new  principle  is  intro- 
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duced.  Nonconformists  have  chafed  under  the  many  grievances  involved  in 
the  existing  system ;  the  fact  that  they  have  acquiesced  hitherto  does  not 
logically  require  them  to  acquiesce  when  the  subvention  to  denominational 
schools  is  to  be  increased,  and  when  the  levy  of  it  is  made  more  direct. 
Again,  the  present  Board  School  system  was  the  result  of  a  compromise.  No 
demand  for  its  reversal  has  come  from  the  Nonconformists,  or  from  any  body 
of  the  laity.  It  is  being  upset  at  the  bidding  of  the  Anglican  clergy  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  Mr.  Balfour  talks  of  concessions  made  in  the  Bill 
to  the  Nonconformists ;  they  are  of  a  very  unsubstantial  character,  and  in  no 
way  meet  the  essence  of  their  case,  and  they  are  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  rest  of  the  Bill.  An  entirely  new  situation  is  thus  created, 
and  the  Nonconformists  are  free  to  take  their  stand  de  novo  on  their  own 
fundamental  principles.  The  levying  of  a  rate  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
denominational  schools  involves  also  a  new  issue.  To  levy  a  rate  without 
giving  equivalent  control  is  a  violation  of  an  established  principle  of  free 
government. 

With  the  intention  of  fighting  this  matter  to  the  death,  the 
Free  Churches  are  now  busily  organizing  an  autumn  campaign 
against  the  Government  and  its  education  bill,  which  may  end  in 
the  destruction  of  both  the  bill  and  its  makers,  for  the  cry  of 
religious  equality,  which  easily  covers  ulterior  motives,  is  a  pow- 
erful one,  and  has  before  now  proved  fatal  to  Conservative  gov- 
ernments in  England. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  Bill  as  originally  published ;  but, 
since  then,  it  has  suffered  considerable  alteration  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  existing  Treasury  government  grant  is  to  be 
doubled,  and  will  now  stand  at  about  7s.  6d.  per  child,  4s.  being 
paid  to  the  school  and  the  remainder  "apportioned  according  to 
the  poverty  or  wealth  of  the  area  as  shown  by  the  produce  of  a 
penny  rate."  In  this  grant  of  7s.  6d.  are  included  the  existing 
special  aid  grant  to  voluntary  schools,  and  the  grant  to  poor 
school  board  areas.  The  permission  to  the  local  authority  to 
consider  the  needs  of  education  other  than  elementary,  is  now 
converted  into  an  order  by  the  substitution  of  "  shall "  for  "  may." 
Provision  for  training  is  now  specifically  mentioned,  and  the 
spending  of  the  "  whisky  money"  upon  education  has  been  made 
compulsory.  By  another  amendment  the  number  of  managers 
of  schools  is  fixed  and  representation  is  given  to  parents  and 
parish  councils.     In  county  boroughs  the  rate  for  secondary  edu- 
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cation  is  now  unlimited,  and  a  similar  rate  may  be  levied  in 
counties  by  simple  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
Cowper-Temple  conscience  clause,  which  has  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  elementary  education  acts, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  secondary  education  clauses  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  extreme  clerical  party.  The  first  eight 
sections,  which  "contain  the  main  principles  that  offend,  or 
appear  to  offend,  the  opposition  in  parliament, "  having  passed, 
the  House  of  Commons  adjourned  for  the  summer  vacation,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  Bill  will  be  resumed  in  an  Autumn  session. 
I  come  lastly  to  the  future.  Assuming  that  the  Bill  passes, 
it  cannot  be  placed  on  the  statute  book  much  before  Christmas. 
The  County  Councils  cannot  begin  to  form  the  local  authorities 
before  January,  1903,  which  leaves  only  three  months  to  prepare 
for  taking  over  financial  duties  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
on  March  31st,  1903.  In  this  period  of  preparation  each  council 
will  have  to  settle  whether  it  will  assume  the  ideal  attitude  and 
establish  one  sole  authority  for  all  educational  purposes  in  the 
county  or  avail  itself  of  the  permissive  nature  of  the  Bill  in  this 
respect  and  establish  separate  authorities  for  primary  and 
secondary  education.  The  great  object  of  the  Bill  will  probably 
be  defeated  if  all  grades  of  education  are  not  put  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  same  committee — at  any  rate  in  counties.  Whether 
the  council  may  or  must  delegate  to  such  authorities  all  powers 
except  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money  is  not  made  clear  in 
the  Bill  as  far  as  it  has  been  discussed.  As  regards  finance 
most,  if  not  all,  councils  are  probably  in  a  position  to  act  forth- 
with. But  before  all  these  things  can  be,  we  have  to  face  the 
possibility  of  the  Bill  being  thrown  out.  For  reasons  already 
explained,  the  Free  Churches  will  have  none  of  it.  They  will 
not  follow  the  professional  associations  in  the  cry  that  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  and  that  the  concession  of  substan- 
tial state  control  over  the  schools  of  the  Established  Church  is 
worth  the  proposed  increase  in  the  rates.  The  prime  minister's 
hint  of  a  supplementary  Bill  next  year  to  deal  with  London  on 
the  same  lines  has  arrayed  the  vast  influence  of  the  London 
School  Board  against  the  Government.  The  Liberal  party, 
headless  and    inchoate  and   unprovided   with   any   alternative 
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scheme  though  it  is,  seems  determined  to  go  to  the  country  on 
an  education  bill,  although  the  electorate  is  mostly  incapable  of 
distinguishing  between  education  qua  education  and  the  sectarian 
propagandism  which  masquerades  in  its  robes.  The  urban  pop- 
ulation, moreover,  has  outlived  its  prejudice  against  school 
boards  and  is  now  ready  to  oppose  their  destruction  with  the 
same  blind  partisanship  with  which  it  opposed  their  establish- 
ment. Thus  the  Bill  has  provided  all  the  traditional  opponents 
of  Conservatism  with  a  rallying  cry  which  may,  at  least  during 
the  brief  ferment  of  the  polls,  stand  them  in  place  of  a  leader. 
On  the  other  hand,  once  the  Conservative  government  awakes 
to  the  union  of  its  hereditary  enemies,  it  may,  as  often  before, 
consider  the  abandonment  of  a  reluctantly  attempted  reform  as 
far  preferable  to  the  risks  of  extinction  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion. Then  the  Bill  will  go  the  way  of  its  recent  predecessors. 
This  would,  I  think,  be  on  the  whole  a  matter  for  regret.  For 
this  Bill,  halting  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  does  after  all  give  us 
much  that  is  valuable.  First  under  this  head  must  be  cited  the 
main  principle  of  the  Bill,  which  has  so  far  survived  all  attacks, 
i.  e.  "that  all  schools  of  the  people  must  be  brought  up  to  and 
maintained  at  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency;  that,  to  secure 
this  end,  existing  denominational  schools  must  be  utilised  and 
supported  at  the  public  cost,  their  secular  teaching  being  subject 
to  public  control,  while  as  regards  their  religious  teaching  they 
retain  their  independence."  As  already  explained,  the  Bill 
gives  us,  at  least  permissively,  one  local  authority,  acting  through 
statutory  committees  leavened  by  educational  experts,  and  a 
substantial  public  control  of  denominational  schools.  This  is  not 
all  advanced  educationists  wanted,  but  it  is  much.  Nevertheless 
the  fact  remains  that  the  denominational  schools  will  continue  to 
be  in  the  future  what  they  have  been  in  the  past  —  buttresses  of 
denominationism  rather  than  agents  of  education.  This  was 
frankly  put  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Clifton  at  the  con- 
ference of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  at  Newport,  when  he  said 
"that  Catholics  did  not  attach  so  much  importance  in  effect  to 

the  teaching  of  arithmetic  or  geography their  primary 

duty  was  to  train  the  children  to  become  good  Christians  and 
good   Catholics."     The  "true  inwardness"  of  the   Bill   is  well 
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stated  by  the  leader  writer  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  already  quoted  : 
"The  governing  idea  of  the  Bill  is  not  educational ;  the  impulse 
behind  it  is  not  derived  from  any  zeal  for  education ;  the  main 
issues  which  it  raises  are  not  educational,  but  political  and 
religious.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  not  any  disin- 
terested concern  for  education,  which  causes  the  Bill  to  excite 
so  much  interest."  Thus  nothing  really  satisfactory  and  final 
will  be  done  until  the  country  is  convinced  that  priests  and 
parsons,  qua  priests  and  parsons,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  education  in  its  secular  aspects,  which  are  the  concern  of 
the  state,  and  further  that  the  religious  aspects  of  education  are 
better  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  the  home  and  the  agency  of 
the  parent  guided  by  the  priest  within  that  sphere. 

Thus  I  have  set  forth  what  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
situation  in  the  recent  history  of  English  educational  develop- 
ments and  cast  upon  it  the  light  of  those  many  and  diverse 
opinions,  social  and  individual,  which  at  one  time  stimulate 
reform,  at  another  modify  all  attempts  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and 
eventually  add  to  history  some  small  portion  of  solid  gain. 
Looking  upon  the  situation  with  the  impartial  eye  of  philosophy, 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  lack  of  greatness  in  con- 
ception, courage  in  execution,  and  resolution  in  achievement 
which  distinguish  the  creative  efforts  of  the  English  nation. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  to  conceive  a  truly  great  educational 
reorganisation,  here  would  a  little  true  courage  have  broken 
down  factious  opposition,  and  here  would  a  modicum  of  resolu- 
tion have  clung  to  essential  principles  till  they  had  been  recorded 
on  the  statute  book.  But  what  have  we  really  obtained?  —  a 
truly  English  product  of  great  ideas  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined" 
by  petty  party  considerations  and  disfigured  by  the  famous 
British  brand  of  political  expediency.  Yet,  if  the  Bill  passes, 
no  one  can  deny  that  another  addition  will  have  been  made  to 
the  sum  of  educational  excellence,  and  for  that,  while  the  ideal- 
ist sighs,  the  practical  Englishman  will  ."rejoice  and  be  glad." 

William  K.  Hill. 
Gardnor  House,  Gardnor  Road, 
Hampstead,  London,  N.  W.,  England. 
September  30,  1902. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  TEACHING  ENGLISH. 

Several  years  ago,  there  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer  an  op- 
portunity to  teach  English  in  the  high  school  of  a  country  town. 
The  town  was  a  pretty,  amiable  town :  the  school,  too,  was  cheer- 
ful and  amiable,  though  shamefully  run  down  from  five  years  of 
change,  misrule,  and  no  rule.  Set  in  the  heart  of  a  coal  field, 
our  population  was  a  mixed  one,  and  we  sometimes  had  in  our 
schoolroom  representatives  of  five  or  six  nationalities,  many 
foreign-born,  though  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  public 
schools  of  the  borough  served  a  population  of  about  five  thou- 
sand, but  Polish,  Italian,  Slav,  and  Hungarian  families  rarely 
left  their  children  in  school  beyond  the  upper  grammar  grades. 
We  hardly  lacked  variety,  however,  as  things  stood,  and  a  small 
admixture  of  the  old  Yankee  stock,  children  of  well-to-do  fami- 
lies of  transplanted  New  Englanders,  with  six  generations  of 
books  and  brains  behind  them,  furnished  another  contrast. 

Such  was  our  material;  moreover,  it  was  raw  material.  To 
such  a  degree  had  custom  stated  the  infinite  variety  of  grammar 
school  routine  that  our  thirteen-year-olds  came  up  to  us  from  the 
eighth  grade  veritable  little  Bourbons.  They  had  learned  noth- 
ing and  they  had  forgotten  nothing  since  the  days  of  the  fifth 
grade,  and,  Bourbon-like,  they  didn't  propose  to  begin.  They 
would  not  read  aloud  intelligibly,  far  less  intelligently,  from 
anything  but  the  Readers,  which  they  had  by  heart.  Their  spell- 
ing knew  no  law;  anarchy  prevailed  among  the  parts  of  speech; 
the  commonest  rules  of  grammar  belonged  only  between  the 
brown  covers  of  a  text-book,  and  never,  by  any  chance,  were 
allowed  to  come  out  to  hinder  people  in  the  affairs  of  practical 
life.  In  three  successive  years,  three  grammar-school  teachers 
had  exacted  tribute  to  the  amount  of  two  "  compositions  "  a  year, 
on  such  topics  as  " Chalk,"  "  Rivers,"  "  A  Rainy  Day,"  "Evange- 
line," "  Clouds,"  "  Farming'"  and  "Wild  Birds."  Very  naturally, 
no  one  of  the  sixty-five  little  Bourbons  had  ever  guessed  that 
written  work  aimed,  first  and  foremost,  to  train  the  mind  to 
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think  clearly  and  straight  to  the  point,  whether  for  speech  or 
writing.  A  composition  was  a  thing  one  wrote  when  the  teacher 
required  it ;  it  was  copied  in  a  fair  hand  with  a  fine  pen  on  glazed 
paper,  had  an  inch-and-a-half  margin  at  the  left,  the  title  written 
as  handsomely  as  possible  at  the  top  of  the  page ;  had  two  or 
three  paragraphs,  each  beginning  with  a  capital  letter  beautifully 
flourished,  each  indented  carefully,  each  owing  its  very  existence 
to  a  desire  on  the  penman's  part  to  "  make  the  page  look  pretty." 
Sometimes  the  whole  production  was  a  single  sentence  linked 
with  fifteen  or  eighteen  and's  and  but's  ;  the  paragraphs  with 
their  spacing  and  initial  capitals  by  no  means  breaking  the  peace- 
ful continuity  of  the  whole,  merely  pleasing  the  artistic  sense 
of  the  reader  by  beauty  of  line  and  mass,  and  tailing  off  modestly 
with  a  non-committal  comma  after  the  last  word,  to  be  succeeded 
by  another  installment  of  capitals  and  conjunctions  on  the  next 
line. 

In  mental  training,  the  writers  of  these  precious  "  composi- 
tions" were  again  pitifully  lacking,  and  conspicuously  in  literary 
matters.  In  common  with  the  other  fifty  pupils  of  the  high 
school,  who  had  come  through  the  same  mill  in  their  day,  the 
newly  promoted  class  devoutly  believed  Longfellow  the  only 
very  great  poet  of  the  English  race,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier 
and  Bryant  receiving  a  mild  sort  of' honorable  mention.  They 
had  read,  in  the  straight  (and  narrow)  path  of  school  duty, 
Evangeline,  Hiawatha,  The  Couttship  of  Miles  Standish,  The  Rainy 
Day,  The  Psalm  of  Life,  Snowbound,  Maud  Muller,  Thanatopsis,  with 
short  extracts  from  the  prose  of  Webster  and  Emerson.  They 
had  read  enough,  they  thought;  they  resisted  determinedly  the 
suggestion  that  they  read  something  more.  In  moments  of  heart 
to  heart  confidences,  one  learned  from  the  more  outspoken  mem- 
bers that  "the  class  just  can't  bear  any  more  poetry  ;  O,  Miss 

,  it's  so  dull !"     And  prose  was  almost  as  bad,  so  far  as 

"school  selections"  went  ;  though  in  private  the  girls  read  Edna 
Lyall  and  the  classics  of  Bertha  M.  Clay,  while  the  boys  carried 
Henty  books  under  their  arms  to  hide  the  bulging  rolls  of 
Diamond  Dick,  Jesse  James,  Luck  and  Pluck,  Work  and  Win,  Old 
Sleuth,  and  all  the  tribe  of  penny-dreadfuls,  that  distended  their 
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coat  fronts.  In  a  town  that  had  no  public  library  and  no  book 
store,  where  people  live  well  and  dress  well  and  are  content  to 
own  no  books,  was  it  not  a  deplorable  situation  ? 

The  present  writer  was  fresh  from  college,  used  to  living 
among  books,  and  full  of  that  certain  zealous  energy  which 
belongs  to  one  trying  the  paces  of  a  hobby  or  experimenting  to 
testing  a  long  cherished  theory.  For  I  had  a  theory  that  narra- 
tive was  the  easiest  and  simplest  method  of  teaching  children 
over  seven  years  of  age,  as  the  kindergarten  appeal  to  the  body 
through  the  mind  is  called  the  easiest  under  that  age :  that  nar- 
rative is  the  natural  habit  of  thought  and  speech  of  most  children 
and  young  persons,  and  that  narrative  is,  therefore,  the  most 
purely  natural  of  all  literary  forms  ;  and  that,  lastly,  the  literary 
education  of  young  minds  is  best  begun  and  carried  along  by 
means  of  narrative  until  the  critical  sense  and  constructive  in- 
stinct are  unconsciously  developed.  Here  was  the  best  of  oppor- 
tunity to  try  my  theory.  1  was  in  sole  charge  of  both  the  history 
and  the  English,  to  change,  arrange,  and  rearrange,  buy  books 
and  discard  books  at  discretion.  The  sixty-five  were  for  the 
most  part  shrewd,  sensible,  healthy  children,  ready-witted  and 
good  tempered.  So  indeed  were  most  of  their  elders  of  the 
three  higher  classes,  but  for  this  report  of  my  experiment  I  pur- 
pose to  confine  myself  to  the  progress  of  the  youngest  grade. 

A  thorough  course  in  English  grammar  (five  appointments  a 
week) ,  with  a  good  text-book,  was  shamefully  necessary;  that  was 
routine  work,  drill,  drill,  and  drill  again,  and  nine  months  was  none 
too  long  a  term  for  the  work.  One  appointment  a  week  was  dedi- 
cated to  composition  work,  but  under  one  disguise  or  another 
work  in  written  composition .  was  exacted  daily.  The  formal 
study  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  was  postponed  indefi- 
nitely, and  we  began  instead  a  nondescript  course  of  reading, 
writing,  class  discussion,  and  criticism,  which  stood  on  the  school 
program  as  "  Classics,"  a  safe  name  that  bound  the  faculty  to 
nothing  in  particular. 

With  the  sixty-five  divided  into  two  sections  and  provided 
with  a  book  apiece,  we  began  to  read  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The 
strong  narrative  interest  of  the  book  was  a  qualification  of  first 
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importance  ;  it  was  as  different  as  possible  from  Evangeline  or 
Hiawatha,  in  the  second  place  ;  thirdly,  I  wanted  to  work  the 
class  hard  for  a  month  or  two  in  a  fresh  line,  and  the  necessary 
historical  references  afforded  just  such  a  burden  as  their  young 
shoulders  needed  ;  lastly,  the  poetry-worn  ears  and  brains  were 
to  discover  for  themselves,  classify,  and  memorize  the  simpler 
elements  of  versification,  a  quest  nowhere  more  easily  satisfied 
than  in  the  varied  verse  forms  and  stanzas  of  this  book.  For 
the  first  few  days  it  was  up-hill  work.  Omitting  the  Spenserian 
stanzas  of  the  introduction,  we  began  at  once  the  story  of  the 
hunt,  reading  aloud  in  class  without  previous  preparation  ;  and 
not  more  than  three  out  of  thirty-three  could  read  six  lines  with- 
out outrageous  mistakes  in  pronunciation,  while  the  simple 
rhythm  of  the  verse  was  lost  altogether.  Even  the  fluent  readers, 
who  could  pronounce  the  unusual  words,  had  little  idea  of  the 
sense  of  the  text  ;  and  in  the  general  darkness,  to  order  a  word 
by  word  translation  with  dictionaries  would  have  been  to  add 
despair  to  discouragement.  With  the  air  of  making  the  best  of 
a  bad  matter,  we  read  doggedly  on,  a  few  lines  at  a  time,  and 
cleared  up  dark  passages  as  we  could,  for  the  first  few  days.  But 
presently  pocket-dictionaries  began  to  appear  all  unbidden  ;  and 
as  the  unlucky  victim  of  the  moment  stumbled  on  toward  a 
formidable,  meaningless,  unpronounceable  word  some  lines  ahead, 
one  heard  the  dictionary  leaves  flutter,  and  at  the  crisis  eight  or 
ten  enterprising  young  persons  could  tell  him  how  to  pronounce 
it.  This  was  the  beginning,  and  from  this  stage  the  lump 
leavened  itself  most  satisfactorily.  To  know  the  meaning  of 
outlandish  words  became  a  matter  of  distinction  ;  to  pronounce 
anything  and  everything  correctly  in  reading  was  no  more  than 
proper  pride. 

Presently,  too,  the  interest  of  the  story,  the  direct  and  simple 
appeal  to  imagination,  gained  the  mastery  over  prejudice  and 
indolence  alike.  As  soon  as  this  had  happened,  it  became  safe 
to  comment  upon  particular  bits  of  description  for  their  charm, 
their  vividness  ;  to  question  how  this  or  that  bit  of  workmanship 
reacted  upon  the  reader's  mind,  and  what  the  secret  was  that 
made  unlike  matters  interesting  by  the  simple  device  of  group- 
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ing  them  closely  together.  The  discovery  that  iambic  tetrameter 
and  trochaic  tetrameter  differed  in  sound  because  of  a  very  real 
structural  difference  left  the  class  fairly  swollen  with  pride,  so 
that  the  graphic  representation  of  these  verses  was  mere  play, 
and  the  rather  difficult  terminology  almost  "remembered  itself." 
The  true  inwardness  and  reasonableness  of  rhyme  was  a  puzzle 
that  lasted  us  through  weeks,  and  the  difference  between  correct 
verse  and  good  poetry  remained  a  matter  of  dispute  to  the  very 
end.  The  school  library  of  reference  books  was  ransacked  for 
information  about  Scottish  history  in  general  and  the  Douglas 
family  in  particular,  and  Scott's  own  notes  upon  customs  and 
folk-lore  aroused  a  natural  curiosity  about  his  personality  and  the 
details  of  his  life.  After  about  eight  weeks  of  this  kind  of 
study  and  of  almost  daily  practice  in  putting  some  ideas  on 
paper,  the  written  work  of  the  class  began  to  improve.  Con- 
junctions diminished,  and  periods  and  semi-colons  crept  in. 
Here  and  there  in  the  class  individuals  formed  a  habit  of  coming 
to  the  point  in  a  few  words,  and  of  writing  about  one  thing  at  a 
time — a  tremendous  step  in  advance.  New  words  slipped  from 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  into  private  keeping,  and  great  was  the 
innocent  pride  of  the  borrowers  in  displaying  them  here  and 
there.  And  all  of  these  desirable  things  came  about  because  the 
children  were  teaching  themselves  unconsciously  while  engrossed 
in  the  story.     So  far,  the  theory  was  working  well. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  came  the  term  examina- 
tion. I  laughed  over  the  papers,  and  scowled,  and  laughed 
again,  but  I  read  them  with  an  interest  that  I  never  thought  to 
feel  in  sixty  papers  on  the  same  subject.  Nearly  every  page 
was  stated  clearly  enough  to  make  the  writer's  thought  plain, 
which  was  in  itself  a  substantial  good  ;  but  what  an  expanse  of 
intelligent  ignorance  stood  revealed  !  In  the  same  paper  with  a 
piece  of  discerning  criticism  of  the  plot  structure  and  a  brief 
character  sketch  which  showed  real  grasp  and  penetration,  occur- 
red these  annotations  :  "  A  Bard  is  an  article  of  Highland  dress, 
or  a  weapon  for  defense.  A  Druid  is  a  string  of  colored  lights 
that  they  used  to  hang  out  on  the  hill-tops  when  one  of  their 
chiefs  or  the  head  of  a  Highland  family  died,  to  let  the  people 
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know."  Another,  a  painstaking,  conscientious  student,  is  the 
authority  for  the  following  definitions:  "Poetry,"  said  she,  voic- 
ing her  own  opinion,  often  heretofore  maintained  in  class  discus- 
sions against  the  faction  who  would  ascribe  all  honor  and  glory 
to  meter  and  rhyme  alone, —  "is  language  put  into  print  that  is 
excited  by  imagination.  Meter  is — "  Here  memory  and  cour- 
age alike  flagged,  and  she  dishonorably  had  recourse  to  a  pocket 
Webster,  all  too  much  abridged,  coming  out  triumphantly  with 
this  treasure  :  "  Meter  is  a  measure  of  harmony  at  a  length  of 
nearly  thirty-nine  and  a  half  inches."  In  her  hurry  a  semi-colon 
had  been  lost,  and  the  preposition  "at"  fell  into  place  by  asso- 
ciation; her  newly  acquired  "dictionary  habit"  then  prevailed 
against  the  conviction  that  the  definition  stood  for  no  idea,  and 
the  paper  was  handed  in  as  written. 

Fresh  from  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  with  their  imaginations  still 
kindled  by  their  taste  of  historical  fiction  and  antiquarian  lore, 
the  class  went  gallantly  through  the  Sketch  Book,  undertaking 
more  and  more  independent  library  work  as  time  went  on,  till 
one  beheld  the  spectacle  of  children  who  had  never  heard  of 
Tennyson  laboriously  trying  to  spell  out  verses  of  The  Kinges 
Quhair,  or  distractedly  thumbing  Gray's  Garden  and  Field  Botany 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  thing  was  the  "spray  of  gillieflower," 
carried  into  the  tower  window  by  the  dove,  back  in  those  days 
when  Windsor  Castle  was  both  a  fortress  and  a  prison.  Much  of 
it  was  effort  to  little  purpose,  of  course,  but  because  the  free  use 
of  books  is  a  precious  craft  to  learn  I  was  willing  to  see  them 
waste  a  little  energy  on  trifles,  rather  than  interrupt  their 
researches  and  discount  their  results  by  ill-timed  advice. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  came  next,  the  stimulus  of  a  story 
renewing  at  once  the  somewhat  jaded  interest  of  the  class. 
Here  more  than  ever  before  it  was  profitable  and  safe  to 
scrutinize  the  master's  workmanship,  to  say,  "  How  was  it  done?" 
and,  "Why  was  this  done  so?"  I  know  of  no  book  that  affords 
to  a  class  struggling  to  write  good  English  such  abundant,  effi- 
cient, practical  help  as  this.  The  pleasant,  simple  style,  the 
everyday  topics,  the  transparent  reasonableness  with  which  that 
wonderful  craftsman  develops  a  character,  introduces  an  element 
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of  pathos  or  a  touch  of  gayety,  or  uses  a  contrast,  are  things 
that  a  child  of  thirteen  can  both  admire  and  profit  by. 

Last  of  all,  and  crowning  glory  of  the  year,  the  class  came 
back  to  the  great  wizard,  and  read  Ivanhoe.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  Kenilworth  or  Waverly  might  have  done  as  well  and  awak- 
ened the  same  enthusiasm,  but  certainly  no  book  could  have 
fallen  in  more  neatly  with  the  outside  reading  which  had  accom- 
panied the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  the  Sketch  Book.  "  Douglas  of 
the  Bleeding  Heart"  had  sent  us  to  Aytoun's  ballad,  and  the 
errand  of  Bruce 's  heart  had  drawn  us  further  back  to  investi- 
gate the  Crusades.  The  genealogy  of  James  Fitzjames  and  the 
prisoner  of  Windsor  had  given  us  an  interest  in  the  English 
royal  house.  Then  the  crusading  templar  whose  effigy  Irving 
saw  in  the  country  church,  lying  with  his  feet  crossed,  had  pro- 
voked interest  in  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  In  Ivanhoe  all  these 
lines  converged,  and  there  was,  beside,  fighting  and  bloodshed 
enough  to  satisfy  the  devotees  of  "Jesse  James"  and  "Diamond 
Dick  ;"  while  Rebecca  and  Rowena,  associating  only  with  court 
favorites  and  twice  rescued  by  royalty  itself,  far  outshone  the 
paler  splendors  of  those  modern  sentimentalists,  who  never 
involve  the  heroine  in  a  siege  and  rarely  do  better  for  her  than 
an  earl.  During  the  five  weeks  that  we  spent  on  Ivanhoe,  tradi- 
tion and  decorum  were  so  far  forgotten  that  the  classes  actually 
groaned  when  the  class  bell  ended  the  recitation !  They  cheer- 
fully undertook  to  read  thirty  pages  and  look  up  all  necessary 
references  therein  as  their  daily  task,  to  be  prepared  from  one 
day's  recitation  to  the  next;  though  early  in  September  they 
had  protested  that  one  hundred  lines  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
was  a  burden  greater  than  they  could  bear.  It  was  a  fury  of 
enthusiasm  that  possessed  them,  growing  by  what  it  fed  on. 

During  all  the  later  work  on  the  Vicar,  Ivanhoe,  and  the  final 
reviews  and  comparisons  of  our  year's  work,  I  noticed  a  sur- 
prising development  of  the  critical  faculty  and  of  standards  of 
literary  judgment.  I  had  believed  strongly,  when  I  undertook 
this  course,  in  the  receptiveness  and  innate  reasonableness  of  the 
ordinary  child,  if  properly  approached.  Yet  I  had  taken  it  for 
granted   that  all  literary  judgments  were   the  acquirements  of 
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later  years,  and  so  highly  artificial  in  their  very  nature  as  to 
depend  upon  a  deliberate  study  of  criticism  for  existence.  Here 
were  these  raw  children,  unlettered  almost,readingafewbooks,and 
questioning  their  structure  now  and  then,  but  receiving  scarcely 
an  opinion  from  me  or  from  any  outsider,  suddenly  commending 
and  condemning  points  in  character-drawing,  plot-structure,  pro- 
portion, and  style,  with  a  keenness  of  insight  and  a  breadth  of 
judgment  that  need  not  discredit  a  Coleridge  or  a  Hazlitt. 
True,  the  form  of  their  comments  was  often  crude  and  uncouth ; 
but  the  idea  was  there.  Moreover,  they  were  surprisingly  unani- 
mous on  most  points ;  a  trifling  incident  given  undue  length  and 
importance  in  a  story  did  not  come  off  with  one  protest,  or  with 
twenty.  They  were  the  keenest  critics  on  the  score  of  proba- 
bility that  I  ever  found ;  the  veriest  trifles  were  weighed  and 
remembered,  and  their  researches  now  and  again  led  to  an  odd 
discovery ;  as,  for  example,  that  the  ages  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  the  Primrose  family,  if  tested  and  applied  at  every  turn, 
quite  upset  the  chronology  of  the  book.  For  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  we  had  a  map  of  the  Trosachs  and  Loch  Lomond ;  for 
IvanJtoe,  we  traced  King  Richard's  return  from  Palestine,  through 
his  captivity,  and  on  to  England,  followed  Cedric  and  Ivanhoe  and 
the  templar  about  on  the  map  of  England,  and  even  adorned 
our  blackboards  with  ground  plans  of  the  Ashby  tilt  yard  and 
the  castle  of  Torquilstone,  drawn  as  accurately  as  might  be ! 

Upon  comparing  the  June  examinations  with  the  set  of  papers 
which  I  had  found  so  encouraging  in  December,  I  may  own  to  an 
honest  satisfaction  and  pride.  The  improvement  in  thought  and 
in  language  was  marked.  What  was  more,  the  improvement 
did  not  mean  a  temporary  concession,  a  temporary  imitation  of 
the  teacher's  tone,  in  order  to  earn  a  higher  grade ;  rather,  the 
pupils  had  improved  themselves,  the  change  marking  an  inward 
growth  which  was  more  than  a  temporary  gain.  In  addition, 
some  of  them  had  acquired  a  taste  for  well-written  books  and 
could  not  return  to  the  old  favorites  ;  I  learned  later  on  of  several 
such  cases. 

In  looking  back  upon  this  experiment,  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  value  of  teaching  English,  whether   rhetoric 
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composition,  or  literature,  in  connection  with,  and  by  means  of, 
the  reading  of  some  vivid  narrative.  To  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  the  order  of  thought  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  is 
to  discover  a  line  of  least  resistance.  And  if  we  can  teach 
along  a  line  of  least  resistance,  is  it  not  a  gain? 

E.  S.  Johnson. 
Pittston,  Pa. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FAILURES  IN  FRESHMAN 
MATHEMATICS. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  the  following  paper  some  of 
the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  failure  of  students  to  do  suc- 
cessfully the  work  in  freshman  mathematics.  This  of  necessity 
involves  a  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools  and  in 
particular  that  done  in  the  high  schools.  In  this  discussion, 
however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  high  school  does  not 
exist  exclusively  as  a  fitting  school  for  college.  It  has  other 
and  perhaps  more  important  functions  to  perform.  It  is  above 
all  a  local  institution,  and  local  conditions  are  and  should  be  an 
important  factor  in  shaping  its  curriculum.  It  is  the  most  dem- 
ocratic educational  institution  we  possess,  and  offers  in  most 
cases  the  only  opportunity  the  boy  or  girl  has  for  a  practical  as 
well  as  a  liberal  education.  Its  efficiency  in  discharging  its  local 
obligations  should  be  enhanced  in  every  possible  way,  and  any 
suggestion  of  a  reform  should  not  be  given  a  serious  considera- 
tion which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
this  idea. 

A  mistake  which  all  instructors  are  apt  to  make  is  to  lay  the 
shortcomings  of  their  students  at  the  door  of  the  teacher  or  the 
institution  charged  with  their  preparation.  Too  often,  also,  we 
set  up  an  ideal  standard  of  proficiency  which  we  should  like  our 
students  to  have  upon  beginning  our  work  in  order  to  best  enable 
us  to  meet  the  demands  laid  upon  us,  and  then  we  expect  the 
teacher  lower  down  the  line  some  how  to  meet  this  condition 
without  at  the  same  time  considering  as  carefully  as  we  should 
whether  it  is  possible  for  that  teacher,  under  the  limitations 
placed  upon  him,  to  do  so.  This  results  in  crowding  the  lower 
strata  of  our  educational  system  with  too  much  work  and  often 
with  work  beyond  the  mental  grasp  of  the  pupil  who  has  reached 
that  stage  of  his  educational  development.  This  is  perhaps 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  mathematics.  Any  adequate 
discussion   of    high-school    preparation    in    mathematics    must 
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include,  therefore,  a  discussion  of  college  work  on  the  one  hand 
and  grade  work  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  being  a  specialist  and  knowing 
intimately  but  one  phase  of  a  student's  work  is  that  the  college 
professor  recognizes  more  readily  the  deficiencies  of  students  in 
his  particular  field  than  in  any  other,  and  often  hastily  concludes 
that  they  enter  college  with  poorer  preparation  for  the  work   of 
his  department  than  that  of  others.    Such  a  conclusion,  however, 
cannot  be  accepted  until  we  have  taken  into  consideration  all  of 
the  evidence  in  the  case  as  presented  by  the  college  records. 
Without  question  the  best  test  which  we  can  apply  to  the  stu- 
dent's preparation  to  do  successfully  the  work  expected  of  him 
in  his  freshman  year  at  college  is  the  record  which  he  makes 
during  that  year.     His  preparation  may  not  have  been  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but  the  fact  that  he  passed  and  received   a 
credit  at  the  hands  of  his  instructor  is  indisputable  evidence  that 
his  preparation  was,  in  some  measure  at  least,  satisfactory  to  the 
department.     For  the  purpose  of  a  comparative  study,  I  have 
tabulated  below,  for  the  first  semester  of  this  year,  the  per  cent, 
of  failures  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  mathematics,  rhetoric, 
chemistry,  and  first-year  language,  including  French,  German, 
Latin,  and  English.     The  reason  for  selecting  these  particular 
subjects  is  that  they  are  not  only  representative  of  different  lines 
of  study,  but  are  taken  by  a  large  number  of  students — and, 
like  mathematics,  are  prescribed  subjects  for  certain  groups   of 
students.     The  results  of  this  comparison  are  as  follows: 

Subject.  Per  cent,  of  failures. 

i.     Mathematics: 

Algebra, 15  per  cent. 

Trigonometry,    -         -         -         -  15  per  cent. 

2.  Chemistry, 16  per  cent. 

3.  Rhetoric, 10  per  cent. 

4.  First  year  language: 

Latin, No  failures. 

German,    -         -         -         -         -  19  per  cent. 

French, 15  per  cent. 

English  Literature,     ...  3  per  cent. 

Of  these  subjects,  the  courses  in  chemistry,  German  and 
French  present  the  elements  of  the  subject  and  require  no  pre- 
vious training  in  the  high  school.     Of  the  others,  all  of  which 
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are  based  upon  certain  training  obtained  in  the  secondary 
schools,  the  largest  per  cent,  of  failures  occur  in  mathematics. 
It  will  be  urged  by  some  that  as  mathematics  is  an  exact  science, 
the  errors  of  the  students  stand  out  more  strikingly  than  in  the 
other  subjects  and  hence  are  apt  to  be  magnified  in  making  up 
the  final  grade.  It  may  be  urged  with  equal  fairness  that  for 
the  same  reason  the  successes  stand  out  in  greater  prominence 
and  hence  are  apt  to  be  magnified  in  our  grading.  Moreover, 
the  argument  that  this  contributes  to  the  large  number  of  failures 
in  mathematics  as  compared  with  English,  for  example,  seems 
to  lose  its  validity  when  a  comparison  is  made  with  French  and 
German.  The  question  also  arises  as  to  whether  the  compara- 
tively large  per  cent,  of  failures  in  mathematics  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  university,  due  perhaps  to  the  severity  with  which  we 
grade  our  students.  This  question  is  answered  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  following  data,  obtained  from  the  universities  of 
Indiana,  Purdue,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  where,  as  here,  a 
system  of  accredited  schools  is  maintained,  These  four  insti- 
tutions, together  with  the  University  of  Illinois,  represent  a  total 
enrollment  of  1,328  in  college  algebra  and  1,065  *n  trigonometry. 
The  average  per  cent,  of  failure  in  these  five  institutions  was  1 5 
in  college  algebra  and  1 1  in  trigonometry.  From  this,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  per  cent,  of  failures  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
was  exactly  the  average  in  algebra,  while  in  trigonometry  it  is 
somewhat  larger.  This  relatively  large  per  cent,  of  failures  in 
trigonometry  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  two  causes ;  first,  in  some 
of  the  institutions  mentioned  trigonometry  is  made  to  follow 
college  algebra,  thus  coming  after  the  student  has  regained  his 
grasp  of  the  elementary  mathematics  ;  second,  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  certain  groups  of  students  are  permitted  to  take  trig- 
onometry without  taking  college  algebra  at  all. 

A  further  study  of  those  cases  where  the  work  has  proven 
unsatisfactory  should  disclose  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  failure.     From  this  analysis,  we  obtain  the  following  data  : 

FAILURES. 

70  per  cent,  finished  elementary  alg.  in  first  or  second  year  of  the  high  school. 
22  per  cent,  finished  elementary  algebra  in  third  year  of  the  high  school. 
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8  per  cent,  has  some  elementary  algebra  in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school. 
18  per  cent,  had  had  elementary  algebra  the  previous  year. 
1 8  per  cent,  had  not  had  elementary  algebra  for  two  years. 
64  per  cent,  had  not  had  elementary  algebra  for  three  or  more  years. 
32  per  cent,  had  spent  one  year  or  less  on  elementary  algebra. 
5 1  per  cent,  had  spent  between  one  and  two  years  on  elementary  algebra. 
1 7  per  cent,  had  spent  two  years  on  elementary  algebra. 
None  had  spent  more  than  two  years  on  elementary  algebra. 

The  significance  of  this  data  is  more  evident  when  we  com- 
pare with  it  the  cases  where  the  student  made  an  exceptionally 
good  grade,  say  from  90.  to  100  per  cent.  In  a  very  large  per 
cent,  of  these  cases  either  the  student  had  had  some  review  of 
elementary  algebra  the  previous  year,  or  had  spent  two  or  more 
years  upon  the  subject,  or  had  been  out  of  school  for  some  time 
and  hence  was  more  mature  and  in  many  cases  had  in  the  mean- 
time taught  elementary  algebra. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  per  cent,  of  failures  would  be 
materially  reduced  if  more  time  could  be  devoted  in  the  fresh- 
man year  to  the  study  of  algebra  and  trigonometry.  This,  how- 
ever, is  impossible  in  those  institutions  like  the  state  universities, 
where  engineering  departments  are  maintained ;  for,  in  the  first 
two  years  of  the  college  course  not  only  must  algebra  and  trigo- 
nometry be  covered,  but  also  analytical  geometry  and  calculus, 
in  order  that  the  engineering  students  may  study  during  the 
last  two  years  the  applications  of  these  branches  to  technical 
subjects. 

The  above  data  seem  to  indicate  that  either  two  or  more 
years  should  be  spent  on  the  subject  of  algebra,  or  that  the  time 
spent  on  this  subject  should  be  so  distributed  that  a  portion  of 
it  should  come  as  late  as  possible  in  the  high-school  course. 
Because  of  the  obligations  placed  upon  the  high  school  other 
than  that  of  a  fitting  school,  it  is  perhaps  unreasonable,  if  not 
altogether  impossible,  for  the  accredited  school  to  meet  the  first 
of  these  conditions.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
second  alternative.  This  is  something  which  the  high  schools 
can  do,  and  certainly  should  do,  in  order  to  promote  in  the 
highest  degree  the  best  interests  of  their  pupils.  The  above 
statistics  show  precisely  the  condition  of  affairs  which  a  careful 
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consideration  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  Certain  portions  of 
the  algebra  are  sufficiently  abstract  to  be  beyond  the  ready  com- 
prehension of  pupils  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  high- school 
course.  For  example,  the  theory  of  quadratic  equations,  a  proof 
of  the  binomial  theorem,  the  general  theory  of  exponents  with 
operations  involving  complicated  radical  expressions,  and  simul- 
taneous quadratic  equations  are  illustrations  of  what  might  better 
be  postponed  until  later.  By  attempting  to  teach  these  subjects 
in  anything  like  a  rigorous  and  satisfactory  manner  at  this  period 
in  the  high-school  course,  we  do  more  serious  damage  than 
merely  to  waste  the  pupil's  time.  Because  the  mathematical 
principles  which  underlie  these  subjects  are  beyond  his  ready 
comprehension,  the  pupil  easily  comes  to  regard  them  as  so 
many  things  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  the  teacher,  finding  it 
impossible  to  secure  (except  from  the  brightest  of  the  class) 
anything  more  than  mechanical  work,  does  not  insist  upon  more. 
As  a  consequence,  the  less  brilliant  pupil  comes  naturally  to  feel 
that  somehow  the  whole  thing  is  beyond  him,  and  that  he  must 
have  been  born  especially  deficient  in  mathematical  instinct. 
While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  all  people  could  not  become  great 
mathematicians  any  more  than  they  could  acquire  great  eminence 
in  any  other  line  of  scientific  study,  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to 
maintain  that  any  pupil  of  average  ability  can  acquire  a  reason- 
ble  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics,  and  will  do  so  with 
pleasure  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  instructor,  providing 
the  subject-matter  is  presented  to  him  at  the  right  time  and  in 
legitimate  doses.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  destroy  a  natural 
taste  for  mathematics  by  crowding  the  pupil  forward  too  rapidly 
in  his  course.  This  is  as  true  of  the  work  in  the  grades  as  in 
the  high  school.  In  fact,  the  pupil's  interest  in  any  given  sub- 
ject depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  time  at  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. This  is  quite  as  important  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
presented.  In  my  estimation,  we  waste  much  valuable  time  of 
the  pupil  by  attempting  to  teach  arithmetic  too  early  in  the 
grades.  In  answer  to  a  query  as  to  why  he  had  the  elementary 
number  work,  including  the  multiplication  table,  taught  so  early 
in  the  grades,  a  city  superintendent  in  this  state  once  said  to 
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me :  "  They  might  as  well  be  learning  that  as  anything  else, 
and  then  it  will  be  out  of  the  way  and  ready  for  use  when  they 
come  later  to  take  up  the  formal  study  of  arithmetic."  Is  it 
possible  that  superintendent  thought  the  child's  mind  a  sort  of 
cold-storage  plant,  where  the  facts  of  human  knowledge  could 
be  dumped  at  convenient  times  and  in  any  order,  to  be  produced 
fresh  and  ready  for  use  upon  future  demand?  This  is  not  sound 
pedagogy.  It  is  sure  to  produce  a  chronic  case  of  mathematical 
nausea,  more  difficult  to  cure  than  the  chronic  ills  of  a  physical 
nature. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  time  devoted  to  mathematics  in 
the  high  school,  I  would  suggest  that  the  first  year  be  given  to 
the  study  of  the  more  elementary  portions  of  the  algebra.  This 
should  include  enough  to  enable  the  pupil  to  do  successfully  the 
work  in  geometry  and  physics,  say  covering  the  work  as  ordi- 
narily presented  up  to  and  including  the  solution  of  single  quad- 
ratic equations  having  numerical  coefficients.  In  the  second 
year,  I  would  recommend  plane  geometry,  and  in  the  third 
physics.  In  the  fourth  year,  I  would  suggest  a  review  of  the 
fundamental  operations  of  algebra,  including  more  difficult  exer- 
cises in  factoring,  theory  of  exponents  and  radicals,  and  a  thor- 
ough drill  in  simultaneous  quadratics  and  those  equations  of 
higher  degree  which  may  be  solved  like  quadratics.  This  would 
require  perhaps  one-half  of  the  last  year.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  year  might  be  devoted  to  solid  geometry. 

To  be  sure,  not  every  subject  can  claim  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  during  the  last  year  of  the  high-school  course.  Is  it  not 
reasonable,  however,  that  subjects  like  mathematics,  which 
require  the  highest  development  of  the  reasoning  faculties, 
should  be  given  a  preference  ?  On  the  other  hand,  those 
sciences  which,  as  taught  in  the  high  school,  are  largely  obser- 
vational sciences,  might  just  as  well,  perhaps  better,  come 
earlier.  The  same  is  true  of  those  literary  studies  which 
have  tor  their  primary  object  the  perfection  and  extension  of 
the  pupil's  vocabulary  either  in  his  own  or  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  likewise  of  those  studies,  as  history  and  civics,  which  aim 
to  teach  the  pupil  a  certain  definite  mass  of  informational  data. 
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It  must  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  pupil  intending  to  com- 
plete a  college  course  would  be  given  a  decided  advantage  by 
taking  his  preparatory  training  as  indicated.  First  of  all,  he 
would  enter  college  fresh  from  his  high-school  mathematics,  and 
this  means  a  much  more  definite  mathematical  stock  in  hand  as  a 
basis  for  his  college  work  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This 
is  of  greater  importance  in  mathematics  than  in  any  other  subject ; 
for  at  most  institutions,  as,  for  example,  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  every  student  not  enrolled  in  the  professional  schools  is 
expected  to  take  mathematics  during  his  freshman  year,  with  the 
single  exception  of  certain  students  in  the  college  of  agriculture. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  one  subject.  Furthermore, 
while  many  other  subjects  require  only  a  general  training  and 
maturity  as  a  sufficient  preparation  for  college  work,  in  mathe- 
matics the  student  must  have  not  only  this  general  training  and 
development,  but  he  must  possess  in  addition  a  definite  fund  of 
technical  knowledge  upon  which  to  base  his  subsequent  work. 
This  is  the  more  important  in  mathematics  because  one  of  the 
general  divisions  of  the  science,  namely  algebra,  is  not  com- 
pleted in  the  secondary  schools  but  the  freshman  work  takes  up 
the  subject  in  the  middle  and  carries  it  on  to  completion.  By 
the  arrangement  suggested,  not  only  would  the  continuity  of  the 
student's  mathematical  study  be  preserved,  but  he  would  enter 
college  with  a  better  spirit  toward  and  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
work  of  his  freshman  year. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  above  distribution  of  the 
time  devoted  to  mathematics  seems  best.  This  concerns  the 
pupil  who  does  not  intend  to  pursue  a  college  course.  His  plans 
in  this  regard  will  be  most  likely  matured  by  the  time  he  begins 
his  last  year  of  the  high-school  'course.  In  case  he  does  not 
propose  to  go  to  a  higher  institution  of  learning,  it  seems  to  me 
that  his  time  might  be  more  profitably  spent  in  this  year  by 
studying  other  subjects  than  the  mathematics  suggested.  If  he 
is  to  go  at  once  into  active  life,  he  might  better,  perhaps,  spend 
this  time  in  the  study  of  bookkeeping  and  commercial  arith- 
metic, or  in  additional  work  in  history,  literature,  or  a  foreign 
language. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  see  how  far  the 
plan  suggested  is  followed  by  the  high  schools  of  Illinois. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bonzer,  a  fellow  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  I  was  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  data  from  297  high 
schools  of  the  state.  This  list  includes  95  per  cent,  of  the  high 
schools  recognized  as  such  by  the  state  superintendent  in  his  last 
report.  Moreover,  it  includes  all  the  accredited  schools  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  with  the  exception  of  five.  Of  these 
schools  70  per  cent,  finish  the  elementary  algebra  in  the  first  two 
years,  and  less  than  5  per  cent,  have  any  algebra  in  the  last 
year.  This  condition  of  affairs  seems  to  indicate,  therefore, 
that  some  change  in  this  regard  is  needed. 

The  completion  of  the  mathematics  too  early  in  the  high- 
school  course  is  certainly  not  the  only  cause  of  the  student's 
failure  to  do  creditable  work  in  freshman  mathematics.  When 
we  study  the  record  of  our  students  by  the  schools  in  which  the 
preparation  was  made,  other  causes  than  the  one  mentioned 
become  apparent.  I  have  endeavored  as  best  I  could  at  long 
range  to  investigate  several  of  the  cases  where  the  record  seemed 
to  indicate  that  mistakes  were  being  made.  While  the  results  of 
this  study  have  been  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  yet  enough 
data  have  been  gathered  to  show  that  in  some  of  our  schools, 
at  least,  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  mathematics 
as  a  basis  of  promotion  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school. 
The  pupil  cannot  be  expected  to  do  good  work  in  the  mathe- 
matics taught  in  the  high  school  who  has  been  permitted  to  pass 
a  grade  where  an  essential  part  of  arithmetic,  as,  for  example, 
common  fractions  are  taught,  without  doing  the  work  of  that 
grade.  Mathematics  is  a  progressive  science  and  the  connection 
of  one  topic  to  another  is  so  vital  that  unless  the  pupil  does 
each  well  in  turn  he  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  get  beyond  his 
depth,  which  means  at  least  discouragment  and  most  likely 
ultimate  defeat.  No  matter  how  efficient  the  high-school  teacher 
of  mathematics  may  be,  unless  the  work  in  the  grades  has  been 
thoroughly  done,  his  work  is  vitiated  and  the  pupil  reaps  the 
consequences. 

Another  important  element  to  be  considered  is  the  proper 
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correlation  of  the  various  branches  of  mathematics.  We  teach 
these  branches  too  much  as  distinct  subjects.  As  the  boy 
passes  from  arithmetic  to  algebra,  he  should  not  feel  that 
arithmetic  is  a  closed  book  and  that  he  is  now  commencing  an 
entirely  new  line  of  study.  He  should  be  made  to  see  the 
relations  between  the  two  and  the  applications  of  his  algebra  to 
his  arithmetic,  and  to  feel  that  he  has  now  an  additional  tool  at 
his  command  which  will  enable  him  to  solve  many  of  his  former 
problems  with  greater  ease  and  facility.  In  fact,  while  I  should 
advocate  the  postponement  of  many  of  the  topics  of  formal 
algebra  as  late  as  possible  in  the  high-school  course,  I  should 
urge  that  the  first  principles,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  make  use 
of  the  simplest  equations  of  the  first  degree,  be  introduced  into 
the  arithmetic.  If  not  formally,  we  do  in  fact  use  the  idea  of 
the  equation  in  solving  many  of  these  problems,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  algebraic  equation  would  not  only  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  arithmetic,  but  would  prepare  the  way  for  and  show 
the  advantage  of  the  formal  algebra  to  be  studied  later.  In  the 
same  way,  after  the  pupil  has  had  geometry,  we  should  introduce 
into  his  subsequent  algebra  some  work  in  the  loci  of  equations,  to 
the  end  that  he  might  see  the  connection  between  the  geometric 
interpretation  of  the  equation  and  its  analytical  statement.  This 
would  not  only  add  interest  to  the  subject,  but  would  give  the 
very  best  preparation  for  his  study  of  analytical  geometry  when 
he  enters  upon  his  college  course. 

Another  deficiency  too  often  noticeable  in  the  freshman 
student  is  his  inability  to  reason  mathematically,  to  analyze 
readily  a  given  problem  and  to  state  in  mathematical  terms  the 
conditions  involved.  This  deficiency  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
immaturity  of  the  student,  but  it  is  doubtless  also  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  training.  Training  of  this  character,  whether  it  be  in 
mathematics  or  elsewhere,  is  of  the  greatest  value  ;  for,  it  leads 
the  boy  to  think  for  himself,  and  it  is  more  nearly  related  to  and 
is  a  better  kind  of  preparation  for  independent  research  later 
than  anything  else  which  he  does  in  the  high  school.  Problems 
which  best  serve  this  purpose  are  either  of  the  nature  of  supple- 
mentary propositions  or  the  practical  application  of  mathematics 
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to  the  solution  of  some  problem  in  the  physical  world.  This 
side  of  a  mathematical  training  cannot  be  emphasized  to  much. 
It  not  only  stimulates  an  interest  in  the  subject,  but  makes  the 
boy  feel  that  he  is  dealing  with  something  that  is  tangible  and 
which  gives  him  a  power  he  did  not  before  possess.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  subject  is  increased 
rather  than  lessened  by  such  applications.  This  is  an  additional 
reason  why  some  of  the  high-school  mathematics  should  follow 
physics. 

So  far  in  our  discussion,  we  have  not  taken  into  consideration 
one  important  element,  perhaps  the  most  important  element,  in 
the  sucessful  preparation  of  a  student  for  college  work,  namely 
the  character  and  training  of  the  teacher  himself.  Aside  from 
that  general  training  and  ability  which  he  should  have  in  common 
with  his  fellow  instructors,  the  high-school  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics should  have  a  special  training  in  the  particular  line  in 
which  he  is  to  give  instruction.  This  special  training  should  be 
sufficiently  extensive  to  make  him  not  only  a  master  of  his  own 
subject,  but  also  familiar  with  the  other  subjects  with  which  his 
is  directly  related.  The  question  is  therefore  quite  germane  to 
our  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  the  minimum  preparation 
demanded  of  a  high-school  teacher  of  mathematics  in  his  own 
and  kindred  lines  that  we  may  be  insured  of  the  best  results. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  any  teacher  should  know 
more  of  his  subject  than  he  is  called  upon  to  teach.  School 
authorities  are  everywhere  more  and  more  recognizing  the  advan- 
tage of  having  teachers  in  charge  of  the  various  departments 
who  are  to  some  degree  specialists  in  their  respective  fields.  It 
is  well  that  it  is  so,  providing  that  it  does  not  mean  at  the  same 
time  a  narrowing  of  the  intellectual  horizon  and  training  of  the 
instructor.  For  some  reason,  however,  we  seem  to  have  been 
slower  to  recognize  the  desirability,  if  not  the  necessity,  of 
specially  trained  high-school  teachers  of  mathematics  than  of 
the  natural  sciences  and  the  languages.  The  opinion  seems  to  be 
still  entertained  in  many  quarters  that  almost  anyone  will  do  to 
teach  mathematics.  This  is  clearly  an  error.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  not  demand  the  same  amount  of  special  training 
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of  a  high-school  teacher  as  would  be  expected  of  a  college 
instructor  in  the  same  line.  What,  then,  should  be  our  stand- 
ard? First  of  all,  our  teacher  should  know  the  possibilities 
and  the  limitations  of  public-school  work,  including  the  work  of 
the  grades,  to  the  end  that  he  may  put  himself  in  touch  and 
sympathy  with  his  pupils  as  they  enter  the  high  school.  The 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  mathematics  in  the  high  school  should 
be  the  superintendent's  most  competent  adviser  concerning  the 
mathematical  work  in  the  grades.  If  he  is  not  familiar  with  this 
work,  he  should  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  become  so. 
His  training  in  the  higher  mathematics  should  be  sufficiently 
extended  to  include  those  branches  for  which  his  work  directly 
prepares.  In  order  to  be  able  to  point  out  to  his  pupils  the 
significance  of  mathematics  in  its  relation  to  the  study  of  other 
branches  of  science,  it  is  desirable  that  his  training  should  include 
work  in  the  applied  as  well  as  the  pure  mathematics.  Such  a 
preparation  should  include  in  pure  mathematics  courses  in  college 
algebra,  analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
and  the  theory  of  equations.  In  applied  mathematics,  he  should 
have  taken  college  work  in  general  physics,  mechanics,  and  per- 
haps astronomy.  The  work  here  outlined  would  require  two  years 
of  college  work  in  pure  mathematics  and  perhaps  a  year  and 
a  half  in  the  allied  subjects.  This  is  suggested  as  a  minimum 
preparation  for  the  instructor  placed  at  the  head  of  the  math- 
ematical department  of  a  large  high  school.  More  is  desirable. 
He  would  find  it  of  advantage  to  have  studied  descriptive  and 
modern  geometry,  to  know  something  of  the  theory  of  func- 
tions with  its  applications  to  the  mathematical  physics,  and  to 
be  familiar  with  the  history  of  elementary  mathematics.  Many 
will  regard  this  standard  no  doubt  as  too  high,  and  will  easily 
recall  instances  where  teachers,  who  have  not  had  the  equivalent 
of  this  training,  have  nevertheless  been  regarded  as  efficient 
instructors  of  mathematics.  However  true  this  may  be,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  character  of  instruction  given  by  those 
same  teachers  would  be  improved  rather  than  otherwise  by  the 
mathematical  outlook  which  this  training  would  have  given 
them.      There  would  be  none  of  the  hesitating  and  labored  pro- 
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cedure  so  noticeable  with  the  teacher  not  a  complete  master  of 
the  situation.  There  would  be  a  definiteness  of  purpose  in  the 
work  given  and  a  familiarity  with  mathematical  facts  and  prin- 
ciples which  would  inspire  confidence,  arouse  enthusiasm,  and 
show  at  once  how  real  and  important  an  element  in  a  practical 
as  well  as  a  liberal  education  the  study  of  mathematics  is. 
There  would  be  no  false  conceptions  given,  to  be  unlearned  when 
the  pupil  enters  college.  Under  such  direction,  the  interest  and 
spirit  with  which  the  student  would  take  up  his  work  in  fresh- 
man mathematics  would  be  greatly  increased,  for  after  all  this 
is  in  a  large  measure  the  result  of  his  high-school  training. 

E.  J.  Townsend. 
University  of  Illinois. 
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THE  DETERMINING  FACTORS  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 
OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL1 

Since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  the  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  school  has  undergone  many  changes.  As  educational 
ideals  have  been  modified,  at  times  even  to  the  point  of  revolu- 
tion, so  courses  of  study  have  been  as  often  recast.  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  truths  which  is  revealed  by  even  a  dilettantish 
study  of  the  history  of  education  is  that  a  compulsory  curricu- 
lum for  all  succeeding  generations  of  men  is  not  only  undesir- 
able, but  also  positively  impossible.  This  paper,  therefore, 
without  attempting  to  set  up  a  curriculum  to  be  worshiped  by 
the  schoolmasters  of  the  present  and  the  future,  will  be  restricted 
to  the  discussion  of  general  principles  which  should  guide  intel- 
ligent authorities  in  mapping  out  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school.  These  principles  will  be  briefly  discussed  under  two 
heads,  viz.:  (i)  civilization  as  a  great  determining  factor ;  and 
(2)  the  individual  student  to  be  educated  as  the  other. 

I.       CIVILIZATION   AS   A   DETERMINING   FACTOR. 

The  school  is  not  an  artificial  institution  existing  for  and  by 
itself.  It  finds  its  reason-to-be  in  the  needs  of  civilized  life,  and 
its  chief  glory  in  administering  to  those  needs.  Man  is  pre- 
eminent in  the  animal  kingdom  because  he  is  an  institution- 
building  animal,  his  highest  wisdom  being  displayed  when  he 
perfects  the  school,  by  which  insight  is  attained  into  other  forms 
of  institutional  life,  and  by  which,  as  a  result  of  this  insight, 
civilization  is  strengthened  and  enriched.  If  the  doctrine  be 
accepted  that  the  school  is  maintained  for  the  sake  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  follows  that  the  arbitrary,  artificial  curriculum,  born  of 
pedantry,  or  of  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge,  or  of  anything 
else  tending  to  divorce  the  school  from  the  world  and  its  work, 
is  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  one  great  question,  the  correct 
answer  to  which  will   determine  the  culture- material  seeking 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  Texas  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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recognition  in  the  secondary  school  is  :  Does  it  have  such  charac- 
teristics as  give  it  organic  relationship  with  the  development  of  mast 
for  intelligent  and  effective  service  in  and  for  civilization  t 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  frame  a  curriculum  which  would 
conduce  more  or  less  to  the  training  of  the  so-called  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  which  would,  nevertheless,  have  little,  if  any, 
value  so  far  as  the  demands  of  civilized  life  are  concerned.  As 
illustrations  of  this  truth,  one  easily  calls  to  mind. the  folly  of 
scholasticism  and  of  all  forms  of  ascetic  education.  The  impor- 
tant fact  to  be  kept  steadily  in  mind,  is  that  it  is  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  present  (emphasis  being  placed,  of  course,  upon 
its  higher  elements  which  are  ever  looking  forward  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  future  civilization  from  that  of  the  present),  which  is 
to  exercise  determining  power  with  respect  to  the  studies  to  be 
assigned  to  the  secondary  school.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  in 
his  opening  address  at  the  famous  school  conference  in  1890, 
manifests  at  least  partial  comprehension  of  the  importance  of 
adjusting  school  programs  to  modern  needs,  as  the  following 
extract  from  that  address  gives  evidence  : 

The  main  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  since  1870  the  philologists  have  sat 
in  their  Gymnasien  as  beati possidentis,  laying  main  stress  upon  the  subject- 
matter,  upon  the  learning  and  the  knowing,  but  not  upon  the  formation  of 
character  and  upon  the  needs  of  life.  Less  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
practice  \konneri\  than  theory  \kenneti],  a  fact  that  can  easily  be  verified  by 
looking  at  the  requirements  for  examinations.  Their  underlying  principle 
is  that  the  pupil  must,  first  of  all,  know  as  many  things  as  possible.  Whether 
this  knowledge  fits  for  life  or  not,  is  immaterial.  If  anyone  enters  into  a 
discussion  with  these  gentlemen  on  this  point,  and  attempts  to  show  them 
that  a  young  man  ought  to  be  prepared,  to  some  extent  at  least,  for  life  and 
its  manifold  problems,  they  will  tell  him  that  such  is  not  the  function  of  the 
school,  its  principal  aim  being  the  discipline  or  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  and 
that,  if  this  gymnastic  were  properly  conducted,  the  young  man  would  be 
capable  of  doing  all  that  is  necessary  in  life.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
can  no  longer  be  guided  by  this  doctrine. 

To  return  to  schools  in  general  and  to  the  Gymnasium  in  particular — I 
will  say  that  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  many  circles  I  am  looked 
upon  as  a  fanatical  opponent  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  that  I  have  therefore 
often  been  played  as  a  trump-card  in  favor  of  other  schools.  Gentlemen, 
this  is  a  misapprehension.  Whoever  has  been  a  pupil  of  a  Gymnasium  him- 
self, and  has  looked  behind  the  scenes,  knows  where  the  wrong  lies.     First 
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of  all,  a  national  basis  is  wanting.  The  foundation  of  our  Gymnasium  must 
be  German.  It  is  our  duty  to  educate  men  to  become  young  Germans,  and  not 
young  Greeks  or  Romans.  We  must  relinquish  the  basis  which  has  been  the 
rule  for  centuries,  the  old  monastic  education  of  the  middle  ages,  when  Latin 
and  a  little  Greek  \einbisschen  GrieckiscfC\  were  most  important.  These  are 
no  longer  our  standard  ;  we  must  make  German  the  basis,  and  German  com- 
position must  be  made  the  center  around  which  everything  else  revolves.1 

I  have  intimated  that  the  German  emperor's  insight  into  the 
matter  at  issue  was  only  partial.  His  idea  that  the  schools  of 
the  German  nation  are  to  cultivate  Germans,  should  it  have  free 
and  unlimited  course  would  forever  arrest  the  development  of 
Germany  at  the  civic  grade  of  culture,  making  it  then  impos- 
sible for  her  to  arrive  at  the  higher  stage  of  human  culture, 
which  is  the  dominant  idea  in  modern  civilization.  The  doctrine 
for  which  this  paper  contends  is,  not  that  the  school  should 
make  only  Germans,  or  Americans,  or  Englishmen,  but  that  the 
all-controlling  purpose  of  the  schools  of  every  nation  should  be 
to  make  men  who,  by  no  means  delinquent  with  respect  to  civic 
duties,  have  an  abiding  sense  of  their  obligations  to  humanity. 
The  lives  of  such  men  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  declaration  of  the  Roman  emperor,  "As  Antonine, 
my  country  is  Rome  ;  as  a  man,  the  world." 

It  is  this  doctrine  of  real  humanism  in  which  Huxley 
believed,  his  faith  being  nowhere  more  clearly  expressed  than 
in  this  paragraph,  to  be  found  in  his  address  delivered  in  1868 
at  the  South  London  Working  Men's  College  : 

The  politicians  tell  us  that  you  must  educate  the  masses  because  they 
are  going  to  be  masters.  The  clergy  join  in  the  cry  for  education,  for  they 
affirm  that  the  people  are  drifting  away  from  church  and  chapel  into  the 
broadest  infidelity.  The  manufacturers  and  the  capitalists  swell  the  chorus 
lustily.  They  declare  that  ignorance  makes  bad  workmen,  that  England 
will  soon  be  unable  to  turn  out  cotton  goods  or  steam  engines  cheaper  than 
other  people  ;  and  then  Ichabod!  Ichabod  !  the  glory  will  be  departed  from 
us.  A  few  voices  are  lifted  up  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  the  masses 
should  be  educated  because  they  are  men  and  women  with  unlimited 
capacities  for  being,  doing,  and  suffering,  and  that  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  ever 
was,  that  the  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge." 

1  Educational  Review,  Vol.  I,  pp.  202-3. 

*  Huxley,  Science  and  Education  Essays,  p.  77. 
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Huxley  was  too  broad  to  be  only  a  Briton.  He  understood 
that  the  common  element  in  humanity,  reason,  is  that  which 
makes  human  culture  possible,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  this 
element,  rather  than  the  accidental  circumstance  of  nativity  or 
race,  or  power,  or  wealth,  is  honored  in  a  nation,  is  the  true  life 
of  the  nation  advanced  and  are  the  higher  interests  of  humanity 
subserved.  One  could  not,  for  example,  doubt  that  if  both  the 
British  and  the  Boers  had  been  guided  by  the  dictates  of  reason, 
the  war  in  South  Africa  would  have  been  impossible ;  and  that, 
if  Spain  in  her  conduct  toward  the  Cubans  had  been  reasonable, 
she  would  not  have  lost  her  possessions  in  the  western  world. 

The  contention  that  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school 
should  be  fashioned  according  to  the  ideals  of  modern  life,  im- 
plies that  past  systems  of  education  in  their  totality  are  to  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  for  they  prevailed  in  times  far  dif- 
ferent from  our  own,  and  they  were  maintained  to  suit  views  of 
life  in  many  particulars  directly  at  variance  with  the  notions  we 
moderns  cherish.  It  is  not  contended,  however,  that  everything 
in  the  past  is  to  be  ignored,  simply  because  it  is  in  the  past.  One 
can  conceive  of  no  stronger  evidence  of  educational  insanity 
than  failure  to  recognize  that  the  present  is  the  result  of  evolu- 
tion from  the  past,  and  that  existing  ideals  are  but  the  union  of 
past  ideals  which,  by  reason  of  their  permanent  value,  have 
survived. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  no  one  will  question  the  claim  of 
modern  civilization  to  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  formation 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  modern  secondary  school,  it  may  be 
well  to  review  the  more  important  particular  lines  of  culture  this 
factor  determines. 

In  the  first  place,  training  in  language  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance. As  Aristotle  pointed  out  centuries  ago,  language,  consti- 
tuting as  it  does  a  characteristic  difference  between  man  and 
brute,  makes  possible  bonds  of  social  union  founded  upon  the 
needs  other  than  those  of  mere  nature,  and  consequently  fur- 
nishes an  indispensable  basis  for  human  culture.  It  is  through 
the  real  study  of  language  that  insight  is  to  be  gained  into  the 
nature  of  thought,  and  it  is,  therefore,  language-study  that  forms 
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an  important  part  of  the  great  thought-group  of  studies  in  the 
world  of  learning.  Any  instruction  in  language  which  regards 
the  mere  forms  of  thought  as  of  transcendent  importance,  and 
which  disregards  the  real  thought  itself,  tends  to  cultivate  a  habit 
largely  prevalent  even  in  our  own  day,  the  habit  of  talking  vol- 
ubly without  actually  saying  anything. 

The  study  of  language,  furthermore,  furnishes  the  means 
whereby  the  pupil  may  become  possessed  of  that  great  inheri- 
tance to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  which  embraces  the  greatest  of 
all  the  arts,  literature.  There  is  no  surer  evidence  of  the  highly 
civilized  man  than  that  he  is  a  lover  and  a  reader  of  the  best 
books,  those  books  which  reveal  with  transcendent  beauty  and 
power  the  struggles  of  the  human  spirit  toward  the  realization 
of  its  highest  ideals.  If  the  educational  system  of  the  old  Greeks 
has  in  it  any  lesson  for  the  schoolmaster  of  today,  it  is  this : 
The  nation  which  cultivates  assiduously  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  great  classics  is 
engaged  in  a  work  of  the  highest  practical  importance,  for  it  is 
doing  that  which  vitally  affects  its  own  moral  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare, and  it  is  as  true  with  respect  to  nations  as  to  individuals 
that  only  moral  and  spiritual  excellence  can  endure — a  truth 
which  may  be  overlooked  in  these  days  of  territorial  expansion, 
of  billion-dollar  industrial  investments,  and  of  stupendous  mate- 
rial development  in  every  direction. 

The  subject  of  language-study  may  be  looked  at  from  another 
standpoint.  In  the  elementary  school  the  pupil  learns  in  an 
empirical  and  fragmentary  way  something  of  his  own  language ;  in 
the  secondary  school  he  should  begin  the  reflective  study  of  the 
vernacular  in  order  that  he  may  eventually  gain  such  mastery  of 
it  as  will  insure  him  the  ability  to  use  it  with  ease,  precision  and 
power.  The  belief,  widespread  for  many  centuries,  that  the 
youth  could,  without  sustained  and  systematic  effort,  acquire  this 
ability,  has  not  until  our  own  day  manifested  signs  of  obsoles- 
cence. Leaders  of  educational  thought  are  now,  however,  agreed 
that  the  "acquisition  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  English  is 
not  an  easy,  but  a  laborious  undertaking,  for  the  average  youth — 
not  a  matter  of  entertaining  reading,  but  of  serious  study ;  that 
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indeed  there  is  no  subject  in  which  skilled  and  systematic 
instruction  is  of  greater  value."1  With  respect  to  paying  serious 
attention  to  the  vernacular,  the  ancient  Greeks  have  given*  the 
world  another  valuable  lesson,  for  their  linguistic  training  was 
acquired  exclusively  through  the  medium  of  their  own  tongue, 
other  languages  being  absolutely  proscribed. 

The  folly  of  attempting  to  substitute  a  foreign  language  for 
the  vernacular  in  the  training  of  the  young  is  nowhere  illustrated 
better  than  in  the  utter  failure  of  the  famous  schoolmaster, 
Sturm,  in  his  experiment,  carried  on  for  a  long  series  of  years  in 
Strasburg.  With  a  determination  which  would  brook  no  opposi- 
tion, he  endeavored  to  restore  the  long-lost  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  two  great  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  He,  ac- 
cordingly, prohibited  both  teachers  and  pupils  from  conversation 
in  German.  Even  games  were  not  permissible  without  the  con- 
dition that  the  speech  employed  therein  be  confined  to  Latin. 
His  aim,  which  was  to  denationalize  the  young  Germans,  was  not 
forgotten  by  him  for  a  moment.  His  lengthy  and  detailed  direc- 
tions to  the  teachers  of  the  several  grades  in  every  instance  had 
direct  bearing  upon  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  purpose, 
which  was  to  see  the  men  of  his  own  age  writing,  haranguing, 
and  speaking  Greek  and  Latin  with  power  equal  to  that  which 
flourished  in  the  noblest  days  of  Athens  and  Rome.  After  a 
long  series  of  years  spent  in  earnest  endeavor  to  accomplish  his 
cherished  idea,  he  himself  confessed  his  total  failure  ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  he  ascribed  the  cause  of  failure  to  the  teachers  and  him- 
self, and  not  to  the  fact  that  Latin  was  not  the  native  tongue  of 
the  boys  he  had  been  training.  Nevertheless,  even  Sturm  could 
not  help  realizing  that  eloquence  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Latin,  for  he  observed  that  Italians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  could  be  eloquent  in  their  own  tongues.  With  respect 
to  Luther,  he  said  : 

"  Had  there  been  no  Reformation,  bad  the  sermons  of  Luther  never  ap- 
peared, and  had  he  written  nothing  at  all  save  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
this  alone  would  have  insured  him  an  immortality  of  fame.  For,  if  we  com- 
pare with  this  German  translation  either  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or  any  other, 

1  Eliot,  Educational  Reform,  pp.  99,  100. 
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we  shall  find  that  they  are  all  far  behind  it  both  in  perspicuity,  purity,  choice 
of  expression,  and  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  original.  I  believe  that,  as  no 
painter  has  ever  been  able  to  surpass  Apelles,  so  no  scholar  will  ever  be  able 
to  produce  a  translation  of  the  Bible  that  shall  excel  Luther's.*'  * 

But,  because  the  work  of  the  world  demands  that  each  worker  be  familiar 
with  his  own  language,  and  be  able  to  levy  great  contributions  upon  it,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  modern  secondary  school  should  be  patterned  after 
that  of  ancient  Greece  by  forbidding  the  study  of  a  foreign  language.  The 
Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  in  its  report  made  to  the 
National  Education  Association  in  1899, 1S  distinctly  favorable  to  the  study 
of  foreign  language.  It  is  not  necessary,  I  take  it,  to  enter  into  an  extended 
argument  to  show  the  justice  of  this  position.  The  value  of  the  literatures  of 
Greece  and  Rome  can  be  questioned  by  no  scholar.  How  these  literatures 
are  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  modern  literatures  is  evident  upon  the 
most  superficial  examination.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  conclude  that  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  will  directly,  as  well  as  indirectly,  aid  one  in  the 
appreciation  of  modern.  Furthermore,  the  linguistic  training  to  be  deri  ved 
from  the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern,  is  of  positive  value 
with  respect  to  the  vernacular.  There  is  no  better  training  in  English  than 
that  which  requires  a  translation  from  a  foreign  tongue  into  the  idiom  of  our 
vernacular.  The  opinion  is  here  advanced  that  by  high-school  students  that 
will  not  go  to  college,  as  well  as  by  those  that  will  have  the  privilege  of 
instruction  in  higher  institutions,  benefit  of  the  highest  order  is  lo  be  derived 
from  three  or  four  year's  study  of  at  least  one  foreign  language. 

Another  human  nature  study  which  is  demanded  by  modern 
times  is  that  of  history.  The  value  of  this  subject  with  respect 
to  guidance  and  also  to  discipline  has  in  recent  years  been 
acknowledged.  History  is  not  concerned  so  much  with  names 
and  dates  and  isolated  facts,  as  it  is  with  human  motives  con- 
nected therewith.  It  is  not  so  much  interested  in  any  given  set 
of  details  as  it  is  with  the  principles  by  which  those  concrete 
data  are  bound  together  in  a  series  of  causes  and  results.  The 
study  of  history  should,  therefore,  afford  the  student  a  basis  for 
the  interpretation  of  modern  life.  It  is  believed  that  the  stage 
of  adolescence,  which  is  the  high-school  stage,  is  a  particularly 
opportune  time  for  the  study  of  that  subject  which  deals  with 
the  significance  of  human  action,  and  which  gives  to  the  youth 
entering  upon  the  transition  stage  just  preceding  manhood  con- 
ceptions  of  many-sided   human    nature.      In   the    elementary 

1  Barnard,  German  Teachers  and  Educators,  p.  222. 
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school  the  child  is  taught  through  stories  and  narratives  and 
biographies  many  things  which  will  be  of  service  in  his  future 
historical  study  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  elemen- 
tary work  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  real  history.  The 
world  needs  men  that  are  students  of  relations,  that  can  gather 
facts,  classify  them,  and  interpret  them,  and  that  can  understand 
processes  of  transformation  of  idea  into  reality.  Certainly,  there 
is  no  greater  demand  made  upon  the  citizen  of  a  modern  state 
than  to  be  able  to  do  just  such  thinking  as  is  required  in  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  study  of  history. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  at  length  other  secondary- 
school  subjects  determined  by  modern  civilization ;  but  they 
cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  word.  The  intricate  and  almost 
infinite  application  of  mathematics  to  the  industrial  arts  is  suf- 
ficient justification  for  its  place  in  the  program  of  the  secondary 
school.  Mathematics  is  the  tool  by  which  man  has  conquered 
nature,  and  it  must  forever  remain  an  effective  instrument  for 
ministering  to  man's  comfort  and  convenience.  Its  disciplinary 
value  has  been  greatly  overrated,  because  it  has  been  believed 
to  extend  to  fields  of  discipline  to  which,  by  reason  of  its  nature 
and  limitations,  it  must  forever  be  foreign ;  but  its  value  for  the 
training  of  observation  and  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  phe- 
nomena  of  its  own  field,  is  incalculable  and  indispensable,  and 
civilization  is  in  no  whimsical  mood  when  she  demands  that  the 
school  afford  excellent  opportunity  for  the  acquirement  of  math- 
ematical knowledge  and  discipline.  ! 

The  great  natural-science  realm  of  learning  has  likewise 
received  the  unmistakable  approval  of  modern  civilization.  The 
time  was  when  it  was  considered  unworthy  and  even  impious  to 
study  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Within  the  last  century,  how- 
ever, through  the  marvelous  contributions  of  science,  she  has 
demonstrated  her  worth  as  a  necessary  factor  in  human  life.  It 
may  be  truly  asserted  that  more  and  greater  changes  have  been 
wrought  by  science  upon  our  material  life  within  the  last  few 
years  than  have  been  wrought  in  any  thousand  years  before  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  may  be  said,  furthermore,  that  the 
method  of  science,  as  well  as  its  progress,  has  no  small  effect 
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upon  the  spiritual  side  of  man,  for  its  method  is  the  only  true 
method  to  be  employed  in  the  study  of  any  problem,  endeavor- 
ing, as  it  does,  to  cultivate  an  open  attitude  of  mind,  the  love  of 
truth,  the  willingness  to  adopt  it,  and  the  courage  to  stand  for 
it.  If  the  school  is  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  real  life,  it  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  this  great  group  of  subjects,  which  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  give  the  youth  such  training  as  will  enable  him 
to  feel  at  home  in  this  world,  and  to  face  it  at  least  without 
fear. 

Again,  the  needs  of  modern  life  make  large  drafts  upon  the 
physical  forces  of  man.  In  no  former  age  of  the  world  have 
health  and  strength  and  endurance  been  so  desirable  and  so  nec- 
essary. That  the  obligations  to  meet  these  demands  are  scarcely 
acknowledged  by  the  makers  of  school  programs,  is  no  evidence 
that  the  obligation  does  not  exist.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  over  and  over  again,  that  development  of 
mind  without  training  of  the  body  is  a  useless,  not  to  say  a 
wicked,  system  of  education,  and  yet  adequate  provision  for 
physical  training  is  to  be  found  in  comparatively  few  secondary 
schools  in  America.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  reform  to  be 
led  by  an  educational  crusader  worthy  to  rank  with  Pestalozzi 
and  Horace  Mann. 

Let  me  briefly  recapitulate  the  discussion  up  to  this  point : 
(1)  Civilization  is  a  determining  factor  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  secondary  school.  (2)  The  civilization  that  is  a  deter- 
mining factor  is  modern  civilization.  (3)  Modern  civilization 
requires  that  the  secondary  school  curriculum  provide  (a)  for 
physical  training ;  (6)  for  language,  including  the  vernacular 
and  foreign  tongues  ;  (c)  for  representatives  of  other  great 
groups  of  subjects  pertaining  to  human  nature  ;  and  (d)  for  yet 
other  groups  of  studies  relating  to  the  natural  world. 

To  summarize  the  whole  matter,  modern  civilization  requires 
that  the  many-sided  phases  of  modern  life  which  are  concerned 
with  problems  pertaining  to  the  external  and  internal  worlds,  be 
considered  as  the  objective  basis  of  the  curriculum,  and  that  due 
regard  be  paid  to  each  of  these  several  phases.  To  adopt  a 
fragmentary  view  by  over-emphasising  a  study  adapted  to  one 
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phase  only,  is  the  result  of  distorted  vision,  and  will,  in  the  end, 
defeat  its  own  purpose.  All  forms  of  human  activity  are  sacred, 
and  all  subjects  having  for  their  ultimate  purpose  the  develop- 
ment of  these  several  activities  are  equally  important  and  hon- 
orable. 

But,  while  it  is  demanded  that  representatives  of  all  the  great 
groups  of  learning  be  found  in  the  school  curriculum,  our  civil- 
ization, more  than  any  other  the  world  has  ever  known,  believes 
in  the  wisdom  of  division  of  labor,  and,  consequently  does  not 
ask  that  the  curriculum  be  the  same  for  all  pupils,  regardless  of 
qualifications  and  regardless  of  individual  characteristics  and  in- 
terests. This  statement  leads  to  the  discussion  of  the  second 
determining  factor  of  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school. 

II.       THE    INDIVIDUAL   AS    A    DETERMINING    FACTOR. 

By  wise  men  who  are  guilty  of  the  folly  of  setting  up  a 
theory  and  then  compelling  facts  to  conform  thereto,  it  is  argued 
that  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  schoolmasters  should,  at 
least  by  this  time,  have  been  able  to  evolve  a  uniform  course  of 
study  well  suited  to  all  youths  aspiring  to  a  liberal  education. 
The  human  mind  is  ever  searching  for  unifying  principles,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  has  been  a  favorite  doctrine  of  educators 
that  there  is  one  plan  of  education,  in  comparison  with  which 
other  schemes  are  decidedly  inferior.  For  years  in  the  olden 
time  the  trivium,  consisting  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics, 
was  considered  the  sacred  trinity  of  the  secondary  school  ; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  since  the  curriculum  of  the 
Renaissance  was  enthroned  in  the  pedagogic  heart,  many  of  the 
greatest  scholars  and  greatest  teachers  have  honestly  believed 
that  in  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  is  to  be  found  another 
sacred  trinity,  and  that  they  are  the  only  disciplinary  studies 
par  excellence.  No  one  can  exaggerate  the  blessings  to  the 
human  race  following  the  discovery  of  the  languages  and  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome.  For  the  revival  of  humanism,  whose 
chief  instruments  were  the  classics,  the  modern  world  cannot 
have  too  great  reverence  ;  of  the  intrinsic  values  of  Latin  and 
Greek    and  mathematics  as  •  instruments  of   culture   today,    it 
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would  be  difficult  to  form  too  high  an  estimate.  But,  in  order 
to  accord  high  honor  to  these  three  subjects  it  is  not  necessary 
to  declare  that  they  shall  be  studied  by  all  people  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  thorough  education.  To  prescribe  them  for  all  stu- 
dents simply  because  of  their  disciplinary  value  is  assuming  that 
all  minds  are  patterned  after  a  common  mold  and  are,  therefore, 
responsive  to  the  same  forms  of  discipline.  The  belief  that  there 
is  a  uniform  boy  is  a  myth,  and  any  system  of  education  founded 
upon  that  myth  is  irrational. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  modern  graded  school  system 
is  most  vulnerable.  The  greatest  weakness  of  that  system,  and 
the  one  which  in  recent  years  has  been  most  clearly  pointed  out, 
is  the  policy  which  makes  the  idea  of  uniformity  dominant,  the 
policy  which  is  founded  upon  the  delusion  which  contends  that 
all  children  are  born  with  equal  and  like  powers  of  mind,  and 
that  the  same  treatment  of  these  powers  in  different  individuals 
will  produce  the  same  results.  Now,  upon  even  slight  observa- 
tion and  reflection,  every  one  reaches  the  conclusion  that  children 
are  not  born  equal  as  to  mental  power  any  more  than  they  come 
into  this  world  equal  with  respect  to  physical  being.  Everyone 
knows  that  even  children  found  in  the  same  family  manifest  the 
greatest  differences  as  to  mental  characteristics  and  adaptations. 
Any  institution,  therefore,  which  by  uniform  treatment  seeks  to 
destroy  the  personality  of  the  individual,  is  pursuing  a  policy 
which  prevents  both  the  individual  and  society  from  enjoying  the 
development  of  his  peculiar  talents  to  the  highest  degree. 

In  the  selection  of  culture-material  for  the  elementary  school, 
it  is  not  so  necessary  to  regard  the  characteristic  differences  of 
children,  because  the  elementary  course  of  study  is  primarily 
intended  to  place  the  child  in  possession  of  the  school  arts, 
which  he  will  afterward  use  regardless  of  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing his  special  powers  and  interests  may  lead  him  to  undertake. 
This  view  with  respect  to  the  elementary  school  is  itself 
questioned  by  some ;  but  the  student  in  the  secondary  school  has 
certainly  reached  the  age  when  he  begins  to  disclose  his  individ- 
ual interests,  and  school  authorities  can  perform  no  greater 
service  to  him  and  to  the  world  than  to  furnish  him  abundant 
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opportunity  to  follow  the  lead  of  his  special  aptitudes.  If  the 
secondary  school  were  so  conducted  as  to  convince  parents  that 
it  furnishes  every  youth  what  is  best  for  himself,  and  if  the  youth 
were  likewise  possessed  of  the  same  idea,  we  would  never  again 
be  called  upon  to  listen  to  a  series  of  answers  to  the  question, 
Why  are  so  few  boys  to  be  found  in  the  higher  grades  of 
the  public  schools  ? 

That  colleges  and  universities  are  recognizing  the  wisdom  of 
consulting  the  needs  of  the  individual  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  their  courses  of  study  are  largely  optional.  In  our  own 
country  there  is  not  a  reputable  institution  of  higher  learning* 
in  which  the  old  four-year  curriculum,  prescribed  for  all  students, 
obtains.  In  Germany  for  many  years  absolutely  free  election  of 
university  courses  has  prevailed.  The  American  universities 
have  further  shown  their  disregard  of  the  idea  of  uniformity  by 
allowing  different  studies  to  be  presented  for  entrance.  The 
president  of  the  oldest  university  in  this  country,  in  his  annual 
report  of  1896-7,  thus  expressed  the  view  which  has  year  by 
year  been  gaining  in  popularity  among  thoughtful  students  of 
education : 

The  future  attitude  of  Harvard  is  likely  to  be,  not  continued  insistence 
upon  certain  school  studies  as  essential  preparation  for  college,  but  insistence 
that  the  gate  to  university  education  should  not  be  closed  on  the  candidate  in 
consequence  of  his  omission  at  school  of  any  particular  studies,  provided  that 
his  school  course  has  been  so  composed  as  to  afford  him  a  sound  training  of 

some  sort Harvard  University  has  long  represented  the  principle  of 

election  of  college  studies,  and  had  found  nothing  but  advantage  in  the 
application  of  that  principle.  It  is  natural  that  the  college  should  seek  to 
further  the  adoption  of  the  same  principle  in  secondary  schools  and  in 
requirements  for  admission  to  college. 

The  University  of  Texas  is  in  harmony  with  the  modern  view 
on  this  subject,  for  the  only  absolute  requirements  for  entrance 
are  English  and  elementary  mathematics  (algebra  and  plain 
geometry) .  The  history  requirement  may  be  absolved  in  four 
different  ways — by  presenting  general  history  or  American  his- 
tory or  English  history  or  by  a  combination  of  English  and 
American  history.  The  other  entrance  requirements  are  elect- 
ive.    Of  foreign  languages  one  or  more  may  be  selected  from 
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the  group  composed  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  and 
Spanish,  and  the  privilege  of  election  is  extended  with  respect  to 
the  natural  sciences,  physiology  and  hygiene,  physical  geogra- 
phy, botany,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

The  chief  objection  urged  against  any  attempt  to  consult  the 
special  preference  and  capacity  of  the  high-school  pupil  is  the 
contention  that  the  policy  of  election,  founded,  as  it  is,  upon  the 
doctrine  of  interest,  will  lead  the  pupil  to  avoid  the  performance 
of  any  task  not  particularly  agreeable  to  himself.  Now,  no  one 
questions  the  great  desirability  of  training  the  student  to  habits 
of  industry.  Educational  thinkers  of  every  faith  and  order 
unite  in  the  belief  that  all  the  functions  of  the  school  have  ulti- 
mately but  one  purpose — to  add  to  the  number  of  the  world's 
patient,  continuous,  effective  workers;  but  the  objection  just  now 
mentioned  does  not  correctly  represent  the  results  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  election.  The  charge  itself  is  open 
to  criticism,  for  it  is  founded  upon  a  misconception  of  the  doc- 
trine it  attacks.  The  great  value  derived  from  the  performance 
of  a  disagreeable  task  arises,  not  from  the  fact  that  the  task  is 
disagreeable,  but  because  it  is  organically  related  with  a  desirable 
object.  The  adult  whose  life  is  one  round  of  disagreeable  acts, 
having  no  connection  with  agreeable  results,  is  not  living  the  life 
a  human  being  ought  to  live,  but  is  dragging  out  a  miserable 
existence,  from  which  all  joy  and  hope  are  eliminated,  and  com- 
pared with  which  such  slavery  as  existed  in  the  southern  states 
is  a  paradise.  The  truth  is,  that  even  the  ascetic  of  old  daily 
persecuted  his  body,  not  because  he  rejoiced  in  suffering  per  sef 
but  because  he  gloried  in  ordering  his  life  in  such  a  way  as 
he  believed  would  eventually  place  his  feet  upon  the  spiritual 
mountain-tops,  and  give  him  visions  of  glory  for  which  his  soul 
had  long  been  yearning. 

Again,  the  etymology  of  the  word  "interest"  {inter  and  est) 
discloses  its  educational  significance.  Any  study  becomes  full 
of  interest  in  the  pedagogic  sense  when  the  student  rightly  con- 
siders it  vitally  connected  with  the  process  of  his  own  self- 
realization.  If  this  vital  connection  be  not  clearly  perceived  by 
him,  or  at  least  strongly  believed  by  him  to  exist,  the  funda- 
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mental  motive  to  strong  and  persistent  effort  is  lost.  Seeing  no 
justification  for  the  burdens  laid  upon  him  in  prosecuting  the 
study,  he  refuses  to  bear  them  altogether  or  he  expends  his 
energies  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  bear  as  few  of  them  as 
possible.  The  compulsory  pursuit  of  any  distasteful  study  thus 
leads  the  pupil  to  be  satisfied  with  only  partial  scholastic  success, 
and  leaves  with  him  no  stimulus  to  prosecute  that  subject  in  its 
higher  aspects.  At  the  earliest  opportunity  he  will  not  only 
refuse  to  press  forward  to  complete  mastery,  but,  in  conformity 
with  a  well-known  law  of  the  mind,  he  will  also  proceed  to  divest 
himself  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  what  little  knowledge  or  disci- 
pline he  may  have  suffered  himself  to  acquire.  This  psychologi- 
caLprinciple  is  well  expressed  by  Vergil,  when  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  iEneas  the  words,  "  animus  meminisse  horret,  luctuque 
refugit."1 

To  what  extent  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  indi- 
vidual student  should  be  carried,  is  a  problem  to  which  many 
solutions  may  be  offered  ;  but  the  doctrine  which  this  paper 
seeks  to  emphasize  is  that,  no  matter  what  answer  be  given  to 
the  question  concerning  the  degree  of  election  in  the  secondary 
school,  some  form  of  election,  by  the  student,  by  his  parents,  by 
his  teachers,  or  by  them  all  acting  conjointly,  is  indispensable  if 
his  own  capacity  and  special  talents  are  "to  be  considered  and 
developed. 

The  two  fundamental  doctrines  which  have  been  treated  in 
this  paper,  constitute  an  indestructible  foundation  for  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  secondary  school.  Local  conditions,  and  others 
not  so  local,  now  prevent  the  adequate  application  of  these 
doctrines  ,*  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  justify  the  belief 
that  the  future  has  in  store  a  day  when  the  secondary  school  will 
discharge  every  reasonable  obligation  to  the  individual  pupil  and 
to  the  civilization  of  which  his  life  is  to  be  a  component  part. 
To  help  speed  the  coming  of  that  day  is  the  pleasure,  as  it  is  the 
duty,  of  every  lover  of  learning  and  every  lover  of  man. 

W.  S.  Sutton. 
The  University  of  Texas. 

1  Vergil,  jEneid,  Bk.  II„  1.  12. 
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One  does  not  not  need  to  be  recognized  as  a  philosopher  in 
order  to  observe  that  what  is  often  boasted  as  being  a  continu- 
ous scheme  of  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university 
has  in  it  a  serious  crack,  not  to  say  an  almost  perilous  break. 
There  is  something  like  a  "jumping-o£f  place"  between  the 
grammar  school  and  the  high  school.  This,  we  believe,  is  recog- 
nized and  admitted  by  all  school  men  and  women. 

The  lamentations  of  the  high-school  teacher  over  the  lack  of 
preparation  of  the  average  grammar-school  pupil  are  almost  piti- 
ful to  hear.  The  wail  of  the  grammar-school  teacher  that  both 
she  and  her  pupils  are  misunderstood  by  the  specialist  "above" 
is  no  less  mournful.  The  teacher  in  the  high  school  and  the 
teacher  in  the  grammar  school  are  calling  each  other  names  and 
saying  sarcastic  things  about  each  other.  Meanwhile  the  pupil 
is  the  sufferer.  An  arbitrator,  with  plenary  power  to  settle  these 
disputes  must  come  forward,  else  the  welfare  of  the  pupil  will 
not  be  so  sacredly  guarded  even  as  it  is  now.  The  probability 
is  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  entirely  with  either  the  grammar 
school  or  the  high  school.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that  whatever 
may  be  the  flaw  in  the  continuity  of  our  system,  or  systems,  it 
is  historical ;  that  is,  it  has  developed,  and  made  itself  apparent, 
with  the  progress  of  educational  thought  and  experience. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  is  honestly  endeavoring  to  state  the 
case  as  he  sees  it,  and  as  he  knows  many  wiser  than  he  have 
looked  upon  it  for  a  long  time.  This  is  a  problem  that,  like  all 
other  problems  in  education  and  elsewhere,  has  to  be  solved. 
Any  person  who  has  a  contribution  to  make  toward  the  solution 
of  a  problem  in  education  is  derelict  in  his  duty  if  he  fails  to 
submit  it  to  a  competent  tribunal.  If  it  proves  of  no  value  other 
than  to  evoke  criticism,  the  effort  has  not  been  made  in  vain. 

The  high  school  is  taught  by  specialists.  Each  teacher  there 
is  supposed  to  know  one  thing  better  than  she  knows  anything 
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else.  She  brings  to  her  subject  in  the  high  school  a  rich  fund 
of  knowledge  acquired  only  after  years  of  severe  study.  The 
best  high  schools  in  the  country,  as  a  rule,  admit  no  teacher  to 
the  corps,  who,  in  addition  to  pursuing  a  regular  college  course, 
has  not  specialized  at  least  one  year  in  the  subject  she  desires  to 
teach.  A  university  graduate  without  experience  who  has  made 
a  specialty  of  a  certain  subject,  will  be  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  our  high  schools  in  preference  to  a  normal  graduate  of  many 
years '  experience  in  teaching,  even  though  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  latter  has  been  a  student  of  the  same  subject  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  her  teaching  career. 

This  policy  of  choosing  instructors  has  worked  incalculable 
harm  to  the  high  schools.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
statement,  but  it  is  the  rule,  that  the  specialists  in  our  high 
schools,  while  they  have  given  a  great  amount  of  time  to  their 
subject,  have  given  little  or  no  attention  to  the  study  of  education 
itself  as  a  subject.  Pedagogy  and  psychology  are  not  a  part  of 
the  training  of  the  specialist  in  the  high  school.  And  yet  if  we 
understand  at  all  the  educational  movement  of  our  time  as  it  is 
interpreted  by  students  of  the  problem,  pedagogy  and  psychol- 
ogy are  two  of  the  absolute  essentials  that  the  teacher  in  high 
school,  grammar  school,  or  university  should  know.  We  are 
fully  aware  that  many  college  and  university  graduates  regard 
these  names  as  mere  shibboleths  of  little  minds.  In  fact,  a  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  universities  in  this 
country  said  as  much,  in  an  article  which  was  published  in  a 
leading  educational  periodical,  less  than  one  year  ago. 

It  is  admitted  by  everybody  that  a  knowledge  of  a  subject  is 
not  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  teach  it.  Experience  is 
usually  considered  one  test  of  teaching  ability.  Yet  our  high 
schools  choose  for  instructors  year  after  year  men  and  women 
whose  sole  recommendation  is  that  they  have  won  recognition 
as  students  in  a  certain  subject.  Many  of  these  prove  to  be 
excellent  teachers.     Several  do  not. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  study  per  se  of  biology,  or  history,  or 
mathematics  calculated  to  develop  the  teaching  power.  Why 
should  not  the  specialist  be  required  to  take  a  course  io  educa- 
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tion  before  he  is  allowed  to  take  up  the  work  of  teaching?  Is  it 
entirely  unessential  that  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  know  some- 
thing of  psychology  and  its  applications  to  pedogogy?  Is  a 
person  qualified  to  teach  our  young  men  and  women  in  the  high 
schools  who  is  ignorant  of  the  important  problem  of  adolesence? 

The  high -school  teacher  often  is  so  engrossed  with  her  sub- 
ject that  she  is  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  main  subject 
before  her,  the  pupil.  Then,  again,  the  specialist  is  so  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  she  is  teaching  that 
she  oftentimes  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
specialists  teaching  their  subjects  in  the  same  institution.  As  a 
consequence,  the  poor  pupil  is  burdened  with  more  work  than  a 
strong  man  can  do  even  after  he  has  become  master  of  the  dif- 
ficult "  art  of  study."  Here  lies  one  of  the  chief  criticisms  against 
the  high  school.  The  new  pupil,  when  he  enters  the  high  school, 
is  simply  overwhelmed  with  the  amount  of  work  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  do. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  by  the  high-school  teacher,  that  owing 
to  the  elective  courses  now  offered  in  most  of  our  high  schools 
the  pupil  does  not  have  to  select  more  work  than  his  strength 
and  time  will  enable  him  to  do.  It  remains  a  fact,  however, 
that  if  the  pupil  finishes  the  course  in  three  and  one-half  or  four 
years,  he  must  select  about  so  many  subjects  anyhow.  The  fault 
does  not  lie  in  the  number  of  subjects  that  the  high-school  pupil 
must  take.  It  lies  with  the  instructors  who  discourage  him  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  by  assigning  him  more  work  than  he  can 
possibly  prepare. 

Again,  as  a  rule,  the  high-school  teacher  does  not  regard 
teaching  so  important  as  does  the  grammar-school  teacher.  The 
specialist  in  the  high  school  assigns  a  certain  lesson  and  with 
little  or  no  discussion,  aside  from  what  the  author  gives  in  the 
text,  she  expects  the  pupil  to  come  to  class  next  day  prepared 
to  recite.  The  pupil  who  comes  from  the  grammar  school 
becomes  discouraged  with  this  kind  of  treatment  and  quits.  His 
teacher  in  the  grammar  school,  when  a  new  subject  was  taken 
up,  called  the  attention  of  the  class  to  its  essential  features  before 
a  lesson  was  assigned. 
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One  more  thing  in  which  the  high-school  teacher  fails  is  this: 
she  does  not  become  acquainted  with  her  pupils.  It  is  not 
altogether  her  fault  that  this  condition  exists.  The  manner  in 
which  the  work  in  the  high  school  is  carried  out  from  day  to 
day  and  from  hour  to  hour  is  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for 
this.  The  pupil  sees  his  instructor  during  a  recitation  and 
occasionally  in  the  halls.  But  that  close  contact  between  pupil 
and  teacher,  without  which  much  of  our  teaching  is  of  little  avail, 
is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  our  large  city  high  schools. 

Now,  the  grammar  school  has  its  faults  and  the  grammar- 
school  teacher  has  hers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  too  much  teach- 
ing is  done  in  the  grammar  school — too  much  talking,  too  much 
assisting  the  pupil  to  do  what  he  can  as  well  do  for  himself,  and 
better  too.  The  pupil  in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school 
should  be  thrown  more  on  his  own  resources  than  he  has  been  in 
the  other  grades.  He  should  learn  the  habit  of  independent 
study.  He  should  be  taught  how  to  do  things.  Then  he  should 
understand  that  he  must  do  these  things  without  any  assistance 
whatsoever  from  his  teacher.  The  tendency  of  the  grammar- 
school  teacher  is  to  make  everything  as  easy  as  possible  for  the 
pupil.  This  is  certainly  a  great  mistake.  The  eighth-grade 
pupil  has  more  capacity  for  independent  work  than  the  gram- 
mar-school teacher  accredits  to  him. 

The  grammar-school  teacher  is  not  often  a  university  gradu- 
ate and  she  does  not  always  have  the  respect  that  she  should 
have  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  high-school  specialist.  She 
is  not  able  to  sympathize  with  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  or  her  life  in 
working  out  the  details  of  a  single  subject.  Ripe  scholarship  is 
entitled  to  courteous  respect.  But  it  is  well  known  that  only 
those  who  possess  the  habits  of  the  student  can  appreciate  the 
attainments  of  the  scholar.  We  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  grammar-school  teachers  who  were  scholars  as  well  as 
teachers. 

The  city  schools  of  today  employ  no  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  who  have  not  had  the  equivalent  of  a  normal- 
school  training  in  addition  to  being  high-school  graduates.     It 
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too  otten  occurs  that  the  normal-school  graduate  thinks  herself 
the  equal  in  scholarship  of  the  college  or  university  graduate. 
This  is  a  false  conception.  The  normal  school  cannot  furnish, 
nor  does  it  pretend  to  furnish,  in  two  years  what  the  university 
requires  four  years  to  accomplish.  But  it  gives  to  the  teacher 
who  wishes  to  take  up  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  elementary 
school  what  the  university  does  not  offer,  only  as  elective — a 
training  school  and  work  in  psychology  and  pedagogy. 

It  is  a  pity  but  it  is  sometimes  true  that  the  highly  educated 
man  is  a  snob.  He  is  very  much  impressed  with  the  important 
place  that  he  occupies  in  the  world  because  he  is  schooled  and 
every  one  knows  he  is.  Some  such  occupy  positions  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  harm  that  they  do  is  not  possible  to  es- 
timate. Education  in  a  true  sense  should  succeed  in  making  its 
possessor  modest,  for  the  educated  man  is  he  who  realizes  how 
little  he  knows  in  comparison  with  what  there  is  yet  unlearned. 

Making  out  of  our  high  schools  an  intellectual  aristocracy 
will  not  help  to  bridge  the  chasm  that  already  exists  between  it 
and  the  grammar  school.  The  introduction  of  college  methods 
of  teaching  into  our  secondary  schools  may  be  just  the  thing, 
but  the  writer  of  this  article  and  a  few  other  persons  as  well,  do 
not  think  so.  Altogether  too  much  is  expected  of  our  boys  and 
girls  when  they  go  into  the  high  school  so  far  as  the  habit  of 
study  goes.  The  grammar  school  is  blamed  for  not  furnishing 
what  human  nature  cannot  possibly  supply.  The  high-school 
specialists  contend  that  the  pupil  who  comes  to  the  high  school 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  outlined  there.  The  student  of 
psychology  knows  that  no  boy  or  girl  ought  to  be  required  to  do 
all  that  our  high  schools  demand  and  do  it  in  the  way  that  the 
high  school  insists  it  must  be  done.  The  psychologist  has 
studied  the  problem  of  the  child,  and  until  the  high-school 
teacher  gives  this  problem  more  thought  and  consideration,  the 
present  status  of  the  case  will  be  unchanged. 

It  may  not  be  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but  we  believe  it 
would  help  to  solve  it,  if  grammar-school  teachers  who  are  effi- 
cient were  promoted  to  the  high  school.  There  are  college  grad- 
uates who  are  glad  to  get  positions  in  our  grammar  schools  in 
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order  to  acquire  experience.  Is  there  any  reason  why  such 
teachers  should  not  be  promoted  to  high-school  positions  ?  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  every  high-school  teacher  were  re- 
quired to  serve  a  term  of  years  in  the  grammar  schools  before 
she  is  admitted  to  the  high  school. 

If  the  continuity  of  our  educational  system  is  to  be  unbroken, 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  this  is  one  way  to  preserve  it.  The 
teacher  who  has  taught  in  the  grammar  school  knows  a  phase  of 
the  problem  of  education  that  the  specialist  never  can  know  who 
enters  the  high  school  as  instructor  in  a  single  subject.  And  if 
such  a  teacher  is  qualified  from  the  point  of  view  of  scholarship 
to  teach  in  the  high  school,  what  better  thing  can  we  do  toward 
closing  up  the  gap  between  the  high  school  and  the  grammar 
school  than  to  promote  such  a  teacher  ? 

If  the  problem  that  the  education  of  the  children  of  this 
country  presents  for  solution  is  ever  to  be  more  nearly  solved 
than  at  present,  it  will  not  be  by  having  a  superintendent  and  a 
few  principals  who  are  supposed  to  do  all  the  thinking  about 
the  general  problem  and  an  army  of  instructors  totally  ignorant 
that  there  is  any  problem  at  all.  Instructors  should  be  employed 
who  know  their  subject,  and  its  relation  to  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  ;  who  know  that  there  is  an  elementary-school  prob- 
lem and  a  secondary-school  problem,  and  that  the  solution  of 
neither  is  independent  of  the  other ;  who,  in  addition  to  erudi- 
tion, possess  the  insight  that  enables  one  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  that  confront  the  beginner  who  sets  out 
to  explore  the  boundless  domain  of  learning. 

The  National  Educational  Association  which  met  at  Minne- 
apolis in  July  drafted  a  "  Declaration  of  Principles."  One  of 
the  statements  made  in  that  declaration  is  this:  "We  would 
plead  for  unity  of  effort  for  the  complete  education  of  the  child 
constantly  keeping  in  mind  that  the  present  division  of  the  work 
of  instruction  into  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  is  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  only.  The  character  of  the  work  is  not  to 
be  influenced  by  any  such  division.  The  growth  of  the  child 
through  education  into  full  manhood  or  womanhood  is  to  be  a 
continuous  process,  marred  by  no  imaginary  lines  of  division." 
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Every  one  knows  that  such  terms  as  "elementary"  and  "sec- 
ondary "  should  be  for  the  purposes  of  administration  only  ;  but 
we  all  know  that  in  practice  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  just 
as  great  a  break  between  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  and 
the  Freshman  year  in  college  as  between  the  eighth  grade  and 
the  high  school. 

The  university,  itself,  is,  in  no  small  degree,  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  plan  that  is  supposed  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
elementary  school,  and  the  secondary  school.  It  has  dictated 
to  the  high  schools  what  their  courses  of  study  shall  be  and  the 
high  school  in  turn  has  influenced  the  curricula  of  the  grammar 
schools.     This  is  all  as  it  should  not  be. 

J.  L.  Donahue. 

Ashland  School, 
Denver,  Col. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


George  Herbert  Locke. 


The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  established  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  has  now  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and,  in  the  marvelously  short  time  of  two  years,  has 
the  college  abundantly  proved  its  right  to  be  part  of  our  national  edu- 

EffT/fAMCE  EX  AMI' 

nation  board  cational  life.  True,  the  first  year  was  specially  successful, 
more  so  than  the  most  sanguine  of  the  promoters  imagined ; 
but  there  were  many  of  our  too  numerous  educational  wiseacres  who  warned 
us  of  "  new  brooms  "  and  of  too  great  ambitions.  The  pessimist  has  been 
completely  worsted  by  the  second  annual  report  of  the  board  which  has 
just  been  issued.  It  is  a  record  of  triumphs.  The  number  of  candidates 
presenting  themselves  for  examination  has  increased  from  973  to  1,362. 
The  number  from  New  York  last  year  was  61 6,  this  year  it  was  650;  but  the 
number  outside  the  city  last  year  was  357,  while  this  year  it  had  increased 
to  712,  or  an  increase  of  almost  100  per  cent. 

Forty-one  states  were  represented  among  the  candidates.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that  Chicago  ranks  next  to  New  York  in  the  number  sent  up  for 
examination.  The  increase  in  this  city  was  over  100  per  cent,  and  will  likely 
increase  still  more  next  year  when  the  merits  and  advantages  of  these  exami- 
nations become  better  known.  The  questions  were  a  little  more  difficult  this 
year,  but  were  fair,  and  represented  pretty  well  what  a  graduate  of  a  high 
school  ought  to  know.  These  are  published  in  book  form,  and  sold  for  the 
board  by  Ginn  &  Co.  No  principal  of  a  high  school  can  afford  to  be  without 
these  guides. 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  to  examine  the  ages  of  the  candidates.  The 
classification  is  as  follows : 


Number  of 

Number  of 

A*e. 

Candidates. 

A«c 

Candidates. 

Fourteen  years 

14 

Twenty-six  years 

5 

Fifteen  years    - 

90 

Twenty-seven  years  - 

2 

Sixteen  years 

206 

Twenty-eight  years 

4 

Seventeen  years 

369 

Twenty-nine  years    - 

I 

Eighteen  years 

-       289 

Thirty-one  years 

3 

Nineteen  years 

221 

Thirty-two  years 

1 

Twenty  years 

-           -          56 

Thirty-five    - 

1 

Twenty-one  years     - 

34 

Forty-eight 

1 

Twenty-two  years 

13 

Age  not  stated 

-       35 

Twenty -three  years  - 

12 

— — 

Twenty-four  years 

2 

it37* 

Twenty-five-years     - 

3 
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It  is  encouraging  to  notice  that  those  who  were  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years  of  age  exceeded  in  number  those  of  eighteen  and  nineteen,  while  a 
surprisingly  gratifying  number  were  only  fifteen. 

The  total  number  of  answer-books  sent  us  by  these  1,372  students  was 
12,251,  of  which  5,267  were  read  a  second  time,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been 
rated  below  60  per  cent.  The  interests  of  the  candidate  are  excellently 
safeguarded  by  this  expedient. 

But  the  most  interesting  table  is  that  in  which  appears  a  detailed  account 
of  the  results  of  the  examination.  This  ought  to  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  examination  papers. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  statistics  in  connection  with  certain  sub- 
jects. In  Latin  the  high  percentage  in  Caesar  is  remarkable.  The  highest 
rating  was  obtained  by  a  larger  percentage  of  students  than  in  any  other 
subject.  Latin  composition,  elementary,  and  advanced,  suffered  severely. 
The  examinations  in  these  subjects  were  not  very  difficult,  but  composition 
in  Latin  is  a  neglected  branch  of  our  secondary  education.  Boys  and  girls 
are  expected  to  attain  proficiency  in  composition  from  a  study  of  Caesar  or 
of  Cicero  with  a  little  practice*  in  retranslating,  or  in  working  over  short 
sentences  which  illustrate  certain  idioms.  This  was  the  popular  doctrine 
some  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  composition  in  English, 
but  fortunately  times  have  changed,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  rhetoric 
and  composition ;  it  is  no  longer  merely  a  subsidiary  part  of  education.  The 
papevs  in  advanced  Latin  composition  this  year  were  easier  than  those  set  at 
the  entrance  scholarship  examinations  to  the  English  Public  Schools.  We 
have  been  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  literature  and  too  little  to  the 
composition.  The  report  in  Greek  tells  the  same  tale,  but  it  does  not  carry 
as  great  a  lesson  because  of  the  less  number  of  students. 

The  results  in  history  are  a  little  disappointing.  In  English  and  Ameri- 
can history  the  percentage  obtaining  first  or  even  second-class  standing  is 
extremely  low  —  only  1.2  per  cent,  obtaining  a  rating  of  90-100  in  either 
subject,  while  17.8  per  cent,  were  in  the  class  rated  0-40  per  cent,  in  English 
history  and  16.5  per  cent,  in  the  same  class  in  American  history. 

A  study  of  the  results  in  mathematics  shows  us  that  elementary  algebra 
suffered  less  than  plane  geometry;  solid  geometry  claims  its  usual  large 
share  of  victims. 

The  results  in  advanced  French  and  advanced  German  help  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  these  subjects  are  best  pursued  in  the  college.  These 
examinations  might  well  be  omitted. 

The  following  colleges  are  now  represented  on  the  board  :  Barnard, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Bucknell,  Colgate,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  Lehigh, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Mount  Holyoke,  New  York,  Rutgers, 
Swarthmore,  Syracuse,  Union,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Rochester,  Vassar, 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  Wellesley,  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore.     These  are  active  members.    The  certificate 
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of  this  board  is  received  and  given  credit  by  almost  every  college  in  this 
country,  and  the  principals  of  many  of  our  secondary  schools  are  using  these 
examinations  as  a  test  of  graduation.  They  furnish  a  standard  of  judgment 
wholly  removed  from  any  local  influence,  and  these  results,  combined  with 
the  value  placed  upon  the  daily  work  of  the  pupil,  ought  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory "  leaving  examination." 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  of  the  board  is  that  it  has  no  "  passing 
mark."  It  acts  as  an  independent  appraiser,  fixes  the  value  after  a  careful 
examination,  and  communicates  the  value  to  the  candidate  who  presents  the 
certificate  at  his  college  port  of  entry.  The  board  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
standards  fixed  by  the  college  concerned.  This  is  a  very  strong  point  in  favor 
of  the  system,  and  as  the  appraising  is  done  by  representatives  of  the  second- 
ary schools  as  well  as  of  the  colleges,  the  candidates  and  the  general  educa- 
tional public  cannot  but  have  full  confidence  in  the  certificate  issued. 

The  great  success  of  this  movement  is  due  particularly  to  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia,  to  whose  skill  in  organization,  to 
whose  enthusiasm  in  advocacy,  and  to  whose  clear  discernment  of  the  needs 
of  unification  in  our  higher  education,  we  owe  so  much.  The  smoothness 
with  which  the  comparatively  new  machinery  ran  this  year  proves  that  the 
secretary,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  has  studied  well  the  great  problem  and  pro- 
vided for  the  many  emergencies  that  always  arise  in  connection  with  such  a 
large  and  complicated  project. 

The  regular  autumn  meeting  was  held  at  Peoria  on  the  ioth  and  nth  of 

October,  and  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  history  of  the  club.    On 

the  evening  of  Friday,  Professor  H.  P.  Judson,  of  the  Univer- 

tme  iLunoi8  sjtv  0£  Chicago,  gave  an  address  on  u  Civics."     h  was  a 

Schoolmasters* 

Club  straight,  common  sense,  practical  talk  upon  the  place  that 

this  subject  ought  to  have  in  the  school  life  of  boys  and 
girls  so  that  they  may  recognize  that  intelligent  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  government  is  not  only  a  privilege  but  a  duty  and  a  responsibility  that  must 
not  be  shirked.  Especially  convincing  was  his  point  that  too  much  time  was 
now  spent  upon  the  study  of  the  details  of  our  federal  and  state  system,  and 
too  little  upon  the  important  aspects  of  municipal  government.  The  eleva- 
tion of  municipal  ideals  is  dependent  upon  the  interest  and  intelligence  dis- 
played in  our  schools  in  thinking  upon  the  things  that  are  wise  and  honest 
and  of  good  report.  It  is  not  so  much  the  wickedness  of  the  bad  that  we 
must  guard  against  as  the  apathy  of  the  so-called  good.  In  the  discussion 
that  followed  the  address  it  was  very  apparent  that  the  mastering  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  text-book  was  in  this,  as  in  other  subjects,  the  too  general  practice. 
On  Saturday,  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  principal  of  the  Township  High  School  of 
Joliet,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Extension  of  High-School  Privileges  in  a  Com- 
munity." This  fairly  bristled  with  suggestions  and  provoked  a  very  animated 
discussion.    He  recommended  that  an  evening  school  should  be  established  in 
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connection  with  the  high  school,  and  gave  interesting  facts  in  connection  with 
such  a  scheme ;  that  the  high  school  should  admit  students  of  eighteen  years 
and  upward  who  had  not  and  could  not  pass  the  examination  for  entrance, 
but  who  desired  to  add  to  their  meager  education.  The  number  of  these 
would  not  be  large  and  the  proof  of  their  desire  must  be  shown  by  the  work 
done  during  the  first  few  months.  The  standard  for  judgment  is  progress, 
and  the  force  of  Mr.  Brown's  illustrations  of  what  had  been  done  at  Joliet, 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  Superintendent  Stableton,  of  Bloomington,  who 
told  of  boys  working  in  the  stores  of  that  city  who  attended  the  high  school 
for  one  or  two  hours  a  day,  and  whose  attendance  was  full  of  meaning  and 
help  to  them  and  did  not  disturb  "the  established  order  of  things"  so 
ardently  worshiped  by  some  school  men.  Principal  Thomson,  of  the  Gales- 
burg  High  School,  gave  additional  strength  by  illustrations  of  what  had  been 
done  in  that  city,  not  only  for  those  in  the  city  itself,  but  for  many  in  the  sur- 
rounding rural  districts  whose  advantages  had  been  meager,  but  whose  ambi- 
tion led  them  to  desire  something  that  would  enable  them  to  rise.  This 
desire  to  rise  is  the  heritage  of  every  girl  and  boy  in  this  country  ;  our  litera- 
ture is  full  of  the  lives  of  men  who  from  the  humblest  positions  in  life  have 
risen  to  the  command  of  the  various  divisions  of  our  national  life.  It  is  only 
a  short  time  since,  at  a  dinner  of  great  and  wealthy  men  in  New  York 
City,  it  was  proposed  that  as  a  last  toast  of  the  evening  some  one  offer :  "The 
Boy  from  the  Farm."  Nobody  could  be  found  to  act  inasmuch  as  such  was 
the  beginning  of  all  present. 

The  various  correspondence  study  institutions  of  this  country  have  sprung 
into  being  —  and  into  such  wide-spread  and  wealthy  being  —  to  satisfy  this 
desire.  .The  education  given  in  many  of  these  is  poor,  lamentably  poor  ;  in 
many  cases  it  is  a  get-learning-quick  scheme,  a  veneer  that  will  not  last 
when  exposed  to  the  rude  elements.  The  public  high  school,  supported  by 
public  funds  ought  to  be  so  organized  as  to  hours,  material  equipment,  and 
course  of  study,  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  of  these  ambitious  but 
meagerly  prepared  persons  who  have  to  labor  during  part  of  the  day.  In 
many  of  our  cities  and  towns  there  are  large  high  schools  representing  an 
investment  of  upwards  of  $50,000,  and  which  annually  cost  a  large  sum  for 
maintenance.  Many  of  these  schools  are  in  session  only  five  hours  a  day. 
Is  this  a  paying  investment  ?  Five  hours  a  day  for  manufacturing  establish- 
ments would  be  laughed  at  by  the  practical  man,  but  we  seem  afraid  to  intro- 
duce business  ideas  into  school  work  lest  we  be  thought  sordid  and  material. 
The  church  and  the  school  have  been  the  two  prominent  institutions  of  our 
social  life  which  have  not  been  influenced  by  business  progress  and  into  the 
management  of  which  we  have  hesitated  to  introduce  business  methods.  The 
sacredness  of  neither  would  suffer  and  the  usefulness  of  both  would  be 
increased  by  such  a  connection. 

Again,  the  idea  of  too  many  teachers  is  that  school  is  a  place  where  recita- 
tions are  to  be  held,  where  the  teacher  is  to  find  out  if  John  Smith  has  acquired 
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the  amount  of  information  that  was  assigned  him  on  the  previous  day.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  method  by  which  the  information  is  to  be  acquired  is 
of  little  or  no  importance.  Very  likely  the  teacher  has  no  method  himself 
and  so  believes  in  none.  The  question  with  him  is  one  of  fact.  It  has  not 
occurred  to  him  that  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  show  the  pupil  how  to  get 
information,  how  to  attack  problems,  how  to  organize  knowledge  so  that  it  may 
be  useful,  how  to  estimate  the  comparative  value  of  things  in  accordance  with 
a  higher  ethical  and  intellectual  standard — in  fine  to  help  him  to  a  training  in 
choice. 

The  opportunties  for  aiding  self  development,  for  giving  these  ambitious 
girls  and  boys  now  nearing  the  ages  of  maturity  ought  to  be  furnished  by  the 
public  high  school.  Such  aid  through  the  correspondence-study  agencies 
lacks  the  very  essential  of  successful  teaching  and  successful  learning — the 
influence  of  life  on  life,  the  presence  of  the  interested  and  therefore  interest- 
ing teacher. 
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Nature  Study  and  Life.  By  Clifton  F.  Hodge,  Assistant  Professor  in 
Clark  University.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     Pp.  xv-f  514. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  modern  spirit  in  the  biological  sciences  has 
been  slow  in  becoming  established  in  the  grade  work  of  secondary  schools.  It  is 
quite  natural  and  proper  that  the  lower  part  of  our  educational  system  should  respond 
to  new  points  of  view  in  any  field  of  knowledge  less  readily  than  should  universities 
and  colleges.  This  is  true  partially  because  we  have  in  the  grades  a  more  unwieldy 
number  of  learners,  and  further  because  those  in  charge  are  in  less  direct  contact  with 
the  development  of  the  various  subjects  than  are  those  who  teach  in  universities  or 
even  in  high  schools,  Most  of  the  publications  designed  to  put  these  subjects  before 
the  boys  and  girls  have  been  inefficient.  This  fact,  while  due  in  different  cases  to  vari- 
ous combinations  of  causes,  is  doubtless  due  largely  to  inaccuracy  of  statement,  to  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  relative  advancement  and  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  to  a  failure  to 
present  the  material  so  that  it  will  be  sensible  and  interesting.  This  book  by  Mr. 
Hodge  is  a  most  excellent  attempt  to  correct  these  educational  evils,  and  its  good  influ- 
ence will  be  large. 

The  book  is  written  for  the  teacher,  and  presupposes  intelligence  and  interest 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  adapt  the  work  to  her  pupils.  The  first  and  second  chapters 
on  "The  Point  of  View,"  and  "Values  of  Nature  Study,"  respectively,  set  forth  the 
principles  which  organize  the  material.  The  purpose  of  nature  study  is  rather  ambig- 
uously stated  as  "  Learning  those  things  in  nature  that  are  best  worth  knowing  to  the 
end  of  doing  those  things  that  make  life  most  worth  living."  Since  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  race  attention  was  necessarily  directed  toward  economic  aspects  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  it  is  argued  that  science  work  with  the  children  should  take  the  same 
point  of  view.  Consequently  there  is  found  abundant  suggestion  as  to  the  economic 
significance  of  the  various  topics  considered.  Endless  opportunities  for  interesting 
work  with  insects  are  presented  in  a  half  dozen  chapters  given  entirely  to  that  subject 
Many  of  those  which  are  house  pests  are  discussed,  and  helpful  suggestions  are 
made  as  to  their  removal  and  prevention.  It  may  properly  be  questioned  whether  it 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  children  to  make  the  extensive  collections  of  insects  as 
planned.  Although  a  study  of  museum  specimens  illustrating  the  life  cycle  is  bene- 
ficial, most  of  such  work  should  be  done  with  living  insects. 

A  feature  of  the  book  especially  to  be  commended  is  that  which  relates  to  chil- 
dren's gardens.  This  phase  of  school  work,  hitherto  little  noticed  in  this  country, 
seems  destined  to  become  an  organic  part  of  our  system,  and  the  suggestions  here 
made  will  certainly  stimulate  such  work  in  many  schools.  For  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge of  soils  and  how  plants  grow,  for  development  of  industry,  a  feeling  of  owner- 
ship and  an  appreciation  of  agriculture,  and  for  manual-training  benefits  the  school 
garden  should  prove  an  efficient  factor.  It  is  possible  to  have  such  a  garden  without 
serious  loss  of  time  from  other  school  work.  Other  topics  considered  are  those  such 
as  birds,  frogs,  and  forestry.    Two  chapters  are  given  to  the  study  of  "  Flowering 
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Plants,**  and  the  closing  chapter  consists  of  an  outline  of  topics  suggested  for  study 
in  each  of  the  nine  grades. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  book  differs  from  others  in  the  same  field  in  the  method 
of  treatment  rather  than  in  the  subjects  considered.  Abundant  facts  are  presented, 
more  indeed  than  any  teacher  can  use  with  her  class,  but  the  sensible  presentation 
advocated  and  the  pleasing  absence  of  those  frivolous  things  which  are  found  in 
almost  all  of  our  nature  study  books,  are  the  especial  points  which  will  bring  this 
book  into  a  wide  field  of  usefulness.  With  its  excellence  in  this  regard  it  is  pecul- 
iarly unfortunate  that  the  author  should  include  "  legends  and  myths  "  as  a  part  of  his 
nature  study  course.  Not  infrequently  the  mythical  stories  which  have  been  told 
about  nature  have  made  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  present  satisfactorily  those  things 
which  are  true  and  really  more  wonderful  and  interesting  than  are  the  myths.  '*  The 
wonderland  of  childhood  must  henceforth  be  sought  within  the  domains  of  truth.  The 
strange  facts  of  natural  history,  and  the  sweet  mysteries  of  flowers  and  forests,  and 
hills  and  waters,  will  profitably  take  the  place  of  the  fairy  lore  of  the  past."  (J.  G. 
Whittier.)  The  text-matter  of  Nature  Study  and  Life  is  a  good  embodiment  of  the 
idea  in  the  quotation,  and  the  reviewer  cannot  see  why  legends  and  myths  are  included 
in  the  grade  plans.  This  feature,  however,  is  not  conspicuous,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  made  less  so  by  the  large  number  of  teachers  who  will  use  the  book.  Together 
with  Mr.  D.  Lange's  Nature  Study,  which  has  been  so  efficient,  this  book  by  Mr. 
Hodge  should  bring  us  rapidly  from  that  which  has  been  passing  under  the  name  of 
nature  study  into  a  real  study  of  those  accessible  things  in  elementary  science  which 
will  develop  the  boys  and  girls,  giving  them  an  abiding  interest  in  such  work,  and 
leave  them  with  a  store  of  useful  knowledge. 

Otis  W.  Caldwell. 

The  Eastern  State  Normal  School, 
Charleston,  111. 


SOME  ANCIENT  HISTORIES. 

Ancient  History  to  the  Death  of  Charlemagne,  By  Willis  Mason  West, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Boston :  Allyn 
&  Bacon,  1902.  Pp.  xxxvii +564. 

A  History  of  the  Orient  and  Greece — for  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By 
George  Willis  Botsford  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1001. 
Pp.  lxv  +  383. 

A  History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  By  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Seventh  edition:  Revised.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1901.     Pp.  xiii  +  560. 

Outlines  of  Roman  History — for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By 

William  C.  Morey,  Ph.D.     New  York  :     American  Book  Company. 

Pp.  348. 
History  of  the  Roman  People,     By  Charles  Seignobos.     Translation  edited 

by  William   Fairley,  Ph.D.     New  York  :     Henry,  Holt  &  Co.,  1902. 

Pp.x  +  526. 
West's  Ancient  History  is,  to  our  knowledge,  the  first  book  which  attempts  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  now  famous  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  "  in  covering  the 
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great  field  from  the  beginnings  of  history  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Many  fea- 
tures of  the  book  are  admirable.  The  author  has  an  eye  for  the  grouping  of  his 
material.  His  "  Analytical  Table  of  Contents  "  occupying  nearly  thirty  pages,  should 
be  a  veritable  treasure-house  to  most  teachers,  not  to  say,  pupils.  It  is  the  best  out- 
line of  the  subject  to  be  found  anywhere.  Of  course  all  parts  of  it  are  not  equally  well 
done,  it  is,  perhaps,  weakest  in  the  oriental  section  where  the  historical  development 
should  be  handled  as  a  whole,  not  broken  up  into  histories  of  the  several  countries. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  follows  this  outline  rigidly  and  discloses  the  fundamental 
defect  of  the  book — its  complexity.  The  analysis  is  too  complete  to  be  followed 
easily  from  page  to  page  of  the  text.  Add  to  this  the  author's  studied  emphasis  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  history  and  its  minimizing  of  outward  events,  of  wars  and  of  personal 
details  —  and  you  have  a  book  which  only  a  most  skilful  and  well-read  teacher  can 
use  successfully.  The  style,  too,  is  not  simple,  and  will  make  the  book  hard  reading 
for  the  class  of  pupils  for  which  it  is  intended.  These  objections  do  not  make  against 
the  solid  worth  of  the  author's  work,  but  only  against  the  availability  of  it  as  a  text- 
book. No  one  can  read  it  without  being  instructed,  or  without  recognizing  that  it  has 
been  written  by  one  who  has  made  thorough  studies  and  has  a  sense  of  order  and  form. 
The  maps  and  plans,  the  aids  to  teachers  and  helps  to  the  pupil  are  excellent. 

To  his  popular  and  excellent  History  of  Greece  Botsford  has  prefixed  some  account 
of  the  oriental  peoples,  and  thus  made  his  A  History  of  the  Orient  and  Greece,  The 
oriental  part,  which  especially  calls  for  notice,  must  frankly  be  called  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Not  only  does  it  take  up  the  different  peoples  separately  —  which  no  modern 
historian  of  antiquity  should  think  of  doing  —  but  in  general  statements  and  presen- 
tation of  details  it  is  often  quite  inaccurate.  In  this  matter  of  inaccuracy,  indeed. 
West  is  not  far  behind  him.  If  specialists  in  classical  history  must  write  on  the 
Ancient  Orient  they  should  submit  their  work  to  specialists  in  the  latter  field,  if  they 
are  not  willing  to  take  the  time  to  master  it  themselves. 

Oman's  Greece  appears  in  a  seventh  edition  revised.  The  number  of  pages 
remain  the  same.  The  changes  consist  in  a  revision  of  the  second  chapter,  which  is 
now  entitled  "  Aegean  Civilization,"  and  of  the  narratives  of  certain  battles  of  the  fifth 
century.  A  number  of  illustrations  of  coins  and  sculptures  are  inserted  as  head-  and 
tail-  pieces  in  connection  with  the  several  chapters.  The  same  small  type  is  employed. 
The  book  is  likely  in  the  new  form  to  have  a  new  lease  of  life.  While  a  little 
advanced  for  the  most  of  the  pupils  who  take  Greek  history  in  our  schools,  its  clear- 
ness, fullness,  soberness  and  accuracy  will  continue  to  commend  it  to  many  teachers. 
It  stands  halfway  between  Botsford  and  Bury. 

Two  new  histories  of  Rome  are  offered  for  use  in  schools.  Morey's  Outlines  has 
already  been  tried  in  many  schools  with  much  success.  It  is  brief,  simple,  well-pro- 
portioned and  accurate.  It  strikes  us  a  little  strangely  that  Seignobos*  History  of 
Rome  should  be  thought  useful  in  American  schools.  It  is  a  narrative  history,  dis- 
tinctly interesting,  intended  primarily  to  tell  the  story  of  Rome's  progress,  not  disdain- 
ing even  the  legends  and  the  personal  anecdotes.  The  trend  in  our  schools  seems  all 
the  other  way.  Our  teachers  are  more  interested  in  institutions.  But,  no  doubt,  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  the  former  method  and  ideal  kept  in  view  as  is  done  by  this  book 
in  the  lucid  and  engaging  fashion  characteristic  of  the  French  historians.  Professor 
Fairley  has  done  his  work  of  translation  admirably,  and  has  supplemented  the  original 
work  by  chapters  which  carry  the  narrative  down  to  Charlemagne. 

g.  s.  goodspekd. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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An  Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry.  By  John  Bernard  Ekeley.  New 
York :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  consists  of  experiments  illustrating 
the  general  methods  of  preparation  and  the  properties  of  the  common  metallic  and 
nonmetallic  elements  and  their  compounds.  The  experiments  are  clearly  stated  and 
sufficiently  detailed.  The  order  of  arrangement  offers  some  advantages  over  the  usual 
one,  but  may  have  a  tendency  to  dissipate  rather  than  concentrate  the  mind  on  the 
subject  at  hand.  Some  of  the  experiments  might  better  be  reserved  for  the  lecture- 
room,  especially  when  large  classes  are  to  be  handled. 

The  experiments  in  Part  II  illustrate  the  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry.  The 
number  given  is  unusually  large,  and  some  of  them  require  too  much  time  and  skill 
and  too  complex  apparatus  to  be  serviceable  in  a  large  majority  of  the  schools  even 
of  the  better  college  class. 

Part  III  is  a  description  of  the  elements  and  compounds  studied  in  the  former 
sections,  and  contains  an  outline  of  qualitative  analysis. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  contains  much  valuable  material,  though  not  new,  but  there 
is  danger  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  high  schools,  nor  in  colleges  except  where  apparatus 
in  large  quantities  and  of  somewhat  an  unusual  kind  can  be  secured.  Some  of  the  con- 
clusions are  unwarranted,  some  statements  of  fact  wrong  and  some  of  the  English 
quite  misleading.  There  is  a  question  whether  the  general  plan  of  the  book  is  the 
best.    But  by  better  digestion  and  adaptation  it  may  become  a  valuable  text. 

Jas.  H.  Ransom. 
Purdue  University. 

Physical  Experiments.     A  Laboratory  Manual.      By  John    F.  Woodhull 
and  R.  D.  Van  Arsdale.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900. 

This  book  consists  of  a  rather  sketchy  outline  of  some  of  the  simplest  and  com- 
monest experiments  in  Physics.  The  book  might  be  useful  to  suggest  experiments  to 
a  teacher  of  Elementary  Physics,  but  could  hardly  be  used  as  a  Laboratory  Manual, 
because  the  experiments  are  too  largely  qualitative. 

H.  G.  Gale. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


Exercises  in  Natural  Philosophy.     By  Magnus  MacLean.     London  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1900. 

This  book  contains  over  seven  hundred  well  selected  problems,  including  both 
questions  on  theory  and  numerical  examples,  of  grade  corresponding  to  a  first  college 
course.  Some  of  the  most  important  formulae  are  derived  and  hints  for  solution 
accompany  most  of  the  examples.  To  a  teacher  lacking  sufficient  originality  to  formulate 
his  own  questions  the  book  would  be  very  useful. 

H.  G.  Gale. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


SOME  RECENT  SPANISH  TEXTS. 

Alarc6n's  El  Capitdn   Veneno.     Edited,  with  vocabulary  and  notes,  by  G. 
G.  Brownell.     American  Book  Company,  pp.  143  (93  of  text.) 

This  story  of  a  confirmed  woman  hater  and  of  his  subsequent  discomfiture  at  his 
own  game,  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  best  known  of  the  author's  work.     It 
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abounds  in  humorous  touches,  and  the  portraiture  of  its  characters  is  strong  and 
sympathetic,  appealing  throughout  to  the  reader's  interest.  The  story  possesses  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  becoming  a  desirable  school  and  college  text  for  first  year 
students,  having  the  further  great  advantage  —  so  seldom  realizable  in  language  texts 
of  the  better  class  —  that  the  story  is  short  enough  to  be  presented  in  its  entirety 
without  undergoing  mutilation  or  other  impairment  at  the  hands  of  an  editor,  aside 
from  that  which  too  often  results,  in  other  respects,  from  the  process  of  editorship. 

While  possessing  the  needed  qualifications  for  appearing  creditably  in  a  series  of 
language  publications  for  school  and  college  use  El  Capii&n  Veneno  has  some  draw- 
backs which  can  be  overcome  only  by  careful  editorial  workmanship.  In  the  first 
place,  the  book  is  a  difficult  one  for  early  first  year  reading.  Properly,  it  should  be 
taken  up  at  that  stage  of  the  course  when  the  learner  has  so  far  progressed  as  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  need  of  special  vocabularies  and  can  rely  upon  a  general 
dictionary,  which  for  his  purpose  will  afford  better  training.  But  the  publishers  have 
evidently  thought  otherwise  by  equipping  the  book  with  a  special  vocabulary  with  the 
aim,  presumably,  of  fitting  it  for  early  use.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  special  vocabularies  for  language  texts  is  inadvisable  for  any  but  distinctly 
elementary  work,  where  the  presence  of  the  limited  lexicography  needed  is  an  aid  to 
intelligent  study  and  a  saving  of  time.  But  outside  of  this  category  special  vocab- 
ularies are  rather  objectionable  than  otherwise ;  and  in  the  case  of  difficult  texts  they 
are  a  distinct  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  they  take  up  space  which  might  be  much 
more  profitably  applied  to  the  greater  development  of  helpful  explanatory  notes. 

The  present  text  is  of  a  nature  calling  for  editorial  work  of  the  most  thorough 
and  careful  kind.  It  abounds  in  idioms,  and  its  abundant  dialogue  is  of  more  than 
average  difficulty.  The  learner's  task  —  and  incidentally  the  teacher's — would  have 
been  lightened  had  the  vocabulary  been  dispensed  with  and  its  place  taken  by  a  fuller 
gloss  of  idiomatic  turns  and  phrases.  In  some  cases  these  explanations  are  insufficient 
or  misleading,  in  others  they  are  lacking.  To  cite  some  examples :  the  editor  gives 
no  explanation  of  no  poder  menos  de  (p.  29,  1.  21),  although  it  might  have  been 
included  in  the  vocabulary.  True,  the  student  may  infer  its  meaning  without  special 
reference  being  needed,  but  completeness  of  arrangement  would  have  taken  account 
of  it  somewhere.  The  same  remark  applies  to  &  mis  Ires  Marias  (p.  34, 1.  12).  No 
adequate  explanation  is  given  to  libros  de  cabaUeria  (p.  38, 1.  2),  echar  su  cuarto  A 
espadas  (p.  37,  1.  20),  dcusar  las  cuarenta  (p.  48,  1.  26),  cuidado  si  tiene  higados  (p.  49, 
1.  11),  la  de  Dios  es  Cristo  (p.  72, 1.  2),  reo  en  capilla  (p.  72, 1.  21).  For  this  last  the 
editor  gives  us  in  the  vocabulary  merely  "  a  sentenced  criminal  "  a  meaning  doubtless 
sufficient  for  its  place  ;  but  a  footnote  might  have  made  clear  to  the  reader  the  full 
significance  of  this  picturesque  expression,  so  characteristic  of  Spanish  feeling  and 
custom.  Don  Rodrigo  en  la  horca  (p.  80,  1.  34)  is  ignored.  The  meaning  of  dicho  se 
estd  (p.  66, 1.  20)  cannot  be  readily  construed  by  the  beginner  from  the-  only  vocab- 
ulary help  bearing  upon  the  subject,  estarse  —  "to  be  detained,  to  stay."  The  mean- 
ing given  by  the  editor  to  the  homely  popular  phrase  esas  calles  de  Dios  (p.  13, 1.  28), 
"  any  of  the  streets,  all  of  the  streets "  quite  fails  to  suggest  the  fine  flavor  of  the 
original.  This  is  hard  to  transmit  by  any  attempt  in  constructing  an  equivalent,  but 
an  explanation  might  have  directed  attention  to  the  desired  idea.  The  same  criticism 
in  respect  to  the  editor's  frequent  tendency  to  put  forward  very  free  or  misleading 
equivalents  might  be  applied  to  his  version  of  dale  que  dale  (p.  8l,  1.  20),  "keep  on, 
hang  it."     Rather  the  meaning  is  "  there  you're  at  it  again." 
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It  seems  a  pity  that  publishers  should  not  be  more  circumspect  in  duplicating 
excellent  editions  of  the  same  work  already  in  existence,  unless  the  hew  form  clearly 
has  some  additional  advantage  justifying  the  time  and  expense  put  upon  it.  A  more 
rational  policy  in  this  respect  would  effect  a  great  saving  in  many  directions.  The 
present  edition  of  El  Capit&n  Veneno  is  inferior  to  a  preceding  one  which  has  latterly 
been  published,  and  its  appearance  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  fulfil  any  truly  useful 
purpose.  The  editor's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  reduce  information  to  the  brief- 
est limits,  a  policy  which  in  the  present  instance  has  involved  many  sacrifices  in 
efficiency.  For  if  a  book  is  to  discharge  its  mission  worthily  it  should  not  leave  to 
the  devices  of  the  busy  —  and  perad venture  ill-equipped  —  teacher  that  which  properly 
comes  within  its  own  province. 

Valera's  El  Pdjaro  Verde.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Brownell.  Cloth,  i2mo. 
28  pages  of  text,  with  notes  and  vocabulary.    Price  45  cents.     Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  popular  and  pleasing  fairy  tale  of  a  leading  Spanish  author,  a  text  well 
adapted  for  early  reading.  The  language  is  easy,  the  style  simple,  and  the  idioms 
not  so  numerous  or  unusual  as  to  be  disconcerting  to  the  beginner.  The  present 
edition  is  a  practicable  one,  with  vocabulary  and  notes.  The  latter  are  sparing 
in  quantity  and  quality,  although  perhaps  all  that  the  nature  of  the  text  absolutely 
calls  for.  Idioms  receive,  as  a  rule,  free  translation  without  explanation.  We  think 
this  course  a  disadvantage,  although  there  are  some  teachers  who  might  deem  such 
explanations  wasted  on  beginners,  or  would  leave  them  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher,  who,  presumably  is  competent  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  Unfortunately  this  last 
desideratum  is  not  always  attainable  in  a  system  of  school  assignments  so  frequently 
met  with  where  teachers  are  often  forced  to  make  the  most  irrational  or  fantastical 
combinations  of  subjects  committed  to  their  charge. 

A  body  of  composition  exercises  is  appended  to  the  text,  made  up  of  twenty 
groups  of  English  sentences  paraphrased  from  Spanish  originals  scattered  throughout 
the  text.  The  usefulness  of  these  exercises  would  have  been  greatly  heightened  had 
the  choice  of  a  given  group  been  circumscribed  to  certain  definitely  stated  pages  or 
passages.  As  it  is,  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  glean  over  a  wide  field  in  the  hopes  of 
picking  up,  here  and  there,  the  kernels  he  is  looking  for.  Carried  to  excess  the  pro- 
cess is  apt  to  be  discouraging  instead  of  having,  as  it  should  have,  stimulating 
results. 

The  edition  is  in  striking  contrast  to  current  usage  in  that  the  text  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  a  learned  and  erudite  biographical -critical  treatise  on  the  author  and  his 
works.  Such  a  treatise  would  be  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  literary  proprieties  to  be 
observed  toward  a  short  fairy  story.  But  we  think  that  a  few  lines  of  information 
about  the  author  and  his  work  would  have  been  welcome  to  both  teacher  and  student. 
Even  this  is  lacking. 

Lesage's  Historiade  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana  (Padre  Isla's  version).  Edited 
with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Geddes  and  Josselyn.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  pp.  244  (165  of  text). 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  appearance  of  this  celebrated  work  in  a  form  convenient 
for  school  and  college  use.  For  the  fact  that  the  Historia  de  Gil  Bias  purports  to  be 
a  Spanish  translation  from  the  French  original  of  Lesage  matters  little  in  the  prac- 
tical estimate  of  Padre  Isla's  work.    The  subject-matter  of  Lesage's  novel  is  far  more 
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Spanish  than  French  :  rather,  it  is  exclusively  the  former;  and  it  needed  only  a  well 
fitting  Spanish  dress  to  make  it  take  independent  rank  at  once  among  the  best  orig- 
inal Spanish  works  known.  In  their  preface  the  editors  do  well  in  reminding  the 
reader,  that  despite  the  existence  of  numerous  original  Spanish  texts  none  has  had 
quite  the  success  of  the  Padre  Isla's  celebrated  version  of  Gil  Bias.  To  an  eminent 
degree  it  possesses  the  needed  qualities  of  human  interest  in  the  theme,  of  clearness 
and  directness  in  the  narrative,  of  simplicity  in  style,  to  become  an  excellent  text 
for  middle  or  latter  first-year  reading.  And  above  all  it  has  the  wit  that  keeps  it 
sweet. 

In  spite  of  these  superior  advantages  it  is  not  easy  to  make  up  from  the  lengthy 
original  a  perfectly  satisfactory  edition  within  the  brief  limits  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  more  or  less.    In  the  original  the  narrative  is  very  discursive,  having  numerous 
episodes  that  may  very  profitably  be  abridged,  and  digressions  that  may  be  discarded. 
Yet  even  with  this  gain  in  compactness  and  unity  brought  about  by  liberal  and  judi- 
cious excision  the  remaining  matter  selected  requires  skilful  treatment  in  order  that 
the  surgical  work  may  not  result  in  obvious  and  painful  mutilation.    The  editors  may 
have  done  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.    Yet  we  venture  to 
think  that  in  certain  cases  the  amputation  might  have  been  better  managed,  or,  at 
least,  disguised  by  some  device  for  connecting  smoothly  the  broken  ends  so  as  to 
improve  the  articulation.    If  the  editors  had  introduced  brief  explanatory  passages,  in 
Spanish  or  English,  to  connect  the  broken  links,  the  clearness  of  the  narrative  for  the 
inexperienced  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  original,  would  have  improved.    For  exam- 
ple, Book  I  is  presented  in  our  edition  tolerably  intact  as  far  as  the  fourteenth  chapter, 
where  the  hero  is  brought  back  to  his  supposed  benefactress,  DoSa  Mencia,  after  bis 
release  from  the  Astorga  prison.     At  this  point  he  begins  a  variety  of  experiences 
covering  the  five  chapters  of  the  rest  of  Book  I,  at  the  close  of  which  he  enters  upon  his 
interesting  service  with  the  licenciado  Cedillo,  who  later  succumbed  to  the  malpractice 
of  Doctor  Sangrado.     But  in  the  abridged  text  no  attempt  is  made  to  connect  the  two 
points,  and  the  break  between  the  last  recorded  chapter  of  Book  I  and  the  first  of 
Book  II  is  disconcertingly  abrupt.    At  the  beginning  of  Book  II,  chap,  iii  (p.  71),  a 
note  could  have  enlightened  the  reader  as  to  the  identity  of  the  SeSor  Arias  de 
LondoBa.     We  are  here  first  introduced  to  him,  although  in  the  terms  of  the  text  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  we  should  already  be  acquainted  with  him.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
his  first  appearance  in  the  original  is  in  the  last  omitted  chapter  of  Book  I  where  he 
has  an  intelligence  office  at  which  Gil  Bias  applies  for  service.     A  more  bewildering 
example  is  p.  86,  where  the  original  text,  set  without  commentary  before  the  reader, 
leads  the  latter  to  infer  in  a  vague,  unsatisfactory  way,  that  the  hero  has  had  a  tnauvais 
quart  cT  heure  with  an  adventuress,  Camila,  and  her  ruffian  confederate,  Rafael.     As 
the  chapters  relating  this  affair  have  been  cut  out,  a  brief  explanatory  note  might 
have  set  this  uncertainty  to  rights.     The  reader  is  already  prepared  to  jump  many 
gaps,  but  he  would  prefer  not  doing  so  blindfolded.  Other  examples  of  such  nebulous 
stages  in  the  career  of  Gil  Bias  might  be  cited,  notably  p.  118,  between  chap,  iii  of 
Book  III  and  chap,  iii  of  Book  VII,  at  which  point  the  narrative  is  resumed. 

In  fact,  we  presume  that  the  editors  deliberately  discarded  any  idea  of  making  a 
liaison  between  the  different  chapters  introduced,  barring  a  single  exception  (p.  139), 
contenting  themselves  with  giving  us  a  series  of  brilliant  pictures  relating  to  some  of  the 
best  known  episodes  in  the  hero's  checquered  career,  such  as  the  experiences  with  the 
robbers  and  their  subterranean  retreat,  with  Sangrado,  the  licenciado  Cedillo,  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Granada,  the  duke  of  Lerma.  Bat  we  feel  that  such  a  course,  uncorrected, 
constitutes  a  blemish  of  no  small  degree  in  the  book.  Some  may  contend  that  it  is 
inevitable  in  a  book  with  a  body  of  selections  so  very  brief,  in  proportion  to  the 
original,  that  the  resulting  fabric  has  hardly  woof  and  warp  enough  to  hold  it  together 
well. 

A  few  discrepancies  in  the  vocabulary  are  noted,  et  ?.,  p.  10, 1.  13,  a  note  is  given 
to  tal  in  the  expression  el  tal  caballero>  but  it  first  occurs  on  p.  7, 1.  29;  as  el  tal  meso- 
Mere.  On  p.  19, 1.  28,  the  expression  es  &  saber  does  not  have  its  meaning  "  namely" 
or  "to  wit"  registered  in  the  vocabulary,  nor  quiere  decir  (p.  77, 1.  31)  under  either 
verb,  nor  hombres  debien  (p.  55, 1.  10).  On  p.  Ti8  eon  motivo  de  would  have  justified 
a  note,  the  vocabulary  definition  of  motivo  as  "  motive,  accord  "  not  covering  the  case, 
which  is  here,  rather,  "because,  for  the  reason  of."  On  p.  no,  in  the  expression /tor 
poco  sospechoso,  etc.,  the  sense  of  <por  poco  might  have  been  included  in  the  vocabulary 
with  por  mds.  On  p.  88, 1.  31  a  note  to  si  lo  Ueva  &  Hen  would  relieve  some  uncer- 
tainty. It  is  not  clear  why,  in  the  vocabulary,  curandero  should  be  taken  out  of  its 
proper  alphabetical  order  and  be  made  to  follow  cuchillo  and  precede  cuello.  Doubt- 
less the  list  might  be  considerably  increased. 

The  notes  are  perhaps  all  that  are  absolutely  indispensable.  But  in  a  book 
designed,  presumably,  for  those  in  the  early  stages  of  the  language  it  might  have 
effected  some  saving  of  time  and  some  avoidance  of  uncertainty  to  inform  the  learner 
of  the  character  of  such  idioms  like  (p.  40,  I.  26)  te  levanto  la  tapa  de  los  sesos,  "  I  will 
blow  your  brains  out ;  "  or,  (p.  41, 1.  25)  me  sacb  fuera  de  mit  "drove  me  wild,  to  dis- 
traction ;"  or,  (p.  121, 1.  24)  era  de  ver,  "it  was  worth  seeing; "  or,  (p.  141, 1.  1)  cat- 
Marse  (or,  ponerse)  las  botas  (=  enriauecerse,  lograr  extraordinario  provecho). 

But  these  defects  do  not  seriously  mar  the  merits  of  the  book,  which  are  many. 
The  introduction  is  good,  the  notes  are  generally  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go,  the 
vocabulary  sufficient  —  upon  the  whole;  and  the  body  of  the  text  has  been  well 
selected. 

Spanish  Anthology.  Edited  by  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  pp.  390  (333  of  text), 
with  introduction,  glossary,  and  notes.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

This  is  a  scholarly  work  that  cannot  easily  be  improved  upon  for  those  courses 
having  the  leisure  and  taste  for  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  field  of  Spanish 
verse.  The  book  will  warmly  commend  itself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  relatively 
small  constituency — chiefly  advanced  university  courses — of  those  who  have  acquired 
a  good  foundation  and  can  afford  to  yield  themselves  to  special  select  fields  of  literary 
study.  With  the  average  school  and  college  course,  cramped  by  limited  time  and 
crowded  curriculum,  the  volume  in  question  will  not  enter  conspicuously  into  the 
scheme  of  work.  For,  contrary  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  some  teachers,  we  hold 
that  verse  can  profitably  be  introduced  into  the  reading  matter  of  a  foreign  language 
in  moderate  doses  only,  if  any  at  all,  when  the  class  standing  is  at  any  but  advanced 
stages.  The  beginner  in  a  new  language  may  not  find  poetry  absolutety  unprofitable, 
but  the  time  could  be  much  more  profitably  employed  otherwise.  As  the  most  pol- 
ished specimens  of  versification  are  apt  to  be  an  expression  of  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
zation, which  has  prepared  the  way  for  it,  so  we  think  that  the  wanderer  in  a  strange 
idiom  is  little  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  poetic  beauties  until  he  has  estab- 
lished some  claims  to  the  droit  de  bourgeoisie  by  having  gotten  well  past  the  point  of 
struggling  with  its  initial  linguistic  difficulties.     For  until  this  point  is  reached  his 
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appreciation  of  verse  will  suggest  the  position  of  the  average  Latin  student  who  has 
laboriously  reconstructed  Caesar's  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  piece  by  piece,  without  the 
aid  of  diagram  or  illustration,  remaining  quite  unconscious  of  the  appearance  of  the 
completed  structure. 

Doubtless  the  editor  does  not  contemplate  that  his  book  shall  be  used  by  imma- 
ture students.  His  collection  is  the  first  practicable  one  in  the  field,  and  the  volume 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  The  subject  is  well  proportioned  and  the  matter 
well  selected,  beginning  with  the  first  appearance  of  constituted  Castillian  verse  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  continuing  with  some  of  the  most  notable  and  memorable 
specimens  down  to  the  present  time.  The  selections  are  divided  into  four  groups, 
representing  156  authors  and  18  anonymous  poems.  Of  this  number  the  first  group 
(60  pages)  belongs  to  the  thirteenth-fifteenth  centuries,  the  second  (125  pages)  to  the 
sixteenth-seventeenth  centuries,  the  third  (43  pages)  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  fourth  (98  pages)  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  should  naturally  expect  the  largest  proportion  to  be  devoted  to  the  second 
group,  since  it  deals  with  the  rich  lyrical  output  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
bountiful  poetic  harvest  of  the  siglo  de  oro  in  the  following  century ;  and  we  should 
expect  the  smallest  assignment  to  the  decadent  age  following  the  latter.  This  pro- 
portion the  editor  very  judiciously  observes.  Space  forbids  us  to  examine  the  merits 
of  the  individual  selections.  Respecting  some  of  these  individual  tastes  will  vary,  but 
we  feel  that  Professor  Ford's  critical  judgment  and  literary  discernment  in  his  work 
have  been  remarkably  good. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  scholarly  introduction  ( pp.  xv-xlvii ),  giv- 
ing a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  movement  of  lyric  production  in  Spain.  This  is 
followed  by  some  "  Notes  on  Spanish  Prosody,"  in  which  the  editor  presents  a  synop- 
sis of  the  leading  factors  of  Spanish  verse,  such  as  syllabication  and  meter,  the  latter 
subdivided  into  Pauses,  Accents  and  Rythm,  and  Rhyme.  The  treatment  under  the 
second  head  (Accents  and  Rythm),  of  the  different  kinds  of  verse  is  particularly  to  be 
commended  for  the  clearness  with  which  this  complicated  feature  of  Spanish  prosody 
is  brought  out.  We  are  surprised  that  no  formal  statement  is  made  —  at  least  we  did 
not  notice  it — 6f  the  three  kinds  of  verse  accent  terminating  a  line,  the  verso  agudo, 
llano,  and  esdrHtjulo.  It  is  true  that  the  esdr&julos  are  very  rare,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
avoid  them.  But  the  llanos  are  the  regular  lines,  although  the  fact  is  not  made  clear 
in  the  book —  neither  the  fact  that  this  subject  is  important  for  the  proper  treatment 
of  verse,  particularly  in  the  study  of  Old  Spanish  verse.  The  first  one  of  the  terms 
(agudos)  and  the  third  (esdr&jvlos)  are  mentioned  (e.  g.t  p.  xxxviii  and  xli),  but  inci- 
dentally, as  though  the  reader  already  understood  them  by  inference  from  the  context. 
On  p.  xxxv,  I.  1-2,  we  meet  the  direction,  after  hendecasyllable,  "  see  below/'  the 
only  connection  of  which  with  what  follows  seems  to  be  on  p.  xxxviii,  last  paragraph. 
The  editor  has  packed  so  much  matter  in  so  small  a  space  that  the  presentation  of 
the  subject  suffers  at  times  from  congestion.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  drawback  the 
"  notes  "  form  the  best  summary,  within  easy  reach  of  the  student,  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  Spanish  prosody. 

The  body  of  the  text  is  followed  by  some  fifty  pages  of  glossary  and  explanatory 
notes,  the  latter  including  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  authors  as  their  work  is 
introduced. 

R.  E.  Bassett. 

The  University  of  Missouri. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  notice  here  given  does  not  preclude  the  publishing  of  a  comprehensive 
review  of  any  of  these  books.] 

Elements  of  English  Composition.  By  John  Hays  Gardiner,  George  Lyman 
Kittredge,  Sarah  Louise  Arnold.  Size  5X7.  Pp.  432.  Price  $1.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  an  interesting  collaboration  of  authors.     Kittredge  and  Arnold's  Books  I 
and  II  were  new  in  form  and  in  style,  and  provoked  criticism  and  imitation.     The 
addition  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  for  the  purpose  of  this  work  along  composition  lines,  was 
wise.     We  hope  to  publish  a  comprehensive  review  shortly. 
Composition  and  Rhetoric  for  Higher  Schools.     By  Sara  E.  H.  Lock  wood 

and  Mary  Alice  Emerson.     Size  5X7.     Pp.  470.     Price .    Boston  : 

Ginn  &  Co. 

The  authors  state  the  characteristics  of  this  book  to  be  "  the  cumulative  method 
of  treatment  shown  in  the  text,  in  the  illustrative  examples,  and  especially  in  the  exer- 
cises ;  and  the  constant  emphasis  on  the  pupil's  own  thinking  and  writing." 

Lessons  in  English,  based  upon  Principles  of  Literary  Interpretation.     By 
W.  H.  Skinner  and  Celia  M.  Burgert.     Size  5X7.     Pp.  150.     Price  50 
cents.     New  York :  Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 
This  book  is  intended  to  put  into  elementary  application  the  principles  of  literary 

study  that  have  been  used  in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  its  paramount  object  is 

the  education  of  the  feelings;  of  taste  before  intellect,  instead  of  intellect  before 

taste. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Edited  by  Edwin  Ginn.  Size  5X7.  Pp.  219. 
Price  — .     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  preface  to  this  book  is  worth  reading  —  there  are  some  ideas  in  it;  the 
extracts  to  illustrate  the  life  and  times  of  Scott  are  of  literary  and  historical  value,  and 
are  not  too  long ;  the  notes  appended  to  each  page  are  good,  but  one  cannot  but 
question  the  value  of  notes  which  are  other  than  historical  explanations.  This,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  least  sinners  in  this  respect. 

Selections  from  De  Quincey.    Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Milton 
Haight   Turk,    Hobart   College.     Size    5X7.     Pp.    501.     Price   $1.05. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
This  volume  contains  —  besides  the  Confessions,  several  of  Ihe  Suspiria,  and  other 

popular  pieces  —  the  most  important  part  of  the  Autobiographic  Sketches  and  some  of 

the  most  interesting  Literary  Reminiscences, 

Old  English  Ballads.     Edited  by  James  P.  Kinard.    Size  4^X7.     Pp.  126. 

Price  — .     New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the  attractively  bound  series  of  classics  issued 
by  this  firm. 

Advanced    First    Reader.     By  Ellen  M.  Cyr.     Size  5^X7^.     Pp.    104. 

Price  30  cents.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  supplementary  reader,  richly  illustrated  by  more  than  a  score  of  engrav- 
ings printed  on  a  tinted  background.  The  subjects  of  these  engravings  have  some 
interesting  connection  with  child -life,  and  have  been  judiciously  selected. 
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Third  Reader  Graded  Classics.     By  M.  W.  Haliburton  and  F.  T.  Norvell. 

Size  5K  X7.    Pp.  224.     Price  40  cents.     Richmond:    B.  F.  Johnson 

Publishing  Company. 

This  is  an  attractive  book,  and  the  selections  are  fairly  well  chosen.  The  inclu- 
sion of  biblical  stories  is  wise,  and  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  fanciful  stories  would 
do  no  harm. 

Graded  Primer.  By  Benj.  N.  Black.  Size  5#  X  7#.  Pp.  72.  Price  20 
cents.     Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Hans  Andersen's  Best  Stories.  Edited  and  adapted  for  pupils  of  third  reader 
grade.  Size  5  X  7.  Pp.123.  Price  1 2  #  cents.  New  York :  University 
Publishing  Company. 

The  Taylor  School  Readers,  Second  Reader.     By  Frances  Lilian  Taylor. 

Size  5)iX7Ji,     Pp.  159.     Price—.    Chicago:  Werner  School  Book 

Company. 

The  standard  of  the  first  book  has  been  maintained  in  the  second.  It  was  a 
pretty  conceit  to  have  the  happy  looking  little  girl  upon  the  title-page. 

Step  by  Step;  a  Primer.     By  S.  C.  Peabody.     Size  5#X7#.     Pp.  98. 

Price  30  cents.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  an  interesting,  well  illustrated  book  for  the  little  children.    The  author 
defines  her  aim  to  be  "to  make  little  children  natural,  intelligent,  and  fluent  readers." 
The  three-color  illustrations  are  particularly  well  done. 
A  Dramatization  of  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha.    By  Florence  Holbrook. 

Size  4 %  X6#.     Pp.  55.     Price  15  cents.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 

&Co. 
Primary  Songs  for  Rote  Singing.     Size  6  X  8.     Pp.  43.     Price — .     Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co. 
Trees  in  Prose  and  Poetry.     Compiled  by  Gertrude  L.  Stone  and  M.  Grace 

Fickett.    Size  5^X7.     Pages  184.     Price  50  cents.     Boston:   Ginn 

&Co. 

The  study  of  trees  is  rapidly  becoming  a  very  popular  branch  of  nature  study. 
The  astonishing  thing  is  that  it  has  been  so  long  neglected.  This  is  an  especially 
interesting  book,  and  may  be  used  with  success  as  a  supplementary  reader,  for  it  is 
literature,  not  merely  information, 

Nature-Study  Readers,  Vol.  V.  Harold's  Discussions.  By  John  W.  Troeger 
and  Edna  Beatrice  Troeger.  Size  5X7.  Pp.  298.  Price  60  cents. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  fifth  volume  of  this  series  maintains  the  interest  called  forth  by  the  preceding 
volumes,  and  is  a  book  for  the  home  just  as  much  as  for  the  school.  The  reading  of 
it  with  the  children  will  educate  the  parent. 

The  Adventures  of  Marco  Polo.     Edited  by  Edward  Atherton.     Size  5X7. 

Pp.  163.     Price  65  cents.     New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  standard  of  the  series  is  being  kept  high,  and  the  broadening  influence  of 
this  kind  of  supplementary  reading  in  our  schools  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
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Toward  the  Rising  Sun.    Youth's  Companion  Series.     Size  5X7.     Pp.  138. 

Price  — .     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

These  descriptions  are  of  places  and  peoples  in  which  we  are  specially  interested 
at  this  stage  of  our  national  development  The  style  is  good  and  the  information 
accurate. 

Ancient  History  to  the  Death  of  Charlemagne.     By  Willis  Mason  West,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.    Size  5X7#.     Pp.  564.     Price  $1.50.     Boston: 
Allyn  and  Bacon. 
This  is  intended  for  first  year  work  in  a  high  school.     It  is  reviewed  elsewhere 

in  this  issue  in  connection  with  other  works  on  ancient  history. 

The  Middle  Ages.     By  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers.    Size  5x7.    Pp.  454.    Price 

$1.10.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  first  half  of  the  author's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 
To  each  chapter  is  appended  a  brief  bibliography  of  the  most  important  of  the  origi- 
nal sources  and  secondary  works  available  in  English. 

Studies  in  United  States  History.     By  Sara  M.  Riggs.     Size  5X7#.     Pp. 

xiii+173.     Price  60  cents.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  topical  history  which  aims  to  combine  the  "library"  and  "source" 
methods.  The  references  are  many  and  definite,  the  arrangement  is  well  devised  and 
it  ought  to  be  a  helpful  book. 

English  History  Told  by  English  Poets.     By  Katharine  Lee  Bates  and  Kath- 
arine Coman.     Size  5X7#.     Pp.  452.     Price  80   cents.     New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  life  of  the  English  people  is  depicted  more  truly  in  their 

poetry  than  in  their  philosophy  this  book  ought  to  have  the  result  desired  by  its 

author.    It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  supplementary  reading. 

A  Teacher's  Manual  of  Geography.     By  Charles  McMurry.     Size  5#X7J£. 

Pp.  107.     Price  40  cents.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  whereby  the  teacher  may  be  assisted  in  her 
efforts  to  make  the  study  of  geography  interesting  and  effective.  A  good  working 
bibliography  is  added. 

Graded  Arithmetics.     By  William  E.  Chancellor.     Book  1,  grade  2,  etc.,  to 

Book  6,  grade  7.     Size  5X7^.     Price .     New  York  :  Globe  School 

Book  Company. 

The  author  says  that  the  plan  of  these  books  is  neither  topical  nor  spiral,  but 
suggests  that  it  is  concentric  and  that  he  wishes  to  conform  numbers  in  their  facts  and 
principles  to  the  usual  processes  and  powers  and  interests  of  children's  minds. 

A  College  Algebra.     By  G.  A.  Wentworth.     Revised  Edition.     Size  5X7#. 

Pp.  530.     Price  $1.50.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  work  is  intended  for  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  The  first  part  is  a 
review  of  the  principles  of  Algebra  preceding  Quadratic  Equations.  Then  follows  a 
discussion  of  Quadratics,  the  Binomial  Theorem,  Choice,  Chance,  Series,  Determinants 
and  the  general  properties  of  Equations. 
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Elements  of  the    Theory  of  the  Newtonian  Potential  Function.     By  B.  O. 
Peirce.     Size  5#X8.     Pp.  490.     Price  $2.56.     Boston:  Ginn&Co. 
This  is  the  third  revised  and  enlarged  edition  and  will  be  reviewed  at  length. 

The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  Secondary  Schools.     By  Alex- 
ander Smith,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Edwin  H.  Hall,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.    Size  5^X8.     Pp.377.     Price  $1.50.     New  York :  Long-mans. 
Green  &  Co. 
Will  have  a  comprehensive  review  shortly. 

Elements  of  Physics.     By  Fernando  Sanford,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

Size  5X7#.     Pp.  426.     Price  $1.20.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  author  in  a  preface  of  distinctly  educational  value  states  his  belief  as  to  the 
place  of  physics  and  the  most  rational  method  of  teaching  it.  He  says  that 
this  book  has  been  prepared  specially  for  the  teacher  who  has  had  an  adequate  train- 
ing in  the  physical  laboratory,  and  "  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed  with  any  other  teacher.'* 
We  hope  to  test  the  author's  position  in  a  review  of  this  interesting  book. 

Physics  —  A  Text-Book  for  Secondary  Schools.     By  Frederick  Slate.     Uni- 
versity of  California.    Size  5X7#.     Pp.  414.     Price  $1.10.    New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
The  author  states  his  position  thus :  "  Instead  of  feeding  students  with  crumbs 

from  the  specialist's  table,  Physics  for  the  school  must  be  treated  in  relation  to  the 

average  boy  and'  girl  approaching  the  threshold  of  active  life." 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science.     By  Alfred  Payson  Gage.     Size  5X7.    Pp. 

359.     Price  $1.10.     Boston:     Ginn&Co. 

The  author  says  that  his  aim  is  to  place  before  the  pupil  in  simple  language  and 
in  logical  order,  with  due  regard  to  child  physiology,  the  general  principles  and  the 
important  laws  of  physical  science  and  not  to  allow  them  to  be  obscured  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  experimental  details  which  would  be  more  appropriate  in  a  teacher's  hand- 
book or  in  a  laboratory  manual. 

Physiology  by  the  Laboratory  Method,  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  William 
J.  Brinckley,  Austin  College.  Size  6x8.  Pp.  536.  Price .  Chi- 
cago :  Ainsworth  &  Co. 
Reserved  for  review. 
A  Laboratory  Guide  for  Beginners  in  Zo51ogy.  By  Clarence  Moores  Weed 
and  Ralph  Wallace  Crossman.  Size  5X7#.  Pp.  105.  Price  60  cents. 
Boston:  D.  C,  Heath  &  Co. 

The  aim  of  the  authors  is  to  furnish  a  guide  that  will  be  suggestive  and  stimu- 
lating, not  merely  instructive  and  prescribing.  This  book  is  the  result  of  ten  years* 
class  work,  and  is  practically  the  result  of  a  carefully  conducted  experiment  in  the 
teaching  of  zoology. 

Thiers'  La  Campagne  de  Waterloo.     Edited  by  O.  B.  Super,  Dickinson  Col- 
lege.    Size  5X7.     Pp.  102.     Price  40  cents.     New  York  :  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co. 
This  is  intended  for  college  work  and  ought  to  be  eminently  suitable  both  from 

an  historical  and  a  literary  point  of  view. 
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Corneille's  Le  Menteur.     Edited  by  J.  B.  Segall,  College  of  the  City  of  New 

York.     Size  5X7.     Pp.144.     Price .     New  York:    Silver,  Burdett 

&Co. 

Beaumarchais'  Le  Barkier  de  Seville.  By  Antoine  Muzzarelli.  Size  4#X6#. 
Pp.  176.     Price  35  cents.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

German  Composition.     By  E.  C.  Wesselhoeft.     Size  5X7.     Pp.  77.     Price 

.     Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  simple  style  of  everyday  speech  has  been  preserved  throughout  the  selections 
and  there  are  but  few  words  of  unusual  occurrence.  With  such  an  aim  as  this  many 
of  the  victims  of  some  of  our  books  on  German  composition  will  be  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy. 

Das  edle  Blut,  Erzahlung.  Von  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.  Size  5X7.  Pp. 
86.     Price .     Chicago :  American  Book  Company. 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.     By  Charles  Bundy  Wilson.     Size  4j£X6#. 

Pp.  196.     Price  50  cents.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  series  might  be  called  a  "  handy  volume  series ; "  the  size,  binding,  topog- 
raphy, and  illustrations  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  comprehensive  introduction 
and  a  descriptive  bibliography  precede  the  text.  The  notes  are  not  grouped,  but  are 
appended  to  each  page. 

A  First  Spanish   Book  and  Reader.     By  William  F.  Giese,  University  of 
Wisconsin.     Size  5#X7#.     Pp.   357.     Price  $1.20.     New  York:    D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 
The  interesting  review  of  books  dealing  with  the   Spanish  literature    which 

appears  in  this  issue  will  be  followed  by  others.     This  important  contribution  will 

receive  notice  at  that  time. 

Spanish  and  English  Conversation.  First  Book.  By  Aida  Edmonds  Pinney. 
Size  5X7.     Pp.  111.     Price  65  cents.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Spanish  and  English  Conversation.  Second  Book.  By  Aida  Edmonds 
Pinney.     Size  5X7.     Pp.  107.     Price  65  cents.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Goldoni's  II  Vero  Amico.  By  J.  Geddes,  Jr.,  and  Freeman  M.  Josselyn,  Jr., 
Boston  University.  Size  4#X6#.  Pp.  118.  Price  40  cents.  Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Practical  Exercises  on  the  Latin  Verb.  By  Katherine  Campbell  Reiley. 
Size  8#X  11  (cloth).  Pp.80.  Price  50  cents,  New  York  :  American 
Book  Company. 

The  First  Year  of  Latin.  By  Walter  B.  Gunnison  and  Walter  S.  Harley, 
Size  5X7>£.  Pp.  319.  Price  $1.00.  Chicago  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
The  First  Year  in  Latin  is  now  enjoying  special  attention  among  bookmakers. 
The  merits  of  some  of  the  books  will  soon  be  the  subject  of  a  review.  As  is  apparent 
from  the  names  of  the  authors,  this  book  is  by  practical  teachers  and  is  the  result  of 
their  experience  in  the  class-room.     It  is  based  on  Caesar's  war  with  the  Helvetii. 
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Caesar's  Gallic  War,  I-VII.  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  J.  H.  Westcott, 
Princeton  University.  Size  5#X7#.  Pp.  586.  Price  $1.25.  New- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Our  old  friend  Caesar  comes  to  us  in  the  Twentieth  Century  series.     We  shall 
hope  to  comment  in  a  review  upon  the  style  and  fit  of  his  new  dress. 
A  School  Grammar  of  Attic  Greek.    By  Thomas  D wight  Goodell.    Size  5  y£  X 
7  #*     Pp.  334.     Price  $1.50.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Reserved  for  review. 
The  Essentials  of  Business  Law.     By  Francis  M.  Burdick,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Law   School.     Size    5#X7#.      Pp.  285.     Price  $1.25.     New 
York :    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  author  hopes  by  this  book  to  disclose  to  girls  and  boys  in  our  secondary 
schools  the  meaning  of  many  legal  terms  which  are  constantly  thrust  before  them  in 
conversation  and  in  newspapers ;  to  show  them  how  to  make,  indorse  and  use  checks 
and  other  forms  of  negotiable  paper ;  to  teach  them  their  rights  as  against  hotel- 
keepers,  common  carriers  and  many  others,  as  well  as  give  them  much  useful  infor- 
mation about  the  purchase  and  sale,  the  transfer  and  conveyance  of  land  and  per- 
sonal property. 

Shades  and  Shadows  and  Prospective.    By  O.  E.  Randall.    Size  6x7  >£.    Pp. 

64.     Price  $1.50.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  book  is  based  on  the  principles  of  descriptive  geometry,  and  its  aim  is  to 
present  those  principles  which  are  fundamental  in  the  solution  of  both  theoretical 
and  practical  problems,  and  by  a  formulation  of  these  principles  to  arrive  at  and 
thus  place  on  a  mathematical  basis  those  rules  and  formulas  which  are  commonly 
used  in  practice. 

Talks  to  Students  on  the  Art  of  Study.     By  Frank  Cramer.     Size  5X7 )4. 
Pp.  309.     Price .     San  Francisco  :    The  Hoffman-Edwards  Com- 
pany. 
The  author  disarms  any  harsh  criticism  by  his  modest  preface.    He  states  his 

purpose  to  be  to  furnish  effective  suggestion  to  the  youth  who  is  passing  through  the 

critical  period  of  intellectual  life.    The  book  seems  to  live  up  to  its  ideal  and  should 

be  useful. 

Development  of  the  Child  in  Later  Infancy.     By  Gabriel  CompayrS.   Trans- 
lated by  Mary  E.  Wilson.     Size  5X7.     Pp.  300.     Price  $1.20.     New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
This  is  Part  II  of  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Development  of  the  Child. 

The  Introductory  Standard  Dictionary.  Abridged  by  James  C.  Feraald. 
Size  5X6#.  Pp.  480.  Price  60  cents.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co. 
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Buffalo  uthia  water  s^g™? 

Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia,  Renal 
Calculi!  and  Stone  of  the  Biadder,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Dr.  George  Ben  Johnston,  Richmond,  Va*  en-President  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia: 
"IF  I  WERE  ASKED  WHAT  MINERAL  WATER  HAS  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OP 
USEFULNESS,  I  WOULD  UNHESITATINGLY  ANSWER  BUFFALO  LITHIA.  It  Is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  In  many  obscure  and  stubborn  conditions  which,  at  best,  yield  slowly,  if  at  all,  to 
drugs.  In  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  LITtUEMlA,  and  the  like,  Its 
beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting. 

••Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many  cured. 

"1  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  DISINTEGRATING,  SOLVENT,  and  ELIMINATING 
POWERS  of  this  water  IN  RENAL,  CALCULUS,  and  have  known  its  long  continued  use  to  per- 
manently break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit. 

"  it  is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  and  is  an 
excellent  diuretic  in  Scarlatina  and  Typhoid  Fever.  In  all  forms  of  BRIGHT5  DISEASE, 
except  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pronounced.  1  believe  It  has  been 
the  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  in  this  trouble." 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.9  LL.  D.9  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tic* in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc*  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
June  22, 1899:  "The  BUFFALO  LfTHIA  WrVTER  is  DOUBLY  EFFICIENT  in  Rheu- 
matism and  Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatk  sedlaients,  as  well  as  other  products 
difficult  of  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  renal 
cells,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  The  intense  suffering  pro- 
duced by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination. 
Unquestionably,  although  the  speedy  removal  of  Uric  Add  and  other  products  of  faulty  tissue 
change  Is  of  conspicuous  benefit,  yet  to  PREVENT  their  formation  is  a  service  still  more  important. 
This  service  Is  performed  by  the  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WfflTER  wnen  tt  corrects 
those  digestive  failures  which  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  deleterious  materials." 

James  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Formerly  Prof  essor  of  Physiology  and 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Health,  says:  "BUFFALO  LiTHIAWflTER  to  Vhc  AcW  Diathesis  Is  a 
well-known  therapeutic  resource.  It  should  be  recognized  try  the  profession  as  an 
article  of  Materia  Medica/' 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mallet.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Virginia.  (Extract  from  report 

fc^t^KW  BTOfWjOlJlinjllterER  Spring  No.  Z):      . 

"It  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  action  of  the  water  Is  PRIMARILY  and  MAINLY 
upon  URIC  ACID  and  the  URATES,  but  when  these  constituents  occur  along  with  and  as 
cementing  matter  to  Phosphatk  or  Oxalic  Calculus  materials,  the  latter  may  be  so  detached  and 
broken  down  as  to  disintegrate  the  Calculus  as  a  whole  In  these  cases,  also  thus  admitting  of 
Urethral  dischaige." 

Spring  No.  1  Is  both  a  NERVE  and  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  in  PALE,  PEBBLE,  and 

ANiCMIC  SUBJECTS  Is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  absancs  of  these  symptons  No.  2  Is  to  be  preferred. 

BUFFALO  LITHIAWAXER  *  **  *>•  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR  -  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  -  VIRGIN!! 
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have  held  the  market 
for  122  years  with  con- 
stantly increasing  sales 

(i)  because  they  are  pure  and  of 

high  grade ;  (2)  because  they  yield 

the  most  and  best  for  the  money ; 

(5)   because   they   are    unequaled 

trade-mark   f°r  smoothness,  delicacy,  and  flavor 

Our  trade-mark  Is  on  every  package  of 
the  genuine  goods 
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*T*HE  outer  skin  constantly  sheds  itself  in  minute  epidermal  scales. 
r  These  minute  scales,  unless  cast  off,  doe  the  pores  so  that 
they  are  unable  to  throw  off  the  impurities  The  new  skin  which 
is  constantly  forming  is  fair  and  transparent,  and  will  permit  tha 
egress  of  impurities  that  arise  from  the  blood  or  from  retarded 
digestion,  if  the  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  is  prompt  and  fre- 
quent enough— HAND  SAPOLIO  aids  it 

HAND 
SAPOLIO 

Does  what  soap  cannot  do,  by  a  method  of  its  own.  If  you  want  a  velvet  skin, 
don't  PUT  ON  preparations,  but  TAKE  OFF  the  dead  skin,  and  let  the  new, 
perfect  cuticle  furnish  its  own  beauty.  An  exemplification  of  the  luxury  of 
cleanliness.  Imparts  vigor  and  life  sensation.  Energizes  the  whole  body, 
bringing  a  glow  and  exhilaration 

A     PURE    ARTICLE 

FREE  FROM  ANIMAL,  FATS 


yose 


f^  I     A     IV  T  /*\  C*     havc  bccn  ^ablished  <***  S°  YBARS. 

\*M  I     /\    I  XI  I     I  ^^    payments  every  family  In  moderate  corm  ,       _ 

ST    Ilil   1  V/4^    aVOSE  piano.    We  take  old  iastnuacata  hi  exchange  •»* 
deliver   the    new   piano  in  your   bome  free  of  eapeaae. 
Write  for  Catalogue  D  and  explanations. 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO..  i6«  ftoylttea  St..  Boston.  Mean. 
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THE  MEANING  AND    PURPOSE   OF   SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
Yale  University. 

To  a  man  who  passes  somewhat  late  in  life  from  the  teaching 
of  a  particular  group  of  topics  to  the  survey  of  methods  and 
systems  of  teaching  as  a  whole,  it  is  inevitable  that  many  words 
and  phrases  which  are  employed  in  pedagogic  discussion  should 
prove  somewhat  perplexing. 

One  such  term,  whose  use  has  greatly  puzzled  me,  is  "  sec- 
ondary education."  This  has  been  made  the  subject  of  essays 
by  the  most  distinguished  exponents  of  pedagogy.  Several 
journals  are  avowedly  devoted  to  this  theme  and  to  no  other. 
Yet  it  is  not  defined  in  the  dictionaries ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  me 
to  be  at  all  adequately  defined  anywhere  else.  In  the  essays 
and  in  the  reviews  I  have  found  many  propositions  concerning 
the  subject;  but  it  is  far  from  being  made  plain  which  of  these 
propositions,  if  any,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  definition,  and 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  what  the  old-fashioned  books  on 
logic  would  have  called  real  propositions.  I  do  not  wish  to  seem 
over-critical,  or  to  lay  an  undue  stress  on  conformity  to  any 
particular  canon  of  logic ;  but  I  think  I  may  say,  without  danger 
of  being  misunderstood,  that  I  should  have  derived  much 
greater  profit  from  the  very  interesting  treatment  of  this  subject 
in  works  like  those  of  Professor  Hanus,  if  they  had  had  more 
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of  the  character  of  legal  arguments  and  less  of  that  of  orations 
—  in  other  words,  if  the  definition  of  terms  had  been  formulated 
more  plainly.  And  I  believe  that  the  same  difficulty  which  I 
have  felt  will  be  shared  by  many  others  who  in  a  discussion  like 
this  find  it  difficult  to  follow  brilliant  thoughts  unless  they  are 
expressed  with  what  may  seem  to  their  exponents  an  unneces- 
sary degree  of  precision. 

But  how  comes  it  that  a  term  should  have  crept  into  such 
general  use  as  "secondary  education"  undoubtedly  has,  without 
having  any  accredited  definition  or,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  any 
well-settled  meaning  ? 

The  history  of  its  use  I  believe  to  be  this:  Toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French  system  of  education 
was  investigated,  and  to  some  degree  arranged,  by  that  almost 
miraculous  organizer  Turgot.  He  formulated  a  plan  for  primary, 
secondary,  and  higher  schools,  which  was  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  which  for  the  time  being  suited  the  needs  of  the  French 
nation  extremely  well.  France  thus  obtained  during  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  school  system  which,  as  far  as 
symmetry  of  organization  went,  was  more  complete  than  that 
which  existed  in  any  part  of  Germany  at  the  same  period,  and 
vastly  more  so  than  could  be  seen  in  England  or  the  United 
States.  Secondary  education,  to  a  Frenchman,  meant  the 
kind  of  instruction  which  was  given,  and  which  found  its 
appropriate  place,  in  the  secondary  schools  of  that  system. 
Although  there  was  a  certain  diversity  of  type  and  purpose 
among  these  schools,  the  difference  was  not  great  enough,  nor 
were  the  varying  types  numerous  enough,  to  prevent  the  word 
from  having  an  absolutely  definite  meaning  to  the  Frenchman 
of  that  day.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  French  dictionaries,  like 
Littre,  definitions  of  the  term  enseigntment  secondaire,  as  meaning 
instruction  of  the  type  which  was  actually  given  in  the  French 
lycte — in  general,  our  old-fashioned  classical  course. 

This  use  of  the  term  "  secondary "  did  not  extend  to  Ger- 
many, at  least  in  any  general  or  universal  way.  The  German 
Volksschide  was,  at  least  in  many  districts,  so  much  more 
advanced  than  the  French  primary  school  that  there  was  no 
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opportunity  to  import  the  French  classification  of  studies  ready- 
made  ;  and  the  Germans  were  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  mere 
transfer  of  the  French  term  to  a  situation  where  the  facts  were 
different  would  only  result  in  confusion.  But  in  England,  and 
more  especially  in  America,  the  French  words,  "secondary 
schools  "  and  "  secondary  education,"  were  transferred  bodily, 
without  too  close  inquiry  as  to  their  appropriateness,  or  even  as 
to  their  precise  meaning  when  thus  transferred.  "Secondary 
school "  meant  the  second  school  which  most  boys  or  girls 
attended ;  "  secondary  education  "  meant  the  teaching  in  any 
one  of  such  schools,  actual  or  ideal,  which  any  writer  chose  to 
regard  as  typical. 

So  long  as  we  were  using  the  concrete  term,  "  secondary 
schools,"  this  transfer  and  this  confusion  did  very  little  harm. 
A  man  who  was  talking  about  secondary  schools  was  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  compelled  to  indicate  what  schools  he 
meant.  If  he  was  talking  about  high  schools,  he  sooner  or  later 
had  to  say  high  schools ;  if  he  was  talking  about  preparatory 
schools,  he  sooner  or  later  had  to  say  preparatory  schools. 
But  this  is  not  true  when  we  come  to  the  use  of  the  abstract 
term,  "secondary  education."  A  man  who  is  dealing  with 
abstractions  can  go  on  leaving  his  idea  or  concept  undefined 
until  some  one  insists  specifically  upon  accuracy  ;  and  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  talking  with  a  man  whose  idea  or  concept  is  different 
from  his  own,  he  will  convey  more  or  less  erroneous  ideas  to 
the  other  man's  mind.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  add  that  the 
more  brilliant  the  speaker  is  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  his 
doing  harm ;  for  the  hearer  may  be  so  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  argument  as  to  mistake  the  emotion  of  pleasure  for  the 
intellectual  process  of  understanding  and  assent. 

All  this  renders  it  imperative  that  we  should  define  our 
terms.     But  this  matter  of  a  definition  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks. 

There  is  no  one  group  of  academies  so  much  more  important 
than  all  others  that  we  can  take  their  course  of  study  as  an 
example  of  what  secondary  education  is;  no  group  so  much 
more  effective  than  the  others  that  it  furnishes  a  universally 
accepted   model    of   what   secondary   education    ought  to    be. 
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Under  these  circumstances  some  persons  believe  that  our  wisest 
plan  would  be  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  term  "secondary 
education"  altogether.  But  this  term  has  found  its  way  so 
fully  into  the  public  mind  that  I  doubt  whether  it  is  in  our 
power,  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  to  abandon  it  if  we  would. 
I  shall  try  my  best  to  frame  a  definition  which  avoids  the  diffi- 
culties just  named,  and  see  if  it  will  tend  toward  greater  clear- 
ness in  discussion.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  best  which 
can  be  adopted,  but  it  is  the  best  I  have  been  able  to  find,  and 
it  is  one  which  at  least  gives  an  intelligible  result  in  proper, 
logical  form — a  thing  which  in  these  days  is  all  too  often 
neglected. 

Secondary  education,  under  the  definition  which  I  would  sug- 
gest, includes  all  those  studies  which  are  regarded  by  the  public 
as  too  far  advanced  to  be  a  part  of  that  compulsory  education 
which  it  strives  to  furnish  all  its  citizens,  and  which  are  at  the 
same  time  not  sufficiently  specialized  in  their  purpose  or  aim  to  be 
considered  part  of  the  technical  preparation  of  different  groups 
of  citizens  for  their  several  callings  in  life.  It  is  distinguished 
on  the  one  hand  from  primary  education  by  being  less  uni- 
versal. It  is  distinguished  on  the  other  hand  from  technical 
education  in  being  general  rather  than  specific  in  its  object ;  in 
fitting  the  student  to  be  a  better  man  rather  than  a  more  expert 
producer.  Speaking  roughly,  primary  education  aims  to  secure 
the  necessary  level  of  general  intelligence  ;  technical  education 
aims  to  secure  the  necessary  level  of  professional  intelligence  ; 
secondary  education  aims  at  something  in  excess  of  these  neces- 
sary minima. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  in  this  definition  which  will  at 
once  attract  notice,  and  may  suggest  unfavorable  criticism.  It 
will  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  line  between  primary 
and  secondary  education  i5  based  on  a  public  judgment  concern- 
ing the  character  of  studies,  rather  than  on  any  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  studies  themselves.  Primary  education  is  what  the 
public  considers  it  necessary  to  require  of  all ;  secondary  edu- 
cation is  that  for  which  it  provides  facilities,  but  which  it  does 
not  consider  absolutely  requisite.     While  appreciating  the  forc& 
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of  this  criticism,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  this  public  judg- 
ment is  the  only  tenable  ground  on  which  we  can  attempt  to 
decide  which  studies  shall  be  regarded  as  primary  in  the  con- 
ception of  our  school  system  as  a  whole.  Any  study  is  primary 
as  compared  with  the  more  advanced  sections  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. Elementary  law  is  primary  as  compared  with  the  study  of 
corporations  or  of  evidence.  Yet  no  man  would  say  that  ele- 
mentary law  was  a  subject  of  primary  education.  Multiplication 
is  a  secondary  study  as  compared  with  addition  ;  yet  every  one 
would  include  multiplication  among  the  subjects  of  primary 
instruction.  The  instant  you  abandon  the  purely  relative  sense 
of  these  two  words,  and  attempt  to  decide  how  we  shall  apply 
them  in  a  discussion,  we  are,  I  believe,  forced  to  take  the  broad 
standard  of  public  opinion  as  to  their  universal  necessity,  or  else 
be  left  with  no  standard  at  all. 

Another  objection,  and  one  which  will  be  more  universally 
felt,  is  that  this  definition  does  not  make  the  line  between  sec- 
ondary education  and  other  forms  of  education  coincide  with  a 
line  which  can  be  drawn  between  one  group  of  schools  and  any 
other.  Of  that  which  is  here  defined  as  secondary  education, 
no  inconsiderable  part  has  always  been  given  in  the  college  ;  and 
some  part  is  today  being  given  in  the  primary  schools.  It  would 
be  impossible,  I  should  be  told,  to  arrange  a  single  group  of  edu- 
cational institutions  which  should  do  the  whole  of  the  work  here 
outlined,  and  confine  themselves  thereto. 

To  this  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  I  plead  guilty  at  the  outset. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  merit  instead  of  a  fault. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  current  use  of  the  term  "secondary 
education,"  as  applied  to  the  teaching  in  secondary  schools  of 
America,  has  involved  serious  practical  fallacies.  The  words 
"secondary  schools"  mean  schools  for  boys  or  girls  of  a  certain 
age  and  previous  degree  of  training.  The  words  "secondary 
education"  mean  —  or  at  any  rate  seem  to  mean — teaching  of  a 
certain  kind.  The  assumption  that  the  limits  of  secondary  edu- 
cation should  coincide  with  the  domain  of  the  secondary  school 
means,  in  plain  English,  that  all  boys  and  girls  of  a  certain  age 
or   previous  degree   of  training  should  have  a  certain  kind  of 
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teaching,  and  that  no  boys  or  girls  in  other  parts  of  our  school 
system  should  have  any  of  that  kind  of  teaching.  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  man  who  uses  the  words  "secondary  educa- 
tion" consciously  takes  this  position.  It  would  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter if  be  did,  for  then  he  could  be  forced  to  argue  the  matter  out 
and  give  the  reasons  for  his  view.  I  mean  that  the  form  of  the 
phrase  "secondary  education"  unconsciously  leads  each  man  to 
this  view  and  commits  him  to  some  of  its  consequences  without 
his  really  knowing  it. 

That  every  boy,  on  reaching  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
should  receive  an  education  of  the  same  type,  seems  to  me,  to 
say  the  least,  a  very  doubtful  proposition.  I  think  that  there 
are  some  boys  with  whom  it  is  desirable  that  the  technical  edu- 
cation should  follow  the  primary  education  just  as  speedily  as 
possible ;  boys  with  whom  the  stimulus  of  earning  a  living  is  the 
one  educational  force  which  can  be  made  very  effective.  To  say 
that  we  should  meet  the  needs  of  these  boys  if  we  only  had  a 
varied  secondary  education  arranged  for  their  several  aptitudes 
seems  to  me  really  an  evasion  of  the  point.  If  you  so  extend 
the  meaning  of  secondary  education  as  to  include  bricklaying, 
you  can  appeal  to  some  boys  who  are  interested  in  bricklaying 
and  in  nothing  else;  but  you  have  so  widened  the  term  "sec- 
ondary education  "  as  to  make  it  little  more  than  an  unmeaning 
symbol. 

The  changes  which  will  be  made  in  our  conception  of  the 
educational  system  if  we  adopt  the  definition  suggested,  classify- 
ing teaching  according  to  its  quality  instead  of  according  to  the 
age  of  the  pupils,  may  be  best  illustrated  by  a  diagram. 

Under  our  present  conceptions,  we  regard  all  boys  or  girls  as 
being  under  primary  education  until  they  have  finished  the  gram- 
mar school ;  and  then  as  passing  successively  into  secondary, 
collegiate,  and  professional  schools,  in  constantly  diminishing 
numbers.  But,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  part  of  the  education 
in  our  grammar  schools  is  really  of  the  same  general  type  as  high- 
school  teaching.  A  part  of  our  high-school  work — our  com- 
mercial course,  for  instance — is  of  the  nature  of  professional 
training.     This  is  even  more  conspicuously  true  of  our  colleges. 
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A  course  like  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
is  professional  from  the  outset ;  that  of  most  of  our  scientific 
schools  is  professional  after  the  close  of  freshman  year.  It  there- 
fore seems  more  logical  to  classify  our  instruction  as  in  Diagram 
II,  which  indicates  the  varying  ages  at  which  professional  or 
technical  instruction  begins.  This  shows  at  a  glance  how  our 
grammar  schools  include  some  secondary  education  in  their 
courses;  how  our  so-called  secondary  schools  combine  a  large 
amount  of  secondary  education  with  a  moderate  amount  of  tech- 


I.    Present  Conception. 


II.    Proposed  Conception. 
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nical  training;  and  how  our  colleges  continue  the  secondary 
education  of  the  student,  but  with  a  yet  larger  infusion  of  the 
technical  element.  I  believe  that  Diagram  II  and  the  conception 
connected  therewith  show  the  relation  between  the  kinds  of 
studies  and  the  courses  of  different  pupils  far  more  correctly  and 
instructively  than  Diagram  I. 

But  this  change  of  conception  has,  I  conceive,  another  and 
more  practical  value.  It  enables  us  to  adapt  our  high -school 
courses  more  intelligently  to  the  needs  of  different  sections  of 
the  community — an  adaptation  which  was  greatly  hampered  by 
the  notion  that  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen 
should  have  a  certain  separate  treatment,  to  be  known  as  second- 
ary education.  A  minority  of  these  boys  are  going  to  college 
afterwards;  a  majority  are  not.  If  they  all  ought  to  have  the 
same  kind  of  education,  that  must  be  the  kind  of  education 
which  the  majority  needs.  The  logical  consequence  is  that  the 
general  high-school  course,  which  is  arranged  for  the  need  of 
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that  large  group  of  students  who  are  not  going  any  farther,  should 
be  accepted  as  a  preparation  for  a  collegiate  course  on  the  part 
of  those  students  who  are  going  to  spend — we  used  to  say  four 
years  more ;  but  now  it  is  three,  or  two,  and  next  year  it  may  be 
one.     Now,  the  kind  of  education  that  is  generally  demanded 
for  the  pupils  who  are  not  going  to  college  is,  I  think,  fairly  char- 
acterized by  the  author  of  the  article  on  "Secondary  Education  in 
a  Democratic  Community"  as  one  marked  by  scope  and  flexibility 
as  its  primary  characteristics,  with  intensiveness  as  an  incidental 
one.     But  for  the  pupil  who  is  going  to  college  intensiveness  is 
the  important  characteristic  of  this  period  of  preparatory  study, 
compared  with  which  other  things  are  of  minor  importance — the 
kind  of  intensiveness  which  results  in  precision.     If  he  has  this, 
scope  and  flexibility  will  come  afterwards.     If  he  does  not  have 
this  in  his  high-school  course,  the  effort  to  superadd  it  in  his 
college  course  is  likely  td  prove  a  failure,  and  the  boy,  in  general, 
had  better  not  go  to  college.     Professional  motives  are  the  only 
ones  which  will  bring  back  his  lost  habits  of  hard  work.     It  has 
always  seemed  to  me,  as  a  result  of  my  observation,  that  by  the 
time  boys  reach  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  we  want  to 
make  differences  of  types  of  instruction  suited  not  only  to  differ- 
ences of  taste  in  the  individual  —  to  this,  within  limits,  every  one 
would  agree — but  also  to  different  lengths  of  time  which   are 
likely  to  intervene  between  the  period  of  primary  education  and 
the  period  of  technical  education.     For  the  boy  who  wants  no 
interval  at  all,  I  would  make  his  high-school  education  frankly 
technical,  and  not  call  it  secondary.     For  a  boy  whose  tastes  or 
resources  fit  him  only  for  a  short  period  of  secondary  study,  I 
would  arrange  a  high-school  course  which  should  give  him  the 
range  of  knowledge  and  power  which  he  needs,  as  far  as  he  can 
get  it  in  the  time  allowed,  and  would  then  send  him  to  a  technical 
school.     But  I  would  not  claim   that  this  three  or  four  years' 
course  was  as  good  a  preparation  for  college  as  some  other  kind 
of  course  which  costs  the  same  time  and  effort ;  nor  would  I  always 
encourage  a  boy  who  had   taken   this  course  to  go  to  college 
before  beginning  his  professional  studies.     On  the   contrary,  I 
believe  that  when  a  boy  has  reached  the  stage  where  his  course 
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consists  chiefly  of  descriptive  science,  history,  and  other  things 
which  have  been  chosen  for  their  interest  rather  than  for  their 
disciplinary  value,  it  is  time  for  him  to  begin  taking  up  technical 
studies  which  will  have  the  interest  of  a  life  work  to  back  them, 
just  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  with  the  courses  of  a  school  as  with 
those  of  a  dinner — when  we  have  reached  the  sweets,  it  is  time  to 
stop  eating  and  go  to  work.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
think  that  indefinite  repetition  of  years  of  this  pleasant  sort  of 
study  leaves  a  boy  less  fitted  to  grapple  with  serious  problems  of 
handling  books  at  the  end  than  he  was  at  the  beginning.  There- 
fore, for  that  group  of  boys  or  girls  which  takes  the  years  between 
thirteen  and  seventeen  as  a  time  of  preparation  for  college  it  is, 
I  think,  wise  to  adjust  our  high-school  courses  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  they  are  furnishing  only  part  of  the  secondary 
education,  instead  of  the  whole  of  it.  In  this  way  —  and,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  in  this  way  only  —  can  we  prepare  the 
pupils  to  get  from  the  time  spent  at  college  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  social  benefit  which  belongs  thereto. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  we  are  simply  applying  to  educa- 
tion a  principle  which  is  universally  applied  in  matters  of  every- 
day practical  activity.  We  understand  that  the  method  of 
construction  which  is  right  for  a  three-story  building  is  wrong 
for  the  lower  half  of  a  six-story  building.  We  do  not  claim  that 
because  three-story  buildings  are  more  numerous  than  six-story 
buildings,  all  should  be  made  to  conform  to  a  common  type. 
The  man  with  whom  these  three  stories  constitute  the  whole  of 
the  edifice  will  probably  spend  a  larger  share  of  his  money  on  the 
decorative  parts,  and  he  will  certainly  be  compelled  to  furnish  a 
roof  and  cornice  to  give  completeness  to  the  whole.  The  man 
who  uses  these  stories  as  a  foundation  will  be  relieved  from  some 
of  this  expense,  but  he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  making 
his  structure  more  solid  in  every  way ;  of  calculating  his  press- 
ures more  accurately ;  of  using  his  money  with  a  primary  view 
to  the  weight  which  must  be  supported  afterward.  So  it  is  with 
a  preparatory  school  course  if  its  function  is  well  and  truly  con- 
ceived. It  must  not  sacrifice  strength  to  attractiveness,  even  in 
the  degree   in   which  it  would   be  proper  in  a  course  for  some 
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other  boys  of  the  same  age  thus  to  sacrifice  strength.  Whatever 
else  it  does  or  does  not  do,  it  must  give  the  habit  of  precision 
of  thought,  on  which  alone  advanced  studies  can  be  safely  based. 

Precision — this  is  a  word  which  sounds  somewhat  unfamiliar 
to  modern  pedagogic   discussion.     It  is  a  quality  which  in  the 
old  times  was  doubtless  somewhat  overrated,  and  in  the  reaction 
from  this  error  we  have  perhaps  come  correspondingly  to  under- 
rate it ;  even  as  in  our  modern  society  the  excessive  precision  of 
manner  of  the  olden  time  has  given  place  to  a  looseness  which 
represents  quite  as  serious  an  error  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  old  type  of  classical  and  mathematical  training,  wherever 
it    was    well    exemplified,    unquestionably   gave    this    quality. 
It  sacrificed  other  valuable  things  in   so  doing.     It  sometimes 
repressed  individuality ;  but  it  did  not  encourage  that  confusion 
between  things  half  known  and  things  fully  known,  which  is  the 
bane  of  some  of  our  modern  educators  and  their  pupils.     The 
American  preparatory  school  of  the  olden  time  did  what  the 
French  secondary  education  did  —  it  taught  people  the  distinc- 
tion between  subject  and  predicate,  between  definition  and  real 
proposition,    between   assumption    and    proof.     The    study    of 
Euclid  might  not  lead  the  pupils  to  geometrical  results  by  such 
a  short  road  as   Chauvenet  or  Wentworth ;  but  it  taught  those 
pupils  to  reason  with  severe  regard   to  logic.     If  the  object  is 
mathematical  acquirement,  the  modern  books  are  better.     If  the 
object  is  clear  thinking,  the  older  method  had  inestimable  advan- 
tages.    Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  say  that  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  legal  success  by  the  study  of  Euclid's  Elements 
of  Geometry.     I   doubt  whether  any  man  could  say  the  same 
thing  of  modern  mathematical  text-books.     In  like  manner,  the 
classics  do  not  furnish  so  easy  a  road  to  literary  knowledge  as 
modern  languages;  but  the  abandonment  of  classical  training 
has  led  the  rising  generation  to  loosen  their  hold  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  subject  and  predicate,  and  to  forget  the  necessity 
of  defining  terms  accurately  before  you  group  them  into  propo- 
sitions. 

This  paper  is  not  an  argument  for  the  retention  of  Greek,  nor 
even  a  discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  of  classical  educa- 
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tion  as  compared  with  others.  To  one  who  observes  the  signs 
of  the  times  it  seems  probable  that  Greek  will  gradually  come 
to  have  less  relative  importance  in  our  secondary  education 
than  it  does  at  present.  But  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point 
out  that  many  of  the  reasons  which  are  urged  against  the  study 
of  Greek  actually  make  for  its  retention.  The  time  spent  on  fine 
grammatical  distinctions  is  very  far  from  being  wasted.  The 
very  difficulties  of  the  Greek  language  are  due  to  the  accuracy 
with  which  those  who  wrote  it  grasped  certain  important  matters 
of  thought,  and  thereby  compelled  modern  students  of  the  lan- 
guage to  follow  them  —  or  else  confess  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
I  believe  that  we  shall  gradually  devise  methods  of  teaching 
other  subjects  which  will  enable  them  to  be  substituted  for  Greek 
as  a  training  in  precision.  But  until  this  result  is  attained!  the 
substitution  of  large  acquirements  in  modern  languages  for  the 
old-fashioned  drill  in  ancient  ones  is  likely  to  prove  a  loss 
instead  of  a  gain  —  at  any  rate  to  the  student  who  is  able  to  take 
a  long  course  of  secondary  education  instead  of  a  short  one. 

I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  reminiscence  in  connection 
with  the  importance  of  grammatical  accuracy.  For  many  years 
I  took  a  sort  of  oversight  of  the  training  of  the  debaters  who 
were  to  represent  Yale  in  its  contests  with  Harvard  and  Prince- 
ton. So  far  as  the  general  standard  of  debating  form  went,  I 
may  say  frankly  that  I  think  that  durjng  most  of  these  years 
Harvard  and  Princeton  both  had  the  advantage  of  Yale  ;  and  they 
complained  at  times  that  the  Yale  men  won  on  technicalities  in 
the  argument  which  had  been  suggested  to  them  from  outside. 
The  suggestion  that  was  really  made  to  them  from  outside,  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  was  that  they  should  distinguish  between 
subject  and  predicate ;  should  insist  on  definitions  of  terms ; 
should,  in  short,  know  what  they  were  talking  about  before  they 
began  to  talk  about  it.  When  the  question  was  presented  to 
us  by  another  college,  "Resolved,  that  the  United  States  should 
definitively  adopt  the  gold  standard  and  not  enter  into  a  bimetal- 
lic league,  even  if  England,  France,  and  Germany  were  prepared 
to  do  so,"  the  first  thing  on  which  the  Yale  debaters  (who  took 
the  negative)  were  instructed  to  make  up  their  minds  was  the 
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meaning  of  the  words  "definitively  adopt."    They  found  that  defin- 
itive adoption,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  could 
only  be  compassed  by  certain  specific  courses  of  action  :  and 
they  proved  successively  that  each  df  these  courses  was   bad. 
To  the  appeal  that  the  question  should  be  argued  on  general 
ethical  grounds  they  turned  a  deaf  ear.     The  question  stood 
there  for  discussion;  and  they — on  the  whole  rightly — refused 
to  discuss  something  else.     This  sounded  like  a  technicality.      It 
was  really,  I  believe,  a  proper  insistence  on  exactness  of  thought ; 
and  I  regard  it  as  a  blemish  on  our  college  education — at  Yale 
as  well  as  elsewhere — that  it  should  be  necessary  to  point  this 
fact  out,  instead  of  leaving  men  to  see  it  for  themselves.     I   do 
not  think  that  matters  were  always  like  this.     As  I  look  back 
on  my  own   freshman  year  in  college,  I  am  astonished  to  see 
how  much  of  the  teaching  was  teaching  in  precision  of  thought. 
In  my  memory  of  the  geometry  class   I  hear  the  oft-repeated 
question,  "  That  is  right;  why?"     In  rhetoric   it  was  always, 
"Are  you  assuming  this,  or  are  you  proving  it?"     The  Greek 
class  has  the  same  story  :  Ui  iv  8'  avrq  It\v  el/cvia  Qerpiv.     Among 
them  was  she  herself  like  unto  the  goddesses.'     What  is  the  real 
predicate  in  that  line  ?" 

I  am  not  arguing  that  this  is  the  only  thing  to  be  taught.  I 
am  very  far  from  wishing  to  exclude  broad  considerations, 
and  especially  ethical  ones,  from  the  mind  of  the  teacher  or  the 
pupil.  But  I  believe  that'in  education  exactitude  is  a  more  impor- 
tant ethical  factor  than  most  of  the  men  of  the  present  day  are 
ready  to  admit.  When  I  am  told  that  mathematics  as  a  study 
has  little  or  no  ethical  value,  I  review  in  my  mind  the  careers  of 
various  men  whom  I  have  met,  not  only  in  college  work  but  as 
newspaper  editor  and  as  labor  commissioner  ;  and  I  can  say  with 
candor  that  every  dangerous  Socialist  is  weak  in  arithmetic,  and 
a  very  large  fraction  of  the  careers  ruined  by  appropriation  of 
others'  property  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  I  do  not 
wish  to  generalize  too  broadly,  or  to  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
is  only  one  kind  of  education  which  is  worth  anything.  Any- 
thing which  stimulates  the  pupil's  interest  has  great  value.  Any- 
thing which  provides  for  diversity  of  taste  and  power  has  grq*+" 
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value.  Anything  which  reaches  positive  results  by  a  short  road 
instead  of  a  long  one  has  great  value.  But  I  believe  that  all 
these  points  are  being  at  present  fully  appreciated,  and  that  — 
for  college  preparation  at  any  rate  —  the  important  thing  to  be 
insisted  upon  at  the  present  day  is  the  teaching  of  accuracy  of 
thought.  It  is  of  course  theoretically  possible  that  too  much 
attention  may  be  directed  to  that  end,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others ;  but  as  far  as  concerns  the  work  of  boys  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  college,  I  believe  the  practical  dangers  lie  all  in  the  other 
direction.  And,  to  come  back  to  our  theme,  I  believe  that  loose- 
ness in  the  use  of  the  term  "  secondary  education  "  is  at  once  an 
illustration  of  this  habit  of  inaccuracy  and  a  powerful  means 
toward  its  perpetuation  in  quarters  where  it  can  do  harm. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  ADAPT  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

TO  PRESENT  NEEDS? 

Professor  John  M.  Tyler, 
Amherst  College. 

In  this  paper  I  can  attempt  only  to  present  a  physiological 
and  biological  standpoint,  from  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
subject  may  wisely  be  viewed. 

Socrates  used  to  say  that,  if  a  thing  is  good,  it  must  be  good 
for  something.  What  is  the  use  of  an  education  ?  A  system 
which  would  enable  the  child  and  the  man  to  avoid  or  to  cope 
with  the  dangers  of  life,  to  meet  its  emergencies,  and  to  grasp  its 
opportunities,  would  evidently  be  very  useful.  It  must  also  pro- 
duce good  neighbors  and  citizens,  for  the  interests  of  the  state 
and  the  race  are  paramount. 

But  the  dangers,  emergencies,  and  opportunities  are  not  the 
same  in  different  times  and  places.  The  German  system  may 
not  exactly  suit  our  needs.  Time  also  changes  all  things.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  New  England  consisted  of  isolated 
farms  and  villages  dotting  a  wilderness.  Educated  men  Were 
rare,  books  were  scarce  and  expensive.  Illiteracy  and  barbarism 
were  real  and  pressing  dangers.  The  stress  and  strain  of  life 
bore  heaviest  on  the  comparatively  tough  muscular  system.  Life 
was  simple.     Opportunities  were  comparatively  few. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  child's  education  consisted  in  home  train- 
ing. For  physical  exercise,  manual  training,  and  nature  study, 
the  farm  gave  abundant  opportunity.  The  single  term,  consist- 
ing of  but  a  few  weeks,  was  best  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of 
books. 

In  all  these  respects  life  has  changed  completely.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  modify  our  system  of  education  to  meet 
entirely  new  conditions,  dangers,  emergencies,  and  opportunities. 

Mr.  Huxley  once  said  that  Nature  had  framed  her  own  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  had  made  it  compulsory.  The  child 
grows  and  develops  into  manhood  through  a  series  of  stages; 
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childhood,  youth,  adolescence.  Each  stage  is  characterized  by 
the  appearance,  or  by  the  rapid  growth  or  development  of  cer- 
tain organs.  The  business  of  the  individual  at  each  stage  is  to 
promote  the  growth  or  development  of  these  organs  by  suitable 
exercise.  This  exercise  satisfies  a  craving  in  the  child,  and 
appears  as  play.  Our  business  as  teachers  is  primarily  to  pro- 
mote these  processes,  and  to  train  the  fully  developed  organs. 
We  cannot  cause  growth  or  development  or  greatly  change  their 
direction. 

To  oppose  Nature  unnecessarily  always  results  in  harm.  Not 
to  secure  her  for  our  ally,  wherever  this  is  possible,  is  surely 
folly,  if  not  sin.  Let  us  ask,  therefore,  What  would  Nature  have 
us  do  with  the  individual  at  each  stage  ?  If  her  suggestions  are 
sound  and  wise,  we  will  do  well  to  heed  and  accept  them.  I  wish 
to  begin  with  early  stages,  for  here  her  aims  are  clear,  unmis- 
takable, and  evidently  wise. 

What  would  Nature  have  the  baby  do  ?  Just  what  he  does 
naturally,  of  course.  He  can  eat,  sleep,  and  grow.  If  we  were 
wise,  which  we  usually  are  not,  we  should  expect  nothing  more 
from  him. 

But  the  baby  squirms  and  wriggles.  The  child  naturally 
likes  to  run,  jump,  dig,  and  climb.  The  development  of  the 
muscular  system  follows  hard  after  that  of  the  digestive.  But 
the  muscles  develop  and  crave  exercise  in  a  certain  order :  first, 
those  of  trunk,  shoulder,  and  thigh ;  then  those  of  arm  and  leg  ; 
last  of  all,  those  of  the  fingers.  First  the  child  sits  upright, 
then  he  walks  and  runs,  and  climbs  trees ;  finally  the  boy  uses 
his  fingers  to  curve  the  ball. 

Why  does  Nature  urge  the  child  to  exercise  so  persistently 
the  heavy,  clumsy,  fundamental  muscles?  Being  large,  they 
contain  most  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  body.  Their  exer- 
cise stimulates  and  ensures  the  development  of  heart  and  lungs, 
the  rapid  circulation  of  warm,  well  oxygenated  blood  in  all  the 
organs,  and  vigorous,  healthy  growth  in  every  part.  We  should 
never  forget  that  a  healthy,  vigorous,  digestive  system  is  essen- 
tial to  life,  and  that  a  tough  muscular  system  is  the  foundation 
of  health. 
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But  each  group  of  voluntary  muscles  is  controlled  by  a  spe- 
cial center  in  the  brain.  There  are  old,  fundamental  brain  cen- 
ters for  the  muscles  of  trunk,  thigh,  and  shoulder.  There  are 
younger,  more  delicate,  brain  centers  for  the  muscles  of  our 
fingers.  According  to  good  physiologists  these  old  brain  cen- 
ters are  precisely  those  which  bear  the  heavy  strains  of  life,  and 
which  resist  nervous  prostration  and  hysteria.  When  Nature 
urges  the  child  to  exercise  the  heavy  fundamental  muscles,  and 
thus  to  develop  their  brain  centers,  she  is  fitting  him  to  endure 
without  nervous  breakdown  the  strain  and  wear  of  our  modern 
American  life. 

We  see  that  the  latter  evolved  portions  and  uses  of  any  organ 
or  system  may  be  finer  and  higher  than  the  older.  But  the  old, 
fundamental  uses  and  portions  are  essential  to  life  itself. 

The  fundamental  use  of  the  brain  is  evident  in  the  child.  It 
is  a  switch  board  to  ensure  that  every  sensory  stimulus  shall 
give  rise  to  a  motor  impulse,  calling  forth  the  muscular  action 
suited  to  the  emergency.  A  successful  life  is  in  the  last  analy- 
sis a  series  of  suitable  responses  to  stimuli.  The  child  is  receiv- 
ing his  first  lessons  in  this  great  art.  There  can  be  no  more 
important  training. 

What  mental  power  does  Nature  regard  as  fundamental  ? 
Which  one  does  she  select  as  essential,  worthy  of  development 
at  the  earliest  possible  period  in  the  child's  life  ?  It  is  not  the 
power  of  logical  thought,  for  this  develops  almost  last  of  all. 
It  is  remarkable  how  young  a  baby  can  become  very  angry.  Feel- 
ing is  older  than  thought  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race.  Feel- 
ings, as  President  Hall  has  well  remarked,  are  racial ;  opinions, 
individual.  Our  deepest  feelings  are  almost  always  true,  our 
clearest  and  best  logical  thought  may  be  true  in  part.  The 
vigor  of  our  actions  is  proportional  to  the  depth  and  intensity 
of  our  emotions.  "  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life." 
Here  again  Nature  has  proved  herself  very  wise. 

In  boyhood  also,  usually  somewhat  suddenly,  arises  the 
demand  for  fair  play  and  the  outcry  against  the  cheating  of 
playfellows,  which  frequently  results  in  a  declaration  of  war. 
This  instinct  or  feeling  seems  to  form  almost  the  whole  of  his 
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system  of  ethics  at  this  time.     We  must  take  heed  lest   we 
despise  it.     It  is  the  germ  of  something  vastly  higher  and  better. 

At  ten  or  eleven  the  girl  is  growing  faster  than  the  boy.  In 
the  fourteenth  year  her  increase  in  height  and  weight  decreases 
rapidly.  This  decrease  is  Nature's  red  lantern  of  warning.  The 
girl  is  rapidly  becoming  a  woman.  During  a  period  of  so  rapid 
and  so  great  change  the  organism  is  sensitive,  often  irritable. 
Occupation  is  needed,  but  overwork  is  harmful;  fret  and  worry 
are  dangerous.  This  would  hardly  seem  to  be  the  best  time  to 
begin  new  and  difficult  studies,  to  double  the  already  too  fre- 
quent examinations,  to  appeal  by  every  means  to  her  ambition 
and  fear  of  failure.  Balls  and  parties  lasting  into  the  wee  small 
hours  of  the  morning  would  not  seem  to  furnish  the  best  rest 
and  refreshment  for  her  exhausted  nerves.  Either  the  college, 
.or  the  preparatory  school,  or  the  parents,  or  better,  all  three, 
must  find  some  way  to  lighten  the  burden  which  is  crushing  our 
girls.  Otherwise,  after  a  few  generations,  we  shall  be  educating 
mostly  French  Canadians  or  Chinese. 

From  this  point  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  boy.  I 
dare  not  attempt  to  analyze  a  so  fascinating  and  complex  being 
as  the  student  in  the  woman's  college.  Now  the  boy  is 
approaching  maturity,  and  goes  away  to  school.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  for  still  calling  him  a  boy.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen the  most  conversions  take  place.  "  This,"  says  President 
Hall,  "  is  a  serious  and  solemn  epoch,  and  ought  to  be  fittingly 
signalized.  Morality  now  needs  religion For  the  strong- 
est motives,  natural  and  supernatural,  are  needed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  new  impulses,  passions,  desires,  half-insights, 
ambitions,  etc.,  which  come  to  the  American  temperament  so 
suddenly  before  the  methods  of  self-regulation  can  become 
established  and  operative.  (See  Stanley  Hall,  Moral  and 
Religious  Training  of  Children  and  Adolescents.  Pedagogical 
Seminary,  Vol.  I,  p.  209.)  Nature  urges  church  and  school  to 
cultivate  a  strong  and  healthy  religion  which  can  dominate  and 
steady  the  life  through  the  stormy  period  which  soon  follows,  if 
it  has  not  already  begun. 

The  muscles  are  well  grown,  and  are  clamoring  for  exercise. 
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The  boy  craves  and  digests  large  amounts  of  food.  A  flood  of 
motor  energy  is  produced,  which  must  find  an  outlet.  It  is  no 
time  to  fasten  down  the  safety-valve.  The  healthy  boy  rejoices 
in  his  ability  to  overcome  resistance,  to  endure  hardship  and 
pain.  He  often  inflicts  pain  ignorantly  and  thoughtlessly, 
rarely  cruelly.  If  the  higher  powers  are  stunted  or  belated,  he 
may  become  a  dangerous  savage  or  a  brute,  controlled  by  the 
lowest  passions,  as  we  see  in  the  gangs  of  our  cities. 

His  plays  are  now  all  group  games,  where  he  must  subordi- 
nate his  own  wishes  and  interests  to  those  of  his  side.  "  Team- 
play"  is  the  great  word.  Loyalty  to  class,  fraternity,  or  set  is 
often  a  higher  virtue  in  his  eyes  than  fair  play  and  entire 
honesty.  This  group-interest  is  the  germ  of  civic  virtue  and  of 
patriotism. 

Hitherto  his  thoughts  and  ambitions  may  not  have  strayed 
far  beyond  his  home.  Now  the  world  beckons — a  world  as 
fresh,  fair  and  good  as  on  the  morning  of  creation,  as  it  should 
be  still  to  each  one  of  us.  A  sense  of  increased  power  urges 
him  outward,  as  a  strong  swimmer  longs  to  meet  the  waves. 
He  is  sure  that  even  the  shady  side  of  life  cannot  be  as  bad  as 
it  is  painted.  He  must  know  life,  men,  the  world.  At  any  cost 
he  will  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Endless  possibilities  open  before  him,  and  he  is  conscious  of 
the  power  to  realize  them.  Remember  that  he  has  not  yet 
been  taught  by  experience  or  saddened  by  failure.  His  hope 
and  courage  are  boundless.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  him.  He 
sees  his  parents  and  teachers  fettered  by  all  kinds  of  limitations 
plodding  in  a  humdrum  round.  His  life  shall  be  larger  and 
freer.     He  will  gird  himself,  and  go  whither  he  will. 

He  feels  that  his  elders  do  not  understand  him  any  better 
than  an  ant  can  enter  into  the  life  of  an  eagle.  Often  he  is 
right  in  this  feeling.  He  becomes  reticent,  and  does  not  tell  us 
of  his  plans  and  hopes. 

He  is  rebellious  against  authority,  impatient  of  discipline 
and  restraint,  and  resents  counsel  and  advice.  He  appears,  and 
often  is,  conceited,  "  bumptious,"  obstinate,  headstrong,  lawless. 
At  the  same  time  he  longs  for  approbation. 
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While  essentially  optimistic,  slight  reverses  and  disappoint- 
ments plunge  him  into  despair.  He  has  yet  to  learn  that  tides 
turn  and  pendula  swing.  He  cannot  bide  his  time  and  wait. 
He  lives  in  the  present.  One  swallow  makes  a  summer  for  him; 
and  if  it  is  cloudy  today,  the  sun  will  never  shine  again. 

He  dreams.  Visions  rise  before  him  so  grand  that  his  mind 
cannot  grasp  or  outline  them,  much  less  can  he  describe  or 
define  them.     They  are  hazy,  indistinct,  felt,  rather  than  seen, 

in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 

They  are  like  glimpses  of  mountains  on  a  far  horizon  where 
eternal  rock  cannot  be  distinguished  from  drifting  mist.  Will 
the  mountain  emerge  ?  or  will  the  mist  hide  all  and  leave  him 
without  landmark  or  guide  ?     This  is  a  sphinx-question. 

It  is  the  period  of  storm  and  stress,  of  courage  and  hope, 
of  doubt  and  despair.  Life  is  a  mixture  of  the  strangest 
contradictions.  The  boy  at  school  or  college  may  well  say: 
"  My  name  is  legion,  for  we  are  many."  I  do  not  wonder  that 
we  often  fail  to  understand  him.  Yet  how  can  we  expect  him 
to  be  other  than  he  is  ? 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  first  efforts  of  a  young 
cockerel  trying  to  crow.  His  first  notes  are  neither  long,  clear, 
nor  musical.  But,  if  you  could  stop  his  squawking,  he  would 
never  learn  to  crow.  Old  chanticleer,  meantime,  does  not  give 
him  much  advice,  but  shows  him  now  and  then  what  can  be 
done  in  that  line. 

I  have  touched  only  a  few  of  the  salient  characters  of  this 
marvelous  adolescent  period,  when  life  is  at  flood-tide.  We 
must  hasten  to  ask,  What  is  Nature  trying  to  do  with  the  boy  at 
this  age  ?  and,  How  can  we  help  her  and  him  ? 

Nature  would  have  the  boy  possess  an  athletic  brain.  She 
does  not  care  merely  for  brawn.  But  to  mere  and  pure  learn- 
ing, or  even  to  intellectual  training  and  development,  she  does 
not  give  the  supreme  importance  which  it  holds  in  many  of  our 
college  courses,  not  to  say  curricula.  I  pass  this  by,  not  as 
unessential  or  unimportant,  but  because  you  are  all  fully  aware 
of  its  value. 
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In  athletics  she  is  training  him  to  a  life  of  strenuous  action, 
to  habits  of  clear  and  accurate  perception,  and  of  wise,  prompt 
action.  She  is  teaching  him  to  accept  and  bear  responsibility. 
Athletics  demand  a  quick  recognition  of  conditions,  immediate 
decision,  unhesitating,  instant  execution.  Certainly  this  is  a 
most  important  part  of  education.  Physical  training  already 
confers  many  priceless  benefits.  It  will  form  a  larger  part  of 
future  educational  systems. 

Life  in  school  and  college  has  an  inestimable  value  in  devel- 
oping social  instincts  and  civic  virtues.  We  have  not  yet  begun 
to  realize  the  possibilities  of  school  and  college  as  experiments 
in  the  line  of  an  ideal  community. 

Nature  is  putting  the  boy  in  the  path  which  leads  to  wisdom 
by  awakening  hunger  for  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  lifer 
of  its  best  methods,  its  opportunities  and  dangers. 

But,  above  all,  Nature  would  have  the  dim  and  hazy  ideal 
become  clear  and  distinct.  She  would  have  it  dominate  his  life- 
It  alone  can  make  him  a  hero,  and  prevent  him  from  sinking  into 
base  and  cowardly  philistinism*  This  is  the  grand  opportunity,, 
the  awful  danger,  of  school  and  college  life.  For  the  life  of  the 
man  in  all  that  concerns  morals,  religion,  aims,  and  ideals,  will 
remain  much  the  same  as  it  is  in  school  and  college.  It  very 
rarely  rises  higher. 

By  athletics  and  social  life,  by  even  a  dim  and  hazy  vision  of 
grand  ideals,  Nature  is  slowly  training  the  boy  to  use  his  powers, 
to  have  them  all  well  in  hand.  She  has  already  developed  and 
trained  the  powers  separately.  Now  she  correlates  them,  so  that 
properly  combined  they  may  produce  the  greatest  results. 
Slowly  she  teaches  the  boy  self-control,  developing  thus  that 
grand  virtue  which  the  Greeks  called  Engkrateia,  for  which  we 
unfortunately  have  no  word,  but  which  means  inward  strength 
and  endurance. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  throughout  this  period 
Nature  would  have  the  boy's  life  dominated,  his  passions  con- 
trolled, his  fevers  calmed,. by  a  profound,  healthy,  powerful  reli- 
gious thought  and  feeling. 

Is  not  Nature's  system  fairly  well  suited  to  train  the  boy  ta 
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grasp  the  opportunities  and  to  meet  the  dangers  of  life  ?  Is  she 
not  doing  her  part  to  fit  him  to  be  a  useful  citizen  of  these  United 
States  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  here  and  now  ? 

Nature  is  very  busy  with  the  boy  at  this  time.  Her  required 
courses  are  many,  and  each  one  of  them  is  of  vital  importance. 
The  Greeks  knew  well  the  importance  of  harmony,  perspective, 
proportion.  Meden  agan,  too  much  of  nothing,  was  their  excel- 
lent motto.  We  teachers  must  somehow  correlate  all  these 
courses,  and  that  without  detriment  to  the  increase  of  learning 
and  intellectual  power,  whose  value  I  would  not  underestimate. 
We  must  instruct,  guide,  steady,  and  control  the  boy  who  is  restive 
under  restraint,  impatient  of  authority,  and  who  has  little  respect 
for  our  theories.  We  must  prove  to  him  that  our  knowledge 
bears  directly  on  life  or  he  will  continue  to  care  little  for  it. 

Above  all,  we  must  help  him  to  see  clearly  the  form  and  sub- 
stance in  his  dreams.  He  has  ideals,  but  he  sees  them  "as  in  a 
glass  darkly."  They  are  sentiments  rather  than  visions.  There 
is  great  danger  that  they  will  fade  out  into  objects  of  sentimental 
regret,  if  not  completely  forgotten.  We  must  help  him  to  give 
them  form  and  outline,  distinct  meaning,  and  definite  relations 
to  daily  life  and  work.  We  must  show  him  that  what  now  seems 
to  him  so  near  that  he  can  easily  grasp  it,  is  really  far  away, 
attainable  only  by  long,  hard,  and  weary  struggle.  Yet  we  must 
not  abate  one  whit  his  ardor,  courage,  faith,  and  hope.  We  must 
train  him  to  patience  and  endurance.  He  will  listen  to  us  just 
so  long  and  so  far  as  he  finds  us  in  sympathy  with  him  and  his 
highest  aims,  and  sees  in  our  work  the  realization  of  his  ideals. 

Socrates  once  said  that  his  work  was  that  of  a  midwife  to  bring 
great  thoughts  to  birth.  A  Socratic  thought  was  almost  always 
an  ideal  of  life.  He  pretended  to  teach  nothing.  But  before 
the  eyes  of  Alcibiades  he  called  up  such  visions  of  truth,  nobil- 
ity, and  righteousness  that  even  the  young  profligate  was  stung 
to  tears  and  hated  himself.  Socrates'  positive  teachings  were 
few,  though  mighty.  But  he  imparted  life.  Virtue  went  forth 
from  him  into  the  listener.     This  is  the  final  test. 

Dr.  Martineau  once  said  that  we  should  never  have  a  proper 
system  of  education  until  we  had  a  properly  written  "  Lives  of  the 
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Saints."  The  "Lives  of  the  Saints,"  vertebrated,  muscular, 
saints  with  red  blood  and  warm  hearts ;  "  the  apostolic  succession 
of  great  souls,"  to  borrow  Heine's  expression;  these  are  the 
proper  study  of  adolescents. 

Do  you  remember  how  Seargeant  What's-his-name  in  Kipling's 
poem  trained  the  Egyptian  fellahin  to  fight  as  they  did  at  Fir- 
keh  ?  He  put  himself  into  every  man  of  them.  This  "everlast- 
ing miracle  "  of  the  contagion  of  a  great  and  powerful  life  is  the 
secret  and  essence  of  teaching,  as  it  is  the  end  of  evolution. 

Are  we  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  "the  philosopher  must 
first  of  all  be  a  man  ?"     Are  we  using  our  departments  too  much 
as  means  of  instructing  specialists  in  our  own  chosen  branch  of 
knowledge,  too  little  as  means  of  true,  broad  education  and 
development  ?     Do   our    requirements    and    examinations    for 
entrance  to  college  inspire  the  teacher  in  the  preparatory  school 
to  follow  Nature's  suggestions  ?     Or  do  they  almost  compel  him 
to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  "coaching"  the  boy  to  answer 
a  special  set  of  somewhat  narrow  and  useless  questions  ?     Is  such 
work  the  best  aid  to  growth  and  development  of  either  teacher 
or  student?     In  our  ceaseless  discussion  of,  and  tinkering  with 
the  curriculum  do  we  assign  sufficient  importance  to  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  content  of  the 
study    abstractly  considered?     In    the   use  of  remedial    meas- 
ures do  we  sometimes  treat  symptoms  instead  of  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  seek  to  cure  fevers  by  applying  lotions  to  the  skin  ? 
Is  the  college  furnishing  a  proper  training  to  fit  the  man  of  busi- 
ness to  use  aright  his  vast  opportunities  and  power,  and  to  make 
him  feel  his  great  responsibility?     In  brief,  is  the  work  of  the 
preparatory  school  and  college  even  now  completely  adapted  to 
train  the  student  to  cope  with  the  dangers,  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies, and  to  grasp  the  opportunities  of  life  ? 

If  we  can  develop  and  train  a  race  of  men  and  women  posses- 
sing good  digestion  ;  a  tough  muscular  system  and  sound  health ; 
a  steady,  firm  nervous  system  which  can  bear  the  stress  and 
strain,  and  meet  the  emergencies  of  life ;  a  warm  heart  and  deep 
feeling  stimulating  a  powerful  will  set  on  righteousness ;  a  life 
governed  by  high  ideals — if  we  can  train  such  men  and  women, 
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we  may  well  be  proud  of  our  work.  Until  we  can  accomplish 
this  we  have  not  completely  attained.  For  only  such  a  race  will 
fulfil  the  vision  of  the  prophet  that  "  A  man  shall  be  as  a  hiding- 
place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers 
of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land." 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs,  of  Brown  University :  I 
have  been  delighted  and  inspired  by  these  words,  as  I  know  each  and 
every  one  of  us  has  been,  and  I  for  one  want  to  thank  Professor  Tyler 
for  this  inspiration.  It  has  been  a  remarkably  clear  presentation  of  the 
wonders  of  human  growth  and  development,  and  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
us  to  follow  in  the  path  of  nature.  It  calls  for  firm  muscles,  steady 
nerves,  and  high  ideals ;  and  it  shows  us  that  the  only  way  to  reach 
these  is  by  acting  through  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature. 
There  is  always  something  inspiring  in  this  appeal  to  nature.  The  old 
nature  love  for  woods  and  fields  and  running  brooks  wells  up  within 
us— the  old  nature  reverence  that  made  our  Aryan  forefathers  worship 
Agni,the  fire,  and  made  the  dwellers  on  the  Nile  worship  its  mysterious 
waters,  and  made  the  old  Greeks  worship  the  clear  blue  of  the  vaulted 
sky.  This  is  nature,  the  mother  of  us  all  —  our  mother.  Rest  and 
truth  are  to  be  found  in  her  bosom.  Rousseau  struck  this  note  and  all 
Europe  listened,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  Even 
Kant,  in  his  distant  lonely  home  on  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Baltic,  forgot 
his  daily  walk,  absorbed  in  the  revelations  which  this  thought  presented  ; 
and  so  that  most  illogical  of  all  writers  charmed  that  most  logical  of  all 
philosophers. 

Evolution  and  modern  biology  have  shed  light  upon  the  problems 
of  youth  and  adolescence,  and  brought  out  truths  that  Kant  and 
Rousseau  could  never  have  dreamed  of.  The  wondrous  second  birth  — 
the  birth  of  man  as  man  and  of  woman  as  woman,  the  birth  of  hopes 
and  ambitions,  of  fears  and  despairs — all  this  the  modern  study  has 
revealed  to  us  in  a  way  that  has  made  clear  the  amazing  reach  of  all 
this  wisdom  and  thought  about  nature.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this 
new  light  and  the  fulness  of  meaning  that  has  been  given,  this 
second  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  nature  has  very  many  of  the  same 
characteristics  that  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  nature  had  from 
the  lips  of  Rousseau.  It  is  vague,  indefinite,  but  glorious  and  many- 
colored  ;  like  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  before  the  sunrise,  big  in 
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promise  of  light,  but  lacking  in  clearness  of  outline.  It  lifts  us  up, 
inspires  us,  puts  us  above  the  firm  ground  of  reason  and  lifts  us  into 
a  halo  of  emotions  and  possibilities. 

There  is  another  view,  too,  in  which  the  two  are  alike.  This  modern 
view,  as  the  old  view,  is  inclined  to  be  onesided.  It  overemphasizes 
feeling  and  willing,  in  education,  at  the  expense  of  knowing.  And  yet, 
whatever  we  may  say  of  the  plasticity  of  man  on  the  side  of  feeling  and 
willing,  the  experience  of  generations  has  proved  to  us  that  there  is  no 
part  of  man  so  plastic,  so  easily  to  be  shaped,  and  so  ready  to  retain 
that  shape  as  the  intellect ;  and  it  is  in  this  realm  we  must  realize  that 
education  has  gained  so  much  ground  that  is  valuable  to  the  individual 
and  valuable  to  the  race.  So  then,  in  accepting  this  new  gospel,  we 
can  not,  it  seems  to  me,  accept  it  as  that  which  shall  overthrow  and  put 
down  the  old  ;  but  rather  we  shall  accept  it  as  a  new  testament  which 
shall  be  bound  in  the  same  volume  with  the  old,  and  the  two  shall  be 
our  guide.  It  seems  to  me  that,  despite  this  rainbow  color  that  shrouds 
all  the  doctrine  of  nature  teaching,  and  in  the  midst  of  what  I  must  say 
sometimes  appear  to  be  poetic  exaggerations  of  the  prophets  of  adoles- 
cence—  I  believe  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  there  are  at  least  two 
distinct  and  rational  pronunciations  that  may  well  give  us  pause  and 
make  us  ready  to  preach  these  far  and  wide  through  our  country,  until 
they  shall  be  adopted  in  every  school  and  revolutionize  every  school 
and  college  and  university.  These  two  principles  are  principles  which 
have  been  touched  upon  today;  I  am  only  repeating  them;  but  these 
two  principles  I  should  like  to  inscribe  upon  a  banner  to  be  carried  in 
a  practical  campaign  for  their  introduction  into  our  school  system.  The 
first  of  these  mottoes  is  "more  motor  training,"  and  the  second  is 
"  more  motive  training." 

More  motor  training.  Our  people  and  the  public  must  be  taught 
to  know  that  there  is  a  part  of  education  in  which  books  have  no  part, 
and  while  they  build  libraries  with  imposing  porticoes  and  build  school- 
houses  of  impressive  masonry,  they  must  build  by  every  schoolhouse  a 
gymnasium,  and  they  must  open  at  the  door  of  every  schoolhouse  a 
playing  field  for  the  use  of  youth  and  young  manhood.  Bless  God  for 
light ;  bless  God  for  open  air  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  These  give 
us  muscle  ;  these  give  us  brain  ;  these,  the  high  ideals  by  which  we  are 
to  live.  What  crime  have  our  children  committed  that  so  many  of 
them  are  confined  from  three  to  five  hours  a  day  in  cramped  quarters 
and  their  only  relief  is  to  keep  the  lock-step  of  the  chain-gang  down 
long  corridors?     I  plead  for  motor  activity,  for  relaxation  of  muscles 
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and  nerves,  and  more  for  relaxation  of  the  will ;  for  an  opportunity  for 
self-expression.  I  believe  the  time  will  come  —  is  fast  approaching — 
when  that  study,  which  cannot  find  for  itself  rational  modes  of  expres- 
sion —  modes  of  expression  linked  close  to  youth  as  well  as  manhood  — 
will  be  driven  from  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  and  find  its  proper  city 
of  refuge  in  the  home  of  the  professional  scholar  and  man  of  learning. 
"  Education  "  and  "  learning  "  are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms. 

The  second  motto  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  motto  of  motive 
training.  The  essence  of  all  character  is  in  motive  and  choice. 
Unless  there  is  freedom  for  spontaneous  activity,  there  can  be  no  true 
training  in  character.  Now,  as  we  look  over  the  opportunities  that 
are  offered  by  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges,  I  ask  in  what 
field  this  motive  training  may  be  employed.  Plainly  and  at  once,  the 
athletics  and  the  school  life.  And  yet  into  this  mine  of  opportunity 
we  as  educators  have  only  driven  a  shaft  now  and  then.  There  are 
brigands  who  possess  this  land,  and  they  descend  into  our  well-tilled 
vineyards  of  the  curriculum  to  pillage  and  plunder,  to  rob  and  to  carry 
off.  Some  of  us  would  build  a  Chinese  wall  twelve  hundred  miles 
long,  and  set  thereon  at  various  intervals  towers,  and  keep  out  the 
barbarians.  Some  of  us  would  make  a  compact  with  these  people  and 
pay  them  reluctant  tribute.  But  my  friends,  that  barbarian  country  is 
ours,  as  the  educators  of  the  people ;  and  yet  that  land  is  worthless 
except  as  it  is  theirs.  The  gold  mines  will  vanish,  and  the  ozoned  air 
of  the  mountain  tops  will  come  to  be  but  the  sultry  air  of  the  plain. 
There  is  the  paradox ;  it  is  only  worth  our  having  as  it  is  theirs. 

But  there  are  other  fields  offered  by  the  school  for  this  motive  train- 
ing which,  it  seems  to  me,  we  ought  not  to  neglect,  and  that  is  in  the 
fields  of  instruction.  I  speak  of  this  with  the  more  earnestness  today 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  bring  into  our 
courses  and  our  work  that  which  shall  make  this  motive  training  less. 
The  unbiased  observer  must  feel  that  to  control  the  secondary  schools 
by  a  system  of  examinations  is  lessening  the  opportunity  for  richness 
of  motive  on  the  part  of  the  pupils ;  it  is  lessening  the  freedom  of  the 
teacher ;  it  is  substituting  for  the  many  rich  motives  which  are  possible 
for  the  life  at  this  period  perhaps  only  one — the  fear  of  failure  in  an 
examination.  We  must  take  great  heed  lest  what  we  get  as  the  result 
of  such  a  system  on  the  intellectual  side  shall  be  paid  for  by  a  narrow- 
ing on  the  side  of  motive  and  on  the  side  of  character. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  today  is,  "  How  can  our  system  of  educa- 
tion be  better  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times  ?  "     I  have  been 
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somewhat  disappointed  that  one  point  which  is  especially  prominent 
in  the  needs  of  the  times  was  omitted,  and  that  the  biological  view  was 
solely  pursued  and  the  social  view  was  not  spoken  of.     It  seems  to  me 
that,  if  our  country  today  has  any  needs,  it  is  the  needs  that  spring 
from  the  problems  which  we  are  facing.     Is  it  possible  for  our  social 
and  industrial  fabric  to  exjst,  or  will  it  be  rent  and  torn  asunder? 
These  are  problems  which  come  before  us  with  great  vigor,  with  great 
impressiveness,  at  the  present  time.     The  schools  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  answering  of  this  problem.     Competition  tends  to  separate 
the  social  elements.     The  division  of  labor  in  such  a  community  as 
we  have  tends  to  make  it  impossible  for  one  part  of  the  community  to 
sympathize  with  another.    There  are  two  parts  to  which  we  should  give 
heed  in  our  school  system  and  in  our  school  training.    The  first  is  that 
part  which  prepares  a  man  by  specialization  for  his  fitting  himself  into 
this  complex  and  intricately  arranged  society  in  which  we  live.      But 
there  is  a  second  part  as  important  as  the  first,  and  that  is  that  we  shall 
see  that  in  every  mind  of  the  rising  generation  there  are  implanted 
those  thoughts,  those  feelings,  and  those  principles  which  are  the  bind- 
ing element  in  society.     The  greed  and  selfishness  of  the  individual 
are  taking  ample  care  that  specialization  shall  be  carried  to  an  extreme. 
We,  as  leaders  and  thoughtful  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  our 
nation,  must  give  heed  that  these  combining  elements  are  emphasized 
also.     And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  important  points  in 
which  we  should  give  attention  to  our  school  system  :  first,  to  give  it 
more  motor  training;  second,  more  motive  training;  and,  third,  more 
emphasis  upon  the  binding  elements  in  our  social  life. 
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THE  SETTING   OF   A   COLLEGE   ADMISSION    PAPER 

IN  ENGLISH. 

WITH  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

D.  O.  S.  Lowell, 
Of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School. 

Doubtless  to  the  minds  of  many  of  you,  as  you  read  the 
subject  of  the  morning  and  saw  who  was  first  to  speak  upon  the 
theme,  there  occurred  the  old  Latin  proverb,  Sutor,  ne  ultra  crept- 
dam.  It  may  well  seem  presumptuous  for  a  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school  to  treat  of  the  setting  of  a  college  admission  paper.  It 
is  his  province  to  prepare  pupils  to  answer  such  questions  as  the 
college  may  set.  Should  he  also  suggest  to  the  college  the 
questions  to  be  set  in  order  to  enable  his  pupils  to  pass? 

To  these  objections  I  may  reply  that  the  topic  is  not  one  of 
my  own  choosing.  When  I  was  requested  to  address  this  meet- 
ing, my  subject  was  assigned.  At  first  I  hesitated,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  paper  on  such  a  theme  ought  to  come  from  a  col- 
lege representative.  Then  I  remembered  an  incident  that 
decided  me  to  accept : 

Not  very  long  since  about  half  a  score  of  us,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  who  send  boys  yearly  to  the  Harvard  examinations 
in  English,  invited  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  University  to  meet  us  in  a  friendly  discussion.  The 
conference  was  very  satisfying ;  we  found  that  college  and 
school  were  striving  for  the  same  end,  and  that  each  side  was 
glad  to  view  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  other. 
The  teachers  submitted  certain  specimens  of  questions  that  they 
believed  could  be  asked  with  profit ;  and  they  were  pleased 
and  surprised,  when  the  next  Harvard  examination  papers 
appeared,  to  discover  some  of  their  suggested  questions,  inserted 
almost  verbatim. 

No  college  wishes  to  exclude  candidates  fitted  to  profit  by 
its  courses,  any  more  than  the  self-respecting  teacher  wishes  to 
smuggle  into  college  his  unfitted  pupils.      School  and  college 
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are  allies,  and  what  interests  or  affects  one,  interests  or  affects 
the  other.  The  very  name  of  this  association  indicates  that  we 
may,  without  prejudice,  pass  over  the  boundary  line  and  discuss 
matters  in  our  neighboring  provinces  for  mutual  improvement 
and  enlightenment. 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  know  concerning  a  student's  ability  to 
enter  upon  college  training  in  English  with  profit,  and  if  we 
determine  to  decide  this  matter  by  the  medium  of  a  single 
admission  paper — I  believe  there  is  a  better  way,  but  that  is 
another  story — if,  in  the  endeavor  to  throw  light  upon  our 
problem,  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  were  to  set  an  admis- 
sion paper  embodying  his  views,  would  it  differ  materially  from 
those  set  by  the  colleges  ? 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  answer  that  question  categori- 
cally. Where  uniform  examinations  are  not  adopted,  the 
colleges  differ  among  themselves  in  the  character  of  their  admis- 
sion papers  as  widely  as  they  would  differ  with  the  preparatory 
schools,  were  the  latter  privileged  to  submit  such  papers  for 
approval.  Moreover,  I  am  not  a  chosen  representative  of  the 
secondary  schools.  I  believe  I  am  in  substantial  accord  with 
many  of  the  English  teachers  in  New  England,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  hold  them  responsible  for  my  vagaries,  and  I  speak  only 
for  myself  in  the  suggestions  which  follow.  I  hope  the  ensuing 
discussion  will  throw  a  strong  search-light  upon  any  untenable 
doctrines,  for  I  have  no  pride  in  believing  an  error — even  of  my 
own  invention. 

First,  then,  let  us  inquire,  Of  what  should  a  college  admission 
paper  in  English  be  a  test  ? 

The  lowest  test  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  we  may  term  the 
mechanical.  This  examines  a  MS.  for  neatness ;  and  as  neat- 
ness begets  accuracy,  a  neat  examination  book  predisposes  the 
examiner  at  once  in  favor  of  the  candidate.  Next  it  examines 
the  book — perhaps  half  unconsciously  —  for  crowding.  If  no 
word  touches  another  upon  the  written  page  the  rudest  penman- 
ship is  generally  legible,  and  the  fantastic  pot-hooks  may  serve, 
until  closer  inspection  follows,  to  indicate  character.  Thus  the 
candidate  produces  a  second  favorable  impression.      Then  the 
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test  goes  on — if  you  will  permit  me  to  personify  it — to  scruti- 
nize the  spelling,  the  punctuation,  and  the  division  into  para- 
graphs. Pardon  me  if  I  say,  in  passing,  that  I  think  undue 
emphasis  is  sometimes  laid  upon  these  very  desirable  accom- 
plishments. Their  acquirement  will  not  make  a  man  cultured, 
or  their  non-acquirement  necessarily  render  him  illiterate.  Yet 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  Chaucer,  or  Will  Shakespeare,  or  Milton 
were  to  knock  unheralded  at  the  doors  of  some  colleges,  and 
submit  autograph  copies  of  their  choicest  unpublished  lucubra- 
tions to  prove  that,  after  training,  they  could  write  with  edifica- 
tion— I  am  persuaded  that  they  would  all  be  turned  back  till 
they  could  spell  better  than  Geoff.,  write  better  than  Will,  and 
punctuate  better  than  John. 

I  remember  seeing  a  MS.  by  James  T.  Fields  that  was  sent  up 
to  the  printer,  and  the  only  punctuation  marks  in  the  whole 
article  were  dashes.  They  did  duty  as  commas,  semicolons, 
periods,  and  what  not.  The  printer  was  made  silent  partner 
with  plenipotentiary  powers,  and  no  doubt  satisfied  the  author. 
It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  we  may,  without  reproach,  hire  men 
and  women  by  the  day  to  spell  for  us,  to  punctuate  for  us,  and 
to  paragraph  for  us.  But  only  charlatans  hire  others  to  do 
their  thinking. 

One  of  our  New  England  colleges  prints  upon  its  papers  the 
solemn  declaration  that  no  candidate  whose  work  is  seriously 
defective  in  spelling,  or  punctuation,  or  division  into  paragraphs, 
will  be  given  a  certificate  in  English.  It  seems  to  assume 
that  if  he  offend  in  one  point  he  is  guilty  of  all.  It  is  con- 
sistent too.  I,  having  suffered,  compassionate  the  distressed. 
Last  summer  it  refused  a  certificate  to  one  of  my  best  writers 
because  he  spelled  like  a  gentleman,  and  not  like  a  scholar.  I 
went  to  investigate.  Before  his  book  was  found  I  said  to  Pro- 
fessor   ,  "  I  predict  that  in  choice  of  words,  correct  syntax, 

logical  order,  and  clearness  of  thought  and  expression,  he  was 
above  the  average.  But  his  spelling  is  poor."  The  diagnosis 
written  on  the  book-cover  confirmed  my  prognosis  in  a  surprising 
manner  and  almost  word  for  word.  He  was  rejected  on  spelling 
alone.     Inferior  writers  but  better  spellers  received  C  and  D. 
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Now  I  consider  that,  the  placing  of  undue  emphasis  on  a 
mechanical  test.  How  do  you  know  whether  this  paper  is 
spelled,  punctuated,  and  paragraphed  as  it  should  be?  You 
may  criticise  or  even  condemn  it ;  but  you  will  consider  only 
what  meets  the  ear,  and  if  I  have  sinned  grievously  in  my  man- 
uscript the  printer  will  throw  his  typographical  mantle  over  me 
and  you  will  never  know. 

There  is  a  higher  test  than  the  mechanical,  which  we  may 
call  the  scholarly.  This  seeks  to  know  whether  the  candidate 
has  read  with  intelligence  and  care  the  books  assigned,  and 
whether  he  can  discuss  portions  of  them  with  ready  and  accurate 
expression.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  test  in  composition,  with 
subject-matter  supplied  from  the  body  of  literature  which  has 
been  read. 

But  the  highest  test  of  all  yet  remains :  this  I  shall  call  the 
literary  test. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  colleges  look  with  disfavor  upon 
any  attempt  to  teach  literature  in  the  secondary  school.  But  I 
cannot  believe  that  they  are  in  the  majority,  otherwise  why  do 
they  assign  us  literature  to  read  ?  Why  do  we  waste  our  time 
over  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  which  contains  more  poetry  than 
fact?  Why  are  we  given  Lycidas  as  a  book  for  "special  study ?" 
Is  it  that  we  may  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  biography  of 
Edward  King,  or  that  we  may  puzzle  our  brains  over  that 
exquisite  anatomical  paradox — blind  mouths  t  or  discuss  the 
fabled  "fable  of  Bellerus  old?"  If  that  be  the  object,  or  if 
Lycidas  be  treated  by  teacher  or  studied  by  pupil  as  if  that  were 
the  object,  the  results  will  be  dismal.  A  young  man  wrote  me 
within  a  week,  saying,  in  substance : 

"I  read  Milton's  Minor  Poems  last  year,  while  preparing  for 
college,  and  thought  them  stupid.  A  few  nights  since  I  picked 
up  Lycidas  by  accident  and  found  it  charming." 

And  his  explanation  was  both  philosophical  and  literary : 

"In  the  first  place,  I  suppose,  I  did  not  enjoy  it  because 
Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear 
forced  it  upon  me." 

I  am  fain  to  believe  that  those  who  assigned  works  in  litera- 
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ture  as  a  basis  for  composition,  did  so  with  the  expectation  that 
such  books  would  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed.  Is  it  too  much 
to  suppose  boys  and  girls  yet  in  the  secondary  school  capable 
of  appreciating  literature  ?  Nay,  is  it  absurd  to  imagine  that 
here  and  there,  as  years  roll  on,  may  be  found  some  schoolboy 
or  schoolgirl  who  shall  create  literature  ?  And  ought  not  exam- 
ining boards  to  look  with  patient,  if  amused,  toleration  upon 
their  crude  yet  legitimate  attempts  ?  Whenever  I  felt  inclined 
to  judge  harshly  my  little  girl  as  she  stumbled  or  hesitated  over 
long  words  in  learning  how  to  read,  I  used  to  apply  a  corrective 
to  myself  by  trying  to  read  a  new  language  in  a  strange  charac- 
ter. Such  an  attempt  was  often  no  less  humiliating  than  instruct- 
ive. In  like  manner,  if  the  college  examiner — who  is  not  always 
on  the  faculty,  or  even  an  expert,  but  often  a  paid  neophyte  with 
sympathies  less  tender  than  his  years — if  this  examiner  should 
submit  himself  to  the  same  stressful  conditions  as  those  under 
which  his  victim  writhes,  he  might  be  surprised  to  discover  that 
even  the  product  of  his  own  practiced  pen  would  not  be  litera- 
ture.    Not  every  scholar  can  turn  off  a  Rasselas  at  a  sitting. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  a  memorandum  has  fallen  into  my 
hands  concerning  the  examination  of  a  certain  boy  at  a  certain 
college.  The  boy  failed  to  pass,  and  his  teacher  sought  and 
secured  permission  to  see  the  book  that  was  rejected.  One  of 
the  themes  assigned  was,  "Priam  goes  to  Achilles  to  recover 
Hector's  body ; "  an  excellent  topic,  giving  to  a  student  who 
had  read  the  Iliad  an  opportunity  to  show  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  to  exhibit  his  skill  in  narration,  description,  or 
invention.  One  sentence  written  by  the  candidate  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  "  His  white  hair  hangs  about  his  aged  face,  and  touches 
the  purple  and  gems  of  his  robe.1'  Such  a  passage  is  not  above 
criticism,  but  what  is  its  fault  ?  Will  each  of  you  kindly  decide 
for  himself  how  he  would  characterize  it  ?  .  .  .  .  The  examiner 
marked  it  "drool!"  a  term  that  seems  to  me  to  have  been  fished 
.  up  from  some  puddle  on  the  college  campus  rather  than  drawn 
from  wells  of  English  undefiled ;  and  with  this  apparently  favor- 
ite, but  somewhat  overworked,  epithet  the  examiner  stigmatized 
several  similar  passages. . 
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The  teacher  says:  "There  were  two  or  three  misspelled 
words,  and  two  or  three  sentences  marked  'atrocious/  when  the 
boy  in  his  zeal  for  his  subject  had  thought  and  written  too  rap- 
idly— the  words  tumbling  over  each  other." 

Now  I  speak  quite  impersonally;  for  I  know  neither  the  col- 
lege, nor  the  boy,  nor  the  teacher,  of  whom  I  have  spoken.     I 
am  not  informed  whether  it  was  a  New  England  college.      I  am 
also  willing  to  concede  that  the  passages  that  were  crowded  and 
misspelled  may  have  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  scholar  a  truly 
"atrocious"  appearance.     But  I  submit  that  it  was  rather  severe 
to  mark  such  a  mild  flight  of  the  imagination  as  "  His  white  hair 
falls  about  his  aged  face  and  touches  the  purple  and  gems  of  his 
robe,"  as  drool.     The  boy  did  not  say  His  snowy  hair  falls  about 
his  wrinkled face ;  or,  His  wintry  locks  conceal  his  furrowed  features. 
He  not  only  did  not  reach  the  depths  of  depravity  in  expression, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  if  he  tried  to  paint  the  scene  at  all, 
he  could  have  done  so  with  more  quiet  color,  unless  he  had  said, 
His  hair  falls  about  his  face;  and  that  would  be  so  bald  he  might 
as  well  have  had  no  hair  at  all. 

The  question  here  arises,  Should  we  clip  the  wings  of  a  young 
writer  every  time  he  attempts  to  soar?     If  such  a  passage  as 

"  You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes  spout 
Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drowned  the  cocks  !  .  .  .  . 
Singe  my  white  head !  and  thou,  all-shaking  thunder, 
Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  of  the  world  ! "  — 

if  such  a  passage  as  this  arouses  no  invidious  comment  when 
written  by  a  master  of  literature,  why  should  we  deny  a  novice 
the  privilege  of  saying  "white  hair"  and  "aged  face?"  Note, 
also,  that  this  "drooling"  boy  uses  color  true  to  Homer's  descrip- 
tion, that  his  grammar  is  perfect,  and  that  not  a  word  in  the  pas- 
sage is  misspelled. 

We  are  taught  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  and  it 
is  not  always  wisdom  to  disdain  young  things.  What  has  been 
may  be.  We  do  not  forget  the  precocious  Chatterton,  who  lit- 
erally misspelled  his  way  into  fame,  concocting  his  astonishing 
forgeries  in  the  old  muniment  room  at  Bristol  and  dying  at 
eighteen.     We  remember  our  own  virile  Bryant,  who  produced 
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his  masterpiece  at  about  the  age  when  Chatterton  closed  his  sad 
career ;  and  though  by  reason  of  strength  the  great  American 
lived  till  his  "white  hair'1  swept  his  "aged  face"  at  fourscore 
and  four  and  wrote  excellent  poetry  all  adown  the  Flood  of 
Years,  he  reached  high-water  mark  in  his  maiden  effort.  Accord- 
ingly,  I  believe  firmly  that  some  questions  should  be  framed 
looking  to  a  higher  test  than  either  the  mechanical  or  the  schol- 
arly ;  that  the  literary  realm  should  not  be  neglected.  I  believe 
that  even  glaring  deficiencies  in  one  of  these  realms  ought  not 
to  exclude  a  candidate,  provided  he  appears  qualified  in  the 
other  two.  I  consider  such  a  candidate  a  person  of  promise, 
and  college  education,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  designed  still  further 
to  cultivate  promising  men  and  women.  A  fortiori  I  maintain  that 
in  those  rare  cases  where  a  candidate  proves  himself  both  schol- 
arly and  literary,  but  sadly  needs  to  perfect  his  mechanism  of 
expression,  that  he  should  not  be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  while 
those  who  can  write  perfect  platitudes,  or  tell  the  whole  story  of 
Cambuscan  bold,  or  spell  Chautauqua  correctly,  are  given  an 
honorable  seat  at  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned. 

Have  I  wandered  from  my  theme  ?  Doubtless,  if  you  call 
me  to  account  geometrically.  I  have  not  come  by  an  air  line  ; 
but  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  have  reached  my  second  and 
final  point :  What  sorts  of  questions  give  suitable  tests  in  the  respect- 
ive realms  that  I  have  mentioned? 

The  mechanical  realm  need  not  delay  us  long.  No  knowl- 
edge of  literature  is  needed  here.  The  dean  of  a  New  England 
college  once  told  me  that  he  would  readily  consent  to  have  no 
formal  examination  in  English  if  he  were  allowed  to  mark  the 
books  of  applicants  in  German,  Latin,  Geometry,  and  Chemistry 
with  regard  to  their  mother  tongue.  That  position  is  surely  con- 
sistent with  the  idea  that  English  literature,  as  a  study,  ought 
to  be  deferred  until  the  candidate  reaches  college ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  topic  from  experience,  such  as,  Sketch  your  career 

'  at  the  fitting  school,  would  furnish  a  fairer  test.     Still,  any  question 

that  will  call  forth  a  short  paragraph  in  reply,  will  suffice  for  the 

i  mechanical  test. 

*  In  the  scholarly  realm,  so  long  as  present  conditions  prevail, 
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the  college  examiner  wishes  to  know,  presumably,  whether  the 
assigned  books  have  been  read.  Then  first  of  all  it  should  seem 
wise  to  set  questions  which  anybody  could  answer  in  some  fash 
ion — if  he  had  read  the  assigned  works  as  indicated — and  which 
nobody  could  answer  by  guesswork.  These  answers  could  be 
examined  carefully  with  a  view  also  to  grammar  and  the  elements 
of  rhetoric ;  such  as,  choice  of  words,  unity,  logic,  and  precision. 
As  my  paper  calls  for  "  practical  illustrations,"  I  submit  a  few 
questions  based  on  the  books  to  be  read  this  year,  and  designed  to 
discover,  primarily,  whether  the  required  reading  has  been  done, 
i.  Which  of  the  books  for  " study  and  practice"  do  you  con- 
sider the  greatest  work  ?     Did  you  enjoy  it  most  ? 

2.  Which  of  the  books  for  "reading  and  practice"  did  you 
enjoy  most  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

3.  Quote  ten  consecutive  lines  from  each  of  two  poems  read 
by  you  in  preparation  for  college.  State  how  you  came  to  know 
these  especial  lines. 

4.  Write  any  interesting  incident  from  Ivanhoe,  in  from  200 
to  300  words. 

5.  Describe  briefly  the  following  characters,  devoting  not 
more  than  three  lines  to  each :  Shylock,  Brutus,  Will  Wimble, 
Mrs.  Primrose,  Death-in-Life,  Rowena,  King  Gama,  Godfrey 
Cass,  and  Banquo. 

Besides  questions  like  the  above,  I  would  have,  even  in  the 
scholarly  realm,  topics  dealing  with  personal  experience.  Com- 
positions on  such  topics  could  be  examined  for  mechanism,  for 
grammar,  and  for  simple  rhetoric.  But  I  would  not  have  ques- 
tions in  grammar,  philology,  or  dry  detail  set  upon  any  book  in 
the  assigned  list.  The  very  thought  that  a  book  in  English 
must  be  so  prepared  is  enough  to  give  the  pupil  a  cordial  hatred 
for  the  work;  a  hatred  which,  if  not  philosophical,  is  psychologi- 
cal, for  there  are  more  things  in  school  and  college,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  psychologies. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  literary  realm.  If  we  agree  to  exam- 
ine in  this,  what  questions  are  suitable  f 

Speaking  broadly,  I  should  say  they  must  be  questions  test- 
ing appreciation  and  genius  on  the  part  of  the  applicant — remem- 
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bering,  however,  that  appreciation  does  not  necessarily  imply 
ability  to  write  literature;  one  faculty  is  merely  critical,  the 
other  creative. 

I  do  not  underrate  the  difficulty  of  setting  an  examination  in 
literature.  Some  admirable  teachers  say  it  cannot  be  done.  No 
man  has  succeeded  in  extracting  sunshine  from  cucumbers, 
though  it  is  doubtless  there ;  and  if  our  chemistry  were  suffi- 
ciently refined,  cucumbers  might  come  to  take  the  place  of  coal. 
He  would  be  a  genius,  indeed,  who  could  discriminate,  without 
similes,  between  salt,  sour,  and  bitter,  or  could  describe  intelli- 
gently— so  that  he  that  ran  might  smell — between  the  odor  of 
white  rose  and  heliotrope.  Some  concrete  facts  cannot  be  put 
into  words.  "  Better  imagined  than  described  "  tells  only  half  the 
truth  concerning  them.  As  the  greatest  forces  are  the  invisible  — 
air,  steam,  electricity,  gravitation,  spirit  —  so  the  greatest  truths 
are  the  ineffable  and  refuse  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  catechism. 

But  admitting  all  these  practical  difficulties,  there  are  some 
questions  that  may  be  asked,  the  intelligent  answer  to  which  shall 
show  appreciation  of  taste,  force,  style,  and  quality ;  there  are 
other  questions  which  may  elicit  replies  indicative  of  both  criti- 
cal and  creative  ability.  Add  to  these,  questions  pertaining  to 
wide  reading,  scholarly  research,  and  special  information.  I 
submit  a  few  as  they  occur  to  me.  I  do  not  offer  them  as  mod- 
els, but  as  suggestions : 

i.  Make  a  list  of  the  English  books  which  you  have  read  in 
preparation  for  college,  so  far  as  you  can  recall  them.  Give  the 
name  (in  full,  if  possible)  of  each  author.  In  the  case  of  each 
author,  mention  other  books,  poems,  or  articles  by  him  ;  under- 
score those  which  you  have  read  or  with  which  you  are  familiar; 
tell  in  what  century  he  lived ;  mention  one  or  more  of  his  literary 
contemporaries. 

2.  Prove  that  L Allegro  and  //  Penseroso  ought  to  be  read 
together. 

3.  Show  some  improbabilities  in  the  plot  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield. 

4.  Write  an  original  paper,  in  Addison's  style,  on  Sir  Roger 
and  a  Blind  Beggar. 
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5.  Contrast  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  the  Princess 

6.  Compare  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  any  other  of 
Burke's  speeches  that  you  have  read,  or  with  any  of  Webster's. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  set  of  questions  in  what  I  have  styled 
the  literary  realm,  on  lines  similar  to  these,  inserted  into  every 
college  admission  paper  in  English.  Let  them  be  styled  Honor 
Questions.  Let  them  challenge  our  youth  to  climb  higher,  our 
teachers  to  leave  the  trodden  ways.  Let  them  be  to  the  student 
as  Pike's  Peak,  Mont  Blanc,  the  Matterhorn,  and  the  Himalayas 
are  to  the  mountain  climber.  Assume  that  only  the  literary 
pupil  can  answer  any.  Expect  no  one  to  answer  all.  But  let 
proficiency  and  genius  have  their  opportunity;  encourage  the 
zealous  teacher  to  do  better  work  and  the  ambitious  student  to 
take  a  broader  view. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Mary  A.  Jordan,  of  Smith  College  :  The  very  excel- 
lence of  the  paper  to  which  we  have  listened  suggests  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  setting  a  proper  examination  paper  in  English.  Yet  we 
feel  convinced,  I  am  sure,  first,  that  all  our  college-entrance  papers 
have  met  Professor  Lowell's  requirements;  and,  second,  that  all  of  onr 
examiners  have  been  constructive  masters  of  English,  appreciating  the 
type  of  students  that  he  sends  up.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  question 
between  Professor  Lowell  and  us. 

It  is  certainly  to  our  credit  that  in  the  particulars  in  which  we  have 
ever  erred  we  have  been  patient  targets  for  his  scorn.  But  as  regards 
the  specific  question  under  discussion,  it  has  not  been  rendered  quite 
clear  what  an  examination  paper  in  English  is  to  examine  upon.  We 
have  been  told  of  some  things  that  should  be  avoided.  But  the  ques- 
tion really  is :  What  do  the  schools  wish  to  offer,  what  do  they  think  we 
ought  to  demand  ?  How  are  the  college  examiners  to  come  into  rela- 
tion with  the  trainers  and  to  test  the  methods  exemplified  by  students' 
papers  ?  Practically,  the  first  difficulty  that  I  meet  as  an  examiner  is 
that  in  some  schools  examinations  are  discredited  by  the  custom  of 
excusing  from  final  examinations  students  who  secure  either  in  term 
work  or  in  intermediate  tests  a  grade  which  makes  the  teacher  sure  of 
their  proficiency.  The  result  is  that,  if  I  put  what  Mr.  Lowell  calls  an 
honor  question  in  a  paper,  a  student  of  this  type  is  likely  to  suppose 
from  simple  unfamiliarity  with  examinations  that  an  unfair  require- 
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tnent  is  made.  It  is  difficult  to  render  the  examination  process 
attractive  or  stimulating  to  students  who  have  had  little  or  no  experi- 
ence in  it  Again  and  again  it  has  been  my  experience  that  a  candi- 
date for  entrance  to  college  who  supposed  that  she  was  what  is  called  a 
prize  student  failed  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  her  chosen 
-subjects  because  she  had  not  learned  how  to  be  examined.  This  last 
fall  a  young  man  offered  himself  for  examination  at  one  of  our  univer- 
sities. In  school  he  had  been  uniformly  excused  from  examination  in 
his  favorite  study,  on  account  of  his  high  standing  in  it.  He  barely 
-escaped  a  condition  in  that  subject,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  his  train- 
ers, greatly  to  the  surprise  of  his  parents,  and  somewhat  to  my  amaze- 
ment. But  when  I  happened  to  read  the  answers  that  he  had  given  to 
the  questions  on  the  paper  I  found  that  he  had  taken  the  tone  of  a 
person  of  whom  all  the  commonplace  matters  would  naturally  be 
expected.  He  wrote  a  little  treatise  of  a  more  or  less  original  and  creative 
sort,  leaving  out  all  the  points  which  had  ceased  to  interest  him,  but  which 
he  might*  have  omitted  from  ignorance.  I  pointed  out  to  him  this 
fact.  "  But  everybody  knows  those,"  he  said.  He  had  written  what 
might  be  considered  either  a  very  clever  paper,  or  a  slightly  impudent 
one.  The  examiners  in  this  particular  university  gave  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  a  low  grade  for  his  paper.  The  English  examination 
under  such  circumstances  often  reveals  something  for  which  the  candi- 
date is  not,  therefore,  responsible.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  lack  of  bal- 
ance, a  lack  of  good  judgment,  a  lack  of  academic  taste,  which  might 
have  been  taught  him,  which  perhaps  it  was  expected  would  have  been 
taught  him,  and  which  a  series  of  definitely  imposed  examinations, 
with  explanations  from  time  to  time  of  what  they  were  intended  to 
accomplish,  and  of  the  reasons  for  their  special  form,  might  have 
made  thoroughly  familiar  to  him.  He  might  have  been  spared  a  feel- 
ing of  surprised  injustice  at  this  result  of  his  examination. 

In  the  next  place,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  personal  equa- 
tion in  examination  counts  for  a  good  deal.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  frame  a  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  expectations  or  the 
plans  of  students.  I  frankly  admit  that  after  some  twenty  years  of 
effort,  I  am  still  very  ignorant  of  what  the  schools  and  trainers 
consider  most  important  in  their  teaching  or  in  our  requirements.  If 
I  put  one  question,  for  instance,  calling  for  originality  in  treatment 
and  put  it  second  in  the  list,  it  may  frighten  a  timid  student  from  a 
school  where  little  demand  for  originality  was  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  as  the  second  question,  I  put  a  simple  demand  for  facts, 
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students  who  have  received  the  other  kind  of  training  may  exaggerate 
very  much  the  emphasis  attached  to  the  facts.  They  look  the  paper 
over  and  see  three  or  four  things  that  they  cannot  answer,  and  they 
fall  to  wondering  how  far  these  failures  are  to  count  against  them  and 
the  things  they  do  know.  This  goes  on  indefinitely.  In  other  words, 
the  maker  of  the  examination  paper  is  not  acquainted  with  his  candi- 
date; the  candidate  does  not  understand  the  make-up  of  the  paper  or 
the  standards  of  marking.  They  are  likely  to  overvalue  marks  any  way. 
They  frequently  find  the  freedom  offered  them  under  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  considered  a  privilege,  vague  and  indefinite.  It  repre- 
sents all  the  horrors  of  the  unknown.  Students  say,  "  What  did  you 
want  to  have  as  the  answer  to  that  question  ?"  and  I  have  said, "  What- 
ever you  wanted  to  answer."  But  it  was  evident  that  my  question  had 
utterly  failed  in  its  aim.  In  other  cases  a  paper  has  seemed  too  easy 
and  has  been  despised.  To  a  student  having  been  used  to  a  very 
exact,  very  precise,  and  very  obviously  adjusted  set  of  questions,  and 
meeting  what  appeared  an  unchartered  freedom,  the  conclusion  has 
been  that  the  demand  was  not  intended  to  be  anything  that  a  person 
could  not  answer  without  special  preparation,  and  that  therefore  the 
school  would  fail  of  the  credit  due  it  for  its  fine  and  conscientious 
work.  The  difficulties  of  setting  an  examination  paper  in  English  are 
really  the  difficulties  attaching  to  all  examinations.  What  do  we  really 
think  about  examinations  ?  In  what  spirit  ought  they  to  be  offered 
by  the  school  ?  How  far  is  it  possible  to  bring  the  students  into  a 
condition  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  the  process  ?  Students 
generally  seem  to  feel  that  an  examination  paper  is  more  or  less  of  a 
catastrophe,  something  that  should  not  be  expected  to  be  understood, 
and  about  which,  like  some  of  the  mysteries  of  theology,  it  is  wiser  and 
more  reverent  not  to  inquire  too  closely.  I  remember  setting  a  paper 
myself  in  the  junior  year  in  college,  and  the  comment  made  by  one  of 
my  bolder  spirits  in  the  paper  handed  in  was :  "  Assuming  this  to  be 
one  of  the  well-known  faculty  jokes,  the  answer  would  be  as  follows." 
I  respected  the  young  woman's  intrepidity ;  I  was  not  sure  that  I 
altogether  respected  her  judgment.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  little 
more  careful  and  serious  acceptance  of  a  possible  meaning,  even  on 
the  part  of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  might  have  led  her  to  a  conviction 
on  the  whole  more  edifying.  Then,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as  far 
as  examination  papers  are  concerned,  whether  in  college  or  in  prepa- 
ration for  it,  the  relation  of  the  emphasis  of  the  training  and  the 
apparent  emphasis  of  the  paper  is  not  only  vague,  but  often  almost 
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mysterious  to  the  student.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  necessary.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  examination  is  the  training  in  self-possession. 
Those  of  you  who  have  read  "  Kim  "  remember  that  he  was  a  boy  of 
considerable  mental  and  other  endowments  and  that  he  usually  managed 
to  impress  the  persons  whom  he  met  as  being  worth  while,  though 
unconventional.  But  in  his  experience  the  things  that  he  fought 
against  most  fiercely  were  the  ones  that  he  turned  to  for  support  in  the 
rare  lapses  of  his  very  uncommon  self-confidence.  The  opening 
stanzas  of  one  of  the  chapters  represent,  I  think  very  clearly,  the  spirit 
to  which  the  process  of  education  properly  contributes.  Whether 
the  examination  is  to  be  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  education,  is 
a  question  open  to  debate.  But  examination  may  properly  take  for 
granted  something  done.  There  must  be  something  in  the  candidate 
or  his  attainments  to  examine  upon.  Kim's  morning  verses  overheard 
by  the  camel  driver  show  plainly  enough  what  he  was  prepared  on  : 

Something  I  owe  to  the  soil  that  grew — 

More  to  the  life  that  fed — 
But  most  to  Allah  who  gave  me  two 

Separate  sides  to  my  head. 
I  would  go  without  shirts  or  shoes, 

Friends,  tobacco,  or  bread. 
Sooner  than  for  an  instant  lose 

Either  side  of  my  bead. 

But  few  students  come  to  us  in  a  similar  spirit  of  intelligent  self- 
assertion.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  they  did  we  might  consider 
them  mature  enough  for  graduation. 

But  even  this  is  not  all  that  goes  to  make  a  satisfactory  examination 
paper.  There  are  besides  the  moral  quality  suggested  already,  informa- 
tion and  skill  in  presenting  it.  For  this  reason  it  seems,  on  the  whole, 
quite  fair,  that  the  type  of  paper  which  sets  distinct  difficulties  should 
at  least  be  tolerated  by  the  student  and  by  the  student's  trainer.  It 
ought  to  be  remembered  besides  that  difficulties  do  not  appeal  equally 
to  all  persons ;  what  is  an  effort  to  one  person  is  pleasurable  expression 
to  another.  Any  means  of  lessening  unreasonable  strain  from  uncer- 
tainty or  the  fear  of  injustice  is  earnestly  desired  by  good  teachers. 
But  good  teachers  differ  about  what  should  be  considered  unreasonable. 
Time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  students  to  collect  their  wits,  and  certain 
types  of  failure  should  be  met  by  full  permission  to  try  again.  And 
yet,  as  long  as  it  is  true  that  the  power  to  do  a  thing  at  once  and 
when  called  upon  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  setting  an  examination  at 
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all,  a  first  failure  is  to  that  extent  a  failure  in  this  power,  and  the  candi- 
date ought  to  have  fortitude  and  intrepidity  enough  to  meet  the  truth, 
even  though  he  may  partly  recover  himself  later. 

To  return  to  Kim.  When  he  met  the  jeweler  who  handled  men 
who  were  broken  and  jewels  that  needed  mending,  he  was  really  being 
tested  for  his  fitness  to  enter  upon  what  his  intrepid  young  soul  had 
already  chosen  as  his  aim  in  life  —  to  play  in  the  great,  game  and  have 
a  price  on  his  head.  Kim  was  already  well  along,  though,  for  be  had 
elected  to  endure  hardness.  Too  many  prefer  to  live  easily.  At 
seventeen  or  eighteen  they  talk  of  "  me  "  and  "  ray  temperament ; "  they 
talk  of  "me"  and  "what  I  can  do  best;"  they  talk  of  "me"  as  if 
they  were  now  complete,  instead  of  being,  like  Adam  in  the  old  play, 
crossing  the  stage  to  get  created.  But  to  whatever  applied  the  test 
is  the  same  to  Kim  as  to  the  others.  He  was  placed  in  extraordinary, 
and  to  him  probably  disconcerting,  conditions.  There  were  gods  and 
idols,  incense,  men  and  machines  unlike  those  he  had  known,  although 
he  considered  himself  ordinarily  a  competent  and  experienced  person. 
His  self-confidence  was  attacked  at  as  many  and  as  vital  points  as 
possible.  First  he  was  shown  the  untrustworthiness  of  his  senses. 
Then  he  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  powerful  will,  helped  by 
hypnotic  skill.  Illusions  which  had  succeeded  uniformly  with  other 
men  and  boys,  Kim  resisted  by  the  involuntary  device  of  steadying 
his  mind  by  repeating  the  7's  and  8's  in  the  English  multiplication 
table.  Kim  had  not  loved  the  English  multiplication  table  and  he 
had  not  consented  to  spend  his  time  on  it  with  this  end  in  view.  He 
had  learned  it  because  it  was  part  of  the  mysterious  scheme  of  things 
which  was  to  introduce  him  to  the  great  game  and  the  delicious  excite- 
ment of  living  with  a  price  on  his  head.  Something  of  this  mystery 
and  temporary  discomfort  is  in  the  nature  of  the  end  involved.  Kim, 
for  all  his  oriental  resourcefulness,  could  not  escape  it,  nor  can  we. 
His  teachers  were  too  wise  to  try.  They  trained  him  to  meet  difficulty 
and  then  looked  for  facts  to  justify  their  preparation,  even  from  unex- 
pected sources.  But  the  strenuous  life  has  its  charms  fortunately,  since 
we  cannot  entirely  elude  it,  if  we  would.  Teachers  and  students,  by  the 
papers  we  write  and  the  papers  we  set  we  are  tested,  and  from  end  to 
end  of  life  and  thought  we  play  the  great  game  with  a  price  on  our 
heads.  And  it  will  be  found  that  facts  well  and  thoroughly  learned 
are  a  good  point  of  departure  for  the  student  and  for  the  English 
paper.  Precision  and  skill  in  presenting  them,  force  and  some 
originality  in  relating  them,  are  desirable  qualities,  which  it  is  not 
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unreasonable  to  expect  that  an  English  paper  should  display,  as  do 
other  practical  interests  of  the  student's  life. 

Mr.  James  W.  MacDonald,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education :  I  assure  you  I  appreciate  the  compliment  which  you 
have  paid  me  in  inviting  me  to  discuss  this  question  before  you.  I 
shall  endeavor,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  not  to  abuse  your  courtesy ; 
so  far  as  the  sentiments  which  I  may  express  are  concerned,  I  am  not 
quite  so  sure.  I  think  it  may  be  as  Professor  Dolbear,  of  Tufts,  once 
said  to  me  on  accepting  an  invitation  which  I  had  extended  to  him  to 
speak  at  a  teachers'  institute  :  "  When  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say, 
you  may  wish  I  had  died  in  infancy." 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  instruction  in  English,"  seems  to  be 
confined,  in  discussions  of  courses  of  study  and  college  examinations, 
first,  to  instruction  in  English  literature,  with  a  view  to  cultivating 
appreciation,  and,  second,  to  instruction  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
composition,  with  a  view  to  cultivating  the  power  of  expression.  It 
seems  to  be  overlooked  generally  that  almost  all  the  other  branches, 
taught  in  the  high  school  and  college  are  conducted  in  English,  and 
that  other  subjects  furnish  even  superior  opportunities  for  training  in 
the  mother-tongue.  I  have  a  friend  who  took  a  brief  course  in  music, 
not  because  he  was  musical,  for  he  was  not,  but  he  said  he  did  it  to 
get  a  knowledge  of  the  language  used  in  musical  discussions,  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  read  an  article  on  music  intelligently.  He  did 
the  same  with  other  things,  with  art  for  example  —  brief,  chippy 
courses,  non-intensive  courses  (a  wicked  thing  to  do,  I  know) ;  but  he 
believed  that  he  gained  his  purpose  more  directly  and  that  it  was  the 
shortest  cut  to  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  a  command 
of  it. 

Furthermore,  by  the  term  "  English  literature  "  we  mean  that  great 
department  of  English  works  which  De  Quincy  has  aptly  called  the 
literature  of  power,  because  its  function  is  simply  to  move  our  feelings, 
to  stir  our  emotions,  and,  as  De  Quincy  argues,  not  to  teach  anything. 
According  to  De  Quincy  —  and  I  iully  agree  with  him  —  the  purpose 
of  King  Lear  was  not  to  teach  history,  philosophy,  or  any  other  thing  ; 
it  was  simply  to  shake  us  to  the  very  depths  of  our  souls,  to  stir  us  with 
feelings  of  pity  for  an  old  man,  even  though  he  brought  his  sufferings 
upon  himself ;  to  fill  us  with  indignation  at  filial  ingratitude,  even 
though  it  was  deserved ;  and  to  move  us  with  admiration  for  filial 
affection  under  circumstances  that  made  it  heroic.     I  say,  the  object 
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of  Shakespeare  in  King  Lear  was  to  stir  us  in  that  way  to  oar  depths; 
and  when  King  Lear  has  done  that  for  us,  it  has  done  all  that  it  can 
do.  The  story,  the  incidents  in  King  Lear,  are  the  means  by  which 
we  are  moved.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  be  so  moved 
without  them ;  it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  we  could  be  moved  and 
have  our  hearts  stirred  in  that  way,  and  be  left  better,  as  we  always  are 
when  we  have  been  so  stirred,  without  the  agency  of  events,  stories,  or 
literature;  without  reading  King  Lear  for  example;  but  we  cannot; 
our  feelings  have  to  be  moved  in  this  way.  So  by  the  story  of  King 
Lear  Shakespeare  reaches  us.  But  the  one  grand  thing — the  one 
thing  that  is  of  value  in  King  Lear — is  the  fact  that  it  moves  as  and 
leaves  us  better,  holier  men  and  women  as  the  result. 

In  literature,  then,  the  one  thing  for  the  reader  to  do,  if  I  am 
right — and  I  probably  am  not;  my  acquaintance  with  myself  leads 
me  to  confess  that  I  am  wrong  about  half  the  time  —  if  I  am  right,  the 
one  thing  for  the  reader  of  literature  to  do  is  to  read  and  surrender 
himself  to  the  influence  of  his  author  without  any  distracting  or  dis- 
turbing considerations. 

Now,  my  principal  charge  against  college  examinations  is  not  that 
they  overburden  the  mind  with  details  that  are  of  little  or  no  value; 
not  that  they  impose  an  immense  amount  of  work  and  take  time  that 
can  be  more  profitably  employed  ;  but  it  is  that  these  examinations  do 
interpose  distracting  and  disturbing  considerations  between  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  and  the  influence  of  the  author;  close  up,  as  it  were, 
the  feelings  of  the  reader  to  the  thing  he  is  reading,  and,  by  keeping 
him  thinking  of  the  skeleton,  prevents  him  from  perceiving  the  life  and 
spirit.  It  is  like  working  a  valuable  mineral,  not  for  the  gold  that  is 
in  it,  but  for  the  dross. 

Let  me  illustrate.  I  have  some  of  the  college  examinations  in 
English  before  me.  These  are  some  of  the  questions:  Give  the 
character  of  Palamon ;  the  character  of  Arcite ;  character  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Tell  the 
story  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  so  on. 

What  are  all  these  things  but  distracting  and  disturbing  consid- 
erations between  the  pupil  and  his  author  ?  But  you  will  ask  :  Are 
not  these  things  good  ?  Ought  not  a  pupil  to  learn  and  be  able  to 
tell  the  story  of  what  he  has  read  ? 

If  you  are  reading  a  book  on  science,  question  your  author,  doubt 
him,  analyze  his  statements,  put  him  to  the  test,  compel  him  to  prove 
his  points,  criticise  him  severely,  if  you  please.     This  is  your  right 
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with  an  author  who  assumes  to  teach ;  but  in  reading  literature,  it  is 
not  so.  The  one  test  is :  Does  he  move,  delight,  or  interest  me  ? 
In  reading  history,  one  of  the  principal  things  is  to  get  the  details — 
certain  events,  certain  dates,  that  need  to  be  remembered ;  in  studying 
science,  there  are  certain  things  we  need  to  fix  in  the  memory  —  cer- 
tain compositions,  certain  formulae,  for  example ;  but  in  reading  liter- 
ature, to  me  it  is  one  of  the  beautiful  privileges  that  I  can  forget  the 
details  of  what  I  have  read,  that  has  moved  me,  and  after  a  period 
of  forgetting  can  take  up  the  book  and  re-read  it  with  something 
of  the  old  emotions  stirring  within  me.  But  when  I  have  taken  a 
literary  production  and  have  memorized  its  facts  and  incidents — have 
learned  it  as  I  would  the  driest  side  of  history,  that  is,  as  a  succession 
of  events — the  old  feeling  and  emotion  can  never  be  aroused  again  by 
reading  that  work.  You  may  differ  from  me  in  that  respect ;  I  am 
stating  my  experience.  Literature  is  not  history,  it  is  not  written  to 
be  remembered  as  a  series  of  details.  Think,  for  instance,  of  reading 
the  murder  scene  in  Othello,  in  which  Othello  enters  the  room  lighted 
by  a  dim  taper,  where  Desdemona  is  sleeping  on  a  couch,  and  says : 
"Put  out  the  light  and  then — put  out  the  light;"  think  of  reading 
this  passage  and  what  follows  it,  with  one  part  of  your  mind  bent  on 
determining  whether  or  not  Othello  has  made  a  good  choice  of  words, 
another  part  trying  to  settle  upon  what  figure  of  speech  was  used,  and 
another  part  trying  to  memorize  and  fix  the  exact  sequence  of  incidents  ! 
Think  of  reading  any  good  literature  with  the  mind  preoccupied  with 
all  these  distracting  details,  and  at  the  same  time  overshadowed  and 
depressed  with  the  overwhelming  consciousness  that  after  the  feast  has 
been  partaken  of  there  will  be  an  examination  emetic  administered  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  it  back.  Tell  me,  is  that  the  way  to  read  ? 
Are  we  not  bringing  into  our  literature-teaching  methods  that  belong 
to  other  branches?  The  aim  in  all  this  is  always  affirmed  to  be  the 
cultivation  of  an  appreciation  of  literature.  The  attempt  to  cultivate 
an  appreciation  of  literature  in  this  way  must  fail  from  the  nature  of 
the  literature  itself,  and  that  it  does  fail  can  be  shown  by  a  large 
number  of  cases. 

First,  what  is  literature  ?  Literature  is  the  output  of  thoughts  that 
spring  from  all  the  knowledge  of  things  that  the  author  possesses.  It 
is  the  attempt  to  express  this  knowledge  in  some  attractive  form.  It 
might  be  said  that  literature  is  the  correlation  of  all  other  knowledge, 
or  perhaps  the  blossoming  out  of  all  other  knowledge.  It  draws  its 
illustration   from  history,  from  art,  from  science,  from  mathematics, 
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from  human  nature.     It  is  not  reading  literature  alone  that  is  the  bes 
preparation  for  the  appreciation  of  literature;  it  is  the  acquisition  of 
other  knowledge,  a  broad,  general  groundwork  of  information,  that 
will  give  the  equipment  to  interpret  literature  for  one's  self.      Do  you 
want  to  learn  to  like  Emerson  ?    Begin  by  studying  modern  philosophy 
and  science;  particularly  the  theory  of  motion,  heat,  electricity,  light, 
and  of  the  formation  and  evolution  of  the  world  and  the  race.      Do 
you  want  to  learn  to  like  Browning?     Begin,  not  by  studying    Brown- 
ing, but  with  psychology  and  human  nature.     I  say  literature    needs 
for  its  interpretation  a  broad  knowledge;  the  broader  and  profounder 
the  better,  in  short.     Therefore  the  teacher  who  is  teaching   history, 
the  teacher  who  is  teaching  art,  the  teacher  who  is  teaching  science, 
the  teacher  who  is  teaching  any  kind  of  knowledge,  and  giving   the 
pupils  clear  fundamental  ideas  therein,  is  doing  more  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  interpret  literature,  and  is  laying  for  that  pupil  a  better  foun- 
dation for  the  appreciation  of  literature,  than  the  one  who  is  teaching 
literature  itself. 

I  once  read  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  college  graduate,  by  the  way, 
the  first  two  stanzas  of  Emerson's  "  Song  of  Nature,"  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  them.  He  asked  me  to  read  them  again,  which  I 
did: 

Mine  are  the  night  and  morning, 

The  pits  of  air,  the  gulf  of  space, 

The  sportive  sun,  the  gibbous  moon, 

The  innumerable  days. 

I  hide  in  the  solar  glory, 
I  am  dumb  in  the  pealing  song, 
I  rest  on  the  pitch  of  the  torrent, 
In  slumber  I  am  strong. 

He  meditated  for  a  few  moments  after  I  had  finished,  and  then 
remarked:  "That  sounds  to  me  like  utter  nonsense."  His  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  poetic  beauty  and  meaning  of  the  stanzas  was  due 
to  his  lack  of  the  necessary  interpreting  knowledge  of  science.  I  hold, 
our  reading  depends  largely  on  our  knowledge.  Appreciative  readers 
of  good  literature  came  out  of  the  old-time  school  and  college  before 
literature  was  taught  in  them  at  all. 

I  have  said  that  many  cases  could  be  cited  to  show  that  the  method 
of  teaching  literature  which  I  am  censuring  fails  of  its  purpose.  I 
shall  give  but  one. 

I  have  of  late  been  thrown  into  the  company  of  a  number  of  young 
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women  at  different  times ;  some  of  whom  were  college  graduates,  some 
now  in  college,  one  of  these  in  a  New  England  college  that  prides 
itself  on  its  strong  course  in  literature.  I  heard  those  young  women 
talk  about  the  books  they  were  reading.  And  what  were  these  books, 
do  you  think,  those  that  they  all  had  read  in  the  college  requirements? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  many  of  the  books 
they  were  reading,  for  they  were  unfamiliar  to  me;  but  one  of  them 
was  A  Fair  Pagan  of  the  Alleghanies. 

One  of  these  young  women,  to  my  knowledge,  had  read  two  or 
three  of  Scott's  novels  before  entering  the  high  school,  but  after  read- 
ing Ivanhoe  in  the  college  requirements  seemed  to  have  lost  her  taste 
for  him.  None  of  them,  with  one  exception,  had  read  any  of  Shake- 
speare except  the  college  requirements.  There  was  manifestly  a 
shrinking  on  their  part  from  the  literature  that  they  had  so  minutely 
dissected  and  studied  with  a  view  to  the  college  examinations. 

I  have  been  present  at  recitations  where  the  preparation  for  college 
examinations  in  English  was  going  on.  There  would  be  a  few — four 
or  five,  perhaps  more — in  the  class  that  would  show  some  interest, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  class  was  apparently  uninterested  and 
irresponsive  to  the  method  of  treatment.  There  are  always  in  a  class 
a  few  pupils  whose  flexible,  ductile,  malleable  minds  can  be  made  to  do 
anything.  If  you  named  the  telegraph  poles  from  New  Haven  to  New 
York,  and  set  them  to  memorizing  the  names,  they  would  do  it  with  a 
show  of  interest. 

To  illustrate  the  character  of  some  of  the  instruction  for  college 
examinations,  permit  me  to  relate  what  I  heard  in  a  class  that  was  at 
work  on  the  Ancient  Mariner.  A  girl  was  called  up  and  proceeded 
thus :  "  There  was  a  mariner,  and  he  met  three  men,  and  he  stopped 
them,  and  they  wanted  him  to  let  them  go,  but  he  wouldn't;  he  held 
them  and  he  said  a  ship  sailed  out  of  the  harbor — .  "  Here  the  teacher 
pulled  her  up  abruptly,  saying:  "You  have  left  out  something."  The 
girl  tried  to  recall  what  she  had  left  out  in  the  narrative,  and  going  back, 
started  again.  She  could  not,  however,  and  none  of  the  class  could 
remember  what  was  missing.  Finally  the  teacher  told  her  that  she 
had  "  forgotten  to  say  that  the  wedding  guest  sat  down  on  a  stone." 
Another  teacher  was  doing  Macbeth  in  that  same  way.  When  I  asked 
her  what  her  object  was,  she  explained  that  there  were  two  scholars  in 
the  class  that  were  thinking  of  going  to  college,  and  so  she  had  to 
teach  with  a  view  to  getting  them  ready  for  the  college  examinations. 

You  will  say  that  the  college  does  not  want  this  kind  of  work ;  that 
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this  is  to  misapprehend  the  purposes  of  the  college.  I  grant  it. 
not  accuse  you  college  people  of  having  so  bad  a  purpose ;  not  i 
I  know  you  are  too  intelligent  to  approve  any  such  work  ;  but  I 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  examinations  you  set.  They  dive 
mind  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  from  that  which  is  best  and  n 
in  literature  into  these  narrow  channels.  It  is  not  altogether 
your  questions  are,  but  as  the  teachers  do  not  know  where  the 
tions  are  going  to  fall,  they  go  into  all  these  petty  details.  They 
in  this  instance,  studying  Macbeth  as  we  used  to  study  history 
it  consisted  of  learning  a  series  of  events  in  their  order,  and  re< 
them.  If  anyone  will  visit  a  class  in  English  literature  that  is  f 
for  the  college  examinations  —  not  all  classes,  I  should  say,  be 
there  are  many  exceptions  —  but  if  anyone  will  visit  most  of 
classes  and  can  distinguish  between  the  results  of  the  metho 
instruction  that  are  employed  there  and  the  training  the  pupils  i 
be  getting  if  they  were  reciting  simply  the  details  of  history,  he  ^ 
be  sharper  than  I  am.  But  I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  this  pha 
the  discussion. 

As  to  the  other  phase  of  teaching  English,  I  shall  speak  bi 
The  object  is  to  train  pupils  to  write  essays  in  good  English,  of  cc 
and  the  subjects  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  required  literature, 
makes  it  still  worse  for  the  literature,  as  it  emphasizes  attentic 
what  can  be  retold.     But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 

A  person  writes  well  only  when  he  is  writing  from  an  impulse 
within ;  when  he  is  writing  thoughts  of  his  own  thinking  that  are 
ing  for  expression  ;  not  when  he  is  writing  thoughts  that  are  extc 
from  him  by  outside  pressure.  To  force  a  pupil  to  write  somethin 
a  subject  for  which  he  is  crudely  and  mechanically  prepared,  is  t 
violence  to  the  training  of  that  pupil  in  thinking  and  in  expres 
Here,  for  instance,  I  find  in  one  of  these  examination  papers 
question:  "The  Character  of  Humor  as  shown  in  the  Sir  Rogt 
Cover  ley  Papers"  To  answer  that  question  one  should  have 
almost  everything  humorous  written  during  the  last  two  cent  uric 
get  a  setting  for  his  exposition ;  he  should  have  had  the  Sir  Rog 
Coverley  Papers  before  him  as  he  wrote,  and  he  should  have  hi 
least  a  week  if  not  a  month  to  do  it  in.  What  will  the  pupil  do 
such  a  question  ?  I  have  asked  a  number  of  pupils  who  have  t 
college  examinations  this  question,  and  most  of  them  testified 
they  tried  to  recall  what  their  teacher  "  had  told  them  about 
What  were  the  probable  facts  in  the  case  just  cited  ?    Undoubt 
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some  officious  fellow  had  written  a  disquisition  on  humor  in  the  Sir 
Roger  de  Cover  ley  Papers  as  if  readers  of  the  Spectator  were  likely  to 
overlook  it,  and  the  chances  are  he  had  spoiled  the  nalvetg  of  it ;  the 
teacher  had  hashed  this  over  for  his  pupils,  and  now  the  pupils  are 
rehashing  it  at  an  examination,  each  step  a  deterioration  from  its 
predecessor;  the  result,  a  mixture  of  what  the  critics  and  the  teacher 
said,  with  nothing  of  the  pupils  own  individuality  or  spontaneity ;  noth- 
ing from  within,  wholly  from  without.  Violence,  I  claim,  is  thus  done 
to  the  pupil's  individuality. 

I  do  not  want  to  abuse  your  patience ;  I  should  like  to  talk  longer 
upon  this  feature  of  the  theme.  I  am  not  a  prophet,  but  it  does  not 
require  a  prophet  to  foresee  that,  if  this  present  method  of  teaching 
English  is  continued  in  the  secondary  school,  and  in  the  college,  New 
England  has  seen  her  last  great  literary  man  or  woman.  In  my  opin- 
ion this  is  not  the  way  to  make  literary  men  and  women. 

Here  is  one  more  question  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention : 
"Describe  Lowell's  treatment  of  the  Holy  Grail  in  the  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal"  Pupils  from  the  high  school  entering  college  are  asked  to 
answer  this  question.  I  challenge  any  college  professor  of  English 
to  write  an  essay  on  this  topic.  I  will  not  confine  him  to  an  hour.  I 
will  let  him  have  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  before  him  as  he 
writes  and  will  give  him  a  week  or  a  month,  or  two  months,  only  I 
want  him  to  send  the  essay  to  me  and  let  me  criticise  it. 

Again,  the  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  composition  is  mainly  a  set 
of  rules,  some  of  them  good,  but  many  of  them  artificial  and  hamper- 
ing ;  and  this  is  done  in  defiance  of  the  historical  fact  that  every  great 
writer  that  we  have  has  made  himself  great  in  defiance  of  the  set  rules 
of  his  time,  like  those  we  are  teaching  with  so  much  pains  and  so  much 
emphasis,  thus  repressing  individuality  and  spontaneity. 

Emerson  says,  speaking  of  the  poet : 

Great  is  the  art. 

Great  be  the  manners  of  the  bard. 

He  shall  not  his  brain  encumber 

With  the  coil  of  rhyth  and  number, 

But  leaving  rule  and  pale  forethought 

He  shall  aye  climb 

For  his  rhyme. 

Emerson  is  right.  History,  I  repeat,  teaches  us  that  every  great 
writer  has  made  himself  great  in  defiance  of  roles?  Shakespeare 
defied  all  the   rules  of  his  time  in  his  writings.     Ben  Jonson  wrote  by 
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rule;  but  who  reads  Ben  Jonson  ?  (And  for  that  matter  it  is  not  long 
that  anybody  will  read  Shakespeare,  unless  we  can  rescue  him  from  the 
college  requirements.)  We  find  every  great  writer  was  a  rule-smasher. 
I  know  that  the  purpose  of  the  college  is  good,  but  good  purposes 
often  adopt  bad  means.  Let  me  recall  a  little  history.  There  was  a 
time  when  Latin  was  a  living  language  and  was  so  taught.  It  became 
a  college  requirement,  and  college  examinations  were  based  largely 
upon  Latin,  hence  the  features  of  the  language  that  lent  themselves 
most  readily  to  examinations  came  to  be  emphasized.  Latin  almost 
ceased  to  be  taught  as  a  language,  but  instead  as  a  piece  of  linguistic 
mechanism.  It  became  a  dead  language,  but  it  was  not  a  natural 
death,  it  was  a  murder.  We  are  still  learning  a  lot  about  Latin,  but 
very  little  anywhere  are  we  studying  Latin  as  a  language. 

A  similar  tendency  today,  as  a  result  of  college  examinations,  is 
going  on  in  English  literature  and  in  English  composition.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  wrong  things,  and  if  it  continues 
it  will  be  in  my  opinion  the  death  of  literary  attainment  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

I  have  a  great  reverence  for  college  professors ;  we  all  have.  We 
love  you,  we  honor  you,  we  respect  your  great  wisdom.  We  feel 
toward  you  something  as  Eugene  Field  represents  one  of  his  charac- 
ters as  feeling  toward  Dana  of  the  New  York  Sun :  "  The  sum  of 
human  knowledge  wasn't  half  what  Dana  knew."  We  are  ready  to 
bow  down  before  you  so  low  (to  use  the  language  of  an  Irish  friend  of 
mine)  that  the  ends  of  our  noses  will  make  footprints  on  the  ground. 
We  beseech  you,  however,  to  be  careful  not  to  misuse  this  reverence, 
not  to  misdirect  our  teaching. 

The  college  professor  has  had  an  awakening  of  late.  He  has  come 
out  from  his  seclusion  ;  he  wants  to  take  a  hand  in  the  world  and  in 
the  movements  of  education.  The  movement  had  begun  some  half  a 
century  before  he  awoke,  but  at  last  he  felt  a  stirring  within.  It  was  a 
noble  desire  on  his  part  to  want  to  take  a  hand  in  educational  reform, 
but  he  didn't  like  to  exert  his  energies  where  he  could  see  no  results  ;  he 
did  not  like  to  spend  his  efforts  in  trying  to  move  the  immovable.  So, 
instead  of  reforming  the  methods  of  instruction  in  colleges  themselves, 
he  undertook  to  tell  the  secondary  teachers  how  to  do  their  work.  We 
would  beseech  you,  college  professors,  to  use  your  power  over  us 
wisely,  so  that  it  may  help  us  to  a  fuller  life  rather  than  to  an  early 
death.  We  realize,  and  hope  you  realize,  that  your  authority  is  so 
great  over  the  public  mind  that  an  error,  supported  by  one  of  you,  has. 
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more  go  and  more  spread  to  it  than  the  truth  supported  by  twenty  or 
thirty  of  us  underlings.  Please  remember  this,  and  again  I  entreat 
you,  use  your  wisdom  wisely,  and  do  not  lead  us  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

[The  articles  by  Mr.  Hadley,  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Lowell,  Miss  Jordan,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  and  Mr.  MacDonald  are  reports  of  addresses  given  by  them  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
New  England.  The  report  of  this  association  has  been  the  feature  of  the 
December  number  of  this  journal  for  the  past  ten  years  and  is  looked  for  by 
our  readers.  We  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  inserting  the 
remainder  of  the  discussions,  but  the  annual  volume  may  be  obtained  in  a 
few  weeks  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Ray  Greene  Huling,  Cambridge,  Mass. — 
Editor.] 
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CONCERNING  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Last  year  I  asked  one  hundred  high-school  principals  and 
superintendents  of  schools  to  give  me  the  results  of  their  expe- 
rience with  high-school  teachers,  indicating  their  strong  and 
weak  points,  as  they  had  occasion  to  observe  them,  in  the  prac- 
tical, work  of  the  schoolroom.  Then  I  went  over  carefully  the 
records  of  one  thousand  inspections  of  secondary  teachers  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  Accredited  Schools  Committee  of  our  univer- 
sity. These  inspections  were  made  by  a  number  of  professors 
who  were  thought  to  be  especially  competent  to  do  this  delicate 
work ;  and  as  their  reports  determined  the  standing  of  the  schools 
and  individual  teachers  in  question,  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  have  them  made  with  care.  I  have  thought  it  might  be  of 
some  interest  to  high-school  teachers  to  learn  what  their  official 
superiors  think  about  their  good  and  bad  points,  and  the  occasion 
will  furnish  me  an  opportunity  to  add  a  few  comments  of  my  own 
on  the  side. 

The  one  hundred  principals  and  superintendents  who 
responded  to  my  inquiry,  said,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  that 
the  chief  element  of  strength  in  the  university-trained  instructors, 
who  had  given  no  attention  to  the  principles  of  teaching,  lay  in 
their  comparatively  broad  and  accurate  grasp  of  their  subjects, 
and  this  they  all  declared  was  of  fundamental  importance. 
The  university  and  normal  graduates  were  compared  in  this 
respect,  and  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

But  none  of  my  correspondents  dwelt  long  upon  the  merits 
of  broad  scholarship ;  they  devoted  themselves  mainly  to  the 
shortcomings  of  these  scholarly  teachers.  The  principal  faults 
pointed  out  are  familiar  enough  to  every  man  engaged  in  prac- 
tical school  work.  The  university  graduate  falls  short  of  com- 
plete success  in  his  teaching,  mainly  because  he  has  no  just  con- 
ception of  what  a  high  school  ought  to  accomplish,  and  when  he 
starts  in  he  has  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  kind  of  work  the 
high  school  must  do.     Speaking  generally,  he  has  little  appre- 
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ciation  of  what  should  be  the  right  relation  of  his  department  to 
other  departments  in  the  high  school ;  his  ambition  is  to  push  his 
subject  to  the  front  regardless  of  its  comparative  value  for  high- 
school  education,  and  he  often  seems  pleased  if  he  can  crowd  out 
dp  other  studies  altogether.     He  has  not  given  five  minutes'  serious 

Jar.  thought  to  the  question  of  the  relative  values  of  studies,  and  is 

ticc  without  any  adequate  notion  of  what  a  good  and  workable  pro- 

l^p.  gram  of  studies  for  the  high  school  should  be.     He  has  been 

w3r  thinking,  even  up  to  the  moment  of  beginning  his  teaching,  about 

rtsr  mastering  his  physics,  or  Latin,  or  algebra,  and  his  mind  is  a  blank 

on  the  subject  of  the  needs  as  a  whole  of  high-school  boys  and 
girls. 
,  Many  of  my  correspondents  say  that  they  have  difficulty  with 

their  college-trained  teachers,  in  that  they  often  strenuously 
insist  upon  doing  special  and  technical  work  before  their  pupils 
have  gained  a  general  view  of  a  subject.  An  enthusiast  in 
physics  wants  to  spend  the  whole  year  on  some  department  of 
light;  the  biologist  will  not  teach  anything  but  the  frog;  the 
Latinist  wants  the  subjunctive  mood  set  right  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  classicists,  and  so  it  goes.  The  man  from  college,  the 
best  type  of  man,  has  himself  long  ago  passed  beyond  the  gen- 
eral view  of  his  subject,  and  he  has  come  to  feel  the  importance 
of  going  deep  into  some  special  problem  ;  he  is  eager  to  push 
toward  the  frontier  and  take  a  look  into  the  unknown  country, 
au*~  and,  naturally  enough,  he  feels  that  what  is  of  chief  interest  to 

^cr>  himself  ought  to  be  of  chief  interest  to  every  one  else. 

Eighty-five  of  these  principals  and  superintendents  mention 
a  third  very  common  defect  in  high-school  teachers.     They  say 
they  insist  upon  lecturing  to  their  pupils  in  a  formal  way,  and 
32 3  that  consequently  they  shoot  over  their  heads.     And  the  lecturer 

&  is  apt  to  argue  that  if  he  is  not  followed  and  appreciated  the  class 

jcf  is  at  fault,  and  so  he  gives  his  pupils  a  good  tongue-lashing  fre- 

f:'*  quently.     It  is  his  business  to  expound  the  truth,  and  the  pupils' 

tort-  business  to  absorb  it,  and  if  it  does  not  find  lodgment  in  their 

£•  thought,  why  then  he  can  do  no  more  than  berate  them  for  it. 

til  He  does  all  that  can  be  expected  of  him  when  he  spreads  out 

>f*  wisdom  before  these  callow  youth ;  if  they  do  not  drink  it  down 
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he  is  not  going  to  put  his  finger  into  their  mouths  to  get  them  to- 
suckle. 

The  reports  upon  one  thousand  teachers,  by  our  inspectors,. 
designate  a  half  dozen  or  more  grave  defects,  the  one  mentioned 
most  frequently  being  spiritless  teaching,  the  causes  of  which  are 
numerous,  but  formal  text-book  work  is  at  the  bottom  of   most 
of  it.     Teachers  insist  upon  verbatim  rendering  of  a  text,  which 
at  best  is  only  partially  comprehended.     Out  of  the  one  thousand 
teachers,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  teach  in  this  lifeless   way. 
The  pupils  see  little  or  no  connection  between  the  parts  of  the 
subjects  they  are  studying;  and,  worst  of  all,  what  they  are  trying* 
to  appropriate  has  no  connection  with  the  real  situations  of  dail)r 
life.     These  teachers,  so  far  as  they  have  any  clear  end  in  view 
in  their  work,  and  many  of  them  have  none,  are  dominated  by 
the  aim  of  formal  discipline;  their  chief  ambition  is  to  "deveiop- 
the  mental  faculties"  of  their  pupils,  and  the  way  of  accomplish- 
ing this  is  to  require  them  to  learn  a  text  send  give  it  back  with- 
out addition  or  subtraction.     This  sort  of  work  will,  moreover, 
in  the  opinion  of  these  teachers,  such  as  have  an  opinion  at  all, 
develop  habits  which  will  be  of  great  importance  in  after  life — 
habits  of  attention,  perseverance,  long  suffering  (although   the 
instructor  would  not  call  it  by  this  name),  and  the  capacity  for 
doing  disagreeable  and  uninteresting  tasks ;  it  will  develop  con- 
tentment with  plodding,  and   docility    in    the    performance  of 
drudgery  ;  and  since  life  is  one  long  struggle  in  doing  things  one 
hates,  he  had  best  get  used  to  it  good  and  early.     These  "com- 
mon-sense" teachers  take  the  view  that  Mr.  Stelling  did  in  his 
direction  of  Tom  Tulliver's  education ;  when  he  discovered  the 
thing  Tom  hated  most,  that  was  what  he  administered  to  him  in 
most  liberal  doses,  so  as  to  best  "  develop  his  character." 

It  seems  probable  that  every  high-school  teacher  would  be 
saved  some  unhappy  hours,  and  would  be  made  a  more  helpful 
guide  to  youth,  if  he  gave  a  little  time  to  an  examination  of  the 
dogma  of  formal  discipline  before  he  started  out  to  teach  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  an  impossible 
task  to  get  the  prospective  teacher  to  realize  that  he  ought  to 
try  to  teach  his  subject  so  that  it  will  explain  in  a  real  and  vital 
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-way  some  phase  of  the  pupil's  environment,  and  give  him  a  mas- 
tery over  it.  Elementary  teachers  have  been  hearing  so  much 
the  past  decade  or  longer  about  formal  teaching  that  their  work 
is  being  enriched  and  vitalized  everywhere,  and  the  laboratory 
has  saved  some  high-school  teachers,  even  without  their  knowing 
it,  from  dreary  formalism  ;  but  still  a  large  portion  of  the  latter 
fail  because  they  are  satisfied  with  verbal,  mechanical,  definition 
teaching.  This  is  why  things  move  so  slowly  in  the  classes  of 
these  spiritless  teachers.  Pupils  are  "  eager  to  get  out  of  the 
class  at  the  close  of  the  hour  ; "  "  they  seem  bored  ;"  their  faces 
"  show  lack  of  intelligence  and  appreciation  ; "  they  seem  ready 
to  "cut  up  pranks  at  every  opportunity;"  "they  make  the 
teacher's  life  miserable  ;  "  "  there  is  a  good  deal  of  nagging 
going  on  in  these  class-rooms  all  the  time."  This  type  of 
teacher  has  a  hard  time  herself,  and  makes  things  hard  for  her 
pupils;  and,  most  unfortunate  of  all,  she  wastes  their  precious 
hours,  and  develops  in  them  a  distaste  for  everything  that  has  to 
•do  with  school  life. 

The  second  fault  which  our  inspectors  find  most  frequently  is 
*iot  entirely  different  from  the  first  —  narrowness  of  view. 
Teachers  go  into  a  great  deal  of  technical  detail  without  leading 
pupils  to  an  appreciation  of  their  bearing  upon  the  large  ques- 
tions involved.  Again,  pupils  are  kept  immersed  in  forms^ 
definitions,  rules,  and  fail  to  grasp  the  content ;  they  do  not  get 
into  the  spirit  of  the  things  they  study.  This  defect  is  noticed 
more  often  in  the  teaching  of  English  literature  and  foreign 
language  than  elsewhere,  though  it  is  seen  also  in  history  and 
other  studies.  In  these  subjects  which  are  so  full  of  human 
interest  the  teacher  keeps  the  pupils  plodding  along  on  the  dusty 
road,  and  never  once  leads  them  upon  the  heights  where  they 
can  get  a  view  of  the  landscape  lying  around.  This  is  the  car- 
dinal sin  committed  by  ninety  teachers  in  our  lists.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  due  primarily  to  the  teacher's  lack  of  a  broad  and 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  subjects  she  essays  to  teach.  She 
has  herself  taken  only  the  snail's  view  ;  she  is  master  of  nothing 
but  forms  and  technicalities.  She  has  dined  off  the  husks  of 
knowledge,   and  knows   not  the  taste  of  the  real  grain.     She 
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regards  a  language  as  a  body   of  verbal  forms  strung*   together 
according  to  rules  described  in  rhetoric  and  grammar,    and  she 
looks  upon  them  as  having  final  value  in  themselves.      So  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  she  can  lead  others  into   a  mastery  of 
these  symbols  merely  as  the  media  for  the  gaining  and  expres- 
sion of  thought  and  feeling.     History  is  for  her  not  a   story  of 
human  life  in  times  agone  ;  it  is  a  glossary  of  names  and  a  table 
of  dates.     Literature  for  such  a  teacher  is  not  a  portrayal  of  con- 
crete situations  in  human  life,  but  it  is  a  drill  book  in  rhetorical 
and  grammatical  formulae.     We  have  found  some  teachers  who 
have  gained  a  broader  view  of  these  things  for  themselves,  but 
who,  when  they  come  to  instruct   others,   abandon   it,  and  give 
themselves   up  to   rules   and   forms  and  dates  and  names  and 
definitions,  and   they  get  their  pupils  mired  in  this  slough  of 
despond.     These  are  the  mechanical,  artificial,  wooden  teachers. 
Next  in  the  list  of  demerits  comes  inaccurate  knowledge, 
which  is  found  most  frequently  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  lan- 
guage and  history.     One  sees  teachers  who   make  an   effort  to 
give  instruction  in  German,  but  who  have  gotten  all  they  know 
out  of  a  book,  and  who  have  never  spoken  or  read  a  word  of  it 
outside  of  the  schoolroom.     They  have  never  had  serious  occa- 
sion to  use  the  language ;  they  have  never  felt  the  spirit  of  it; 
they  have  never  thought  at  first  hand  in  it,  or  interpreted  thought 
presented  in  it ;  they  have  never  touched  the  language  except  in 
its  grosser  forms ;  all  the  subtle  peculiarities  that  really  consti- 
tute the  personality  of  the  language  have  escaped  them.     And 
with  this  equipment  they  attempt  to  lead  others  into  a  mastery 
of  the  language  —  a  sad  case  of   the  blind  leading  the  blind. 
Here,  as  we  should  expect,  teaching  attains  the  acme  of  arti- 
ficiality.    And,  moreover,  teachers  often  do  not  know  intimately 
even  the  formal,  the  mechanical  side  of  the  language  ;  they  have 
not  been  compelled  to  speak  it,  except  in  a  parrot  like  and  exhi- 
bition sort  of  way  ;  they  have  never  had  to  deal  with  any  real 
and  vital  situation,  where  the  accurate  and  ready  use  of  the  lan- 
guage was  essential  to  success,  so  their  brains  have  not  become 
impregnated  with  it,  their  tongues  have  not  become  shaped  to  it, 
and  their  ears  have  not  become  keen  in  detecting  crudities  in  it. 
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Anything  goes  with  such  a  teacher  ;  for  how  can  he  be  keen  in 
a  situation  where  keenness  has  never  been  required  of  him, 
except  in  a  make-believe  way  ?  To  know  a  language  one  must 
have  had  to  employ  it  for  serious  and  consequential  purposes  ; 
artificiality  and  superficiality,  which  mere  text-book  work  tends 
to  encourage,  counts  for  next  to  nothing. 

One  who  gets  only  a  teaching  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Ger- 
man can  never  lead  the  young  into  possession  of  them  in  the 
most  effective  way.  What  has  not  come  into  one's  own  life  in 
any  important,  vital  way,  can  never  be  taught  to  others  economi- 
cally and  effectively.  The  teaching  relation  is  always  partial  and 
imperfect  unless  the  teacher  seeks  to  impart  to  the  learner 
knowledge  which  he  has  found  of  value  in  adjustment  to  his 
environments;  any  other  kind  of  knowledge  will  be  cold,  inert, 
sterile  in  the  teacher's  hands.  The  human  mind  is  so  constructed 
that  it  will  work  effectively  in  those  situations  only  where  lack  of 
such  efficiency  will  bring  pain  ;  it  will  not  exert  itself  to  be  exact 
or  agile  where  the  results  of  its  efforts  are  indifferent.  So  if  we 
would  develop  in  our  teachers  the  capacity  to  do  accurate  work 
in  any  study  we  must,  in  tKeir  preparatory  training,  put  them 
into  vital  situations,  where  they  will,  from  hard  experience,  come 
to  realize  the  necessity  of  absolute  accuracy  ;  and  this  principle 
holds  as  well  in  the  teaching  of  their  pupils.  The  really  valuable 
qualities  of  mind  are  never  attained  by  mere  formal  discipline 
where  there  is  no  life  relation  between  the  student  and  the  sub- 
ject ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  used  to  minister  to  some  vital  need 
that  they  will  be  acquired  in  the  most  effective  way. 

Our  inspectors  frequently  report  a  defect  which  is  regarded 
as  very  common  and  serious  by  principals  and  superintendents 
also.  The  reports  specify  eighty  teachers  who  fail  to  get  any 
work  out  of  their  pupils.  They  "  shoot  over  their  heads,"  using 
the  current  phrase.  The  "  teacher  is  too  prominent ; "  "  she 
does  all  the  talking  ;"  "  she  asks  a  pupil  to  solve  a.problem  and 
then  does  it  herself;"  "  she  manipulates  all  the  apparatus  her- 
self ; "  "  she  draws  all  the  illustrations,"  etc.  The  defect  in 
such  work  is,  of  course,  that  pupils  are  not  reacting  upon  what 
is  presented  to  them  and  so  are  not  making  it  their  own.    High- 
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school  pupils  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  ordinarily  to 
organize  what  is  offered  them  in  the  class-room  with  systems  of 
thought  and  conduct  already  established,  unless  they  actually 
do  for  themselves  the  most  of  what  is  done  in  the  class.  They 
cannot  fully  comprehend  an  experiment  unless  they  get  together 
and  in  working  order  the  apparatus  to  perform  it,  for  otherwise 
they  cannot  see  how  a  phenomenon  is  produced.  So  to  have 
pupils  sit  in  their  seats  day  after  day  and  look  on  while  the 
teacher  performs  experiments  to  illustrate  principles  is  bad 
teaching,  of  course  ;  and  it  is  bad  because  pupils  cannot  ordi- 
narily make  their  own  what  is  being  taught,  so  that  they  can 
organize  it  into  conduct,  or  so  that  it  explains  the  phenomena 
in  their  environment.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  teaching*  physics 
or  any  science  in  the  high  school  is,  of  course,  to  enable  a  pupil 
to  interpret  the  phenomena  which  occur  outside  of  school  ;  he 
must  be  able  to  see  back  of  the  infinite  variety  of  happenings 
in  the  real  world,  great  laws  and  principles  which  really  simplify 
the  world,  and  so  give  him  poise  and  stability  and  confidence  in 
the  midst  of  it  all.  But  this  end  can  never  be  achieved  when 
the  pupil  is  merely  an  onlooker  in  the  laboratory,  and  not  active 
in  producing  phenomena. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  teachers  go  too  far  in  doing  nothing 
in  the  class-room  on  their  own  initiative,  except  to  question  their 
pupils.  They  have  heard  somewhere  that  self-activity  must 
always  be  attained  in  teaching,  and  that  the  best  teacher  does 
the  least ;  and  they  interpret  this  to  mean  that  the  pupil  should 
have  nothing  done  for  him,  but  to  be  quizzed  and  exhorted.  The 
rule  is  made  to  apply  as  well  to  the  senior  in  the  high  school  as 
to  the  child  beginning  his  primer.  Herein  is  illustrated  the 
usual  result  of  the  learning  of  a  method  of  teaching  as  a  thing- 
in-itself,  as  though  it  could  in  some  way  have  substance  and 
validity  apart  from  the  principles  of  mental  activity.  Teachers 
who  study  their  art  in  this  way  try  when  they  get  into  any  new 
situation  to  think  what  the  method  says  instead  of  observing  the 
mental  processes  and  products  of  their  pupils  and  being  guided 
accordingly.  A  teacher  who  based  his  practice  upon  careful 
observation  of  the  reactions  of  his  pupils  would  realize  that  the 
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•senior  in  the  high  school  has  experiences  which  will  enable  him 
often  to  apprehend  and  organize  effectively  what  is  presented  to 
him  for  the  first  time,  so  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  he 
should  be  goaded  by  the  question-and-answer  prod  through 
•everything  he  is  learning ;  he  can  dispose  of  some  things  as 
fast  as  the  teacher  can  give  them  to  him,  and  there  is  no  time  to 
waste  by  way  of  tribute  to  the  god  of  mechanism.  The  farther 
along  the  scholastic  route  a  pupil  gets  the  greater  stock  of  ele- 
mentary ideas  he  becomes  possessed  of,  and  the  better  chance 
he  has  of  interpreting  new  ideas  and  working  them  into  his 
mental  fabric  instantly  upon  their  first  presentation  to  him. 

A  wise  teacher  would  tell  his  pupils  just  as  much  as  they 
could  comprehend  and  just  as  fast  as  they  could  grasp  it, 
because  of  their  experience  with  similar  things  in  the  previous 
work  of  the  school  or  in  their  lives  in  the  world  without.  But 
some  one  may  ask  how  we  are  to  tell  when  a  pupil  comprehends 
unless  we  quiz  him.  A  true  teacher  can  tell  from  the  thousand 
subtle  signs  in  eye  and  body  whether  what  she  teaches  is  find- 
ing lodgment  in  the  minds  and  wills  of  her  pupils.  She  will 
attach  least  importance  to  the  mere  verbal  reaction  of  a  pupil  ; 
he  may  speak  out  of  the  top  of  his  mind,  and  use  symbols  that 
have  no  content ;  but  the  features  are  a  bulletin-board  upon 
which  is  written  plainly  to  the  experienced  eye  what  is  happen- 
ing within.  The  mechanician  must  go  through  the  forms,  but 
the  genuine  teacher  fills  his  mind  with  the  situation  before  him 
and  adapts  himself  to  it,  and  flings  forms  and  formulae  to  the 
winds.  Artificial  and  wooden  rules  which  declare  that  a  teacher 
must  never  lecture  will  certainly  do  as  much  harm  as  the  oppo- 
site sort  of  thing  which  leads  the  teacher  to  talk  all  the  time. 
It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  we  do  not  hear  enough  about  the 
schools  making  good  lecturers  of  teachers;  we  have  not 
appraised  highly  enough  the  value  of  a  teacher  cultivating  the 
power  of  imparting  instruction,  in  the  precise  meaning  of  these 
tertns.  A  teacher  must  have  made  a  subject  an  integral  part  of 
his  intellectual  and  volitional  self  before  he  can  teach  it ;  or, 
putting  it  in  another  way,  he  must  have  made  those  adjustments 
to  the  world  which  he  expects  to   have  his   pupils   make  ;  and 
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when  he  has  done  this  he  can  accomplish  something'  in  his 
teaching  if  he  adds  an  emotional  element  to  the  purely  intel- 
lectual process  of  leading  his  pupil  into  a  knowledge  of  what  he 
is  teaching. 

Take,  for  example,  any  topic  in  history  ;  a  genuine   teacher 
would  have  more  than  intellectual  conceptions  in  this   subject; 
he  would  have  an   emotional    attitude    toward   every   question 
which  could  arise.     Some  things  he  would  approve,  others  he 
would  disapprove,  and  a  true  teacher  would  help  his   pupils  to 
interpret  facts  for  their  own   conduct  by  his  emotional  attitude 
toward  them  ;  and  he  can  best  express  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ence when  he  takes  some  part  in  a  class  besides  quizzing.     He 
can  never  arouse  the  emotional  life  of  his  pupils  when  he  simply 
prods  them,  and  so   he  cannot  so  effectively  push   their  ideas 
over  into  motor  actions.     I  am  aware  that  much  of  the   peda- 
gogy that  is  afloat  says  in  its  implications  if  not  explicitly  that 
when  you  get  a  pupil  to  see  a  point  it  will  work  out  into  his  con- 
duct, but  this  is  no   more  than  a  half  truth,  if  it  is  really  that 
much.     Everyone  realizes  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  taught  in  the 
schools  that  does   not  influence  the   conduct  of  pupils   in  the 
slightest  degree  ;  if  they  really  apprehend  the  principles  that  are 
aimed  at  they  do  not  strike  deep  down  into  the  organism  and  get 
coupled  up  with  the  motives  and  impulses  which  are  the  gov- 
ernors of  life.     And  there  is  nothing  which  can  bring  about  this 
fusion  of  idea  and  impulse  so  readily  as  the  personality  of  a 
teacher.     If    his   beliefs   have  become  organized  into   conduct 
they  will  be  revealed  in  many  subtle  ways  through   voice  and 
facial  expression  and  manner  which  will   more  or  less  subcon- 
sciously be  imitated  by  the  learner,  and  this  will   tend  to  incite 
in  him  such  attitudes  as  are  taken  bv  the  teacher. 

I  am  aware  that  some  persons  think  a  teacher  has  no  right  to 
put  his  own  interpretation  upon  the  facts  he  teaches ;  it  is  said  that 
he  must  not  let  the  pupil  know  how  he  feels  about  anything.  He 
must  be  simply  an  instrument  for  getting  the  pupil  to  learn  facts. 
He  must  not  be  in  any  sense  a  model  to  his  pupil.  He  must  not 
give  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  experience  with  the  world  as  it 
has  left  an  impress  upon  his  emotional  life.     But  this  is  certainly 
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an  eroneous  view  of  the  function  of  the  teacher.  In  the  economy 
of  nature  each  generation  chooses  those  of  its  members  who 
have  embodied  in  their  own  lives  the  highest  ideals  of  the  times, 
and  they  have  charged  them  to  get  these  same  ideals  wrought 
into  the  lives  of  the  rising  generation.  Whatever  adjustment 
the  teacher  has  made  and  has  found  of  service  he  will  seek  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  get  adopted  by  those  whom  he 
teaches.  Of  course,  in  matters  in  which  he  is  in  doubt  he  will 
lead  his  pupil  to  see  the  reasons  therefor,  and  leave  him  free  to 
resolve  the  doubt  by  his  own  experience.  But  there  is  much 
relating  to  belief  and  conduct  we  teach  in  the  schools  that  we 
may  consider  as  settled,  and  our  business  is  to  get  this  embodied 
in  the  thought  and  conduct  of  the  young  in  the  most  economical 
and  effective  way  possible.  And  the  point  I  want  to  impress  is 
that  this  can  often  be  done  best  by  the  teacher  imparting  to  the 
young  what  he  knows,  and  he  must  study  how  he  can  achieve 
this  most  effectively,  how  he  can  tell  so  that  his  story  will  be 
most  clearly  apprehended  and  most  deeply  felt.  The  teacher 
who  makes  up  his  mind  never  to  tell  but  to  draw  everything  out 
of  his  pupil  can  never,  no  matter  how  skilful  he  becomes,  make 
much  more  than  half  a  teacher,  especially  with  older  pupils. 

Our  inspectors  report  two  defects  which  from  my  own  experi- 
ence I  should  assign  a  more  important  place  than  is  given  in 
these  statistics.  Of  the  one  thousand  teachers  inspected  forty, 
"lacked  authority."  They  cannot  " command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  their  pupils;"  "they  cannot  discipline  well;" 
"their  class-rooms  are  in  disorder  much  of  the  time;"  "pupils 
follow  their  own  sweet  wills;"  "the  serious  work  of  the  school 
is  not  the  most  prominent  thing  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils;" 
"they  are  bent  on  mischief;"  "they  will  not  apply  themselves 
to  their  studies,  but  waste  the  precious  hours  in  dawdling  away 
their  time,  or  in  raising  Cain." 

These  forty  teachers  could  not  correct  these  evils  because 
they  lacked  self-confidence ;  they  could  not  show  power  enough 
to  subdue  the  spirit  of  mischief  surging  up  in  the  bosoms  of 
their  pupils ;  or  they  were  lax  in  their  conception  of  what  should 
be  demanded  of  pupils ;   or  they  had  some  mannerisms  which 
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operated  to  their  disadvantage.  In  some  cases  they  lacked 
physical  strength  for  the  needs  of  the  schoolroom,  which  was 
revealed  in  their  voices  and  faces.  To  my  mind,  the  most  serious 
of  all  possible  defects  in  a  teacher  is  a  weak  personality,  in  the 
sense  in  which  this  is  generally  understood,  though  I  am  aware 
it  is  quite  indefinite.  Pupils  come  into  the  school  bringing  with 
them  usually  impulses  which  have  to  be  replaced  by  others  of  a 
higher  character.  They  have  to  be  won  over  from  a  certain  kind 
of  conduct  to  another  of  a  quite  different  sort.  When  they  are 
inside  the  school  the  old  impulses  seek  inevitably  to  come  to  the 
front,  and  there  is  needed  a  power  constantly  acting  which  will 
noiselessly  yet  surely  put  a  quietus  upon  these  impulses  and  give 
encouragement  to  others  of  a  more  estimable  kind.  Now  this 
power  which  must  work  in  silent,  unobtrusive,  but  yet  effective, 
ways  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher ;  it  will  countenance  cer- 
tain kinds  of  conduct  and  condemn  others ;  and  what  a  power- 
ful teacher  regards  with  favor  will  thrive  in  the  pupil's  demeanor, 
and  what  he  censures  will  lie  dormant  in  the  pupil's  soul. 

Of  course  this  will  be  subconscious,  but  it  will  be  none  the 
less  potent  for  good.  If  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  not 
grander  and  stronger  than  that  of  his  pupil  the  latter  will  hold 
his  own  course,  right  or  wrong;  he  must  touch  some  one  whose 
mental  and  moral  measure  is  outwardly  and  perceptibly  greater 
than  his  before  he  will  follow  him  as  a  leader.  Static  goodness 
(if  there  be  such  a  thing)  is  not  enough  in  a  teacher  ;  all  his 
virtues  must  be  dynamic  ;  they  must  incessantly  operate  upon  the 
social  world  and  transform  it.  It  is  instructive  to  watch  a  boy 
among  his  adult  acquaintances  in  daily  life.  Here  is  one  that 
he  tyrannizes  over  without  let  or  scruple ;  here  is  another  whom 
he  serves  as  an  abject  slave ;  and  he  is  probably  never  conscious 
of  the  reasons  for  his  conduct.  It  is  a  subtle  matter ;  a  vigorous 
compelling  personality  incites  to  activity  a  certain  group  of 
emotions  and  impulses  in  the  pupil's  soul,  while  a  different  per- 
sonality calls  forth  a  very  different  group,  and  it  all  goes  on  in  a 
subconscious,  quiet  way.  Everywhere  in  the  race  one  creature 
determines  how  it  will  conduct  itself  toward  another  by  means 
of  the  signs  presented  in  the  voice,  the  face,  the  general  bearing, 
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and  the  thing  probably  occurs  more  subtly  in  human  life  than 
anywhere  else. 

Our  inspectors  report  another  defect  which  is  of  a  kind,  in  a 
way,  with  that  mentioned  above.  They  find  teachers  frequently 
who  have  at  all  times  an  imperious  manner  toward  their  pupils ; 
they  are  sarcastic  in  their  treatment  of  the  weak  and  the  halt- 
ing ;  they  never  forgive,  they  cannot  excuse  failures,  they  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  whole  bond.  A  timid 
girl  tries  to  answer  the  teacher's  question,  but  gets  confused  and 
retires  under  a  volley  of  criticism  and  abuse.  These  teachers 
miss  no  opportunity  to  rasp  their  pupils.  They  are  always  in  a 
critical,  fault-finding  mood.  One  hardly  ever  hears  them  saying 
anything  agreeable;  they  are  everlastingly  complaining  and 
criticising.  The  result  is,  of  course,  that  there  is  an  unhappy 
relation  existing  all  the  time  between  instructor  and  student. 
Pupils  get  into  the  way  of  expecting  something  distressing  to 
occur.  The  school  in  such  hands  becomes  indeed  a  disciplinary 
institution.  Truth  is  gained  in  such  a  place  at  considerable  cost 
to  good  feeling  and  happiness  on  all  sides.  The  road  to  learn- 
ing if  it  is  a  royal  one,  is  also  an  extremely  thorny  one. 

We  have  reports  of  teachers  who  delight  in  harassing  some 
particular  pupil ;  and  they  are  continually  picking  on  the  weak 
and  defenseless,  and  those  whom  nature  has  cursed  with  some 
misfortune  in  body  or  mind.  There  seems  to  persist  in  them  an 
old  instinct  which  is  often  seen  in  animals — an  instinct  to 
torture  creatures  apparently  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
suffer.  Is  a  pupil  dull  ?  then  he  must  be  put  in  mind  of  it 
every  day  and  shamed  before  all  his  companions.  Is  he 
awkward  ?  then  he  must  be  made  gracious  by  ridicule.  Is  he 
timid?  then  the  way  to  develop  courage  is  to  frighten  him 
within  an  inch  of  his  life  every  time  he  tries  to  recite.  These 
teachers  are  conscientious  enough.  They  believe  in  heroic 
measures  in  the  training  of  the  young ;  or  rather  they  have  no 
belief,  they  simply  give  away  to  the  instincts  that  we  have  all 
inherited  from  a  time  when  life  was  lived  in  a  heroic  way ;  when 
give  and  take  was  the  law  of  the  land — give  as  much  as  you 
can  and  take  as  little  of  things  disagreeable,  and  the  other  way 
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round  of  things  pleasant.  Many  a  pupil  is  driven  out  of  school 
from  sheer  fright  of  some  monster  in  the  teacher's  chair.  And 
a  timid  person  will  bear  the  scars  in  his  soul  all  his  life.  I  have 
had  testimonies  from  persons  who  look  back  upon  certain 
periods  of  their  school  life  with  regret  and  hatred,  because  their 
days  were  full  of  fear.  Holmes  evidently  knew  the  type  of 
pedagogue  without  sympathy  or  pity : 

Grave  is  the  master's  look,  his  forehead  wears 

Thick  rows  of  wrinkles,  prints  of  worrying  cares  ; 
Uneasy  lie  the  heads  of  all  that  rule, 

His  worst  of  all  whose  kingdom  is  a  school. 
Supreme  he  sits ;  before  the  awful  frown 

That  binds  his  brow,  the  boldest  eye  goes  down : 
Not  more  submissive  Israel  heard  and  saw 

At  Sinai's  foot  the  giver  of  the  Law. 

Pope  knew  him  too,  and  he  gives  a  picture  of  him  in  the  Greater 

Dunciad: 

When  lo !  a  spectre  rose,  whose  index-hand 

Held  forth  the  virtue  of  the  dreadful  wand; 
Hisbeavered  brow  the  birchen  garland  wears, 

Dropping  with  infants'  blood,  and  mothers'  tears. 
O'er  every  vein  a  shuddering  horror  runs, 

Eton  and  Winton  shake  through  all  their  sons. 

It  seems  doubtful  if  we  can  do  much  to  determine  what  we 
call  one's  personality.  It  is  probable  that  ninety-nine  one- 
hundredths  of  one's  make-up  comes  from  heredity,  and  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  alter  this  appre- 
ciably. If  nature  has  not  endowed  an  individual  with  a  strong- 
and  sympathetic  personality  it  is  probable  that  culture  can  do 
but  little  toward  making  him  a  fit  guide  for  the  young.  Normal 
schools  once  thought  they  could  make  a  teacher  out  of  any  kind 
of  material,  but  they  have  learned  from  experience  that  they 
have  overestimated  their  capacities.  Some  of  the  leading 
normal  schools  today,  like  Mr.  Burk's  in  San  Francisco,  make  it 
a  business  to  select  out  very  early  those  students  that  come  to 
them  that  possess  the  natural  traits  for  teaching,  and  all  the  rest 
they  counsel  to  seek  other  fields  of  usefulness.  And  not  until 
this  plan  is  generally  adopted  by  the  universities  will  it  be 
possible  to  turn  into  the  secondary  schools  persons  who  can 
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teach  in  all  that  this  implies.  Our  universities  must  facilitate 
natural  selection  instead  of  helping  the  unfit  as  well  as  the  fit  to 
survive. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  some  of  these  most  common  defects 
in  secondary-school  teachers  can  be  overcome  in  part  at  least, 
by  a  little  rational  instruction  before  candidates  begin  their  work 
or  while  they  are  in  the  harness.  But  the  instruction  must  be 
rational ;  defects  are  often  reported  which  are  due  to  mechanical 
instruction,  which  seeks  to  make  a  formal  rule  cover  a  great 
multitude  of  cases  where  the  circumstances  are  not  precisely  the 
same.  Such  instruction  gets  the  pupil  conscious  of  the  rule 
instead  of  the  conditions  existing  before  him,  and  as  a  result  he 
makes  a  bad  mess  of  it.  Here  is  one  teacher  who  has  heard 
someone  say  that  pupils  ought  always  to  get  up  to  recite,  and  so 
she  keeps  at  her  flock  day  in  and  day  out  to  elevate  themselves 
whenever  they  say  even  as  much  as  a  single  word.  She  wastes 
time  in  nagging  at  her  pupils,  and  she  arouses  an  unhappy  and 
antagonistic  attitude  in  them.  They  get  to  regard  her  and 
react  to  her  as  a  vixen,  as  a  termagant  instead  of  a  generous  and 
genuine  helper.  Doubtless  there  are  conditions  under  which  a 
pupil  ought  to  arise  when  he  recites.  If  the  class  is  a  large  one, 
those  farthest  away  from  the  one  reciting  will  not  be  apt  to  give 
their  attention  to  what  is  going  on  unless  they  can  see  and  hear 
the  speaker,  when  this  stimulus  will  aid  them  in  holding  their 
thought  to  what  he  says.  Then  when  a  class  has  been  long 
sitting  there  is  some  physiological  advantage  in  rising.  Again, 
if  a  pupil  is  to  speak  for  some  time  he  can  doubtless  command 
himself  better  and  speak  with  greater  force  if  he  arises.  But 
precious  time  is  wasted  when  pupils  are  jumping  up  continually, 
and  it  gets  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form  with  them  which  detracts 
from  the  spirit  of  the  recitation.  When  the  class  is  small  and 
the  teacher  is  in  close  spacial  relation  to  them,  a  very  much 
better  spirit  is  engendered  by  the  less  formal  method  of  recita- 
tion. For  the  teacher  here  to  insist  upon  the  pupil  rising  is  to 
place  form  before  substance  ;  she  really  alienates  instead  of  wins 
her  class.  Still  again,  when  pupils  are  seated  in  a  semi-circle, 
so  that  they  can  all  see  one  another,  the  spirit  of  the  class  will 
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often  be  better  for  the  pupil  to  recite  sitting  rather  than  stand- 
ing. Once  more,  a  timid  pupil  is  easily  embarrassed  when  her 
arises,  and  for  him  it  would  often  be  better  to  recite  in  the  way 
in  which  he  can  do  it  with  the  least  embarrassment.  And  there 
are  other  considerations  which  need  not  be  mentioned ;  enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  that  a  teacher  who  gets  hold  of  some 
maxim  and  tries  to  work  it  without  studying  the  situation  before 
her,  without  diagnosing  it  and  getting  at  the  root  of  the  malady 
she  would  correct,  is  sure  to  make  serious  blunders  and  to  teach 
rather  like  a  machine  than  a  living  personality. 

Here  is  another  teacher  who  always  insists  on  standing  while 
she  teaches.  She  says  it  is  never  good  form  for  a  teacher  to  sit. 
So  she  mortifies  her  flesh  all  day  and  usually  she  mortifies  her 
students.  Before  the  day  is  over  she  becomes  fatigued,  and  no 
disease  is  more  contagious  than  this.  She  grows  cranky  in  her 
conscientiousness  and  drives  her  pupils  from  her.  She  makes  it 
impossible  also  to  add  emphasis  to  certain  phases  in  her  teach- 
ing which  need  to  be  especially  enforced,  for  if  she  were  seated 
during  the  more  quiet  and  intellectual  part  of  her  work,  then 
when  occasion  demanded  it  she  could  arise  and  gain  force 
thereby. 

These  instances  are  typical  of  many  that  I  have  come  across 
showing  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  have  a  little  knowledge 
in  methods  of  teaching.  In  one  schoolroom  all  spontaneity 
and  freedom  are  abolished  because  it  is  a  rule  of  pedagogy  that 
everything  must  be  done  decently  and  soberly  and  in  order. 
In  another  schoolroom  everyone  has  all  the  freedom  he  wishes 
because  it  is  a  rule  of  pedagogy  that  one  should  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  young.  The  instructor  in  both  cases  is 
thinking  about  his  rule  and  not  about  the  conditions  before 
him.  In  his  eyes  everything  done  outside  the  rules  of  the  school 
should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing,  whether  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  school  or  opposed  to  it.  In  his 
displeasure  at  a  student  he  administers  penalties  because  a  rule 
that  he  made  has  been  broken.  He  does  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  out  whether  the  pupil's  act  really  interfered  with 
the  well-being  of  the  school,  or  whether  he  deliberately  broke 
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some  intrinsic  law  of  the  school.  The  ride  must  be  enforced. 
But  a  teacher  who  studies  schoolroom  situations  instead  of  rules 
would  have  only  the  general  aims  of  the  school  in  view,  and 
would  then  interpret  the  individual  case  before  her  in  the  light 
of  this  general  aim,  and  the  tendency  of  human  nature.  He 
would  not  take  the  stand  that  if  a  certain  method  of  dealing 
with  pupils  did  not  work  the  fault  lay  with  the  pupils,  and  he 
would  keep  at  it  until  the  bitter  end.  He  would  realize 
that  the  school  exists  to  accomplish  certain  ends,  and  meth- 
ods are  good  or  bad  according  as  they  assist  or  hinder  in 
this  end.  What  may  be  good  with  one  class  of  pupils  under 
one  set  of  conditions  and  with  one  kind  of  a  teacher  may  be 
extremely  bad  with  another  class  of  pupils  under  a  different  set 
of  conditions  and  with  a  teacher  of  different  personal  qualities. 
So  that  teacher  alone  is  going  to  succeed  who  has  been  gotten 
into  the  way  of  studying  schoolroom  situations  and  interpreting 
them  in  the  light  of  principles  of  human  nature ;  the  teacher  who 
keeps  his  mind  on  rules  and  works  by  rule  will  miss  the  mark  a 
good  part  of  the  time. 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  dark  side  of  teaching; 
I  have  left  myself  space  to  say  but  a  word  before  closing  regard- 
ing the  brighter  side.  Our  reports  make  the  "power  of  holding 
interest"  the  cardinal  virtue  in  secondary  teaching.  A  teacher 
is  rated  high  or  low  according  as  she  possesses  this  quality  in 
high  or  low  degree.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  should  be  a 
just  standard  of  measurement ;  for  to  gain  the  continuous  interest 
of  pupils  requires  that  the  instructor  should  do  the  thing  that 
ought  to  be  done  for  them.  Interest  is  the  thermometer  of  live 
teaching ;  it  shows  the  warmth  generated  by  one's  instruction, 
thus  indicating  whether  the  pupil  is  having  a  real  and  vital 
experience  in  the  way  in  which  it  touches  his  springs  of  conduct. 
When  a  class  is  continually  interested  it  implies  that  the  instruc- 
tor not  only  knows  perfectly  what  he  is  teaching,  but  he  also 
possesses  personal  qualities  which  win  the  confidence  and  esteem 
and  good  will  of  his  pupils.  In  fine,  when  a  class  is  all  aglow 
with  interest  it  shows  that  everything  must  be  working  har- 
moniously toward  the  one  great  end  of  giving  pupils  a  better 
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understanding  of  and  so  a  more  complete  mastery  over  their 
environments. 

Of  course  the  interest  reported  by  our  inspectors  is  not  of  a 
temporary  or  trivial  character;  it  will  not  be  confused  with 
whim  or  fancy  or  caprice  or  anything  of  the  kind.  The  pupil  is 
simply  en  rapport  with  his  subject ;  he  is  making  it  his  own,  and 
in  doing  this  he  assumes  the  relation  toward  it  that  we  call 
interest.  It  is  true  that  all  good  teachers  sometimes  make  use 
of  adventitious  means  to  arouse  the  pupil's  feelings  and  to  give 
him  some  points  of  contact  with  his  subject.  The  Shakespeare 
teacher  organizes  a  Shakesperean  club.  He  takes  his  pupils  to 
the  opera.  He  has  them  dramatize  a  play  themselves.  The 
teacher  of  French  has  a  French  club  that  meets  outside  of  school 
where  French  is  the  language  used ;  French  stories  are  read  and 
French  life  simulated.  And  in  other  cases  teachers  have  a  sense 
of  humor  which  they  employ  advantageously  in  the  school- 
room, thus  endowing  things  intrinsically  dull  with  a  certain 
mellow  feeling.  These  teachers  know  how  to  appeal  to  the 
funny  sense  at  just  the  right  moment,  so  that  pupils  will  feel 
that  their  pleasure  comes  from  the  performance  of  tasks  instead 
of  in  some  circuitous  way,  and  thus  they  are  pleasantly  helped 
over  hard  places. 

Of  course,  no  teacher  can  make  her  work  of  interest  who  is 
not  absolutely  master  of  the  subject  she  teaches  ;  she  must  be 
full  of  it,  and  overflowing.  She  must  be  able  to  anticipate  the 
difficulties  of  her  pupils  because  she  herself  has  worked  over 
every  step  of  the  ground,  and  looked  at  the  whole  from  a  point 
far  beyond  that  which  the  pupil  now  occupies.  "  She  brings  so 
much  to  her  class  "  it  is  said,  so  much  that  it  illumines  the  thing 
in  hand,  clarifies  it,  unites  it  with  other  experiences  and  interests 
in  the  pupil's  life.  She  knows  quotations  that  bear  upon  the 
topic  in  hand ;  in  short,  she  knows  her  subject.  And  this  inclines 
her  pupils  happily  toward  her  work.  We  all  want  to  get  help 
from  those  who  can  render  us  assistance,  but  we  protest,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  against  wasting  time  over  those  who  have  no 
more  knowledge  or  skill  than  we  have.  Absolute  accuracy  as 
well  as  fulness  of  knowledge  is  essential  to  continuously  com* 
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mand  the  confidence  and  respect  of  pupils.  If  they  do  not  feel 
this  mastership  they  lose  their  respect  for  the  instructor,  and  all 
the  most  estimable  qualities  of  character  cannot  overcome  this 
feeling  of  distrust.  Again,  the  teacher  who  holds  the  interest  of 
all  her  pupils  must  be  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  questioning ; 
she  must  know  how  to  arrange  her  pupils  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
vital  contact  with  her  throughout  the  recitation ;  she  must  know 
how  to  deal  wisely  with  individuals,  stimulating  the  lethargic, 
reassuring  the  timid,  and  exercising  patience  with  the  weak.  She 
must  have  an  active  sense  of  good  fellowship  so  that  she  can 
appeal  to  all  the  profound  emotions  that  ally  people  together 
and  that  do  not  have  a  chance  ordinarily  to  express  themselves 
in  the  formal  work  in  Latin,  or  algebra,  or  physics.  The  pupil's 
life  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  can  be  compassed  within  the  sub- 
ject in  which  he  is  reciting  at  any  moment,  and  the  great  teacher 
will  guide  this  over-life  as  well  as  that  which  is  directly  involved 
in  the  work  in  hand.  M.  V.  O'Shea. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 
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George  Herbert  Locke. 


This  Company  of  an  Hundred  Associates  representing  the  progressive 

South  has  just  held  its  eighth  annual  meeting  at  the  University  of  Mississippi 

Organized  for  work  and  not  for  mere  pleasure,  with  a  constitu- 

THE  ASSOCIATION  ..         .  ,      ,         ,       ,     _        ,         .  ,    r  , 

of  colleges  AMD     t,on  simply  and  clearly  denned,  with  a  loyal  institutional  and 
Prepara  Tory  personal  membership,  this  is  the  greatest  single  force  for  definite 

Swswra  educational  upbuilding  in  the  South.  The  object  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  stated  in  its  constitution,  is  "  to  consider  the  qualification 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  college,  the  methods  of  admission,  the  character 
of  the  preparatory  schools,  the  courses  of  study  in  the  colleges  and  schools* 
including  their  order,  number,  etc.,  as  well  as  such  other  subjects  as  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  interests  common  to  colleges  and  preparatory  schools.** 
During  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  the  reforms  inaugurated  and  carried 
through  are  remarkable.  If  one  looks  back  from  the  present  vantage-ground, 
they  seem  not  so  striking ;  but  if  he  looks  forward  from  the  point  at  which  the 
association  started  and  thinks  upon  the  obstacles  that  have  been  overcome, 
he  must  be  impressed  by  the  solidity  and  durability  that  characterize  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  Prejudice,  conservatism^  denominationalism, 
jealousy  and  their  attendant  evils,  made  many  attempts  to  block  the  progress, 
but  the  onward  march  swept  slowly  and  surely  forward  without  making 
enemies  or  estranging  friends.  True,  there  must  have  been  many  who  viewed 
the  association's  measures  with  but  little  favor ;  but,  as  they  saw  what  its  prog- 
ress meant  to  education  and  realized  their  own  inefficiency,  they  brought  up 
their  requirements  to  the  standard  demanded  of  all  who  sought  admission  to 
the  association.  This  has  meant  the  abolition  of  preparatory  departments  in 
connection  with  universities,  a  great  diminution  of  the  number  of  preparatory 
schools  that  give  degrees,  and  the  adoption  by  all  the  colleges  in  membership 
of  written  entrance  examinations  in  English,  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  adoption  of  such  reforms  as  these  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  the  better  class  of  preparatory  schools  which  now  may  be 
assured  of  an  existence,  and  an  opportunity  of  keeping  their  boys  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  So  low  were  the  standards  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  association,  that  many  colleges  would  receive  boys  of  thirteen, 
fourteen,  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  one  or  two  years  in  a  prepara- 
tory school.  It  has  encouraged  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  much 
the  same  manner,  as  graduation  from  the  grammar  grades  was  formerly  con- 
sidered by  too  many  colleges  sufficient  for  admission  to  college.  Thus  the 
progress  has  been,  not  emotional  and  sporadic,  but  solid  and  substantial. 
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At  this  meeting  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  one  could  not  but  be 
impressed  with  the  earnestness  of  purpose,  the  keen  business  sense,  the  high 
quality  of  intellectual  contribution  that  characterized  all  the  sessions,  and  the 
charm  of  social  life  and  hospitality  for  which  this  state  and  university  are  so 
famous.  The  address  of  the  president,  Professor  Edwin  Mims  of  Trinity 
College,  North  Carolina,  was  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard,  and  the  note  of  inspiration  and  optimism  that  he  struck  set  the 
tone  for  the  whole  meeting.  The  practice  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
"irregular"  and  "special"  students  was  well  canvassed  by  President  George 
Denny  of  Washington  and  Lee,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Wallace  of  the  University 
School,  Nashville.  It  was  plainly  intimated  that  all  students  were  not  enter- 
ing through  the  door  into  the  fold,  but  were  "climbing  up  some  other  way." 
Ways  and  means  were  devised  in  executive  session  by  which  the  side 
entrances  of  institutions  belonging  to  the  association  will  be  more  carefully 
guarded.  One  of  the  most  scholarly  and  suggestive  papers  of  the  meeting 
was  by  Professor  F.  W.  Moore  of  Vanderbilt,  on  "The  Status  of  History  in 
the  Colleges  and  Schools  of  the  South."  The  information  was  full  and 
accurate,  and  revealed  to  the  delegates  the  necessity  of  developing  this 
great  work.  Mr.  Moore  was  specially  happy  in  his  remarks  about  the  place 
of  southern  history  in  the  schools.  Professor  Saunders  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  and  Professor  Claxton  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  spoke  of 
the  promising  outlook  for  the  Public  High  School  in  the  South.  Mr.  Saunders's 
paper  had  very  valuable  statistics,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  state* 
ment  of  the  problem  and  progress  of  the  public  high  school  in  the  South  that 
has  yet  appeared.  It  will  be  published  in  this  journal.  Mr.  Claxton's  paper 
dealt  with  conditions  encountered  by  the  General  Education  Board.  His 
description  of  the  experiment  of  school  consolidation  now  being  tried  in 
Tennessee,  supported  by  local  people,  stimulated  by  the  educators,  and  sup- 
plemented by  the  General  Education  Board,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
incidents  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Claxton  and  his  colleagues  interested  in  the 
progress  of  education  presented  to  this  locality,  then  poorly  served  with 
educational  advantages,  a  plan  of  consolidation  by  which  some  of  the  disad- 
vantages might  be  overcome.  So  impressed  were  the  people  that  they  raised 
eight  thousand  dollars,  purchased  ten  acres  of  land,  and  prepared  to  build. 
The  General  Education  Board  believes  in  helping  them  who  help  them- 
selves, and  have  supplemented  this  amount.  There  will  be  a  school  building 
capable  of  extension  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  house  for  the  teacher,  and  enough 
land  and  of  such  quality  as  to  provide  recreation,  occupation,  and  revenue. 
.The  paper  on  "Athletic  Control  in  School  and  College,"  by  Professor  Dud- 
ley of  Vanderbilt,  showed  that  they  are  harassed  with  the  same  problems 
as  we  in  the  North.  It  was  difficult  to  separate  this  discussion  from  that 
of  "special  and  irregular"  students,  the  reason  for  which  will  doubtless  be 
obvious  to  the  reader.  The  closing  session  took  the  form  of  a  general 
meeting  in  the  college  chapel,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  State  Super- 
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intendent  Whitfield,  President  Alderman  of  Tulane  University,  Chancellor 
Chaplin  of  Washington  University,  and  Professor  George  H.  Locke  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  general  topic  was  "  Educational  Problems  is 
the  Southern  States." 

This  association  impresses  one  as  being  a  legislative  body  called  together 
to  deliberate  earnestly,  thoughtfully  and  calmly  upon  problems  that  concern 
the  well-being  of  a  vast  population.  It  is  in  striking  contrast  to  many  of  our 
gatherings  in  that  the  membership  is  institutional,  and  upon  vital  matters  die 
vote  is  institutional,  not  personal.  It  not  only  sets  up  standards  and  makes 
laws,  but  investigates  the  conduct  of  the  institutions  in  regard  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  laws.  The  establishment  of  a  reasonable  and  attainable  standard 
has  been  the  means  of  raising  the  level  and  the  ideals  of  education  through- 
out the  South,  and  Chancellor  Kirkland  of  Vanderbilt,  the  inspirer  and 
organizer  of  this  powerful  association,  must  have  been  gratified  at  this  the 
most  successful  of  its  meetings. 

An  association  could  not  have  had  a  warmer  welcome  than  that  given  by 
the  chancellor  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  was  the  large  attendance  of  teachers  from 
the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

President  Butler's  first  annual  report  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
University  has  created  a  mild  sensation.  The  point  that  has  attracted  public 
president  Sutler's  interest  and  given  the  nevspapers  a  chance  to  use  their  dis- 
Two-YtAR8'  play  type    has  reference  to    the  suggestion  that    the    A.B. 

College  course  degree  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  in 
college  and  the  A.M.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth.  President  Butler  explains 
that  the  high  school  is  pressing  up  into  the  college,  and  in  many  cases  is 
doing  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  college,  the  professional  schools 
are  pressing  down  into  the  college  and  claiming  that  the  last  two  years 
should  be  given  up  to  work  that  bears  upon  the  professional  ideal,  and  the 
college  proper  is  threatened  with  extinction.  He  proposes  therefore  to  fix 
the  place  of  the  high  school  with  its  four  years'  course,  the  college  with  its 
two  years*  course,  and  the  professional  school  with  its  four  years'  course. 
The  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  the  LL.B.,  the  M.D.  and  B.D.,  mark  the  graduate  in 
the  professional  schools  of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  The  great 
objection  that  will  be  raised  by  many  is  that  the  degree  of  A.B.  is  being 
debased  by  being  conferred  at  the  end  of  only  two  years.  To  this  President 
Butler  answers  that  it  means  now  at  least  twice  as  much  as  did  the  A.B.  of 
our  grandfathers,  and  that  even  as  it  is  there  is  no  uniform  significance  to 
this  degree  in  America.  It  does  not  mean  four  years  of  college  residence, 
and  the  degrees  of  no  two  colleges  mean  the  same  thing.  Therefore  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  whereby  definiteness  and  increasing  uniformity  might 
be  brought  into  this  degree. 

From  another  standpoint  the  president  comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 
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He  asks  us  to  agree  that  there  is  waste  in  education — and  who  will  deny 
it?  It  is  not  in  the  high  school  with  its  four  years' course — that  is  short 
enough  for  the  great  work ;  it  cannot  be  in  the  professional  schools,  for  they 
have  just  lengthened  their  term.  There  remain  two  places  where  there  seems 
to  be  waste — the  elementary  school  and  the  college.  That  there  is  a  waste 
in  elementary  education,  that  the  work  now  done  in  eight  years  can  be  done 
in  six  without  overstraining,  will  be  acknowledged  by  almost  every  educator. 
The  other  place  is  in  the  college,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  remedying  this 
waste  that  the  president  has  suggested  this  plan.  The  work  in  this  two 
years'  course  would  be  heavier  and  more  concentrated,  and  Mr.  Butler  sug- 
gests that  it  ought  to  contain  work  in  English,  mathematics,  Latin,  one 
modern  language,  one  experimental  science,  economics  and  philosophy.  It 
remains  therefore  that  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  professorships  and  for 
expert  service  in  other  ways  there  will  be  the  four  busy  college  years  with  the 
degree  of  A.M.  at  their  close ;  for  those  who  propose  to  enter  the  professions 
of  medicine,  law,  theology,  etc.,  there  are  two  college  years  followed  by  three 
or  four  years  of  technical  or  professional  study.  That  such  a  plan  as  this  is 
not  a  new  thing,  but  has  been  in  the  making  for  some  time,  we  can  see  from 
the  certificate  of  Associate  in  Arts  granted  by  the  University  of  Chicago  at 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  and  which  admits  to  the  medical  and  to  the 
law  schools.  This  plan  will  doubtless  give  rise  to  some  interesting  dis- 
cussions, and  our  readers  should  have  before  them  a  clear  picture  of  what  is 
desired.  If  President  Butler  had  his  way,  it  is  likely  we  should  have  gradua- 
tion from  the  grammar  grades  at  twelve,  from  the  high  school  at  sixteen, 
from  the  college  at  eighteen,  and  from  the  university  at  twenty-two.  This 
seems  possible,  and  perhaps  desirable. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  practical  contributions  to  the  discussion 
which  followed  Professor  Tyler's  address  on  "  How  Shall  We  Adapt  Our 

System  of  Education  to  Present  Needs,"  *  was  made  by  Mr. 
the  hiqh  School  William  Orr,  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
Playground  **e  outlmed  the  plan  followed  in  his  school  in  the  matter  of 

physical  development  of  boys,  as  follows:  Every  boy  in  the 
school  reports  twice  a  week  at  the  gymnasium  for  the  simpler  forms  of  what 
is  known  as  the  setting  up  exercises,  to  correct  defects  in  posture,  breathing, 
walking,  sitting,  and  standing — an  exercise  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
through  which  recruits  are  put  in  training  for  military  service,  but  by  no 
means  as  rigid.  After  that,  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  boys  are  allowed 
some  active  play,  and  he  believes  the  all-around  benefit  is  much  greater 
from  such  play  than  from  any  rigid,  prescribed  form  of  military  exercise. 
This  further  description  of  the  teacher,  his  relationship  to  the  boys  on 
the  athletic  field,  and  the  results  upon  the  more  definitely  intellectual  work 
at  the  school,  are  very  suggestive,  but  specially  applicable  to  the  situation 
1  See  page  742. 
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in  almost  all  our  high  schools,  are  his  remarks  in  regard  to  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  school  building  and  the  playground.  He  regrets 
that,  while  there  is  in  Springfield  a  $400,000  building,  there  is  but  a  $10 
playground.  Situated  in  a  quiet  New  England  city,  with  a  prejudice  against 
playing  in  the  street — the  only  available  place — he  finds  it  impossible  to  pro- 
vide the  boys  with  a  natural  outlet  for  the  exuberance  of  their  youth.  Walking 
for  health's  sake  is  a  melancholy  thing,  but  no  more  so  than  the  strictly  pre- 
scribed physical  exercise,  measured  out  in  minute  fashion  after  the  tabloid 
form,  and  he  longs  for  the  playground  in  connection  with  the  school,  where 
the  boy  can  go,  heart,  soul,  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  into  a  game,  forgetting 
all  about  himself,  and  both  the  idea  of  standing  up  with  his  fellows,  and 
being  a  man  among  them.  This  is  a  vital  question,  and  Mr.  Orr  will  find 
many  sympathizers  among  the  principals  of  our  high  schools,  to  whom  the 
subject  of  physical  training,  with  its  corollaries  of  inter-scholastic  contests 
and  deficient  moral  ideas,  is  a  vexing  problem. 

There  is  no  state  in  the  Union  that  has  been  evincing  such  an  interest 
in  education  during  the  past  year  as  the  "Mother  of  Presidents."  The 
meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  made  it  necessary 
m^mamm01'00''  tbat  thc  educational  interests  should  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  the  best  parts  conserved.  This  discussion  has 
borne  fruit  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  statesmanlike  utterances  has  just 
been  made  by  Professor  Paul  B.  Barringer,  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  The  opening  and  the  closing  paragraphs  are  specially 
interesting  and  will  give  our  readers  a  fairly  adequate  idea  of  the  prospects 
for  better  higher  education  in  Virginia.     Mr.  Barringer  said  : 

I  take  the  position  regarding  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  that  there  is  hot  one 
course  that  can  offer  hope  for  this  state,  and  that  is  a  complete,  general  non-sectarian 
system  of  education,  such  as  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago — a  system  of  elementary  schools,  a  complete  system  of  public  high 
schools  or  academies,  and  a  university.  This  is  exactly  the  system  which  has  made 
the  states  of  the  North  and  West  what  they  are  today  in  wealth  and  power,  and  it  has 
been  the  lack  of  such  an  educational  machine  that  has  caused  Virginia  to  drop  from 
her  one-time  position  of  primacy  in  wealth  and  influence  to  the  position  which  she 
now  occupies — some  twenty-five  from  the  top  in  a  total  of  forty-five  states. 

The  question  is:  How  can  we  make  the  public-school  system  of  the  state  a 
whole — a  unit?  In  answer  I  would  say,  by  the  creation  in  every  county  of  a  rural 
public  high  school.  The  country  is  the  place  to  rear  boys.  It  is  better  from  the 
standpoint  of  health,  of  morals,  and  of  economy.  These  high  schools  will  give  a 
stimulus  to  every  common  school  in  the  county.  Boys  who  previously  looked  forward 
to  nothing  more  than  the  "  three  R's  "  will  look  forward  to  and  strive  for  a  high-school 
education.  For  a  majority  of  the  callings  in  life  a  good  high-school  education  is  all 
that  is  needed ;  but  for  those  chosen  spirits  that  show  in  the  high  school  unusual 
capacity  the  university  will  stand  ready. 

The  University  of  Virginia,  on  its  part,  should  make  provision  to  give  every 
graduate  of  every  public  high  school  in  the  state  absolutely  free  tuition.    This  can  be 
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done  for  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year — a  sum  that  would  run  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  but  a  few  hours.  In  other  words,  I  believe  in  changing  the 
university  to  fit  the  public  schools,  and  changing  the  public  schools  to  fit  the 
university.  Let  us  have  an  organic  connection  throughout  the  whole,  so  that  a 
stimulus  applied  at  any  part  will  be  felt  throughout  the  entire  system.  When  this  is 
.done,  Virginia  will  once  more  take  her  natural  place  in  the  galaxy  of  states,  and 
will  prosper  as  she  has  never  prospered  before.  The  spirit  of  Jefferson  is  here,  and 
here  will  come  the  strong,  the  virile,  and  the  free — the  university  will  shine  as  a  city 
hat  is  set  upon  a  hill,  and  all  things  will  turn  toward  the  light. 
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SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  ON  CIVICS. 
The  Government     By  S.  S.  Clark.     Pp.  304.    American  Book  Company. 

Mr. Clark's  book  has  some  distinctive  features.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  pictorial  aids  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter,  and  the  use  of  different  sized  type 
to  illustrate  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  work  done  by  the  government 

In  the  introduction  the  author  shows  clearly  what  government  means — its  compo- 
sition and  tools ;  passes  to  a  discussion  of  ten  things  that  government  can,  and  eight 
things  that  it  cannot  do ;  treats  in  order  self-government,  officers,  courts,  legislature, 
and  political  parties ;  introduces  some  simple  elements  of  international  and  business 
law;  and,  in  the  appendix,  gives  an  outline  sketch  of  the  chief  governments  of  the 
world. 

The  author  is  particularly  happy  in  some  of  his  discussions.  He  shows  that  cms 
is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  (p.  43) ;  that  internal  revenue  is  a  tax  based 
on  luxuries  (p.  80) ;  that  some  taxes  are  laid  for  the  encouragement  of  business  and 
some  for  the  discouragement  of  business  (p.  82) ;  that  a  bill  of  rights  in  the  American 
sense  is  the  people  protecting  themselves  against  their  own  elected  legislature  (p.  in); 
that  the  development  of  the  township  in  the  West  is  a  counter  tendency  to  the  Jate 
growth  toward  centralization  (p.  135) ;  that  political  parties  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  based  on  principles,  in  a  despotism  on  plots  against  the  ruler 
in  South  America  on  adherence  to  some  ambitious  man  (p.  218);  finally,  that  self-gov- 
ernment, to  be  real  self-government,  requires  a  people  intelligent,  educated,  independent 
and  under  self-control  (p.  269). 

There  is  not  much  to  criticise  adversely.  On  page  10 1  the  author  leaves  the 
reader  to  infer  that  we  make  no  use  of  the  M  referendum."  Such  is  not  the  case. 
Again,  on  page  120,  the  text  says  that  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  must  first  be  passed  by  Congress.  This  is  the  method  that  has  always  been 
used;  but  the  other  possibilities  should  have  been  indicated  {Const.,  Art.  V). 

The  three  hundred  pages  are  crowded  with  useful,  teachable,  up-to-date  information 
about  our  governmental  institutions.  The  author  uses  the  comparative  method  to  good 
advantage;  and  our  institutions  do  not  suffer  by  the  comparison  with  European 
institutions.  

Training  for  Citizenship.    By  Joseph  Warren  Smith.     Pp.344.     Lothrop 
Publishing  Company.     Price  90  cents. 

The  aim  of  the  author,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  to  cultivate  a  new  field,  vis.:  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  principles  of  law, 
with  the  social  point  of  view  back  of  both. 

Part  I  deals  with  elementary  principles  —  and  the  school  and  home.  The  chapter 
on  individual  rights  deals  with  an  exploded  theory  of  political  philosophy,  while  the 
section  on  the  police  power  should  be  expanded,  or  omitted,  as  it  is  inadequate  in  its 
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present  form.    The  chapter  on  "  Infancy  to  Manhood  "  is  transitional,  but  is  sound  in 
exposition  and  pedagogy. 

Part  II  treats  the  township  in  too  great  detail,  there  being  thirteen  chapters 
devoted  to  it.  Some  few  years  ago  all  that  could  be  found  in  a  book  on  Civics  was  a 
dry  analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the 
state  and  its  various  subdivisions.  That  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  other  extreme 
is  evident  in  the  book  under  review.  The  author's  comparison  of  township  and  county 
units  is  one  of  the  best  the  reviewer  has  ever  read  (pp.  65,  66). 

Part  III  is  devoted  to  the  village,  city,  and  county  governments.  Chapter  xix 
on  "  Formative  Influences,"  has  no  organic  relation  with  what  immediately  follows. 
The  chapter  on  "Territories"  does  not  logically  belong  to  this  division,  but  shows  a 
keen  insight  (pp.  192-6). 

Parts  III  and  IV  deal  with  the  state  and  national  governments,  respectively — five 
chapters  to  the  first,  and  six  to  the  second.  Here  is  a  characteristic  sentence  :  "  The 
Constitution  of  the  state  is  not  a  document  conferring  defined  and  specified  powers  on 
the  legislature,  but  one  regulating  and  limiting  the  unlimited  power  which  it  would 
otherwise  possess."  The  author  impresses  on  the  reader's  mind  the  idea  that  the  state 
is  a  combination  of  counties,  as,  he  says,  the  counties  are  combinations  of  townships. 
This  is  confusing,  as  there  are  states  where  the  township  does  not  exist.  The  state- 
ment grows  out  of  the  author's  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  local  government.  The  state 
should  receive  more  attention,  as  the  local  government  units  are  only  organs  of  the 
state. 

The  author  makes  some  peculiar  errors.  Discussing  the  compromise  on  appor- 
tionment of  representatives  and  direct  taxes,  he  says  that  two-thirds  of  the  slaves  were 
counted.  This  should  be  three-fifths  (p.  248).  He  says  that  the  "  Planting  States 
of  the  South  "  wanted  a  tax  on  exports.  This  is  incorrect  (see  Fiske,  Critical  Period, 
p.  264).  Discussing  the  treaty-making  power,  he  states  that  the  House  may  act  as  a 
check  (p.  255) ;  but  the  reader  only  finds  out  how  after  reading  an  additional  twenty 
pages.  The  section  on  "International  Law"  should  be  expanded.  The  sentence. 
"  a  Senator  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years  immediately 
preceding  his  election,"  is  wrong.  The  word  "immediately"  is  not  needed.  A  revi- 
sion will  entirely  eliminate  these  inaccuracies. 

The  author  is  a  lawyer  and  has  been  a  superintendent  of  schools  —  unusual  quali- 
fications for  writing  a  book  on  Civics.    The  result  is  a  strong  presentation  of  his 

subject,  especially  on  the  legal  side. 

Jeremiah  S.  Young. 
State  Normal  School, 

Mankato,  Minnesota.  

Studies  of  Animal  Life.  By  Walter,  Whitney,  and  Lucas.  Boston :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co. 
This  book  is  intended  as  a  laboratory  guide  for  students  in  secondary  schools 
and  makes  no  claim  to  being  a  text-book  of  zoology.  A  careful  use  of  this  guide  will 
give  pupils  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  based  on  the  plan  of 
introducing  the  student  first  to  the  lowest,  and  therefore  the  least  familiar  forms  of 
animal  life,  the  one-celled  animals,  and  leading  him  through  the  lower  to  the  more 
complex  up  to  the  highest  forms.  This  is  the  logical  method  of  zoological  teaching 
for  the  adult  mind,  but  the  opinions  and  practice  of  teachers  differ  in  this  particular 
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with  immature  minds.  There  are  those  who  prefer  studying  the  more  familiar 
and  after  the  vanous  forms  of  life  in  the  different  families  of  the  animal  world  have 
been  studied  to  sum  up  by  beginning  with  the  single-celled  amoeba  and  tracing  devel- 
opmental lines  to  higher  forms.  For  such  teachers  this  book  would  have  very  little 
interest. 

The  authors  say  in  their  preface  "As  the  title  indicates,  the  subject-matter  of  this 
book  is  animal  life  and  not  animal  forms,  the  authors'  point  of  view  being  to  study 
living  animals  and  to  interpret  their  activities,  so  far  as  possible,  instead  of  compiling 
a  series  of  obituaries."  This  is  good  doctrine  but  scarcely  possible  to  live  up  to  if 
one  would  give  in  a  single  year  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom.  An  illus- 
tration of  their  departure  from  their  own  principle  is  well  shown  in  their  excellent 
treatment  of  the  starfish  and  sea-urchin.  Some  of  the  points  studied  must  be  shown 
by  dead  specimens.  On  page  40,  the  development  of  an  echinoderm  is  taken  up  and 
the  young  student  is  asked  to  identify  and  draw  (1)  the  egg,  (2)  the  two-celled  stage, 
(3)  the  four- celled  stage,  etc.,  up  to  the  larva  form.  This  study  can  scarcely  be  made 
by  young  students  from  the  living  specimens,  as  they  are  difficult  problems  even  for 
adult  students  in  the  college  laboratories.  The  wisdom  of  introducing  these  topics  is 
not  called  in  question,  but  only  the  assertion  in  the  preface  that  the  pupils  are  studying 
animal  life  and  not  animal  obituaries. 

We  doubt  if  anything  is  gained  by  asking  pupils  of  secondary  schools  to  spend 
time  making  clay  models  of  their  idea  of  a  cell  or  of  an  amoeba.  When  skill  with 
pencil  and  language  are  such  general  accomplishments,  expression  in  clay  of  such 
simple  forms  seems  wholly  unnecessary  and  to  be  a  reversion  to  kindergarten  days. 
Making  a  clay  model  of  a  sponge  seems  to  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

To  quote  again  from  the  preface  "  It  is  far  more  important  to  make  naturalists  of 
such  pupils  than  anatomists,  consequently  all  laboratory  dissection  is  omitted."  On 
page  31  we  find  H.  Internal  Structure.  Anatomy.  1.  In  a  thickcross-section  of  the  body 
of  the  earth-worm  observe  "  —  etc.;  and  under  4,  the  directions  are  to  use  a  specimen 
which  has  the  dorsal  body  wall  removed.  If  this  isn't  study  of  anatomy  and  dis- 
section, what  is  it  ?  Similar  methods  are  pursued  with  the  crayfish,  the  clam,  the  snail 
and  the  frog. 

But  in  spite  of  the  failure  to  carry  out  their  principles  in  practice  the  book  is  a 
very  good  laboratory  manual  and  full  of  good  suggestions  that  require  the  pupil  to  do 
his  own  thinking.  The  different  type  animals  studied  are  viewed  systematically 
and  advice  for  their  observation  given  in  very  simple  directions.  It  is  a  very  good 
book  for  use  by  those  who  believe  in  treating  the  lower  organisms  first. 

C.  H.  Morss. 

Medford,  Mass.  

The  Boy  Problem.  A  Study  in  Social  Pedagogy.  By  William  Byron 
Forbush.  With  an  introduction  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Chicago: 
Pilgrim  Press,  1902.     Pp.  197.     Price  75  cents. 

This  new  and  revised  edition  in  attractive  form  of  a  little  book  already  favorably 
known  will  be  welcomed  by  all  interested  in  special  work  for  boys  and  could  be  read 
with  profit  by  many  teachers  of  the  upper  grades  and  early  high-school  years. 

In  the  life  of  every  boy,  the  author  points  out  in  his  preface,  comes  a  time  when 
his  developing  social  instinct  coupled  with  the  rise  of  a  spirit  of  independence  tends 
to  lead  him  away  from  the  bounds  set  by  home  and  school  and  causes  him  to  seek  the 
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freer  social  life  of  the  street  or,  it  may  be,  of  the  "gang."  How  to  utilize  this  instinct 
so  as  to  conserve  the  highest  interests  of  the  boy  rather  than  to  check  it  or  to  have 
its  satisfaction  result  in  injury  is  the  "  problem."  Stated  differently  the  problem 
consists  in  how  to  provide  in  social  form  wholesome  agencies  for  boys  in  the  period  of 
early  adolescence. 

In  his  attempt  at  a  solution  Dr.  Forbush  first  gives  a  survey  of  some  of  the  leading 
facts  of  boy  life,  particularly  of  the  adolescent  period,  the  study  of  which  considering  its 
immense  importance  is  essential  to  one  who  would  be  of  any  help  to  boys.  "  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  best  way  to  help  a  boy  is  to  understand  him." 

Proceeding  upon  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  instinct  that  seeks  social  com- 
panionship, the  author  gives  interesting  statistics  concerning  definite  organizations 
set  on  foot  and  maintained  by  boys  themselves.  He  then  passes  to  a  fuller  discus- 
sion of  the  numerous  organizations  formed  for  boys  by  adults,  throwing  emphasis 
upon  those  features  that  most  attract  and  hold.  In  this  connection  such  societies  as 
the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  are  criticised  on  the  ground  that  the  methods  employed 
are  those  adapted  to  older  persons  and  not  to  the  normally  active,  non-introspective 
boy.  Many  practical  suggestions  are  made  also  concerning  the  function  of  the 
Sunday  school  in  its  relation  to  the  boy  problem  and  concerning  the  various  activities 
in  the  interest  of  boys  that  could  be  carried  on  to  advantage  by  the  different  churches. 
In  the  course  of  general  suggestions  much  is  made  of  the  necessity  of  providing  in  a 
wholesome  way  for  physical  expression  on  the  part  of  boys  through  plays  and  games, 
gymnastics,  handwork  of  various  kinds,  camp  life,  country  tours,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  book  is  a  valuable  directory  of  social  organizations  for  boys, 
and  a  full  bibliography  of  books  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  boys  and  social  work 
among  them,  included  in  which  are  references  to  the  best  available  material  on  the 
the  period  of  adolescence. 

H.  C.  Henderson. 

The  Normal  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


P.  Terenti  Afri  Andria.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  H.  R.  Fair- 

CLOUGH.     Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1901. 
Juvenal.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes  on  Thirteen  Satires,  and  Indices. 

By  Henry  Parks  Wright.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1901. 
The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  as  Related  by  Sallust.    By  Allen  and  Green- 

ough.     Revised  by  J.  B.  Greenough  and  M.  G.  Daniell.     Boston : 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1901. 
Writing  Latin.     Book  I  —  Second  Year  Work.     By  John  Edmund  Barss. 

New  York:  University  Publishing  Co.,  1902. 

Mr.  Fairclough's  edition  is  dedicated  to  Professor  Minton  Warren,  optime  de 
Terentio  merifo,  and  is,  ultimately  at  least,  one  of  the  many  products  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Latin  Seminar.  It  shows  the  rare  combination  of  literary  appreciation  and  philological 
acumen.  Instead  of  the  jejune  disquisitions  that  fill  the  first  pages  of  so  many  of  our 
text-books,  the  intent  of  which  seems  to  be  a  justification  of  the  editor's  scholarship 
but  the  only  result  an  initial  discouragement  of  the  unhappy  reader,  we  have  in  this 
edition  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  Roman  comedy,  which  in  itself  raises  the  book 
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above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  college  text-book.  The  elements  of  a  nature  drams, 
the  literary  awakening  of  Rome,  the  use  of  Greek  models,  the  characteristic  feature* 
of  the  Roman  playwrights — these  are  some  of  the  subjects  treated.  Other  sections 
deal  with  the  plot  and  characters  of  the  Andria,  modern  adaptations  of  it,  the  acton 
and  their  costumes,  the  theater  and  conditions  of  representation.  Pp.  61—71  are  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  meters  and  the  musical  accompaniment  The  variant  readings 
are  wisely  confined  in  an  appendix. 

The  edition  of  Juvenal  by  Mr.  Wright  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors."    That  there  has  been  need  of  a  good   edition  of 
Juvenal  can  hardly  be  disputed,  and  not   even  the   most  captious  of  critics  could 
claim  that  the  great  satirist  belongs  to  that  wofully  large  class  of  Latin  authors,  new 
editions  of  whose  works  in  red,  brown,  or  green,  according  to  the  aesthetic  standards 
of  the  particular  series,  are  continually  pouring  from  the  press,  the  raison  tT&reol 
which  can  be  found  only  in  that  catholicity  of  spirit  by  which  the  modern   publisher 
seems  to  be  actuated,  and  which  causes  him  to  look  for  almost  any  possible  surcease 
of  the  sorrow  which  the  contemplation  of  a  gap  in  his  serial  representation  of  classi- 
cal literature  causes.    An  examination  of  the  edition  before  us  does  not,  however, 
lead  us  to  the  belief  that  this  need  no  longer  exists.     It  does,  of  course,  go  without 
saying  that  the  almost  uniform  excellence  of  the  books  of  this  series  and  the  name  of 
the  edition  of  this  particular  one   are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  what    has  been 
attempted  has  been  satisfactorily  done.    But  not  very  much  has  been  attempted.    It 
seems  fairly  reasonable  to  hold  that  unless  a  college  student  carries  away  from  a 
course  in  Juvenal  some  impression  of  the  satirist's  attitude  toward  society,  some  reali- 
zation of  the  morals  of  the  age,  some  appreciation  of  Juvenal's  place  in  the  history 
of  satire,  and  of  his  influence  upon  its  subsequent  development,  he  might  just  as  well 
not  have  studied  Juvenal  at  all.     Results  of  the  kind  indicated,  it  may  be  claimed, 
depend  more  upon  the  efforts  of  the  instructor  than  upon  the  text-book  in  the  hands 
of  the  students,  but,  while  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  true  that  an  edition  equipped 
with  an  introductory  essay  containing  something  more  than  a  series  of  scrappy  para- 
graphs, and  with  notes  that  give  more  than  traditional  exegesis,  can  do  much  toward 
the  desired  end. 

The  revision  of  Allen  and  Greenough's  edition  of  Sallust's  Catiline  differs  from 
its  predecessor  in  several  respects :  long  quantities  are  marked  throughout,  the  notes 
have  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  a  vocabulary  has  been  added.  It  is  a  good  revision 
of  a  good  book. 

The  results  of  the  meretricious  method  of  teaching  Latin  prose  composition  by 
means  of  exercises  based  exclusively  on  the  author  being  read  in  the  class  would  seem 
to  justify  us  in  the  belief  that  the  old  way  of  teaching  this  subject  is  the  best  way,  and 
that  grammatical  principles  are  most  successfully  inculcated  by  exercises  consisting  of 
separate  sentences  upon  specific  syntactical  topics.  This  is  the  plan  upon  which  Mr. 
Barss's  book  is  constructed,  even  the  exercises  based  on  Ceesar  (which  must  be  regarded 
more  or  less  as  a  concession  to  the  enemy)  being  connected  with  the  definite  topics  of 
the  main  series.  Any  college  instructor,  who  has  for  his  sins  to  read  freshman  exer- 
cises, will  welcome  a  sign  of  the  return  of  the  older  method,  under  which  there  is  at 
any  rate  a  possibility  that  the  license  in  syntax,  by  which  every  doubtful  subjunctive 
is  called  potential,  every  doubtful  dative  ethical,  and  the  wantonness  in  forms,  which 
annihilates  all  distinctions  of  declension,  will  show  some  diminution.  The  book  is  a 
skilful  piece  of  work — concise,  practical,  definite  in  aim;  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  for 
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it  the  same  success  as  has  already  attended  the  Gildersleevc-Lodge  Advanced  Latin 
Prose  Composition  in  the  same  series. 

Gordon  Laing. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


School  Chemistry.      By  Baskerville.    Pp.  159.      Richmond,  Va.:    B.   F. 

Johnson  Publishing  Company, 

This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  place  before  high-school  pupils,  who  otherwise  would 
learn  nothing  of  the  subject,  the  more  common  phenomena  of  chemistry.  The  course 
occupies  forty  hours,  eighteen  of  which  are  devoted  to  experimentation.  The  book 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  serious  treatment  of  the  subject  even  for  high  schools,  for  the 
time  devoted  to  it  and  the  methods  employed  will  not  result  in  a  scientific  attitude  of 
the  mind,  but  only  in  the  accumulation  of  facts  empirically  learned.  What  the  author 
attempts,  however,  has  been  developed  in  an  interesting  way,  and  the  book  can  be 
commended  when  only  very  short  and  elementary  courses  are  possible. 

Jambs  H.  Ransom. 
Purdue  University.  

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  notice  here  given  does  not  preclude  the  publishing  of  a  comprehensive 
review  of  any  of  these  books.] 

Applied  English  Grammar.  By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis.  Size  5^X7.  Pp. 
363.  Price  50  cents.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
•  The  writer  holds  with  those  who  believe  that  a  little  technical  grammar,  sym- 
pathetically taught,  is  within  the  normal  powers  and  interests  of  grammar-school 
students.  In  this  book  he  is  consistent  with  his  belief  but  the  emphasis  upon  formal 
grammar  is  not  too  great.    It  is  a  distinctly  usable  book. 

Essentials  of  English  Composition.  By  Horace  S.  Tarbell  and  Martha  Tar- 
bell.  Size  5X7.  Pp.  xi  +  281.  Mailing  price  70  cents.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

This  book  is  designed  for  grammar  schools  and  the  lower  classes  in  high  schools. 
Opening  at  random  one  thinks  he  is  reading  Edward  Bok's  famous  journal  as  the 
exercise  on  p.  61  reads :  "  A  young  friend  wishes  to  know  what  he  should  do  with 
his  hat,  overcoat,  umbrella,  and  gloves  when  making  a  call ;  when  he  should  precede 
a  lady ;  and  how  he  should  give  introductions.  Write  a  set  of  directions  for  him  upon 
these  questions  of  polite  conduct."  Presumably  there  will  be  some  supplementary 
reading  to  be  done  by  the  average  teacher  as  well  as  by  the  pupil. 

Interpretive  Reading.     By  Cora  Marsland.     Size  5^X7.     Pp.245.     Price 

$1.00.     New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  is  designed  by  the  author  as  a  text-book  on  reading  and  speaking  in  colleges, 
normal  schools,  and  secondary  schools. 

Foundation  Lessons  in  English  Language  and  Grammar.  By  O.  I.  and  M. 
S.  Woodley  and  G.  R.  Carpenter.  Size  6X7#.  Pp.  166.  Price  6$ 
cents.     New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
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Graded  Lessons  in  Letter  Writing  and  Business  Forms.     Books  I— III.    Size 
7#X  io.     Pp.30.     Price  $1.25  per  doz.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
These  ought  to  be  very  useful  in  the  grammar  grades.     If  a  boy  has  mastered 
the  significance  of  these  forms  he  will  enter  a  business  house  with  the  degree  of  intel- 
ligence which  an  ordinary  business  man  desires. 

Translations  from  Old  English  Poetry.     Edited  by  A.  S.  Cook   and  C  B. 

Tinker.     Size  5X7 >£.     Pp.195.     Price  $1.00.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  valuable  work.  Hitherto  the  old  English  poetry  has  been  practically 
unknown  except  to  the  specialist.  This  book  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  higk 
school. 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It.     Edited  by  C.  R.  Gaston.     Size  4#X5#. 

Pp.  195.     Price  25  cents.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

This  series  in  its  handy  shape  and  good  type  always  gives  pleasure,  and  the  titk 
of  Shakespeare's  charming  comedy  seems  singularly  appropriate. 

The  Writing  of  the  Short  Story.     By  L.  W.  Smith.     Size  5#X7#.     Pp.  3& 

Price  35  cents.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  interesting  and  suggestive  monograph  is  the  result  of  experiment  with  a 
freshman  class.  To  some  of  us  who  at  times  read  short  stories  it  seems  appropriate 
that  the  book  which  heads  the  list  of  those  that  may  "  profitably  be  consulted "  is 
"  The  Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System." 

Early  American  Orations  1 760-1824.  Edited  by  Louie  R.  Heller.  Size 
4  5£X5#.  Pp.  200.  Price  25  cents.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
A  very  interesting  collection  of  orations  with  just  the  right  sort  of  prefatory 

notes. 

Shelley's  Adonais  and  Alastor.     Edited  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.    Size 
5X7.     Pp.  108.     Price  35  cents.     Chicago:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co, 
The  editor  says  that  "  the  excellences  of  sincerity,  singleness  of  aim,  dignity,  and 

beauty  of  thought  and  diction,  unflagging  imagination  and  lofty  ideality  "  in  these 

poems  have  led  him  to  undertake  the  work  ot  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of  girls  and 

boys. 

Everyday  English,  Book  I,  Language  Lessons  for  Intermediate  Grades.    By 

Jean  Sherwood  Rankin.     Size  6X7>£.    Pp.232.    Price w     Chicago: 

Educational  Publishing  Co. 

This  book  is  full  of  hints  for  the  teacher  in  the  lower  grades  who  recognizes  thst 
the  study  of  grammar  is  necessary,  but  who  hesitates  about  the  method  by  which  it 
can  best  be  taught.  The  teacher  who  hesitates  generally  falls  back  upon  the  old,  dry, 
formal  way,  and  the  children  suffer  the  time-honored  tortures  of  the  grammar  lesson. 
Such  a  teacher  will  be  helped  by  the  perusal  of  this  book. 

How  to  Study  Literature.     By  Benjamin  A.  Heydrick.  Size  5X6#.  Pp.  118. 

Price  75  cents.     New  York :  Hinds  &  Noble. 

The  aim  of  this  manual  is  to  facilitate  the  appreciative  study  of  literature  as 
literature.  Outlines  for  study  and  specimen  studies  are  the  two  main  divisions  of  the 
book,  and  many  valuable  hints  are  contained  therein. 
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Buffalo uthia water  s™*™,? 

Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Llthaemia,  Renal 
Calculi,  and  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Dr.  George  Bell  Johnston,  Richmond*  Va**  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Professor  of  Qynecologg  and  Abdominal  Surgery*  Medical  College  of  Virginia: 
"IF  I  WERE  ASKED  WHAT  MINERAL  WATER  HAS  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OF 
USEFULNESS,  1  WOULD  UNHESITATINGLY  ANSWER  BUFFALO  LITHIA.  It  Is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  in  many  obscure  and  stubborn  conditions  which,  at  best*  yield  slowly,  if  at  all,  to 
drugs.  In  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  LITH4SMIA,  and  the  like,  its 
beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting. 

"Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  It  and  many  cured. 

Ml  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  DISINTEGRATING,  SOLVENT,  and  ELIMINATING 
POWERS  of  this  water  IN  RENAL  CALCULUS,  and  have  known  its  long  continued  use  to  per- 
manently break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit. 

"  It  is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  and  is  an 
excellent  diuretic  In  Scarlatina  and  Typhoid  Fever.  In  all  forms  ot  BRIGHT5  DISEASE, 
except  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pronounced.  I  believe  it  has  been 
the  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  in  this  trouble.9* 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Prof  essor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics in  the  Medicc-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal* 
June  22* 1899:  -The  BUFFALO  LflWA WATER  ls  *>°UBLY  EFFICIENT  in  Rheu- 
matism and  Gout*  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatic  sediments,  as  well  as  other  products 
difficult  of  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  renal 
cells,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  The  intense  suffering  pro- 
duced by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination. 
Unquestionably,  although  the  speedy  removal  of  Uric  Acid  and  other  products  of  faulty  tissue 
change  is  of  conspicuous  benefit  yet  to  PREVENT  their  formation  is  a  service  still  more  Important. 
This  service  is  performed  by  the  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER  when  it  corrects 
those  digestive  failures  which  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  deleterious  materials.*' 

James  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Formerly  Prof essor  of  Physiology  and 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Health*  says:  "BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WfluTER  ,n  Utic  AcW  Wathesls  is  a 
well-known  therapeutic  resource.  It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an 
article  of  Materia  Medica." 

Dr.  Jm  Vim  Mallet,  Professor  of  Chemistry*  University  of  Virginia.  (Extract  from  report 

fe^'-SWaM  BUTEAtOLmflAWflTER  Spring  No.  2): 

"It  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  action  of  the  water  is  PRIMARILY  and  MAINLY 
upon  URIC  ACID  and  the  URATES,  but  when  these  constituents  occur  along  with  and  as 
cementing  matter  to  Phosphatic  or  Oxalic  Calculus  materials*  the  latter  may  be  so  detached  and 
broken  down  as  to  disintegrate  the  Calculus  as  a  whole  in  these  cases,  also  thus  admitting  of 
Urethral  discharge.'9 

Spring  No.  1  is  both  a  NBRVB  and  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  in  PALB,  FEEBLE,  and 
ANiCMIC  SUBJECTS  te  to  be  preferred.  In  tbtabstoce  of  tbesefymptonsNa  2  b  to  be  preferred 

ffHfprftlfl  LrTHIA  WHTR  Is  for  sols  bv  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 

Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address* 

PROPRIETOR  -  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  -  VIRGIN!! 
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